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BY  THE  TEiSSlATOS. 


Tbb  folIoiriDg  work  hu  eioited  mnch  kttcntion  in  Oermuij  and  Sag* 
land,  from  the  new  llgbt  it  throw*  on  the  poUtioftl  Uitoij,  natorsl  fes< 
tnraa,  >nd  loeial  coodition  of  one  of  ths  least  known  ud  moat  intereiliiig 
counlnH  of  Europe.  Ths  hiBtorioal  portion  of  it.  In  a,  brief  and  ani- 
mated namtiTB,  dcsorlbCB  one  of  the  most  rcmarkabls  etmggleB  for  free- 
dom and  independenae  on  record.  The  popolar  patrioUBm  and  derbtion 
to  liberty  diiplsjed,  daring  the  war  with  Genoa,  and  the  ineceerioii  of 
bcroio  leaden  and  etatesDien  to  which  it  gare  birth,  from  Sambncoio  to 
SaiDfdero  and  Faoli,  may  ohalleoge  compariion  with  the  noblest  epooba 
of  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  republics.  The  striking  similitude  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon  with  that  of  other  martial  chiefs  of  Corsica,  and 
the  ineradicable  ioSnenee  which  the  national  trait*  eieroiaed  on  hii  lib 
and  actions,  are  clearlj  illustrated  In  these  pages. 

The  account  of  the  actual  eoeial  condition  of  Corsica  rcTeals  tha  onri* 
ons  [iet  of  the  existence  of  the  cnstoms  of  the  Homeric  and  patriarchal 
ages  in  full  Tigoor,  in  the  midst  of  modem  ciTiliistion,  unaffected  bf  it* 
•meliorating  and  progresstTC  tendencies. 

The  translator  hopes  that  he  has  not  impaired  the  merit  of  the  aripnal 
text,  the  diffitinlty  of  rendering  which  into  English,  from  its  peculiariy 
terse  st;le,  will  b«  appreciated  by  eierj  German  scholar. 

It  is  but  jnst  to  the  anthor  that  the  following  extract  tKim  a  notice  of 
the  oripnal,  in  the  Westminster  Keriew  of  July  last,  ehoold  accompany 
the  translation : 

"  A  book  of  rare  eharacter,  unless  we  are  Tery  much  mistaken,  comes 
before  ns  with  the  nnpretendiog  title  of  'Corsica,'  by  Ferdinand  Ore- 
gorotins.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  unknown  to  ns,  it  sounds  like  some 
norn  de guerrt  uBamei  for  the  occasion;  but  whether  it  be  or  be  not,  la 
of  little  consequence,  and  affeots  not  Ibe  least  the  complexion  of  his 
genius.  The  substance  of  his  two  loluinea  Is  a  summer  tour  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  and  oier  this  comparatively  unbroken  ground  an 
amount  of  literary  talent  has  been  expended  which  we  do  not  exaggerate 
in  describing  as  of  the  Tcry  highest  order.     We  are  not  giren  to  enlhn- 
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slasm  with  unknown  authors ;  the  false  metal  is  so  well  got  up  in  these 
days,  that  unless  we  hare  the  real  metal  in  our  hands,  we  are  easily 
deoeiTed ;  but  this  book,  easy,  simple,  and  unassuming,  is  of  that  calmly 
perfect  kind  which  carries  with  it  its  own  irresistible  witness  to  itself  in 
the  insensible  charm  with  which  we  read  it  It  is  hard  to  say  in  what 
capacity  the  writer  is  most  excellent — as  a  historian,  as  a  master  of  de- 
Bcriptiye  prose,  as  a  poet,  a  scholar,  or  a  man.  We  ha^e  sketches  of  the 
many  illustrious  men,  from  Seneca  to  Napoleon,  whom  Corsica  has  either 
itself  produced,  or  whom  fortune  has  connected  with  the  island.  We 
have  pictures  of  the  past  and  present  Corsicans,  in  their  wild,  braye, 
sarage,  half  heroic  strangeness,  untamed  and  lawless,  yet  bearing  rirtues 
as  wild  flowers,  which  ha^e  all  the  freshest  fragrance  of  humanity  about 
them ;  with  natures  sublimated  into  passion,  capable  alike  of  the  highest 
crimes  or  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  heroism.  lUustratiTe  stories,  beauti- 
fully told,  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  pages,  with  delicately  drawn 
idyllic  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  island,  which  remind  us  alternately 
of  Werther  and  of  the  '  Sketch  Book.'  Indeed  the  style  is  Tory  like  the 
early  style  of  Qoethe,  in  the  utter  absence  of  affectation,  and  bright 
buoyancy  of  feeling  alternating  with  tenderness.  Here  is  a  book  which, 
if  any  one  can  be  found  to  translate  it,  without  allowing  the  bloom  to 
escape  in  the  process,  cannot  fail  to  be  as  popular  among  English  read- 
ers as  the  best  writings  of  Washington  Irring.  We  should  ha^e  no 
fear  of  being  able  to  justify  our  panegyric  if  we  had  room  for  extracts, 
if  we  could  allow  space  for  a  single  complete  story,  or  for  any  tolerably 
long  specimen :  we  could  find  criticisms  on  Roman  authors  which  would 
saUsfy  the  Latin  professor  of  the  London  University ;  descriptions  which 
would  please  Mr.  Ruskin;  stories  of  Paoli,  or  Napoleon,  or  Murat,  or 
Pozio  di  Borgo,  or  other  of  the  famous  children  of  the  Corsican  moun- 
tains, which  would  interest  every  body," 

E.  J.  M. 
rkOadelphia,  Feb,  22,  1855. 


PREFACE   OP   THE  AnTHOE. 


In  the  snmmer  of  Iwt  year,  I  ntde  «  jomnflj  to  tlia  iiland  of  CorsioA, 
to  Thicb  I  wu  attnictcd  m  niiieh  b7  iti  nncxplared  Bolitudes,  ftnd  the 
grandcni'  of  its  loenerj,  m  \>y  the  orij^tuJ  chkraoter  of  its  people.  I 
bMt  not  propoeed  to  mjielf  the  eitcDslTe  tour  which  I  eubaequenll; 
Blade,  bat  like  the  trsreller  in  the  fable,  I  irae  lured  on  bj  eome  feeci- 
naling  epell,  tiwa  step  to  step,  into  ite  beantiful  mountains  and  Talleya. 
The  f>tut  of  mj  summer'H  iranderiugs  ia  the  following  book,  which  I 
hope  maj  be  kindlj  rMoiTCd. 

The  histoiy  of  the  Cordoana,  aastemlf  mgged  M  thctr  mountains, 
and  as  wondrous  as  their  own  natarea,  has  an  entirelj  eicluslTe  charao- 
ter ;  it  mn;  therefore  be  deeoribed  in  an  abridged  or  detailed  form,  and 
in  either  it  will  awaken  an  iolereat  like  that  of  a  man  of  eitnordinary 
argaoiiaUoQ.  Cornea  would  still  be  worthj  of  the  admiration  of  the 
world  thongh  it  had  not  produced  a  Ifapoteoa,  for  its  insular  nnnala 
~  abonm]  in  Striking  illoitrationa  of  human  excellenee,  and  actions  of  the 
loftiest  Tslonr  and  lirtne.  lis  Mstorj  will  explain  mnch  that  seems 
mjtsterious  fn  the  character  of  NapoleoD,  and  will  coutribate  to  a  better 
nnderstanding  of  the  Datnre  of  that  great  man. 

I  am  under  manj  obligations  to  kind  friends  !□  Corsica,  bat  more  pai^ 
ticularlj  to  Bignor  Benedetto  Viala,  the  learned  Corsican,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Boman  Univereit;;  to  the  exiled  Flarentitie  geographer 
1h[armocchi ;  and  to  Bignor  Camillo  Friess,  the  keeper  of  the  areUtes  in 
Ajamio. 


Somf,  April  2d,  1S6«. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  earliest  accounts  of  Corsica  are  to  be  foand  in  the  geo* 
graphical  and  historical  writings  of  the  Oreeks  and  Eomana. 
They  do  not  positively  inform  us  whether  the  Phoeuicians, 
Etmscana,  Spaniards,  or  LigariaDS  were  the  original  colouista 
of  the  island.  All  these  old  races  had  Tisited  Corsica,  before 
the  Carthaginians,  Fhocian  Greeks,  and  Romans  settled  in  it 

The  position  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  in  the  great  western 
golf  of  the  Mediterranean,  made  them  a  rallying  point  for  all 
the  sarroanding  people  of  the  continent,  who  were  engaged  in 
commerce,  or  in  colonization.  Oaal  lay  bnt  one  days  sail  to  the 
north,  Spain  three  days  voyage  to  the  west;  the  coast  of  Etru- 
ria  was  quite  near  on  the  east,  and  Africa  on  the  south  conid 
be  reached  in  a  few  days.  The  people  on  the  continent,  thas 
meeting  on  these  islands,  interchanged  ideas  and  left  impres- 
sions  of  their  residence.  The  variety  and  diflerence  of  national 
characteristics,  as  well  as  of  people,  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
structures,  scolptares,  coins,  language,  and  customs,  which, 
like  strata,  gradually  fixed  the  ethnographical  form  of  tho 
island,  and  made  Sardinia,  in  particular,  one  of  the  mos^ 
remarkable  countries  of  Earope.  Both  islands  lay  upon  tho 
(9) 
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boundary  line  which  separated  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  Spanish  and  Italian  divisions.  After  Jhe  influences  of  the 
oriental  and  Greek  emigrations  were  politically  as  well  as  phy- 
sically obliterated,  both  these  nations  exercised  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  islands.  In  Sardinia  the  Spanish  element 
predominated,  and  in  Corsica,  the  Italian.  This  is  clearly  to 
be  seen  at  the  present  day,  in  the  language.  In  later  times 
the  French  element  also  entered  into  Corsica,  but  this  was 
only  in  a  political  sense.  In  the  remotest  periods  the  Gallic- 
Celtic,  or  Ligurian  people,  had  crossed  over  to  the  island. 
The  Spanish  traits,  which  struck  the  philosopher  Seneca  so 
forcibly  in  his  time,  have  disappeared,  and  are  now  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  grave  and  melancho-choleric  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  original  name  of  the  island  was  Corsica,  and  the  subse- 
quent designation,  Cymus.  The  former  was  derived  from 
Corsus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  and  brother  of  Sardus,  who  intro- 
duced colonies  into  the  islands  named  after  them.  Some  sup- 
pose Corsus  to  have  been  a  Trojan,  who  carried  off  Sica,  a 
niece  of  Dido,  and  that  the  name  of  Corsica  thus  arose.  This 
is  the  story  of  John  della  Grossa,  the  most  ancient  Corsican 
chronicler. 

The  Greeks  made  use  of  the  name  Cymus.  Pausanins,  in 
his  Phocian  Geography,  says,  "  The  adjacent  island  to  Sardinia 
is  called  Corsica  by  the  native  Libyans,  and  Cymus  by  the 
Greeks."  The  term  Libyans  was  universally  employed  for 
Phcenicians,  and  Pausanins  scarcely  thought  of  aboriginal 
inhabitants.  They  were  emigrants  from  the  mainland,  as  in 
Sardinia.  In  the  same  book,  indeed,  he  says,  that  Libyans 
first  came  to  Sardinia,  where  they  already  found  inhabitants, 
and  that  they  were  followed  by  Greeks  and  Spaniards.  The 
word  Cymus  itself  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician  Kir  (promon- 
tory). These,  however,  are  all  mere  hypotheses  and  vague  con- 
jectures. 

It  appears  from  the  sources  whence  Pausanins  derived  his 
information,  that  the  Phoenicians  certainly  founded  colonies  on 
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both  islanda  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  and  that  they  foand  a 
pop olatio Q, , which  was  either  Ligarian  or  Etniacan-Pelasgic, 
and  that  Spaniards  also  came  over  at  a  later  period.  Seoeea, 
who  lived  eight  years  in  exile  in  Corsica,  in  one  of  his  conso- 
latory letters  to  hia  mother,  Helcia,  in  the  eighth  chapter  writes 
as  follows :  "  This  island  has  also  frequently  changed  its  cnlti- 
Tators.  Passing  over  the  deep  veiled  obscurity  of  the  primitivo 
ages,  I  know  only  that  the  Oreeks,  who  now  inhabit  Mossilia 
(Marseilles),  after  leafing  Phocis,  Gret  established  themselTea 
on  this  island.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  driven  away 
by  the  anhealthy  climate,  the  spectacle  of  the  increasing  power 
of  Italy,  or  the  harboorless  coast :  that  it  was  not  on  aceoant  of 
the  savageness  of  the  inhabitants,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact 
that  they  took  np  their  residence  among  the  then  extremely 
rough  and  barbarons  people  of  Gaul.  Ligurians  afterwards 
repaired  to  the  island,  and  also  Spaniards,  as  may  be  inferred 
ft'om  the  similarity  of  their  customs,  for  the  same  head  and  foot 
coTerings  are  to  be  found  as  among  the  Cantabrians,  as  well  as 
namerons  words  ;  bnt  the  whole  language  has  lost  its  original 
character,  from  intercsnrso  with  Oreeks  and  Ligurians."  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Seneca  did  not  deem  it  worth  the  trouble 
to  make  further  iuvestigations  into  the  condition  of  the  island. 
If  for  him  the  primitive  history  of  the  Corsicans  is  veiled  in 
darkness,  how  much  more  so  most  it  be  for  ns. 

But  Seneca  is  certainly  in  error  in  stating  that  the  Ligurians 
and  Spaniards  were  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Phocians. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  their  Celtic  races  were  the  first  and  oldest 
inhabitants  of  Corsica ;  even  the  physiognomy  of  the  present 
Corsicans  is  of  a  Ceitic-Ligurian  type. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  first  historicallj  recorded  event  touching  Corsica,  is  the 
arrival  of  the  fugitive  Phocians,  so  clearly  described  by  Hero- 
dotus. It  is  known  that  these  Asia  Minor  Greeks  had  resolved 
to  leave  their  native  country,  rather  than  sumbit  to  the  intolera- 
ble yoke  of  Cyrus,  and  that,  after  a  solemn  adjuration  to  the 
gods,  they  took  to  their  ships,  with  all  their  treasure.  They 
first  treated  with  the  Chiotes  for  the  cession  of  the  Oenusian 
Islands ;  after  the  rejection  of  this  offer  they  sailed  to  Corsica, 
not  by  chance,  but  because  they  had  there  built  the  town  of 
Alalia,  twenty  years  before.  They  found  their  own  colonists, 
and  remained  with  them  five  years,  building  temples,  as  Hero- 
dotus says :  "But,  because  of  their  robbery  and  plunder  of  the 
neighbouring  people,  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Carthaginians 
armed  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail.  The  Phocians,  on  their  side,  fitted 
out  a  like  number  of  vessels,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  sea 
before  Sardinia,  to  meet  them.  They  gained  the  victory,  but 
it  cost  them  dear ;  for  they  lost  forty  vessels,  and  the  remainder 
were  rendered  unfit  for  service,  from  their  shattered  beaks.  After 
their  return  to  Alalia,  they  left  the  island,  with  their  wives,  and 
children,  and  property,  and  sailed  to  Khegium."  It  is  known 
that  they  subsequently  built  Massilia,  the  present  Marseilles. 

Alalia,  the  Aleria  of  to-day,  was  unquestionably  a  Greek 
colony,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
That  they  must  have  sent  colonies  to  Corsica  before  the  Pho- 
cians, may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  this  commercial 
and  enterprising  nation.  For  the  powerful  Populonia,  lying 
nearly  opposite  to  Corsica,  had  some  time  before  made  an 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  cast  coast  of  the  island,  after 
having  acquired  Elba.  Diodorus,  in  his  fifth  book,  says, 
"  The  two  chief  cities  of  Corsica  are  Calaris  and  Nicsea.  Cala- 
(12) 
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ria  (cormptcd  for  Alalia  or  Aleria)  wm  founded  by  the  Pho- 
cians.  After  baring  dwelt  in  the  island  for  aome  time,  thej 
were  driven  oat  by  the  TyrrheniaQS.  The  latter  bailt  Nicna, 
wbea  they  bad  become  maatera  of  the  sea."  Nicna  is  probably 
Mariana,  sitanted  on  the  same  coast  plain.  We  may  sappose 
that  this  colony  ranked  next  to  NicEea,  and  that  in  cooBeqaence 
of  the  jealousy  and  fear  excited  among  the  Tyrrhenians  by  the 
emigration  of  the  Phocian  commanity,  a  conflict  arose  between 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  latter.  It  ia  not  cert^n  that  the  Car- 
thaginians had  possessions  in  Corsica ;  bnt  they  had  colonies, 
at  the  same  period,  in  the  neighbouring  Sardinia,  Pansanina 
informs  as  that  they  snbdaed  the  Libyans  and  Spaniards  in 
this  island,  and  bailt  two  cities,  Caralis  (Cagliari)  and  Salchos 
(Palma  di  Solo).  The  threatened  danger  from  the  Qreehs 
iudoced  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Tyrrhenians, 
who  had  also  settled  in  Sardinia,  against  the  Phocian  inradcrii. 
The  ancient  historians  likewise  make  mention  of  an  cmigralioii 
of  Coraicans  to  Sardinia,  where  they  are  said  to  hare  planted 
twelve  cities. 

For  a  long  time  after,  wc  hear  nothing  farther  of  the  nfiuirs 
of  Corsica  from  which  the  Etniscans  continued  to  export  honey, 
wax,  ship  timber  and  stares.  Their  gradually  declining  power 
yielded  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  appear  to  hare  obtained  lull 
possession  of  both  islands,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  harbonrs  and 
commercial  cities,  for  the  people  of  the  interior  were  yet  nn- 
Bubdued.  In  the  Punic  wars,  the  grasping  ambition  of  Rome 
dispossessed  the  Carthaginiana  of  both  islands.  Corsica  ia  not 
particularly  mentioned,  either  in  the  Punic  treaty  of  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Tarqninius,  or  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  the  first 
Panic  war.  Sardinia  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Tho 
vicinity  of  Corsica  must  also  hare  attracted  them  to  the  con- 
qaest  of  that  island.  Central  points  in  the  sea  that  washed  tho 
shores  of  Spain,  Ganl,  Italy  and  Africa,  they  presented  excellent 
stations  for  the  fleets  that  the  Romans  sent  out  for  the  conquest 
of  the  coasts  of  those  countries. 

It  is  related  that  in  260,  a.  c,  the  consnl  Lacios  Cur- 
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Delias  Scipio  sailed  over  to  Corsica,  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Aleria,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  conqaered  the  Corsicans  and 
Sardinians,  and  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian.  The  mutilated 
epitaph  of  Scipio  contains  these  words ;  Heg  Cepit  Corsica 
Aleriaque  YRBE.  But  the  subjection  of  the  wild  Corsicans 
was  no  easy  task.  They  made  as  obstinate  and  heroic  a  re- 
sistance as  the  Samuites.  The  Romans  were  defeated  on 
several  occasions,  and  the  Corsicans  frequently  rebelled.  M. 
Claudius  led  an  army  against  the  Corsicans  in  240.  Ynnquished, 
and  in  a  desperate  condition,  he  offered  them  a  favourable  treaty, 
which  they  accepted ;  the  Senate,  however,  did  not  confirm  it. 
That  body  ordered  the  consul  C.  Licinius  Varus  to  severely 
chastise  the  Corsicans,  but  it  delivered  Claudius  to  them,  to  do 
with  him  as  they  pleased.  This  was  a  politic  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  which  they  several  times  resorted  to,  when 
they  had  religious  scruples  against  the  violation  of  an  oath. 
The  Corsicans  acted  as  the  Samnites  and  Spaniards,  in  a  similar 
case.  They  refused  to  receive  the  innocent  general,  and  they 
sent  him  back,  unharmed.  He  was  strangled  at  Rome  and 
thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

Though  overcome  by  the  Romans,  the  Corsicans  were  con- 
tinually in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  at  that  period  displayed 
the  same  patriotic  spirit,  and  love  of  liberty,  which  has  since 
drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  their  sequestered  home  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters.  They  rose  in  arms  with  the  Sardinians  ; 
but  after  the  subjection  of  the  latter,  they  also  suffered  a  bloody 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Myrthe.  They  nevertheless  maintained 
a  firm  stand  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  it  seems  that  they 
compelled  the  Roman  general  to  an  advantageous  peace. 

They  were  again  in  insurrection  in  181,  b.  c.  Marcus  Pinarius, 
Praetor  of  Sardinia,  immediately  sailed  over  to  Corsica,  with  an 
army,  and  slew  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  islanders  in  a 
sanguinary  battle,  of  which  mention  is  made  by  Livy.  The 
people  laid  down  their  arms,  gave  hostages,  and  a  tribute  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wax.  Seven  years  lat^r  there 
was  another  rising  and  another  bloody  contest.    Seven  thousand 
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CorsicanB  were  left  on  the  field,  and  two  thooBand  taken 
prisonera,  and  the  tribute  was  increased  to  two  hundred  thon- 
sand  pounds  of  wax.  Ten  years  Hubseqnently,  this  gallant  people 
again  took  np  arms,  and  obliged  the  Komaosto  send  a  conaular 
arm;  against  them.  JaTentias  Thatea,  and  Scipio  Nasica  after 
him,  completely  subdued  the  island. 

The  Romans  had  thus  to  wage  a  war  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  against  these  brave  islaodera,  before  they  could  reduce 
them  to  submission.  They  governed  Corsica,  in  common  with 
Sardinia,  bj  a  pnetor,  who  resided  in  Cagliari,  and  sent  a 
lientenaut  or  legate  to  Corsica.  But  it  was  only  in  the  first 
civil  war  that  the  Romans  seriously  tboaght  of  colonizing  it. 
The  celebrated  Marius  fgnnded  the  colony  of  Mariana  upon  the 
beautiful  plain  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Sylla,  at  a  later  period 
built  Aleria  on  the  same  plain,  restoring  the  former  Alalia  of 
the  Phocians.  Corsica  now  began  to  be  Romanized,  the  Celtic- 
Spanish  language  to  change,  and  Roman  customs  to  prevail. 
We  hear  of  no  more  insurrections  by  the  Corsicans  against  their 
rulers,  and  the  island  is  only  once  again  htBtorically  mentioned, 
when  Sextos  Fompeius,  in  defiance  of  the  Triumvirs,  established 
bis  sapremacy  over  the  Mediterranean,  seized  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  Sicily.     His  kingdom  was  not  of  long  duration. 


CHAPTER    III. 

That  the  island,  under  the  long  domination  of  the  Romans 
was  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  we  might  expect,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  condition  of  the  interior,  which  the  Romans 
had,  probably,  never  sabdned.  They  satisfied  themselves  with 
the  two  colonies,  and  some  harbour  settlements.  The  beautiful 
coast  fronting  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy  was  preferred  for 
liabitation.     According  to  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  a  Roman 
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road  ran  from  Mariana  along  the  coast,  soathwardlj,  to  Aleria, 
Prsesidiam,  Portus  Favonius  Pallae,  to  the  present  Bonifacio 
on  the  straits.  This  was  the  crossing  point  to  Portus  Tibula, 
{cartio  Aragonese,)  a  considerable  place,  whence  a  road  led  to 
Caralis,  the  Cagliari  of  to-daj. 

Pliny  speaks  of  thirty-three  cities  in  Corsica,  but  gives  the 
names  of  only  the  two  Roman  colonies.  Strabo,  however,  who 
wrote  not  long  before  him,  says,  on  the  contrary,  of  Corsica : 
"  There  are  some  small  towns,  such  as  Blcssiua,  Charax 
Eniconiffi,  and  Vapenes."  These  names  no  longer  exist.  Pliny 
may  have  considered  every  castle  as  a  town.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
contrary,  particularly  mentions  byname  the  various  divisions  of 
Corsica,  and  the  tribes  which  inhabited  them.  Many  of  the  terms 
he  makes  use  of,  are  more  or  less  distinctly  preserved  to  this 
day  in  Corsica. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  ancient  historians  also,  for  some 
notices  of  the  customs  and  character  of  the  Corsicans  of  that 
period.  I  cite  them  here,  for  it  is  curious  to  compare  their 
descriptions  with  those  made  of  them  in  the  middle  ages  and  by 
recent  writers. 

Strabo  says  of  Corsica :  '*  It  is  poorly  inhabited,  as  it  is  very 
rugged,  and,  in  many  parts,  entirely  impenetrable.  Hence  it 
is,  that  those  who  live  in  the  mountains  sustain  themselves  by 
plunder,  and  are  wilder  than  the  very  beasts.  When  the 
Roman  generals  made  an  expedition  against  the  island,  and 
assailed  the  fastnesses,  they  carried  off  a  great  number  as  slaves, 
whose  barbarous  habits  and  appearance  astonished  the  people 
of  Rome.  For  they  either  took  their  own  lives,  or  tired  out 
the  patience  of  their  masters  by  their  pride  and  obstinacy,  so 
that  the  purchasers  found  them  a  dear  bargain,  cheaply  as  they 
may  have  bought  them." 

Diodorus  says  :  *' After  the  Tyrrhenians  had  possessed  the 
Corsican  cities  for  some  time,  they  exacted  from  them,  as  tribute, 
rosin,  wax,  and  honey,  which  were  produced  in  great  quantities. 
The  Corsican  slaves  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  appear 
to  be  preferred  to  all  others  for  domestic  purposes.     Almost 
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the  entire  ialaad  is  mountaiaoas,  aboandiDg  in  dense  forests, 
and  watered  by  small  streams.  The  inhabitants  live  on  milk, 
honej  aod  meat,  of  which  they  have  a  bountiful  supply.  The 
Corsicans  are  just  among  each  other,  and  mach  more  civilized 
in  their  manners  than  other  barbarian  people.  The  honey 
combs  ia  the  trees  od  the  mountains  belong  to  the  first  finder. 
The  sheep  are  known  by  certain  marlcs,  and  though  they  run  at 
large,  are  recognized  as  the  property  of  their  owners.  In  every 
department  of  life,  the  same  rules  of  justice  prevail,  and  are 
enforced.  Their  customs  tonching  the  birth  of  children  are 
very  strange  ;  no  cure  is  taken  of  the  mother,  but  the  husband 
lies  in  bed,  in  place  of  the  bearing  wife,  for  several  days,  as  if 
sick  and  in  bodily  pain.  The  great  quantity  of  boxwood  that 
grows  on  the  island,  of  an  uncommon  kind,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  honey.  The  island 
is  inhabited  by  barbarians,  whose  speech  is  very  confused,  and 
difficult  of  understanding.  Their  number  amounts  to  more 
than  thirty  thousand." 

Seneca  says  :  "  Where  can  one  find  such  a  naked  and  rugged 
region,  as  this  rocky  island?  Where  is  there  one  so  scarce  of 
productions,  with  such  a  rude  populatiou,  inhospitable  climate, 
and  moro  horrible  situation  ?  And  yet  it  contains  more 
strangers  than  natives." 

From  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  we  may  infer  that 
Corsica  was  but  inconsiderably  inhabited,  and  poor  in  products, 
beyond  those  yielded  by  its  primitive  forests.  Seneca's  ex- 
aggerations may  be  ascribed  to  his  position  as  an  exile.  Strabo 
and  Diodorns  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Corsican  slaves.  History  and  the  unchanged  character  of  the 
Corsicans,  who  could  never  be  rendered  capable  of  slavery,  are 
in  favour  of  the  fonaer.  Tlie  esperieuce  of  all  ages  confirms 
tlie  truth  of  Diodoras's  remarks,  concerning  their  sense  of  justice, 

Among  the  epigrams  on  the  Corsicans  which  are  ascribed  to 
Seneca,  are  the  following  :  their  first  law  is  vengeance ;  tlie 
second,  to  live  by  robbery;  the  third,  to  lie;  the  fourth^  to 
deny  the  gods. 
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These  are  the  most  important  accounts  of  Corsica  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

Corsica  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  from 
whom,  at  a  later  period,  it  received  Christianity.  Down  to  the 
fall  of  Rome,  the  island  again  became  the  prej  of  roving 
adventurers  by  laud  and  sea.  It  was  oyerrun  by  yarioos  peo- 
ple, and  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  nations,  tongues,  and 
customs  arose,  as  in  the  more  ancient  times. 

Germans,  Byzantine  Greeks,  Moors,  and  Romans,  invaded 
the  island.  But  the  Roman  influence,  established  by  the  long 
sway  of  the  Romans  in  the  island,  and  confirmed  by  multitudes 
of  fugitive  Italians,  constituted  the  unshaken  basis  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Vandals,  under  Gcnseric,  landed  in  Corsica,  and 
kept  the  island  a  long  time,  until  they  were  finally  driven  out 
by  Belisarius.  After  the  Goths  and  Longobards  had  become 
masters  of  Corsica,  it  was  taken  by  the  Byzantines,  and 
remained  in  their  power  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Many 
Greek  names  and  roots  of  the  present  day  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  period. 

The  rule  of  the  Greeks  was  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks. 
They  appear  to  have  looked  upon  the  Corsicans  as  a  mass  of 
wild  beasts :  they  oppressed  them  with  insuj)portable  taxes, 
and  compelled  them  to  sell  their  children  to  meet  these  burdens, 
From  this  epoch  begins  a  series  of  incessant  combats,  and  the 
history  of  the  island  for  centuries  was  little  else  than  a  con- 
tinual struggle  in  defence  of  life,  and  the  freedom  of  their 
native  country. 

In  713,  theTirst  swarms  of  Saracens  made  their  appearance 
in  Corsica.     After  Spain  had  submitted  to  the  Moors,  all  the 
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islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  ravaged  by  t)ie  Mohammed- 
ans, and  many  durable  gorernmenta  vere  founded  by  them. 
Tho  Qrcek  emperors,  employed  in  the  East,  abandoned  the 
West,  which  found  new  protectors  in  the  Franks.  The  rela- 
tions of  Charles  the  Great  with  Corsica  are  derived  from  the 
historian  Eginhard,  who  states  that  the  emperor  despatched 
Count  Borkhard  with  a  Beet  to  defend  the  island  against  the 
Saracens.  His  son  Charles  also  totally  defeated  them  at  Mari- 
ana. These  combats  with  the  Moors  have  been  fiuthfully  pre- 
Berred  in  the  traditions  of  the  Corsican  people.  The  rebel 
Roman  nobleman,  Hngo  Colonna,  whom  the  po|>e,  Stephen 
lY.,  sent  to  Corsica,  to  get  rid  of,  with  his  companions,  Guido 
Sarelli  and  Amondo  Nasica,  was  particnlarly  diatingnished  in 
this  war.  Colonna  Srst  took  Aleria  from  the  Moors,  after  a 
chlvalrODS  combat  between  three  Paladins  and  three  Moors ; 
he  next  defeated  the  Moorish  king  Nngalon  at  Mariana,  and 
obliged  all  the  infidels  to  be  baptized.  The  Corsican  chronicle 
mentions  Ganelon  aa  companion  to  Hugo,  a  nephew  of  Qanelon 
of  Mayence,  and  says  that  he  went  to  Corsica  to  wash  out  the 
shame  of  bis  honse  in  Moorish  blood. 

In  833,  the  Tuscan  Margrave  Bonifacius,  after  having  tolaljy 
routed  the  Saracens  in  a  great  naval  battle  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  near  TItica,  on  his  voyage  home,  landed  on  the 
BOttth  cape  of  Corsica,  and  built  upon  its  chalk  cliSa  the  fortress, 
which  received  from  hira  Iho  name  of  Bonifacio.  St.  Lonis 
gave  him  Corsica  &a  a  fuod.  The  Etrurian  coast  tlius,  a  second 
time,  asserted  its  supremacy  over  the  island,  and  governed  it 
down  to  Lambert,  the  last  of  tho  Tuscan  margraves,  who  died 
in  951. 

After  the  domination  of  Bcrengar  and  Adalbert  of  Frionl, 
the  emperor.  Otto  the  Second,  gave  Corsica  to  his  adherent, 
the  Margrave  Ungo  of  Toscany.  Its  subsequent  history  is 
enveloped  in  obscarity,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pisans. 

From  about  this  period,  and  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  an  arrogant  and  savage  nobility  grew  up, 
which  founded  many  families  and  baronies  throughout  the  island. 
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Only  a  very  small  part  of  them  were  of  Corsican  origin.  The 
Italian  nobles  and  the  Longobard,  Gothic,  or  Frank  rassals  who 
fled  before  the  barbarians,  received  land  and  feudal  titles  in 
retnrn  for  military  service  against  the  Moors,  and  gradaally 
created  hereditary  dynasties.  The  Corsican  chronicler  traces 
the  descent  of  all  the  noble  families  from  the  Roman  Hago 
Colonna  and  his  followers.  He  calls  him  Gonnt  of  Corsica, 
and  deduces  the  most  distingnished  Corsican  family,  the  Cinar- 
chesi,  from  his  son  Cinarco;  the  Biancolacci,  from  Bianco, 
another  son ;  and  the  Pinaschi,  from  a  son  of  Sayelli ;  and  so 
on  with  the  Amondasci,  the  Rollandini,  who  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  Ganelon  and  others.  From  this  multitude  of 
petty  tyrants  some  families  afterwards  rose  to  great  power,  such 
as  the  Gentili  of  Cape  Corro,  and  the  Da  Mare :  beyond  the 
mountains  were  the  lords  of  Leca,  Istrea,  Bocca,  Ornano,  and 
Bozio. 


CHAPTER  V. 

For  a  long  course  of  time,  Corsican  history  is  nothing  but 
the  bloody  picture  of  the  tyranny  of  the  barons  and  of  their 
wars  with  each  other.  The  coasts  were  deserted,  and  the 
ancient  cities  of  Aleria  and  Mariana  were  gradually  abandoned ; 
the  people  of  the  seashore,  out  of  fear  of  the  Saracens,  fled 
up  into  the  mountains,  where  they  built  strongly  fortified  towns 
among  the  natural  fastnesses,  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
corsairs  and  the  barons.  Few  countries  have  produced  such  a 
brutal  and  cruel  nobility  as  Corsica.  Surrounded  by  a  half  savage 
and  miserably  poor  population,  in  a  rude  wilderness  of  rock  and 
forest,  unchecked  by  the  counteracting  influences  of  civilized 
customs  and  industry ;  free  from  the  restraints  of  the  church, 
and  out  ofl*  from  the  world  and  its  ameliorating  intercourse. 
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these  wild  feodal  lords  gave  fall  vent  to  their  last  of  power  and 
rapiDC.  In  other  coantries  the  various  classes  united  in  frater- 
DJties  and  com  man  i  ties  against  the  nobility  ;  bnt  it  was  mnch 
more  difficult  ia  Corsica,  where  neither  cainmerce,  indnstrj, 
nor  towns  had  formed  a  citizen  class.  It  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, under  these  circ  qui  stances,  that  a  nation  of  rude  peaaanta 
ehonld  have  provided  themselves  with  a  parely  democratic  or 
patriarchal  system  of  government. 

Id  Gontinual  war  with  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages, and  with  each  other,  for  the  snpremacy,  the  barons  at  last 
Bubniiltcd  to  the  lord  of  Cinarca,  who  set  himself  np  as  the 
despot  of  the  island.  Scant;  as  onr  sources  of  information  are, 
we  can  gather  from  them,  that  the  people  of  the  interior  bad, 
hitherto,  opposed  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  barons. 
Through  fear  of  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Cinarca,  the  people 
assembled  in  a  diet,  at  Morosaglia,  which  is  the  first  popular 
parliament  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  Corsican  history., 
Sambuccio  of  Alando,  a  gallant  man,  was  there  chosen  As  the 
popular  leader ;  with  him  begins  the  long  aeries  of  Corsican 
heroes,  who  have  been  distinguished  for  love  of  coantry,  and 
the  splendid  courage  of  their  actions. 

Sambuccio  defeated  the  lord  of  Cinarca,  and  drove  him  back 
on  his  fendal  estates.  To  secure  success,  he  formed  a  confcde- 
racy,  like  that  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  under  similar  circnm- 
Btancea,  at  a  later  period.  All  the  country  from  Aleria  to 
Calvi  and  Brando  was  united  into  a  free  commanity,  under  the 
name  of  Terra  del  Commune,  which  has  been  preserved  to  the 
most  recent  times.  This  community,  formed  according  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  country,  was  very  simple  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  purely  democratic ;  for  the  island,  by  its  moantain- 
system,  is  broken  into  valleys  or  sectiflns,  like  a  honeycomb. 
All  the  population  in  a  valley  generally  form  one  chnrch 
parish,  which  is  still  designated,  as  in  ancient  times,  by  the 
Italian  name  pieve  {pklt).  Every  pieve  also  embraces  a  cer- 
tain nnraber  of  communes  or  districts  {pnese).  Each  commune 
in  their  popular  gathering  before  the  chnrch,  elected  upodctla, 
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or  cbief,  and  two  or  more  padri  dd  commune,  fathers  of  iLe 
coramane,  probably  for  the  term  of  a  year,  as  was  afterwards 
the  castom.  It  was  their  daty,  in  a  paternal  spirit,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  commune,  to  settle  disputes,  and  pro- 
tect the  weak.  In  joint  meeting  they  selected  one  of  their 
number  as  caporale,  who  seems  to  haye  exercised  the  authority 
of  a  popular  tribune,  and  was  expressly  appointed  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  every  manner.  The  podesia  again 
met,  and  chose  the  dodici,  the  twelve  men,  the  highest  legis- 
lative council  of  the  confederacy. 

Imperfect  and  obscure  as  are  the  contemporary  accounts 
touching  Sambuccio  and  his  regulations,  we  know  enough  to 
be  assured  that  the  Corsicans  were  able,  thus  early,  of  them- 
selves to  establish  a  democratic  form  of  government.  These 
seeds,  once  planted,  were  never  stifled,  but  they  flourished 
amid  all  storms,  ennobled  the  rude  power  of  a  jealously  dis- 
posed people,  nourished  a  matchless  love  of  country,  and  a 
heroic'  devotion  to  liberty,  and  enabled  Corsica  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  democratic  government  of  Pasquale  Paoli,  when 
the  great  nations  of  the  European  continent  lay  in  the  bonds 
of  despotism,  and  before  North  America  had  won  its  indepen- 
dence, or  France  had  begun  her  revolution.  Corsica  had  no 
slaves  or  serfs ;  every  Corsican  was  a  freeman,  participating  in 
the  self-government  of  his  commune  and  the  popular  assembly 
. — next  to  a  love  of  justice  and  country,  this  is  especially  the 
basis  of  civil  liberty.  As  Diodorus  has  boasted,  the  Corsicans 
possessed  a  great  regard  for  justice,  but  the  distracted  state  of 
their  island,  and  the  foreign  domination,  from  which  they  could 
not  extricate  themselves,  was  a  great  bar  to  their  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  happened  to  the  legislator  Sambnccio  as  to  many  others : 
bia  vise  enactiueiite,  at  his  death,  Buffered  a  sadden  overthrow. 
The  barons  immediatelj  issued  from  their  strongholds,  and 
spread  wax  and  confnsioD  thronghont  the  land.  The  people, 
in  despur,  tamed  to  the  Tuscan  Margrave  Malaspina,  and 
placed  themselves  ander  his  protection.  He  landed  od  the 
island  with  a  great  army,  overcame  the  barons,  and  restored 
tranqaillit/.  This  occurred  about  the  ^ear  1020,  and  the  Mala- 
■pini  appear  to  have  remained  rectors  of  the  Terra  del  Com- 
maae  down  W  1070,  while  the  nobles  prevailed  in  the  rest  of 
the  island.  The  pope  also,  vho  deduced  his  right  to  Corsica 
from  the  Frank  kings,  at  this  time  mingled  in  the  afTairs  of 
the  island.  It  appears  that  he  disposed  of  it  as  a  fief,  and 
that  Malaspina,  with  his  consent,  was  named  Conat  of  Corsica. 
In  order  farther  to  secure  its  fealty,  he  divided  the  island  into 
six  bishoprics,  Aleria,  Ajaccio,  Accis,  Mariana,  Nebbio,  and 
Sagona. 

Gregory  the  Seventh  availed  himself  of  Landnlph,  bishop  of 
Pisa,  whom  he  sent  to  Corsica,  to  procure  the  submission  of 
the  people  to  the  church.  When  this  was  effected,  Gregory,  and 
after  him  Urban  the  Second,  in  1098,  placed  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica forever  under  the  bishopric  of  Pisa,  which  was  raised  to  an 
Archbishopric.  The  Pisans  thus  obtained  the  mastery  of  the 
island,  and  maintained  it,  amid  continual  contests  and  an  inse- 
cure possession,  for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

Their  rule  was  wise,  just,  and  beneficent,  and  is  highly  praised 
by  all  the  historians  of  Corsica.  They  promoted  the  cnltivation 
of  the  country,  rebuilt  the  towns,  constructed  bridges,  roads, 
and  watch  towers  on  the  coasts,  and  even  transplanted  their 
tasto  for  art,  at  least  in  church  architecture.  The  finest  old 
churches  of  the  island  arc  of  Pisan  origin,  as  is  evident  from 
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their  chaste  and  pleasing  style.  The  republic  of  Pisa,  every 
two  years,  sent  an  officer  to  the  island,  who,^n  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  under  the  title  of  giudice^  judge,  administered  law  and 
justice.  The  communes,  as  established  by  Sambuccio,  yet 
remained  in  existence. 

In  the  mean  time  Genoa,  jealous  of  the  Pisan  supremacy 
on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica,  was  unwilling  to  leave 
ner  rival  in  possession  of  so  advantageous  a  station  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  her  very  gates.  Before  Urban  the 
Second  had  placed  the  bishopric  of  Corsica  under  the  metro- 
politan of  Pisa,  the  Genoese  protested,  and  several  times 
obliged  the  popes  to  take  back  again  the  Pisan  investi- 
ture. Innocent  the  Second,  in  1133,  yielded  to  the  urgency 
of  the  strife,  and  while  he  placed  the  Corsican  bishoprics  of 
Mariana,  Accia,  and  Nebbio,  under  the  newly  created  arch- 
bishopric of  Genoa,  he  left  those  of  Aleria,  Sagona,  and 
Ajaccio,  to  the  Pisans.  The  Genoese  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement,  but  aspired  after  the  entire  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  island.  Always  at  war  with  Pisa,  they  seized 
on  a  favourable  opportunity  to  surprise  Bonifacio,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  celebrating  the  festivities  of  a  wedding. 
Ilonorius  the  Third  was  obliged  to  confirm  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  place  in  121T.  They  fortified  the  impregnable  rock 
as  the  citadel  of  their  power,  and  while  they  granted  the  city 
many  privileges,  and  commercial  franchises,  they  compelled  a 
great  number  of  Genoese  families  to  settle  in  it.  Bonifacio 
thus  became  the  first  Genoese  colony  in  Corsica. 


CHAPTER  YIT. 

Corsica  was  now  split  into  factions.  A  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants was  in  favour  of  the  Pisans,  another  preferred  the  Genoese, 
many  nobles  stood  up  for  themselves,  and  the  Terra  del  Com- 
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miuie  agmin  Bnerted  its  separate  position.  The  Piuna,  asBtUed 
hj  ibelr  powerful  enemieB  in  Italy,  and  redaced  to  the  greatest 
extremity,  were  yet  nnvilling  to  give  np  Gureica.  They 
appointed  a  Coraican  of  the  ancient  bmily  of  Cinarca  as  their 
lieateoant  aod  jadge,  aad  eotnisted  him  irith  the  defence  of  the 
island  against  Genoa. 

This  man  was  called  Sinncello,  and  is  famons  nnder  the  name 
of  Giudice  dtlia  Rocca.  His  patriotism  and  valonr,  his  wisdom 
and  justice,  justly  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  men  who, 
in  barbaroDH  ages,  distingaished  tbemselTCS  by  the  Inatre  of 
their  rirtnes.  The  Cinarca  family,  as  has  been  said,  was  driven 
by  one  of  the  papal  margraves  to  Sardinia.  Sinncello  was  one 
of  their  descendants.  He  had  emigrated  to  Pisa,  and  had 
gained  no  little  renown  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  The 
Fisans  now  placed  their  hopes  on  him.  They  named  him  count 
and  rector  of  the  island,  gave  him  some  ships,  and  sent  him 
in  1280  to  Corsica.  He  ancceeded,  with  the  help  of  his  parti* 
sans,  in  overpowering  the  Genoese  party  among  the  nobles,  and 
in  restoring  the  Fisan  snpremacy.  The  Genoese,  however,  sent 
over  Thomas  Spinola  with  troops,  who  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Sinncello.  The  war  lasted  many  years,  and  was  indefatigably 
prosecuted  by  the  Fisans,  even  after  they  had  lost  the  great 
naval  battle,  near  the  rocks  of  Meloria,  against  Uie  Genoese, 
where  the  tragical  tJgolino  commanded ;  in  consequence  of  this 
disaster,  the  power  of  the  Fisans  declined,  and  Corsica  was  no 
longer  tenable. 

A^er  this  victory,  the  Genoese  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  east  coast  of  Corsica.  They  entmsted  General  Lnchetto 
Doria  vritb  the  subjection  of  the  island,  and  the  ezpalsion  of 
the  gallant  Sinncello.  Bat  Doria  was  also  sorely  beaten  by 
him,  and  for  many  years  this  extraordinary  man  held  his  gronnd 
in  continnal  combats  with  the  Genoese  troops  and  the  nobles 
of  the  country,  which  appears  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete anarchy.  The  chroniclers  have  snrronnded  the  actions 
of  Giudice  with  traditionary  tales  of  prowess,  and  have  invested 
bis  combats  with  a  highly  romantic  character.    Oindice  had 
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BIX  danghtcrs,  married  to  the  most  distingaished  men  of  the 
island  ;  his  bitter  cnenij,  Giovanninello,  had  also  six  daagh- 
ters,  equally  well  provided  for.  Their  six  bridegrooms  con- 
spired against  Giadice,  and  slew  in  one  night  seveutj  of  his 
armed  followers.  This  was  the  canse  of  a  division  of  the  island 
into  two  parties,  who  fonght  with  each  other  like  Gnelfs  and 
Ohibellines,  for  two  hundred  years.  Giovanninello,  however, 
was  driven  to  Genoa ;  but  he  soon  returned,  and  built  the  cita- 
del of  Calvi,  which  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  Genoese,  and 
became  the  second  colony  of  that  people  in  the  island.  The 
chroniclers  relate  many  such  instances  as  the  following  of  the 
justice  of  Giudice,  and  of  his  clemency.  Having  once  taken 
many  Genoese  prisoners,  he  promised  to  set  all  the  married 
ones  at  liberty,  if  their  wives  would  come  and  seek  them. 
When  the  women  came,  one  of  his  nephews  compelled  a 
Genoese  to  share  his  bed.  Giudice  caused  him  to  be  beheaded 
on  the  spot,  and,  according  to  promise,  sent  the  prisoners 
home.  This  man  is  particularly  designated  as  Gindice,  or 
judge,  because  among  a  rude  people,  and  in  barbarous  times, 
the  judicial  power  unites  all  other  authority  and  virtues. 

In  his  old  age,  Giudice  was  blind.  The  old  warrior  fell  into 
a  quarrel  with  his  bastard  son  Salncse,  who  took  him  prisoner 
by  a  stratagem,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  Genoese.  When 
the  veteran  was  about  to  embark,  he  kneeled  down  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  solemnly  cursed  his  son  and  his  posterity.  lie  was 
cast  into  a  wretched  dungeon  in  Genoa,  and  died  there,  in  the 
tower  of  Malapaga,  in  1312.  Filippiui,  a  Corsican  historian, 
says  of  him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the 
island  over  produced :  ho  was  brave  and  expert  as-  a  soldier, 
wonderfully  rapid  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  great  in  coun- 
cil, an  impartial  judge,  generous  to  his  followers,  and  undaunted 
in  misfortune — characteristics  i)Ossessed  by  almost  all  the  Cor- 
sicans.  With  Giudice,  the  Pisan  domination  was  extinguished 
in  Corsica. 


CHAPTER    TUI. 

Piu  formally  sorreDdered  the  island  to  Oenoa,  and  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Gindice,  the  Terra  del  Commime  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  submitted  to  the  authority  .of  the 
latter  power.  The  commune  sent  four  enroys  to  the  Senate  of 
Genoa  vith  a  promise  of  submission,  on  the  condition  that  the 
Corsicaos  should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  twenty  toldi 
for  every  hearth.  This  propoBition  was  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
and  in  1348  the  6rst  Genoese  governor  of  the  island  was  ap- 
pointed.  This  was  Boccanera,  who  by  his  enei^  of  character 
and  ability,  restored  tranquillity  in  his  one  years  administration. 
But  he  had  scarcely  returned  from  his  post,  when  the  factious 
agaiu  sprang  into  life,  and  plunged  the  country  into  the  wildest 
anarchy;  the  supremacy  of  Genoa  had  been  previously  contested, 
aa  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  as  far  back  as  1296,  by  virtue  of 
an  old  feudal  claim  of  the  Holy  See,  had  conferred  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  on  King  Jacob,  of  Arragon.  Those  Corsicans  who 
were  unwilling  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa,  placed 
their  hopes  of  support  on  the  house  of  Arragou,  as  Spain  seemed 
to  be  preparing  to  assert  her  rights  to  the  island. 

The  next  period  of  Corsicau  history  exhibits  the  most  sangui- 
nary wars  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  with  Genoa.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  Qiudice,  such  a  general  anarchy  prevailed,  and 
the  misery  was  so  great,  that  the  Corsican  chronicler  is  astonished 
that  the  people  did  not  all  rise  and  emigrate.  The  barons  exer- 
cised their  power  with  great  tyranny,  when  they  no  longer  felt 
the  heavy  hand  of  Gindice,  some  independently  and  others  while 
they  paid  tribute  to  Genoa.  All  sought  to  domineer  and  extort. 
The  total  dissotation  of  social  order  produced  a  wild  and  fanatical 
sect  of  comraunists,  both  in  Corsica  and  in  Holy,  so  terribly 
famous  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Giovvaiinali.  They 
originated  in  the  district  of  Carbini  on  the  otlicr  side  of  the 
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mountains.  Their  founders  were  Polo  and  Arrigo,  two  bastard 
sons  of  Gngliclmuccio,  lords  of  Attala.  ''In  this  sect,"  says 
HiQ  chronicler,  **  the  women  were  as  the  men,  all  things  were 
held  in  common,  women  and  children  as  well  as  property.  They 
probably  desired  to  revire  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  as  it 
existed  under  Saturn.  These  sectaries  practised  rites  of  their 
own,  they  assembled  by  night  in  the  churches  to  offer  sacrifice 
with  certain  false  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  when  the  lights  were 
put  out,  and  the  most  licentious  pleasures  were  indulged  in  by 
the  mixed  crowd  of  both  sexes.  Polo  was  the  head  of  this 
diabolical  society,  which  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountains." 

The  pope,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  France,  excommunicated 
the  sect ;  he  sent  a  commissioner  with  soldiers  to  Corsica,  who 
defeated  the  communists,  with  many  nobles,  who  had  joined 
them,  in  Pieve  Alesani,  where  they  had  erected  a  fortification. 
WhereTer  a  communist  was  found  he  was  inmiediately  slain.  It 
is  possible  that  the  idea  of  this  sect  had  been  derived  from  Italy ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  so  generally  took  root  among 
the  poor  oppressed  Corsicans,  who  regarded  the  equality  of 
mankind  as  quite  natural.  Neither  priestly  power  nor  ecclesias- 
tical fanaticism  erer  flourished  among  the  Corsicans ;  they  were 
at  least  exempt  from  these  two  plagues. 


CHAPTER    IX 

Dmnx  to  desperation  by  the  tyranny  of  the  barons,  the  people 
turned  for  relief,  after  Boccanera-s  departure,  to  Genoa.  The 
republic  next  sent  Tridano  della  Torre  to  the  island.  He  held 
the  barons  in  check,  and  ruled  for  twelve  years  in  peace,  and 
with  ability. 

At  this  time,  the  second  famous  man  of  the  Cinarca  or  Roccm 
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nee  appeared,  Arrigo  dellR  Bocca ;  yonng,  vigoroas,  Tehement 
of  diapositioD,  born  to  rale,  he  was  as  aoyielding  as  Qiudice,  as 
fertile  in  expedients,  and  as  valiant  in  arms.  His  father, 
Onglielmo,  bad  already  taken  the  field  againat  the  Genoese,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated.  The  sou  resomed  the  straggle.  TTn- 
■nccessfnl  at  first,  he  left  his  native  country  and  wandered  to 
Spain,  where  he  offered  his  services  to  the  honso  of  Arragon, 
and  urged  it  to  assert  the  rights  conferred  by  the  pope.  Daring 
Arrigo'e  absence  in  Arragon,  Tridano  was  overthrown,  the 
nobles  had  rebelled,  the  island  wag  divided  into  the  two  parties 
of  the  Caggionaou  and  Bestagnacci,  and  a  fierce  civil  war  had 
broken  ont. 

Arrigo  della  Bocca  landed  on  the  island  in  1392,  as  it  were, 
without  anus,  and  alone,  bnt  the  people  gathered  to  his  standard 
wherever  he  showed  himself.  At  this  calamitons  period,  Lionello 
LfOmellino  and  Aloigi  Tortorino  were  both  governors  at  the 
same  time.  They  assembled  a  diet  at  Corte  for  consnitation 
and  deliberation.  Arrigo  hiid  in  the  mean  time  qaickly  marched 
to  Cinarca,  beating  the  Qenoese  troops,  wherever  he  encoantered 
them.  He  came  to  a  stand  before  Bigalia,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  took  the  place  by  storm,  assembled  the  people,  and 
caosed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  count  of  Corsica.  The  govern- 
ors, in  dismay,  withdrew  to  Genoa,  leaving  the  whole  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  Corsicans,  with  the  exception  of  Calvi, 
Bonifacio,  and  San  Colambano. 

Arrigo  now  governed  the  island  for  four  years,  with  con- 
summate ability  and  justice,  but  with  great  severity.  He  caused 
many  persons  to  be  pat  to  death,  not  sparing  even  his  own  rela- 
tives. Perhaps  it  was  this  cruelty,  or  the  irrepressibly  factious 
spirit  of  the  Corsicans,  which  alienated  a  part  of  the  people  from 
him.  The  barons  of  Cape  Corso  rose  first  in  secret  understand- 
ing with  Genoa ;  bnt  Arrigo  put  down  the  insurrection  with  an 
iron  hand.  He  introduced  a  griffin  on  Ihc  arms  of  Arragon,  a 
sign  that  he  had  placed  the  island  under  tlie  protection  of  Spain. 

Genoa  was  in  consternation ;  she  hnd  fought  so  many  years 
for  Corsica,  and  yet  the  victory  was  not  secured.     The  circum- 
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stances  of  the  times  bound  the  hands  of  the  republic,  so  that  she 
appeared  willing  to  give  up  the  island.  At  this  crisis,  four 
nobles  united  in  a  stock  association,  and  proposed  to  the  Senate 
to  make  over  the  island  to  them,  with  the  resenration  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  republic.  They  were  the  princes  Magnera, 
Fiscone,  Tortorino,  Taruffo,  and  Lomellino.  They  were  called 
the  Mahona  Society,  and,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  with  the 
Senate,  each  member  bore  the  title  of  governor  of  Corsica. 

They  debarked  on  the  island  with  a  thousand  men,  where 
the  party  hostile  to  Arrigo  was  in  waiting  for  them.  They 
made  but  little  progress,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  so  closely 
pressed  by  their  gallant  enemy,  that  they  thought  it  best  to  come 
to  terms  with  him.  Arrigo  listened  to  their  overtures,  but, 
on  seeing  himself  deceived,  he  soon  again  took  up  arms,  and 
after  a  bloody  battle  drove  the  Mahona  out  of  the  island.  An 
expedition  despatched  by  Genoa  was  more  successful,  and  com- 
pelled Arrigo  to  again  abandon  the  island. 

He  went  a  second  time  to  Spain,  to  solicit  aid  from  King 
John  of  Arragon,  who  consented  to  give  him  two  galleys,  and 
some  soldiers ;  with  this  force,  after  a  two  months  absence,  the 
indomitable  Corsican  again  made  his  appearance  in  his  native 
country.  He  defeated  and  took  Zoaglia,  the  Genoese  governor, 
prisoner,  and  conquered  the  whole  island  to  the  fortified  places 
of  Calvi  and  Bonifacio.  This  occurred  in  1394.  The  republic 
sent  new  generals  and  troops.  What  the  sword  failed  to  effect, 
was  accomplished  by  poison.  Arrigo  della  Kocea  suddenly 
died  in  1401,  and  Genoa  in  the  same  year  surrendered  to  Charles 
the  Sixth,  king  of  France.  From  this  period,  the  destiny  of 
Corsica  seems  to  take  another  turn.  The  French  king  appointed 
Lionello  Lomellino  as  his  feudal  count  of  the  island.  He  is 
the  same  of  that  name  who  belonged  to  the  Mahona,  and  to 
whom  Corsica  is  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  Bastia,  its  largest 
city,  which  became  the  residence  of  the  governor,  after  it  was 
removed  from  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Biguglia. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H       ^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  ¥AN  of  Bimilar  mould  now  began  to  supply  the  place  of 
Arrigo  della  Bocca.  The  characters  of  these  braTc  men  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  an  exactly  similar  con- 
dition of  their  native  land.  From  them,  to  Pasqnale  Paoli  and 
Kapoleon,  there  is  a  continned  snccession  of  brare,  indomitable, 
tragic  heroes,  whose  histories,  with  the  exception  of  one  nmo, 
in  character,  taleuta,  and  fate,  are  as  nnifonn  as  the  long  pro- 
tracted straggle  of  the  island  against  the  domination  of  the 
Genoese.  The  incidents  of  the  career  of  these  men,  who  all 
rose  ont  of  exile,  partake  of  the  marvellaas. 

Tincentello  d'Tstria  was  a  nephew  of  Arrigo,  a  son  of  one  of 
his  sisters  and  Chilfaccio,  a  Corsican  nobleman.  He  had  gone 
in  his  youth  to  the  court  of  Arragon,  where  he  took  service, 
and  distingoished  himself  by  his  military  prowess.  He,  subse- 
qaently,  made  a  saccessfal  corsair  war  against  the  Genoese, 
and  rendered  his  name  terrible  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  state  of  aCTairs,  and  to  attempt  a 
landing  in  bis  country,  where  Coant  Lomellino  had  mode  him- 
Eelf  detested  for  his  crnclties,  and  Francesco  della  Rocca,  a 
natural  son  of  Arrigo,  who  rnled  the  Terra  del  Commnne  in  the 
name  of  Genoa,  as  vice  count,  unsuccessfnlly  struggled  against 
a  strong  opposition  party. 

Yincentello  landed  unexpectedly  in  Sagona,  and,  like  his 
uncle,  made  a  rapid  march  to  Cinarca,  took  Bignglia,  assembled 
the  people,  and  made  himself  Count  of  Corsica.  Francesco 
della  Bocca  was  Immediately  after  assassinated,  but  his  sister 
Violanta,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit,  maintained  herself  in 
arms,  until  she  was  defeated  by  Tincentello.  Bastia  also  sur 
rendered.  Genoa  promptly  sent  auxiliary  troops,  and  Vincen 
tello,  after  a  struggle  of  two  years,  was  forced  to  leave  Corsica 
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as  a  part  of  the  selfish  nobles  had  made  common  canse 
the  republic. 

After  a  short  interval  Yincentello  returned  again  with  Arra- 
gonese  soldiers,  and  divested  the  Genoese  of  the  entire  island, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of  Oalri  and  Bonifacio. 
Inspired  by  his  Tictories,  the  yonng  king  Alfonso,  of  Arragon, 
as  adventuroos  as  his  predecessor,  set  oat  in  person,  with  a 
well-equipped  fleet,  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  crown  of  Arra- 
gon  to  Corsica.  He  came  over  from  Sardinia,  in  1420,  en- 
camped before  Calvi,  and  compelled  that  Genoese  citj  to 
sarrender.  He  then  sailed  to  Boni&cio,  and  while  his  Corsican 
partisans  assailed  the  impregnable  fortress  on  the  land  side, 
he  attacked  it  from  the  sea,  with  a  powerfnl  fleet.  The  si^e 
of  Bonifacio  forms  a  brilliant  episode  iu  these  monotonous 
combats,  and  was  distinguished  as  well  by  the  prowess  of  the 
besiegers,  as  by  the  heroism  of  its  defenders.  The  garrison 
was  thoroughly  devoted  to  Genoa,  a  great  part  of  them  being 
of  Ligurian  origin ;  they  remained  as  firm  as  their  rocks,  and 
yielding  neither  to  hunger,  the  plague,  nor  the  fire  and  sword 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  assaults  were  all  repelled.  Women, 
childrop,  monks,  and  priests  stood  in  arms,  on  the  walls,  and 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  citizens.  For  many  long  months 
they  battled,  hoping  for  succour,  and  they  finally  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  Spaniards  to  such  a  degree  that  Alfonso  retired 
in  despair  to  Spain,  leaving  Yincentello  to  prosecute  the  siege. 
But  the  Genoese  aid  at  last  came,  and  delivered  the  city  on  the 
eve  of  its  fall. 

Yincentello  was  forced  to  retire,  and  as  Calvi  had  also  fallen 
into  the  power  of  Genoa,  the  republic  had  now  two  fortresses 
to  rely  on.  King  Alfonso  made  no  further  attempt  to  conquer 
Corsica.  Yincentello,  limited  to  his  own  resources,  gradually 
lost  ground,  as  the  intrigues  of  Genoa  prevailed  over  the  force 
of  arms,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  nobles  prevented  a  com- 
bined popular  movement. 

The  Genoese  party  was  particularly  strong  at  Cape  Corso, 
where  the  lords  of  Da  Mare  were  in  the  ascendant.     By  their 
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^d  and  tbat  of  the  Caponli,  who  had  gradnally  risen  from 
popular  tribnnes  to  little  despota,  and  had  Toanded  a  new  race 
of  nobility,  Genoa  drove  Vincentello  back  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  bis  fend  of  Cinaroa.  This  valiant  man  fell  by  his  own  fanlt ; 
a  libertine  as  he  was,  he  ravished  a  yonng  maiden  of  Bignglia, 
in  consequence  of  which  her  kinsmen  Sew  to  anna,  and  the 
place  fell  into  the  hands  of  Simon  da  Mare.  The  nnfortnaate 
Tiucentello  now  determined  to  again  solicit  the  support  of 
Arragon,  bnt  Zacharias  Spinola  captnred  the  galleys  which 
were  to  cany  him  to  Sicily,  and  brought  the  terrible  enemy 
of  Genoa  before  the  Senate,  who,  in  1134,  ordered  him  to  be 
decapitated  on  the  steps  of  the  dncal  palace  of  Genoa.  Thos 
perished  this  patriotic  and  glorious  Cordcan. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

After  the  death  of  Yincentello,  the  nobles  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  snpreinacy,  Simon  da  Mare,  Gindice  d'ls- 
tria,  Rennccio  de  Leca,  Paolo  della  Rocca,  all  aspired  after 
the  coveted  title  of  Connt  of  Corsica.  The  two  families  of  the 
Fregosi  and  Adorni,  who  had  divided  the  republic  by  their 
qnarrels,  both  sought  to  indnce  Genoa  to  make  Corsica  the 
property  of  their  respective  houses.  This  gave  occasion  for 
new  wars  and  misery.  The  people  enjoyed  no  year  of  peace  ; 
they  were  continually  in  arms,  waging  offensive  or  defensive 
war.  The  whole  island  was  a  scene  of  devastating  conflagra- 
tion, insuiTCctioD,  war,  and  murderons  deeds. 

In  1443,  a  part  of  the  Corsicana  made  over  the  government 
of  their  country  to  Pope  Eugene  tlie  Fourth,  probably  in  the 
hope  that  the  church  might  be  able  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
factions,  and  establish  peace.  The  pope,  thereupon,  sent  pleni> 
potentiaries  with  troops,  but  they  only  increased  the  confusion. 
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The  people  next  asembled  in  general  diet,  at  Morosaglia,  and 
elected  the  brave  and  magnanimous  Mariano  de  Gaggio  as  their 
lieutenant-general.  Mariano  fell  upon  the  bewildered  Oaporali ; 
drove  them  out  of  their  mountain  towers,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  dignities.  The  Caporali,  on  their  side,  called  the  Genoese 
Adomo  into  the  country.  The  people  again  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  pope ;  as,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
Fregosi  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  power  in  Genoa,  and 
Nicholas  the  Fifth,  a  Genoese,  favored  them,  he  delivered  the 
government  of  the  island  to  Ludovico  Campo  Fregoso  in  1449. 
The  people,  in  vain,  resisted  under  Mariano.  To  increase  this 
interminable  disorder,  an  Arragonese  viceroy,  Jacob  Imbisora, 
also  appeared,  demanding  submission  in  the  name  of  his  royal 
master. 

The  despairing  people  convened  together  in  general  assembly 
at  Lago  Benedetto,  and  there  adopted  the  momentous  resolu- 
tion of  putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  bank  of 
St.  George,  of  Genoa.  This  society  had  been  founded  in  1346, 
by  a  company  of  capitalists,  who  lent  money  to  the  republic, 
and  received  in  return  certain  public  revenues,  as  security.  In 
conformity  with  the  proposal  of  the  Corsicans,  the  Genoese 
republic  ceded  the  island  to  this  bank,  and,  in  consideration  of 
a  certain  amount  of  indemnity,  the  Fregosi  gave  up  their  claims. 

The  company  of  St.  George  received  Corsica  as  their  pro- 
perty in  1453,  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Senate,  as  it  were, 
as  an  estate  from  which  they  w^ere  at  liberty  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  revenue. 

But  years  elapsed  before  the  bank  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  island.  The  nobles,  beyond  the  mountains, 
who  were  in  alliance  with  Arragon,  made  a  desperate  resist^ 
ance.  The  governors  of  the  bank  acted  with  ruthless  severity ; 
many  distinguished  persons  were  beheaded,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  nobility  went  into  exile,  and  united  themselves  with 
Tomaseo  Fregoso,  a  man  of  restless  ambition,  who,  since  the 
election  of  his  uncle  Ludovico  to  the  ducal  chair,  revived  anew 
the  claims  of  his  family  to  Corsica.     He  invaded  the  island, 
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accompanied  by  the  emigrants,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  bank, 
and  couqaered  the  greater  part  of  the  country ;  in  return  for 
his  serrices,  he  was  elected  count  by  the  people. 

In  1464,  Genoa  was  taken  by  Francesco  Sforza,  of  Milan, 
and  a  power  with  which  Corsica  had  never  had  any  dealings, 
now  regarded  it  as  their  property.  The  Corsicans,  to  whom 
any  other  master  was  more  acceptable  than  Genoa,  gladly  swore 
allegiance,  on  a  fixed  day,  to  Antonio  Cotta,  the  Milanese 
commander-in-chief.  But  a  trivial  quarrel,  on  the  same  day, 
was  sufficient  to  again  set  Corsica  in  flames.  A  couple  of  pea- 
sants of  Nebbio  had  fallen  into  a  bloody  contest  with  the  people 
of  the  barons,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
Milanese  commander  had  immediately  punished  the  culpable 
parties.  Thus  outraged  in  their  baronial  rights,  the  nobles 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  home,  burning  with  rage,  but 
without  uttering  a  word.  They  prepared  for  war.  To  avoid 
such  a  calamity,  the  people  of  the  Terra  del  Commune  assem- 
bled at  Casinca,  and  elected  Sambuccio  d'Alando,  a  descendant 
of  the  first  Corsican  legislator,  vicar  of  the  people,  with  full 
power  to  employ  every  means  to  restore  peace.  The  dictator- 
ship of  Sambuccio  spread  terror,  and  enforced  obedience  and 
tranquillity ;  in  another  diet,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Milan, 
to  lay  the  state  of  a£fairs  before  the  duke,  and  to  solicit  the 
recall  of  Cotta. 

Cotta  was  relieved  by  the  wicked  Amelia,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  war  of  a  years  duration.  Amid  all  these  storms,  we  see  the 
democratic  Terra  del  Commune,  as  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  island,  surrounded  by  the  barons,  firmly  holding  together, 
and  truly  representing  the  Corsican  people.  For  almost  two 
hundred  years  no  event  of  importance  occurred,  but  the  convo- 
cation of  the  diet,  and  the  election  of  a  count  and  vicar,  by 
the  people  themselves. 

When  the  war  between  Corsica  and  Milan  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, Thomas  Campo  Fregoso  reappeared,  to  try  his  fortune 
again.  The  Milanese  sent  him  back  a  prisoner  to  their  city. 
In  1480  he  returned  from  thence,  to  the  general  astonishment. 
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provided  with  diplomas,  sastaining  his  claims  on  Corsica.  His 
goYernment,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Janas,  was  too  cmel  to 
be  of  long  duration,  although  they  were  connected  in  family 
relationship  with  Giampolo  da  Leca,  ihe  most  distinguished 
man  of  the  island. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  chose  Benuccio  da  Leca  for 
their  leader,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  lord  of  Piombino, 
Appian  the  Fourth,  and  delivered  him  Corsica,  on  condition  of 
his  sending  a  sufficient  force  to  deliver  the  island  from  all  its 
tyrants.  Such  was  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people,  that 
they  sought  help  from  any  and  every  quarter,  calling  among 
them  one  powerful  despot  after  another,  which  only  added 
foreign  tyrants  to  their  own  domestic  oppressors.  The  lord  of 
Piombiuo  deemed  the  moment  opportune  to  try  his  own  fortune 
in  Corsica,  as  he  had  already  a  part  of  Elba  in  his  power.  He 
sent  over  his  brother  Gherardo  di  Montagnara,  with  a  small 
army.  Gherardo  was  young,  of  brilliant  manners,  and  theatri- 
cal demeanour.  He  came  provided  with  a  precious  wardrobe, 
a  splendid  suite,  magnificent  horses,  and  a  great  number  of 
musicians,  dogs,  and  jugglers.  He  acted  as  if  he  intended  to 
conquer  the  island  by  the  charms  of  music.  The  Corsicans, 
who  had  scarcely  bread  enough  for  their  daily  wants,  were 
astounded  at  his  strange  habits  and  manners ;  they  introduced 
him  to  the  popular  diet  at  Lago  Benedetto,  and  with  great 
rejoicing,  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  count  of  Corsica, 
in  1483.  The  Fregosi  now  lost  heart ;  giving  up  their  cause 
as  ruined,  they  soon  after  sold  out  their  claims  on  Corsica  to 
the  bank  of  Genoa,  for  two  thousand  gold  scudi.  The  bank 
vigorously  prosecuted  the  war  against  Gherardo  and  Renuccio, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  defeated.  This  event  intimidated  the 
lord  of  Piombino  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  hurriedly  abandoned 
the  island  with  much  less  theatrical  pomp  than  when  he  entered 
it.     Piombino  made  no  further  attempts  at  its  acquisition. 


CHAPTER    Xir. 

Two  Taliant  men  saccessiyely  ftrose,  to  combat  Genoa. 
Oiampolo  da  Leca,  as  we  hare  seen,  had  connected  himself,  bj 
familj  ties,  with  the  Fregosi.  Although  these  lords  had  made 
over  their  rights  to  the  bank,  they  conld  not  renounce  their 
pretensions.  Janns,  from  Genoa,  stimulated  his  relations  to 
rebellion  against  the  governor,  Matthew  Fresco.  Giampolo 
began  the  war ;  but,  defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  bank,  after 
Daring  in  vain  solicited  succour  from  Floreuce,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  emigrate  in  1487, 
with  his  wife,  child,  and  friends,  to  Sardinia. 

A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  he  again  appeared,  at 
the  summons  of  his  partisans.  Again  unsuccessful,  he  retreated 
a  second  time  to  Sardinia.  The  Genoese  punished  the  insur- 
gents with  unrelenting  severity,  executing  a  great  many,  and 
confiscating  the  property  of  others,  and  banishing  them.  The 
fermentation  increased;  for  ten  years,  the  animosity  against 
Genoa  continued  to  grow  more  intense.  During  all  this  time, 
Giampolo  remained  in  exile,  meditating  vengeance,  with  his 
eyes  constantly  tuiiied  to  his  oppressed  country.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  this  period,  he  again  landed  in  Corsica,  without  money 
or  arms,  and  with  but  four  Corsicans  and  six  Spaniards  for  fol- 
lowers. He  was  beloved  by  the  people  for  his  nobility  of 
character,  valorous  heart,  and  the  beauty  of  his  person.  The 
Corsicans  of  Yico,  Niolo,  and  Morosaglia  immediately  rallied 
around  him.  He  had  soon  gathered  a  force  of  7000  infantry 
and  200  cavalry — a  power  which  struck  the  society  of  St. 
George  with  dismay.  They,  thereupon,  sent  Ambrosio  Negri, 
an  experienced  general,  to  the  island.  He  succeeded  by  in- 
trigue and  bribery  in  drawing  over  a  portion  of  the  party  of 
Giampolo  to  himself,  and  Kenuccio  della  Kocca  in  particular, 
a  gallant  nobleman.     Giampolo's  forces  divided,  and  a  part  of 
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tbem  was  defeated  at  Focc  al  Sorbo.  As  his  son  Orlando  was 
also  taken  prisoner,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Negri,  which 
secured  him  his  liberty  and  an  honourable  exile.  He  went  to 
Sardinia  in  1501,  with  fifty  Corsicans,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  bitter  grief. 

Giampolo's  fall  was  principally  the  fault  of  Renaccio  della 
Rocca.  This  person,  the  head  of  the  proud  family  of  Cinarca, 
perceived  that  the  bank  of  Genoa  was  successfully  prosecuting 
their  plan  of  breaking  down  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  that 
his  turn  must  soon  come.  With  this  conviction,  he  suddenly 
rose  in  arms,  in  1502.  The  struggle  was  short,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  Genoa,  whose  governor  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  Dorias,  who  in  all  generations  were  distinguished  alike  by 
their  great  talents,  and  the  remorseless  severity  of  their  con- 
duct ;  the  republic  was  indebted  to  them  alone  for  the  subju- 
gation of  the  nobles  of  Corsica.  Nicholas  Doria  compelled 
Renuccio  to  a  reconciliation,  and  obliged  him,  thenceforth,  to 
reside  in  Genoa,  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Giampolo  yet  remained  in  Sardinia.  Genoa  feared  him 
beyond  all  others,  and  several  times  made  an  effort  to  treat 
with  him.  His  son  Orlando  had  just  escaped  from  prison  at 
Genoa,  and  fled  to  Rome,  whence  he  urged  his  father  to 
renounce  his  stupid  inactivity.  The  latter,  however,  persisted 
in  his  silence,  and  heeded  neither  the  suggestions  of  his  son, 
nor  those  of  Genoa.  Renuccio  suddenly  disappeared  from 
Genoa  in  1504  :  he  left  his  wife  and  children  to  the  mercy  of 
his  enemies,  and  secretly  went  to  Sardinia,  in  quest  of  Giam- 
polo, whom  he  had  formerly  reduced  to  the  most  abject  misery. 
But  Giampolo  would  not  see  him,  and  he  also  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  prayers  of  the  Corsicans,  who  all  anxiously  awaited 
him.  His  own  relations,  in  the  mean  time,  had  murdered  his 
son.  The  viceroy  had  taken  the  murderers,  and  wished  to 
hang  them,  as  a  proof  of  his  friendship  for  Giampolo  ;  but  the 
generous  hearted  man  forgave  them,  and  solicited  their  libera- 
tion. 

Renuccio  had,  however,  gathered  eighteen  desperate  men 
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around  him,  with  whom  he  landed  io  Corsica,  without  regard 
to  the  fate  of  his  children,  who  were  thrown  into  a  dreary  dun- 
geon, immediately  after  bis  flight.  Nicholas  Doria  delayed 
not  to  march  against  Rennccio,  and,  in  the  first  enconnter,  be 
overpowered  him.  To  intimidate  him  he  caused  hia  eldest  son 
to  be  beheaded,  and  would  have  inflicted  the  same  fate  on  the 
youngest  son,  bnt  for  the  touching  prayers  for  mercy  of  the 
child.  The  nnfortnnate  father,  everywhere  defeated,  fled  to 
Sardinia,  and  thence  to  ArragoD.  Doria  parsaed  bis  partisans 
with  extreme  rigor,  laying  waste  large  tracts  of  the  island,  and 
baming  down  the  villages,  aad  slaagbtering  the  inhabitants. 

Reonccio  della  Rocca  made  another  descent  in  1507.  He 
preferred  death,  rather  than  be  even  a  distant  spectator  of  the 
BabjccUon  of  his  native  land  to  the  Genoese  yoke.  This  invin- 
cible hero  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  irresolute,  grief- 
stricken  Oiampolo.  He  landed  in  Corsica  with  only  twenty 
men.  In  this  campaign  be  was  opposed  by  another  Doria, 
Andrea,  afterwards  the  famous  doge,  who  bad  served  under  his 
cousin  Nicolo.  The  Corsican  historian,  Filippini,  does  not 
conceal  the  cruelties  committed  by  Andrea  in  this  short  war, 
He  soon  succeeded  in  crusbing  Renuccio,  and  in  forcing  him 
to  embark  a  second  time  for  Qenoa.  When  he  arrived  there, 
the  people  would  have  torn  bicu  to  pieces,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion afforded  him  by  the  French  governor  in  his  own  palace. 

Three  years  had  transpired,  when  Rennccio  suddenly  showed 
himself  again  in  Corsica.  From  Genoa  he  had  implored  the 
princes  of  Europe  for  assistance,  and  now,  once  more  defying 
fortune,  he  had  landed  in  his  native  conntry  with  eight  friends. 
His  former  vassals  received  him  in  tears  at  Freto,  overawed  by 
bia  anyielding  soul,  and  his  accumulated  misfortancs.  He 
addressed  them,  and  urged  them  again  to  draw  the  sword  in 
his  behalf,  but  they  made  no  answer,  and  dispersed.  For  some 
days  he  lay  concealed  in  Frcto,  when  Nicolo  Pinello,  captain 
of  arquebusiers,  acciikntnlly  came  there  on  horseback,  from 
Ajaccio.  The  sight  of  him  enraged  Rcnoccio  so  much,  that 
he  fell  upon  him  by  night  and  slew  him,  took  his  horse,  and 
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showed  himself  openly.  At  the  news  of  his  presence,  the 
soldiers  marched  from  Ajaccio  to  captare  him.  Rennccio 
flew  to  the  mountains,  desperate  with  savage  fury.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  vexations  to  which  the  peasants  were  exposed, 
on  account  of  Renuccio,  they  preferred  to  put  an  end  to  their 
troubles,  by  killing  him.  Rennccio  was  found,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1511,  miserably  slain  in  the  mountains.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  resolute  and  courageous  members  of  the  noble 
house  of  Ginarca.  It  is  said,  relates  the  Corsican  chronicler, 
that  Rennccio  remained  himself  to  the  last,  and  that  he  showed 
no  less  yalour  in  the  hour  of  death,  than  throughout  his  life,  and 
that  he  preseryed  his  noble  character  nntarnished  to  the  last 

Giampolo  had,  in  the  mean  while,  repaired  to  Rome,  to  seek 
the  aid  of  Leo  X. :  foiled  in  this  effort,  he  died  there,  in  1515. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  resistance  of  the  Corsican  barons  ended  with  the  fall  of 
Oiampolo  and  Renuccio.  The  nobility  of  the  island  declined, 
their  castles  fell  to  ruin,  and  blackened  and  crumbling  walls 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  scattered  among  the  mountains,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  citadels  of  Istria,  Leca,  Ornano,  and 
other  baronies.  Although  Genoa  had  overthrown  her  formi- 
dable enemy,  she  had  stimulated  into  life  a  much  more  potent 
one — ^the  Corsican  people  themselves. 

Many  enterprising  men,  who  could  not  endure  the  iron  yoke 
of  Genoa,  emigrated  to  foreign  lands,  at  this  time,  in  quest  of 
the  honours  and  fame  denied  them  at  home.  They  took  service 
under  the  continental  governments,  as  superior  oflBcera  and 
condottieri.  Some  entered  the  service  of  the  Medici,  others 
that  of  the  Strozzi,  while  many  joined  the  Yenitians,  the  pope, 
the  Gonzagas,  or  the  French.     Filippiui  gives  a  long  list  of 
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them,  among  whom  were,  Guglielmo  di  Caaabianca,  Baptieta 
di  Lees,  Bartolomeo  di  Tivario,  QaBparioo  Ceccaldi,  Sampiero 
di  Bastelicft.  Arsaoo,  a  CorBican  of  Bastia,  was  particnlarly 
Incky,  renegade  aa  he  was,  for  he  rose  to  be  king  of  Algiers, 
nnder  the  name  of  Lazzaro.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  at 
this  timfi  Corsica  saRered  so  ranch  fh>m  the  Saracens,  that  the 
whole  coast  of  the  island  was  dotted  with  watch  towers,  and 
Porto  Tecchio,  on  the  Bontheast  coast,  was  converted  into  a 
fortification. 

After  the  war  with  Oiampolo  and  Renaccio,  Corsica  was 
gOTemed,  at  first,  in  qnite  a  paternal  spirit,  bj  the  bank,  and 
order  was  re-established.  The  govemment  of  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  changes,  was  as  follows,  when  the  repnb- 
lie  took  it  back  from  the  bank. 

-  The  bank  yearly  sent  a  goremor  to  Corsica,  who  resided  at 
Bastia.  He  was  provided  also  with  a  doctor  of  laws,  as  vicar. 
Theentire  administration,  the  sapreme  military  and  civil  power, 
was  invested  in  him.  He  had  also  lieutenants  in  Calvi,  Alga- 
jola,  San  Fiorenio,  Ajacclo,  Bonifacio,  Sartena,  Tico,  Cervi- 
one,  and  Corte.  There  was  an  appeal  from  their  decision  to 
the  goremor.  All  these  authorities  were  changed  annually,  or 
every  two  years.  As  a  protection  of  the  people  against  their 
usurpations,  a  syndic  was  appointed,  before  whom  complaints 
conld  be  preferred ;  when  well-founded,  the  edicts  of  the  cnlpa- 
ble  mat^strate  were  annelled,  and  he  was  punished  with  dis- 
missal from  office.  The  governor  was  likewise  responsible  to 
the  syndics.  They  were  six  in  number,  three  from  the  people, 
and  three  from  the  nobility,  Corsicans  as  well  as  Qenoese.  Jn 
extraordinary  cases,  commissioners  were  sent  to  prosecute 
investigations. 

The  people  had,  moreover,  the  important  privilege  of  electing 
the  twelve  men,  whenever  the  snpreme  magistrate  was  changed, 
twelve  for  the  northern,  and  six  for  the  southern  side  of  the 
island.  It  was  tlie  duty  of  the  twelve  men  to  represent  the 
rights  of  the  people  before  the  governor,  so  that  no  legislation 
conld  be  undertaken,  or  any  change!)  made,  without  their  con- 
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sent.  They  selected  one  of  their  number,  to  proceed  to  Genoa, 
as  orator,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  popular  franchises 
in  the  Senate. 

The  democratic  character  of  the  goyemment  of  the  com 
munes,  the  pievi,  with  their  padri  del  commune  (fathers  of  the 
commune),  podestas,  and  popular  assemblies,  was  not  changed. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  governor  to  conyoke  them  in  Biga- 
glia,  whenever  any  important  matter  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  approbation  of  the  people. 

These  provisions  were  all  of  a  democratic  nature,  leaving  the 
people  free,  giving  them  a  share  in  the  government,  shielding 
them  by  defensive  laws,  and  curbing  the  arbitrary  disposition 
of  the  public  officers.  The  Corsican  people  might  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  superior  freedom^  in  comparison 
with  the  condition  of  other  people  of  Europe,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  despotism.  But  Genoa  now 
seemed  determined  to  destroy  the  national  existence  of  the 
Corsicans,  and  to  introduce  an  odious  tyranny ;  she  was  about 
to  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  Venice,  in  alienating  the  people 
of  her  foreign  possessions  by  misgovernment,  instead  of  concili- 
ating them  by  gracious  treatment.  Corsica  now  put  forward 
her  greatest  man,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of 
the  age,  to  defend  her  liberties  against  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  Genoa. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sahpiero  was  bom  in  Bastelica,  which  lies  above  Ajaccio, 
in  the  wildest  part  of  the  mountains ;  he  was  not  descended 
from  an  old  family,  but  was  the  son  of  obscure  parents.  By 
some,  Guglielmo,  grandson  of  Vinciguerra,  is  mentioned  as  his 
father ;  others  assert  that  he  was  of  the  Porri  family. 
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Aa  other  joang  Cocsicans,  Sampiero,  io  early  life,  pass^ 
over  b)  the  contioeot  to  seek  service  ander  foreign  princea.  We 
find  him  in  the  employment  of  Cardinal  Hippolyte  de  Medici, 
and  in  the  black  bands  of  Florence,  where  he  soon  guned  a 
repntation  by  the  nobility  and  ^nei^  of  his  character.  He 
was  a  sword  and  bnckler  to  the  Medici  ^^inat  the  Pazzi.  He 
left  their  lerrice,  as  tw)  reatricted  for  hia  aapiring  ambition, 
for  (he  standard  of  Francis  the  First,  king  of  France.  By 
him  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Corsican  regiment,  which 
he  had  formed.  Bayard  was  hia  friend,  and  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon honoured  hia  InTincible  coarage  and  martial  talents  with 
bis  approbation.  "  In  the  day  of  battle,"  said  Bonrbon,  "  the 
Corsican  colonel  is  worth  ten  thonsand  men."  Sampiero  dia- 
UDgnished  himself  in  so  many  battles  and  tonrnaments,  that  he 
was  an  object  of  eqnal  admiration  with  friend  and  foe. 

Engrossed  as  he  was  in  the  war  between  France  and  Spun, 
he  had,  nevertheless,  an  eye  and  ear  for  his  native  land,  whence 
reporta  frequently  reached  him,  which  deeply  affected  hia  feel- 
ings. In  1547  he  passed  over  to  Corsica,  to  select  a  wife  from 
among  his  own  people,  whom  he  fonnd  in  the  family  of  the 
Omano,  one  of  the  oldest  lineages  beyond  the  mountains. 
ThoQgh  he  himself  hod  no  anceatral  roll  to  point  to,  yet  the 
valoar  and  &me  of  Sampiero  were  a  sufficient  patent  of  nobility, 
and  the  proud  Corsican  baron  gave  him  his  only  child,  the 
beantifbl  Vanniaa,  and  the  heritage  of  Omano. 

The  governor  of  the  bank  of  Genoa  no  sooner  saw  Sampiero, 
in  whom  he  anticipated  a  formidable  foe,  within  his  district  at 
Bastia,  than  ha  arrested  him  against  all  law,  and  threw  him 
into  prison.  Francesco  Omano,  in  apprehension  for  the  life 
of  his  SOD,  hurriedly  repaired  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
Genoa.  Sampiero  was  set  at  liberty.  This  outrage,  however, 
was  another  Btimulns  to  his  long  cherished  hatred  of  Genoa, 
and  to  his  ambition  to  liberate  hia  country  from  her  galling 
yoke.  The  political  affairs  of  the  time,  and  the  war  between 
France  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  accomplish  his  designs. 
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Henry  the  Second,  liusband  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  deeply 
involved  in  Italian  afifairs,  in  a  violent  war  with  the  emperor^ 
and  in  alliance  with  the  Turks,  who  were  on  the  point  of  send- 
ing a  fleet  to  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  readily 
joined  in  a  plan  for  an  expedition  against  Corsica.  A  doable 
object  could  thus  be  gained ;  Genoa  would  be  menaced  in  Cor- 
sica, and  as  the  republic,  since  her  liberation  by  Andrea  Dona 
from  the  French  yoke,  had  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  emperor  himself  would  be  assailed  at  the 
same  time.  The  island  also  was  an  admirable  position  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  combined  operations  of  the  French  and 
Turkish  fleets.  Marshal  Thermes,  then  engaged  in  Italy,  in 
the  siege  of  Siena,  received  orders  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Corsica. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  in  Castiglione.  Sampiero  was 
rejoiced  at  the  turn  of  events ;  his  greatest  ambition  was  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  his  native  land:  he  urgently  represented  to 
Thermes  the  certain  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  persuaded 
him  to  immediate  action.  Success  was  indeed  inevitable.  The 
French  had  only  to  laud  to  rouse  the  entire  population  of  the 
island  to  arms,  for  the  detestation  of  the  rule  of  the  Genoese 
merchants  had  risen  to  the  utmost  pitch,  after  the  fall  of 
Kenuccio.  It  was  based  not  only  on  the  indestructible  love 
of  liberty  by  the  nation,  but  also  on  the  abuses  of  power  by 
the  bank,  by  which  the  Corsicans  had  been  deprived  of  all  their 
privileges— the  syndicate,  the  twelve  men,  and  the  ancient 
power  of  the  commune.  Justice  was  venal,  and  assassination 
was  tolerated,  for  the  murderers  were  protected  in  Genoa,  and 
provided  with  passports.  All  the  horrors  of  bloody  vengeance 
took  a  firm  and  inextricable  root.  Historians  agree  that  the 
demoralization  of  justice  was  the  deepest  wound  inflicted  on 
the  Corsicans  by  the  bank  of  Genoa. 

Sampiero  sent  Altobello  de  Gentili,  a  Corsican,  to  the  island 
to  commune  with  the  people  ;  his  letters,  and  the  hopes  of  his 
arrival,  inspired  the  wildest  joy.  The  coming  of  the  expedition 
was  looked  for  with  trembling  anxiety.     Thermes  and  Admiral 
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P*nlin,  whose  squadron  had  united  at  Elba,  with  the  Tnrkish 
fleet  under  Dragat,  sailed  against  Corsica  in  Angnat,  1953. 
With  him  was  the  gallant  Piero  Strozzi  and  his  company,  and 
abo  the  cherished  hope  of  the  Corsfcans,  Samplero,  Raphael 
Oentili,  Altobello,  and  other  emigrantfl,  all  gloving  with  ren- 
geance,  and  a  desire  to  bathe  themselves  in  the  blood  of  the 
Oenoese. 

Thej  landed  at  Benella,  near  Bastia.  Sampiero  had  scarcely 
shown  himself  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  they  had  scaled 
with  storming  ladders,  when  the  people  tore  open  the  gates. 
Bastia  surrendered.  The  conqneBt  of  the  other  strong  places 
and  of  the  interior  was  next  prosecuted  without  delay.  Panlin 
besieged  Calri,  the  Tnrks  Bonifacio,  Thermes  marched  on  San 
Fiorenzo,  and  Sampiero  against  Corte,  the  most  important 
point  of  the  interior.  He  had  no  sooner  shown  himself  there 
also,  when  the  people  bnrst  the  gates.  The  Genoese  every- 
where took  to  flight ;  all  the  island  was  trinmphantly  conqnercd, 
bat  Ajaccio,  Bonifacio,  and  Calri,  whose  position  defied  assanlt. 
Neither  Panlin  by  sea,  nor  Sampiero  on  land,  conld  intimidate 
Calri.  They  abandoned  the  siege,  and  Sampiero  hurried  to 
invest  Ajaccio.  The  Oenoese,  nnder  Lamba  Doria,  prepared 
for  a  desperate  defence,  bnt  the  people  surrendered  the  fortress 
to  the  deliverer.  The  houses  of  the  Genoese  were  sacked ;  but 
the  Corsicau  magnanimity  and  hospitality  was  here  again 
displayed  towards  the  enemy,  many  of  whom  found  shelter  in 
the  villages  of  the  people  they  had  oppressed.  Francesco 
Omano  himself  received  Lamba  Doria  in  his  own  hoase. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Tarks  stormed  Bonifacio ;  embittered 
by  the  gallant  defence  of  the  people  of  the  place,  who  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  their  ancestors  of  the  time  of  Alfonso  of 
Arragon,  they  laid  waste  all  the  snrronnding  country.  Day 
and  night,  despite  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  stood  on  the  walls, 
repelling  every  attack,  men  and  women  alike  firm  and  undaunted. 
Sampiero  also  appeared  before  Bonifacio.  The  heroic  city 
wavered  not,  but  courageously  held  out  in  the  hope  of  deliver- 
ance, for  Cattaciolo,  a  citizen  of  the  place,  was  expected  with 
tidings  from  Genoa.  But  when  he  came  at  last  to  announce 
their  approaching  succour,  he  fell  intx)  the  hands  of  the  French. 
They  induced  him  to  play  the  traitor,  and  sent  him  into  the 
town  with  false  letters,  which  extinguished  all  hope  of  relief. 
The  besieged,  thereupon,  concluded  a  treaty  to  surrender  the 
impregnable  city,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  molested 
in  their  property,  and  should  be  honourably  sent  to  Genoa. 
The  gallant  Bonifacians  had  no  sooner  turned  their  backs  on 
their  walls,  than  the  barbarous  Turks,  in  defiance  of  their 
pledges  and  every  dictate  of  humanity,  fell  upon  them,  and 
commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  Sampiero  with  diffi- 
culty could  save  any  from  the  general  slaughter.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  vengeance,  Dragut  demanded  permission  to  plunder 
the  city,  and  as  this  could  not  be  conceded,  he  insisted  on  a 
large  sum  of  money,  not  in  the  power  of  Thermes  to  pay, 
as  an  equivalent.  In  a  fit  of  exasperation,  Dragut  embarked 
his  forces,  and  set  sail  for  Asia.  He  had  been  bribed  by  Geno- 
ese gold. 

After  the  fall  of  Bonifacio,  no  town  in  the  island  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Genoese,  but  the  faithful  Calvi.  No 
time  was,  therefore,  to  be  lost,  if  it  was  intended  to  recover  the 
island.     The  emperor  had  promised  aid,  and  sent  several  thou- 
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■and  Qennan  and  Spanish  troops  to  Genoa ;  Cosmo  de  Medicia 
also  cODtriboted  aaxiliary  troops.  A  considerable  army  being 
tfaua  gathered  together,  to  render  success  beroDd  doubt,  Ibe 
chief  command  wu  giTeo  to  Andrea  Doris,  the  most  celebrated 
general  of  the  age,  and  the  Boboidinate  command  to  AgosUno 
Spinola. 

Andrea  Doria  was  then  eighty-six  years  old.  The  state  of 
aBaira  appeared  so  pressing,  that  the  reteran  did  not  refuse  the 
inTitalion.  In  the  cathedral  of  Genoa  he  receifed  the  banner 
of  the  expedition  from  the  senattHs,  protectors  of  the  bank, 
clergy,  and  people, 

Doria  landed  in  the  Golf  of  San  Fiorenzo,  Xot.  20,  1553, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  current  set  in  faronr  of  Genoa.  San 
Fiorenzo,  which  Marshal  Thermes  had  strongly  fortified,  fell, 
Bastia  surrendered,  and  the  French  ererywhere  yielded.  Sam- 
piero  having  quarrelled  with  Therroes,  withdrew  lor  a  short 
Ume  to  the  French  court ;  but  after  he  had  defeated  his  calum- 
niator, he  became  the  soul  of  the  war,  to  the  prosecution 
of  which  Thermes  had  shown  himself  so  incapable.  He  was 
iadefatigable  in  defence  and  attack,  and  in  petty  warfare.  He 
beat  Spinola  with  great  loss  at  Galofelde,  but  a  wound  which  ho 
had  received  in  the  fight  incapacitated  bira  for  a  time,  during 
which  Spinola  gave  the  Corsicans  a  bloody  defeat  at  Moro- 
BBglia.  Sampiero,  without  giving  his  wound  time  to  heal, 
again  took  the  field,  and  rooted  the  combined  German  and 
Spanish  troops  at  Col  di  Tenda,  in  1554. 

The  war  was  prosecuted  with  equal  zeal  for  five  years  more. 
Corsica  appeared  to  be  always  secure  of  the  protection  of 
France,  and  to  regard  itself  indeed  as  an  independent,  orga- 
nized part  of  France.  Francis  the  Second  had  already  ap- 
pointed Jonrdan  Orsini  as  his  viceroy,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
king  he  had  declared  the  incorporation  of  the  island  wilh 
France,  and  that  it  would  never  be  possible  to  separate  the 
island  from  the  crown  of  France,  unless  the  king  j^Bve  up  the 
latter.  The  destiny  of  Corsica  thus  appeared  to  bo  forever 
Msociated  with  that  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  island  to 
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b>T«  left  ibe  drtJe  of  lulian  statM,  to  v-hich  it  seemed  to 
litlo-:.;  br  tMOit.  But  ihe  kia^  had  huillj  girea  this  solemn 
j>iiisras«c.  bcfon  tbc  iratT  of  pe*cc  of  CambnT,  ia  1559, 
oe«Ktt«i  ail  tke  hopes  of  th«  Coisksu  at  a  nogle  blov. 

Frufc  coarlsdcii  pcae*  vith  Philip  of  Spain  and  his  allies, 
a=d  v-Kijl^l  beiMlf  to  restore  Corsica  to  Geooa.  The  French, 
Efvn  ui$  M«^  delivered  all  the  towns  in  their  possession  into 
iJif  laads  of  the  Genoese,  aod  sailed  with  their  troops  to 
Fnacv.  A  d«$p«nt<  wm  of  »x  rean,  in  vhich  the  blood  of 
Vat  Conkxat  had  be»  ponred  oat  like  water,  had  been  waged 
ia  T«ia.  and  tbej  »v  ihem^elres  transTeired,  bj  a  dash  of 
ibe  pee.  ^aia  i>>  the  nterriless  cneltj  of  Genoa.  This  breach 
•r^  &::a  <xci:<d  a  aDirersal  despair  and  cotidemaation  throogb- 
i>xi  :^  isiaBd.  ba:  ii  was  nut  respected. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


U:'>>.'i1'.^kvak:i.  Sampimt  di^plared  hinseir  in  all  his  ^at- 
t.iss;  :','r  he  oaly  is  tmlr  fm«>  who,  oBrielding  to  fete,  rises 
*  ;:±L  rvco;iN<il  (\>snjrp  A\>m  disafier.  He  had  left  the  island 
«.:^  :^  K«{Vi.i  t>(  aU.  Peace  had  taken  awar  his  sword ;  the 
C'V.;.r\^'7  doji^'jiit-  isUnd  conld  no  longer  single  hAoded  maintain 
ihv  tNN:;t's: ;  it  had  need  of  repi^se ;  to  begin  a  new  war,  the 
a:isi$:auxv  \^f  s^^me  foreign  power  was  iodisp«is«ble.  The  in* 
<l.-=;t-.Uktve  Sampieiw  for  foar  tmt;.  wandered  over  the  conti- 
K\-v.i.  :=t}iA,<ricg  the  rifUotiKt  kingdoms  for  aid.  H«  went  to 
>'t«:\'v.  «»d  appealed  to  Catharine,  hoping  to  find  her  yet 
^c^.i-^':^!  f.ir  the  wnii'vs  he  had  formerly  rendend  Out  hou«  of 
i>.i-  M<\ivix:  tlxttw  to  NaTam.  lo  tba  gnsd  dib  «f  Xlo- 
N«f*.  m»i  to  the  Ftv^om.  and  fi>>-ii  ■■uv  Italiau  court  i 
•».41m«;  he  tMTM^iMl  the  MedilerraTiiMn  to  solicil  BarbaroKnn, 
•t  A^w^  awl  thcBCa  faa  fnoaied   to  CnmBaiitiBpirifc  t 
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aiMrcfs  liU  prajcrs  to  Sultan  Solimap.  Hib  earneet  and  pre- 
poEscf'sing  coantenancc,  his  power  of  speech,  his  persnasire 
arginmuots,  and  bis  ardent  patriotism,  excited  the  admiration 
of  both  the  barbarians  and  Christians;  bat  he  was  consoled 
onir  nith  idle  hopes  and  empty  prospects. 

During  these  wanderings  of  Sampiero,  in  quest  of  sncconr, 
Genoa  had  not  lost  sight  of  him,  and  she  feared  for  the  possible 
EucecES  of  his  efforts.  It  was  necessary,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  to  cripple  the  energies  of  this  formidable  enemy.  The 
poisoned  howl  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  had  failed.  It 
was  now  determined  to  bring  the  natural  feeling  of  the  father 
and  hnsbaud  in  conflict  with  his  passion  for  his  native  land, 

Sampiero's  wife,  Vannina,  lived  in  her  house  at  Marseilles, 
under  the  protection  of  France.  She  had  her  yoangest  son, 
Anton  Francesco,  with  her,  the  elder,  Alfonso,  was  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Catharine.  The  Genoese  surrounded  her  with 
their  spies  and  agents,  who  succeeded  in  enticing  both  mother 
and  child  to  Genoa.  For  this  purpose,  they  made  use  of 
Michel  Angclo  Ombrone,  a  priest,  who  was  the  instructer  of 
Sitmpicro's  son,  whose  confidence  he  full;  enjoyed ;  and  further, 
of  a  skilful  agent,  Agosto  Bazzicalupa. 

Vannina  was  of  a  credulous  and  susceptible  disposition,  and 
was  proud  of  the  ancient  name  of  Omano,  They  represented  ■ 
to  her  the  fate  which  the  children  of  her  esteemed  husband 
must  expect.  Suffering  under  the  opprobrium  of  their  father's 
exile,  deprived  of  the  fief  of  their  famous  ancestors,  poor,  never 
secure  of  their  life ;  what  would  become  of  them  F  They  re- 
presented to  the  sensitive  imagination  of  Tannina,  her  beloved 
children  in  the  misery  of  foreign  exile,  eating  the  bread  of 
charity,  or  what  was  worse,  if  they  followed  la  the  steps  of 
tiieir  fother,  hunted  like  bandits  in  the  monuttuns,  taken  at  last, 
sod  loaded  with  galley  chains. 

Yuuun&  was  deeply  moved,  the  idea  of  going  to  Genoa, 
BOW appawBd  to  her  less  dreadful  and  strange.     "There,"  said 
"  will  the  right  of  your  children  to 
L  again,  ud  by  your  mild  per- 
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suasion,  yon  will  snccecd  in  reconciling  Sampiero  with  the  re- 
public." The  heart  of  the  poor  woman  gradually  yielded,  the 
feelings  of  nature  predominated,  without  regard  to  the  greats 
rude  and  terrible  character  of  the  husband,  who  liTed  only, 
because  he  loved  his  native  country  and  hated  her  oppressors. 
The  too  easily  deceived  Yannina,  determined  to  go  to  Oenoa. 
''One  day,"  she  said  to  herself,  "we  shall  again  be  happy,  and 
at  peace  with  our  enemies." 

During  this,  Sampiero  was  in  Algiers,  where  the  brave  rene- 
gade, Barbarossa,  had  received  him  with  distinguished  honours, 
when  his  ship  from  Marseilles  brought  him  the  intelligence 
that  Yannina,  his  wife,  had  fled  to  Genoa  with  her  child,  in 
company  with  some  Genoese  1  As  Sampiero  began  to  com- 
prehend the  possibility  of  this  flight,  he  wished  to  take  ship 
at  once  for  Marseilles ;  but  upon  reflection,  he  requested  his 
noble  friend  Antonio,  of  San  Fiorenzo,  to  set  out  immediately, 
and  to  prevent  it  if  possible.  He,  stifling  his  grief  with  a  des- 
perate effort,  remained  behind,  and  treated  with  Barbarossa  for 
an  expedition  against  Genoa.  He  then  went  to  Constantinople 
to  attempt  the  same  with  the  sultan,  and  thence  returned  to 
Marseilles  in  quest  of  his  wife. 

Antonio  di  San  Fiorenzo  had  departed  instantly.  Rushing 
into  the  house  of  Yannina,  he  found  it  empty  and  deserted. 
She  had  secretly  gone,  the  preceding  day,  with  her  child  on 
the  Genoese  vessel,  with  Michel  Angelo  Ombrone  and  Bazzica- 
lupa.  Antonio,  hastily  gathering  together  a  number  of  Corsi- 
can  friends,  took  a  brigantine,  and  sailed  in  the  direction  which 
he  supposed  the  fugitives  to  have  taken.  He  sighted  the  Geno- 
ese vessel  off  the  promontory  of  Antibes,  and  made  a  sign  for 
her  to  come  to.  Yannina,  when  she  saw  her  pursuers,  and  was 
certain  who  they  were,  anxiously  implored  'to  be  set  on  shore, 
without  knowing  what  she  would  do.  But  Antonio  overtook 
her  on  the  coast,  and  carried  her  off,  in  the  name  of  Sampiero 
and  the  king  of  France. 

The  noble  man  conveyed  the  grief-stricken  fugitive  to  the 
house  of  the  bishop  of  Antibes,  that  he  might  comfort  her  with 
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the  spirituiil  consolations  of  religion  and  provide  her  with  an 
ftsyloiD.  But  the  bishop,  trembling  for  the  responsibility  of 
finch  a  charge,  handed  her  over  to  the  parliament  of  Aiz. 
That  body  declared  itself  ready  to  take  her  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  not  to  permit  any  one  to  harm  lier.  Sat  Yannina 
would  not  accept  the  proffered  pledge,  declaring  that  she  was 
Sampiero's  wife,  and  was  ready  to  submit  to  anything  at  his 
hands.  The  consciousness  of  her  fault  oppressed  her  heart ; 
penitential,  as  she  was,  for  her  folly,  she  yet  yielded  to  her  fate 
*   with  a  blind  resignation. 

Ketuming  from  Turkey,  where  Soliman,  in  his  admiration  of 
the  celebrated  Corsican,  had  kept  him  for  a  long  time  at  his 
court,  Sampiero  arrived  at  Marseillea,  in  quest  of  the  cherished 
object  of  his  affection.  Here  he  was  met  by  Antonio,  who  re- 
lated what  had  happened,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  rage 
of  his  friend.  One  of  Sampiero's  relatiTCB,  Pier  Qioranni  di 
Oalvi,  incantionsly  remarked,  that  he  had  long  anticipated 
Vannina's  Bight  "  And  yon  concealed  yonr  apprehensions  t" 
cxcltumed  Sampiero,  immediately  stabbing  him  to  the  heart. 
He  threw  himself  on  horseback,  and  rode  to  the  castle  of  Zaisi, 
where  his  wife  tremblingly  nvraitcd  him.  Antonio  followed 
him  in  fearful  anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  interview. 

Sampiero  waited  under  the  windows  of  the  castle  until 
morning.  Then  he  went  to  his'  wife,  and  carried  her  with  him 
to  Marseilles.  !No  one  could  read  his  closed  heart.  When  he 
entered  his  silent  and  deserted  honse,  the  whole  weight  of  bis 
shame  and  betrayal  suddenly  rose  before  him ;  as  he  reflected 
that  his  own  wife  had  basely  surrendered  herself  and  child  into 
the  hands  of  Genoa,  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  native  country, 
the  demon  of  passion  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  slew  his 
Vannina  with  his  own  hand. 

Sampiero,  says  the  Corsican  historian,  passionately  loved 
his  wife,  but,  as  a  Corsican,  he  was  unsparingly  vindictive. 

He  caused  her  to  be  interred  with  great  pomp  in  Ihe  chnrch 
of  St.  Francis,  and  then  repaired  to  Paris  to  present  himself  in 
person,  before  the  court.     Tliis  was  in  1562. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Sampiero  was  coldly  received  at  the  French  court,  whore 
the  coartiers  tamed  their  backs  on  him,  under  a  feigned  horrour 
of  his  conduct.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  browbeaten  by 
the  parasites  of  a  court,  and  that  of  Catharine  de  Medicis  was 
not  a  fit  tribunal  to  judge  the  actions  of  a  man  of  his  stamp. 
Catharine  and  Henry  the  Second,  oyerlooked  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  do  anything  more  than 
tacitly  to  encourage  the  independence  of  Corsica. 

After  having  in  vain  exhausted  all  his  diplomatic  resources, 
and  seeing  no  further  hope  of  foreign  aid,  Sampiero  determined 
to  act  as  a  man,  and  to  rely  upon  his  exertions  and  those  of  his 
countrymen.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Corsica,  that  he  was 
coming  to  liberate  his  native  land,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
"It  is  our  duty,"  said  he,  "to  make  a  last  effort  for  glory  and 
independence.  We  have  knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  the 
cabinets  of  France,  Navarre  and  Constantinople.  If  we  wait 
to  take  up  arms,  until  we  shall  be  sustained  by  France  or  Tus- 
cany, our  country  will  long  continue  to  be  oppressed.  What, 
moreover,  would  be  the  price  for  a  nationality  of  foreign  origin  ? 
Did  the  Greeks  implore  their  neighbours  for  help  against  the 
overwhelming  hosts  of  Persia  ?  The  Italian  republics  present 
us  with  new  examples  of  the  power  of  a  gallant  people  strug- 
gling for  liberty  and  independence.  Doria  freed  Genoa  from 
foreign  domination,  and  shall  we  hesitate  to  rise,  until  the 
soldiers  of  the  king  of  Navarre  are  ready  to  fight  in  our 
ranks  ?" 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1564,  Sampiero  arrived  in  the  gulf  of 
Valinco  with  two  vessels,  and  a  band  of  twenty  Corsicaus,  and 
twenty-five  Frenchmen.  He  sunk  the  galleys  which  had  brought 
them  over.  When  he  was  asked,  why  he  did  that,  and  where 
he  would  seek  safety,  if  overpowered  by  the  Genoese,  his  reply 
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was,  "in  my  sword."  With  his  little  troop,  he  immediately  at- 
tacked the  castle  of  Istria,  which  he  took,  and  then  marched  on 
Corte.  The  Genoese  met  him  before  this  pla<;e,  in  far  superior 
numbers,  as  Sampiero  had  bat  one  hundred  men  with  him. 
Bat  so  great  was  the  terrour  which  his  name  excited,  that  they 
no  sooner  saw  him,  than  they  fled  without  striking  a  blow. 
Corte  opened  her  gates,  and  he  thus  obtained  the  first  rallying 
point  The  Terra  del  Commune  hesitated  not  to  make  common 
canse  with  him. 

Sampiero  advanced  to  Vescovato,  the  richest  district  of  the 
island,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  which  sinks  to  the  beau- 
tiful coast  plain  of  Mariana.  On  his  approach,  the  people  of 
VescoTato,  excited  by  the  Archdeacon  Filippini,  gathered  to- 
gether in  anxiety  for  their  standing  crops,  and  in  fear  of  the 
ravages  of  war.  He  urged  them  to  remain  tranquil,  and  not 
to  sec  Sampiero,  which  they  did.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Vesco- 
vato, Sampiero  found  the  place  profoundly  quiet,  and  the  peo- 
ple shut  up  in  their  houses,  but  they  finally  yielded  to  their 
curiosity  and  came  out  Sampiero  addressed  them,  charg- 
ing them  with  a  want  of  patriotism.  His  remarks  made  a 
deep  impression.  They  offered  him  hospitality,  which  he  con- 
temptuously refused,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air. 

This  place  was,  nevertheless,  the  site  of  a  great  battle. 
Nicholas  Negri  suddenly  assailed  him  with  a  Genoese  force, 
and  the  contest  was  the  more  desperate  from  the  fact  that  the 
small  number  engaged  on  both  sides  gave  the  contest  the  cha- 
racter of  a  hand  to  hand  fight.  Corsicans  also  fought  against 
Corsicans,  as  a  company  of  them  had  remained  in  the  service 
of  the  Genoese.  When  they  advanced  to  the  assault,  Sampiero 
called  out  to  them,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  fight  against  their 
native  land.  The  victory  already  inclined  to  the  side  of  Genoa, 
as  Bruschino,  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  Corsican  officers, 
had  fallen  ;  but  Sampiero  succeeded  in  restoring  his  shattered 
ranks,  and  in  driving  back  the  Genoese,  who  fled  in  confusion 
to  Bastia. 

The  victory  of  Yescovato  increased  the  military  resources 
5* 
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of  Sampiero,  and  a  second  one  at  Caccia,  in  wliich  Nicholas 
Negri  fell,  roused  the  whole  island  to  rebellion.  Sampiero 
now  seriously  expected  assistance  from  Tuscany,  and  even 
from  the  Turks ;  for  in  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  inflicted 
defeat  upon  defeat  on  the  Spaniards  and  Genoese,  with  such 
small  means,  he  showed  what  the  Corsicans,  inspired  by  the 
love  of  liberty,  were  capable  of,  if  properly  sustained. 

Immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Negri,  the  Genoese  had  sent 
their  ablest  general  to  the  island,  Stephen  Doria,  worthy  of  his 
name,  for  his  valour,  forecast,  and  severity  of  character.  An 
army  of  four  thousand  German  and  Italian  mercenaries  fol- 
lowed him.  The  war  now  broke  out  again  with  increased 
fury.  The  Corsicans  and  Genoese  both  suffered  several  de- 
feats, the  latter  of  whom  were  once  more  driven  back  on  Bastia. 
Doria  took  Bastelica,  the  birth-place  of  Sampiero,  by  surprise, 
laid  it  in  ashes,  and  razed  the  house  of  the  gallant  Corsican 
to  the  ground.  But  of  what  value  was  house  and  land  to 
him,  who  had  sacrificed  his  wife  and  child  to  his  country  ?  But 
Genoa  pursued  her  old  policy  of  bringing  the  patriotism  of  the 
Corsicans  in  conflict  with  their  personal  feelings.  Although 
they  failed  in  accomplishing  this  object  with  Sampiero,  they  suc- 
ceeded to  some  extent  with  Achilles  de  Campocasso,  a  man  of 
heroic  nature,  and  of  the  distinguished  and  ancient  family  of 
Caporali.  They  took  his  mother  prisoner ;  the  son  hesitated 
not  a  moment  to  throw  away  his  sword,  and  to  hurry  into  the 
Genoese  camp,  to  save  his  mother  from  torture.  But  because 
the  enemy  encouraged  him  to  become  the  murderer  of  Sam- 
piero, he  fled,  and  kept  himself  quiet  at  home.  Sampiero  was 
abandoned  by  some  of  his  strongest  friends  after  the  fall  of 
Bruschino.  Campocasso  had  goiie  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
Napoleon,  of  Santa  Lucia,  was  slain,  a  gallant  man,  and  the 
first  Corsican  who  distinguished  the  name  of  Napoleon  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  mutual  hatred  of  the  Corsicans  and  Genoese  was  repre- 
sented by  the  names  of  Sampiero  and  Doria,  both  of  whom  re- 
flected the  passions  and  enmities  of  their  respective  countries. 
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Stephen  Doria  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  cmelty.  He 
had  sworn  to  annihilate  the  whole  of  the  Corsican  people. 
The  following  were  his  avowed  reasons  for  this  bloody  and 
remorseless  scheme.  "When  the  Athenians,  after  a  seven 
months  resistance,  obtained  possession  of  Melos,  the  ally  of 
Sparta,  they  caused  all  the  inhabitants,  over  fourteen  years  of 
age,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  sent  a  new  colony  to  repeople  the 
city,  and  to  hold  it  in  obedience.  Why  shall  we  not  imitate 
this  example  ?  Are  the  Corsican^  perhaps  less  culpable  than 
the  rebels  of  that  country  ?  By  these  fearful  acts  of  justice, 
the  Athenians  hoped  to  efifect  the  conquest  of  all  Greece, 
Africa,  Italia  and  Sicily.  By  putting  all  their  enemies  to  the 
sword,  they  restored  the  prestige  of  l^eir  arms,  and  diffused  a 
wholesome  fear  of  their  power.  It  may  be  said  that  we  set  at 
defiance  all  the  laws  of  humanity  and  civilization.  I  only  de- 
sire that  we  shall  be  feared.  I  am  much  more  ambitious  of  the 
good  opinion  of  Genoa,  than  of  that  of  posterity.  That  idle 
word,  posterity,  intimidates  only  the  weak  and  irresolute.  It 
is  our  interest  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  conquests,  and  to 
deprive  the  insurgents  of  all  power  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
I  see  but  two  means  for  this  purpose,  the  laying  waste  of  the 
crops,  the  burning  of  the  towns,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
towers,  where  they  entrench  themselves,  when  they  do  not  fight 
in  the  open  field." 

This  mode  of  reasoning  of  Doria  sufficiently  indicates  the 
envenomed  hate  of  Genoa  against  the  Corsicans,  and  of  the 
further  misery  they  were  destined  to  undergo.  Stephen  Doria 
ravaged  half  the  island  with  fire  and  sword,  without  being 
able  to  conquer  Sampiero.  The  latter  convoked  a  popular 
assembly  in  Bozio,  to  fortify  the  patriotic  cause,  with  new 
institutions,  to  re-establish  the  twelve  men,  and  other  au- 
thorities, and  to  devise  a  plan  for  a  universal  uprising  of  the 
people.  Sampiero's  views  were  not  exclusively  those  of  a 
soldier.  lie  desired  to  bestow  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  independence  on  his  country,  based  on  the  old 
institutions  of  Sambuccio  di  Alando.     He  wished  to  derive 
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from  the  position  of  the  island,  its  productions'  and  its  forests, 
all  the  advantages  it  possessed  for  a  naval  power ;  and  he  de- 
sired to  make  it  free,  in  union  with  France,  and  as  powerful 
and  opulent  as  Rhodes  and  Tyre  once  were.  Sampiero  aspired 
not  to  the  title  of  count  of  Corsica ;  he  was  satisfied  to  be  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  who  was  honoured  with  the  simple 
designation  of  Pater  PatricB ;  the  times  of  the  barons  were 
past. 

In  the  mean  time  he  sent  envoys  to  the  continental  courts,  and 
to  France  in  particular,  soliciting  assistance.  But  his  prayers 
were  unheeded,  and  Corsica  was  abandoned  to  her  fate.  The 
envoy,  Antonio  Padovano,  returned  from  France  with  only  Al- 
fonso, the  young  son  of  Sampiero,  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
thirteen  standards,  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  motto,  Pugna 
pro  PatriA.  The  Corsicans,  nevertheless,  cordially  received  him ; 
and  the  standards  which  Sampiero  distributed  among  the  cap- 
tains gave  rise  to  a  patriotic  emulation,  as  well  as  to  a  violent 
and  dangerous  jealousy. 

The  following  are  among  the  letters  written  by  Sampiero  at 
this  crisis : 

"  To  Catharine  of  France  : — Our  affairs  have,  thus  far,  pros- 
pered. I  can  assure  your  majesty,  that  but  for  the  support 
which  the  Genoese  have  received  from  the  catholic  king  of 
Spain,  at  first,  of  twenty-two  galleys  and  four  ships,  our  enemies 
would  by  this  time  have  been  dispossessed  of  every  strong  place 
in  the  island.  Nevertheless,  happen  what  may,  we  are  resolved 
to  perish  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  re- 
public. Under  these  circumstances,  I  consequently  beg  your 
majesty  not  to  forget  my  devotion  to  your  person,  and  that  of 
my  country  to  France.  As  the  catholic  king  has  shown  such 
favour  to  the  Genoese,  who  were  strong  enough  without  his 
aid,  and  as  we  are  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  will  your  ma- 
jesty sufi'er  us  to  succumb  to  the  power  of  our  enemies  ?" 

"  To  the  Grand  Duke  of  Parma : — If  we  are  obliged  to  be- 
come tributary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  at  the  risk  of  offending 
all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  we  a  hundred  times  prefer  the 
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Torkish  to  the  Genoese  joke,  Fraiicc  herself  has  not  observed 
the  treaty  of  peace,  which  it  was  said  was  to  ^araDtv  onr 
rights  and  pnt  an  end  to  onr  Enfferings.  If  I  take  the  libertr 
to  instract  yonr  highness  touching  the  affairs  of  the  island,  it 
y  in  the  hope  that  yon  may  be  able  to  defend  ns  at  Rome, 
B^in^t  the  attacks  of  oar  enemies.  I  desire  to  record  my 
solemn  protest  against  the  cniel  iudiSerence  of  the  catholic 
princes,  and  to  appeal  to  divine  jnstice." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Five  ambassaclors  were  again  sent  to  France :  hut  they  were 
taken  on  the  coast  by  the  Genoese.  Three  sprang  into  the 
eea,  to  gave  themselves,  one  of  whom  waa  drowned,  while  the 
other  two  were  tortared  and  ignominiously  put  to  death.  The 
war,  on  both  sides,  assnmed  an  unsparingly  vindictive  charac- 
ter. Doria  gained  no  advantages.  Sonipiero  defeated  him  on 
several  occasions,  and  almost  annihilated  his  forces  in  the  pass 
of  Lnminada,  from  which  disaster  none  but  a  skilful  commander, 
like  himself,  conid  have  escaped.  Covered  with  blood,  ex- 
hausted, and  in  despair,  Doria  repaired  to  San  Fiorenzo,  and 
Boon  after  left  the  island.  The  republic  appointed  Vivaldi  his 
successor,  and  sabsequently  the  intriguing  Fornari.  But  there 
was  no  prospect  of  destroying  Sanipiero  in  the  open  field. 
A  Spanish  fleet,  an  army  of  mercenaries,  fifteen  thousand 
Spaniards,  and  the  greatest  generals,  Doria,  Centurione,  and 
Spinola,  had  snccessively  been  sent  against  this  man,  who  hud 
landed  on  the  island  an  outlaw,  accompanied  only  by  two  pro- 
scribed persons  like  himself;  tlie  conquerors  of  I'isa  and 
Venice  were  not  able  to  subdue  a  poor  and  forsaken  people, 
who  marched  to  battle  half  famished,  illy  clothed,  and  badly 
armed,  and  whose  habitations  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
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For'these  reasons,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  murder  Sam- 
piero. 

For  some  time,  dissensions  between  him  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  barons  had  been  encouraged.  Some  of  them, 
as  Ilercules  of  Istria,  had  deserted  him  for  the  bribes  of 
Genoa,  while  others  were  stimulated  to  the  same  course  by 
wounded  pride  at  being  obliged  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
a  man  of  mean  origin.  Others  had  bloody  deeds  to  avenge ; 
among  these  were  the  three  brothers,  Antonio,  Francesco,  and 
Michel  Angelo,  cousins  of  Yannina.  The  Ornanos  won  over 
to  their  views  the  monk  Ambrosio  of  Bastelica,  and  Sampiero's 
own  master  of  arms,  Vittolo,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they 
laid  a  plan  to  take  Sampiero,  by  stratagem.  Fornani,  the 
governor,  approved  the  scheme,  and  entrusted  its  execution  to 
Raphael  Giustiniani. 

Sampiero  was  in  Yico,  when  the  monk  delivered  him  forged 
letters,  urgently  requesting  him  to  go  to  Rocca,  where  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  popular  cause  had  broken  out.  Sampiero 
immediately  despatched  Vittolo  with  twenty  mounted  men  to 
Cavro  ;  and  he  himself  followed  soon  after,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  Andrea  de  Gentili,  Antonio  Petro,  of  Corte,  and  Bat- 
tista  da  Pietra.  Yittolo,  in  the  mean  while,  informed  the  Orna- 
nos and  Giustiniani,  that  Sampiero  would  march  through  the 
mountain  valley  of  Cavro ;  upon  this  intelligence,  they  gathered 
a  large  infantry  and  cavalry  force,  and  lay  in  ambuscade,  near 
Cavro.  As  Sampiero,  with  his  little  band,  was  making  his  way 
at  ease  through  the  pass,  he  suddenly  saw  himself  assailed  on 
all  sides,  and  the  mountains  covered  with  armed  men.  Con- 
scious that  his  hour  had  come,  he  instantly  ordered  his  son, 
Alfonso,  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  to  preserve  himself  for 
the  service  of  his  country.  His  son  obeyed  his  commands, 
and  fled.  While  his  followers  fell,  gallantly  fighting,  Sampiero, 
towards  daybreak,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  fray,  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  his  way  through  with  his  sword.  The  three 
Ornanos,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of  him,  at  first  deterred  by 
fear  from  attacking  the  formidable  Corsican,  at  last,  urged  by 
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Tendance,  rushed  on  him,  followed  by  Genoese  soldiers.  Sam- 
piero  fought  with  desperation.  He  precipitated  himself  on 
Antonio  Ornano,  and  wounded  him  with  a  pistol  shot  in  the 
neck.  His  musket,  however,  failed,  as  Vittolo,  on  loading 
it,  had  put  the  ball  before  the  powder.  Sampiero's  face  was 
streaming  with  blood;  with  his  left  hand  wiping  his  eyes, 
he  wielded  his  sword  in  the  right  hand.  Yittolo  shot  him  from 
behind  through  the  back,  and  the  Ornanos  immediately  fell 
upon  the  dying  hero,  to  hack  him  to  pieces.  They  cut  off  his 
head,  and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  governor. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  January,  1567,  that  Sampiero  fell. 
He  had  reached  his  sixty-ninth  year,*  unimpaired  by  age  and 
the  fatigues  of  the  camp,  immortal  for  his  magnanimity,  nobility 
of  thought,  and  love  of  his  native  country.  Great  in  arms,  and 
fertile  in  counsel,  without  illustrious  ancestors,  he  owed  every- 
thing to  himself,  and  as  Yirathus  he  succumbed  only  to  the 
treachery  of  an  assassin.  He  has  shown,  through  his  noble 
example,  what  a  brave  man  is  capable  of,  when  true  to  a  great 
passion. 

Sampiero  was  of  tall  stature,  of  dark  and  martial  counte- 
nance, proud  in  his  bearing,  and  with  black  and  curling  hair. 
His  look  was  penetrating,  his  speech  short,  firm,  and  command- 
ing. Although  a  child  of  nature,  and  without  education,  he 
yet  possessed  a  fine  understanding,  and  an  excellent  judgment. 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  be  king  of  the  island, 
but  he  strove  only  for  its  freedom.  He  lived  as  frugally  as  a 
shepherd,  wore  the  woollen  robe  of  his  country,  and  slept  on 
the  bare  ground.  He  had' associated  with  the  most  voluptuous 
courts  of  the  world,  those  of  Florence  and  Versailles,  but  he 
had  acquired  none  of  their  depravity  of  principles  and  morals. 
The  rude  soldier  could  kill  his  wife,  because  she  had  betrayed 
herself  and  child  to  his  country's  enemy,  but  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  those  crimes,  which  dishonour  human  nature, 
and  are  tolerated  by  a  refined  and  perverted  philosophy.  He 
was  simple,  rough,  and  great,  a  man  of  an  iron  mould,  and  of 
the  most  powerful  stamp  of  originality. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  fall  of  Sampiero  was  received  at  Genoa  with  ringing  of 
bells  and  illuminations.  The  murderers,  however,  shamefully 
contended  for  their  wages;  that  of  Yittolo  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gold  scudi. 

Corsica  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  for  the  father  of  his 
country  was  slain.  Tkree  thousand  armed  men  gathered 
together  in  Orezzo,  many  weeping,  and  all  oppressed  with  sad- 
ness, as  they  stood  on  the  church  square.  Leonardo  of  Casa- 
nova, the  friend  and  brother-in-arras  of  Sampiero,  broke  the 
silence,  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  the  deceased. 

This  man  was  bowed  with  grief,  for  an  unexampled  disaster 
which  had  fallen  on  him.  He  had  but  lately  escaped  from  the 
prison,  from  which  he  had  been  liberated  by  his  young  and 
heroic  son.  Leonardo  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Geno- 
ese, who  threw  him  into  the  tower  of  Bastia.  His  son  had 
meditated  for  days  and  nights  on  a  plan  for  the  rescue  of  his 
father.  Disguised  in  the  garments  of  a  woman,  who  was 
accustomed  to  bring  him  his  meals,  he  had  penetrated  into  his 
dungeon,  where  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  escape,  and  leave 
him  behind ;  for  should  he,  the  youth,  die,  his  death  would  be 
honourable,  and  the  prowess  and  wisdom  of  his  father  would 
yet  be  preserved  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  offered  himself 
up  a  sacrifice  to  his  country.  The  father,  for  a  long  time, 
hesitated  in  a  conflict  of  emotions,  but  he  at  last  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  adopt  the  advice  of  his  son,  and  he  escaped  in 
the  disguise  of  a  woman.  The  jailer,  on  visiting  the  dungeon, 
found  the  youth,  who  proudly  and  exultingly  gave  himself  up 
in  his  defenceless  state.  He  was  conducted  before  the  governor, 
by  whose  order  he  was  hanged  at  a  window  of  his  father's  castle 
of  Fiziani. 

(60) 
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Leonardo^  on  witnessing  the  death-sacrifice  of  his  son,  arose 
like  a  prophet  before  the  assembled  people,  and  tranquilly 
pronounced  the  funeral  eulogium  on  his  fellow-soldier,  Sam- 
piero. 

"Slaves  weep,"  said  he,  "but  free  men  avenge  themselves. 
No  pusillanimous  lamentation  I  Our  mountains  shall  now 
only  resound  with  cries  of  war.  Let  us  show,  by  the  vigour  of 
our  actions,  that  he  is  not  altogether  dead.  Has  he  not 
bequeathed  us  the  example  of  his  life  ?  The  Fomaris  and  Yit- 
tolls  could  not  deprive  us  of  that.  That  has  escaped  theii 
stratagems,  and  the  balls  of  assassins.  Why  did  he  exclaim  to 
his  son,  save  yourself.  Without  doubt  to  give  a  hero  to  his 
country,  a  chief  to  our  soldiers,  and  a  fearful  enemy  to  the 
Genoese.  Yes,  my  dear  countrymen,  Sampiero  has  fastened 
the  shame  of  his  death  on  his  murderers,  and  the  duty  of  ven- 
geance on  his  son.  Let  us  aid  him  to  accomplish  this  noble 
task.  Let  us  close  up  our  ranks  I  I  know  the  young  man. 
He  is  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears,  and  of  the  confidence  of 
his  country.  He  has  nothing  of  youth,  but  its  fervour.  Matu- 
rity of  judgment  sometimes  anticipates  maturity  of  years. 
Heaven  has  not  denied  him  this  gift.  For  a  long  time  he 
shared  the  dangers  and  sorrows  of  his  father.  Everybody 
knows  that  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  science  of  arms.  War- 
riors may  be  proud  to  march  under  his  orders.  You  may 
securely  rely  in  his  unerring  skill  as  a  tactician.  The  masses 
understand  men;  they  rarely  err  in  their  choice  of  leaders. 
Moreover,  what  higher  honour  can  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Sampiero,  than  in  the  selection  of  his  son  as  our  leader. 

"  If  there  be  among  us  any  who  are  base  enough  to  prefer 
the  base  security  of  slavery  to  the  storms  and  dangers  of  free- 
dom, let  them  go  and  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Let  them  tell  us  what  they  mean.  After  we  have 
engraved  their  names  on  a  pillar  of  infamy,  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Sampiero  was  assassinated,  let  them  go  to  increase  the 
court  of  Fornari,  with  Vittolo  and  Michel  Angelo.  Otherwise, 
they  may  learn  that  war  and  arras  are  the  safest  part  for  the 
6 
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weak,  as  well  as  the  free  and  brave.  If  you  yet  hesitate,  I  would 
say  that  on  our  side  is  glory  for  our  standard,  liberty  for  our- 
selTes,  and  independence  for  our  country ;  on  the  other,  galley 
chains,  infamy,  contempt,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  thraldom. 
Choose  ye !" 

When  Leonardo  closed,  the  people  chose  Alfonso  d'Ornano 
by  acclamation,  as  the  chief  and  commander  of  the  Corsicans. 
He  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  but  he  was  Sampiero's  son. 
The  Corsicans  thus,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  death 
of  Sampiero,  as  their  enemy  had  hoped,  in  contempt  of  the 
Genoese  generals  and  the  name  of  Doria,  placed  his  son  at 
their  head,  to  lead  them  against  the  haughty  republic.  For 
two  years  the  brave  youth,  in  many  a  combat  victorious,  held 
the  enemy  at  bay. 

The  long  war  had  in  the  mean  time  exhausted  both  parties, 
Genoa  desired  peace ;  the  island,  then  divided  between  the 
Rossi  and  Negri  factions,  was  in  a  desperate  condition  and  in- 
clined to  peace.  The  republic,  which  had  already  in  1561  re- 
sumed Corsica  from  the  bank  of  St.  George,  now  recalled  the 
detested  Fornari,  and  sent  George  Doria  in  his  place,  the  only 
one  of  that  name  whom  the  Corsicans  held  in  kindly  remem- 
brance. The  first  proceeding  of  this  clement  and  wise  man, 
was  the  proclamation  of  a  universal  amnesty  for  the  past. 
Many  districts  submitted,  and  several  captains  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  bishop  of  Sagona  finally  succeeded  in  persuading 
Alfonso  to  a  treaty,  which  was  concluded  between  him  and 
Genoa  on  the  following  terms :  1.  Complete  amnesty  for  Al- 
fonso and  his  followers ;  2.  Liberty  of  emigration  to  the  con- 
tinent for  men  and  women  ;  3.  Liberty  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty by  sale  or  otherwise ;  4.  Resurrender  of  the  fee  of  Or- 
nano  to  Alfonso ;  5.  Delivery  of  the  pieve  of  Yico  to  the  par- 
tisans of  Alfonso,  until  their  embarkation  ;  6.  A  truce  of  forty 
days  for  the  regulation  of  affairs ;  Y.  Permission  for  every  man 
to  carry  away  his  horse  and  some  dogs  with  him ;  8.  Remis- 
sion of  obligations  to  the  debtors  of  the  treasury ;  for  all  others 
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an  exemptioD  for  fire  jeara  on  occoant  of  the  misery  of  the 
coantrj  ;  9.  The  pardon  of  certain  prisoners. 

Alfonso  left  bis  native  lend  with  three  hundred  companies  in 
1569;  he  wandered  to  France  where  Charles  the  Ninth  received 
bim  with  bonoar,  and  appointed  him  colonel  of  a  Coraicon  regi- 
ment which  be  had  formed.  Many  Corsicana  went  to  Venice, 
and  others  took  service  under  the  pope,  and  founded  the  famous 
Corsican  guard,  eight  hnndred  strong. 


BOOK    SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  island  was  first 
broaght  to  light  on  the  close  of  Sampiero's  war.  It  had  been 
converted  into  a  wilderness,  and  the  population  decimated  bj  war 
and  by  forced  or  Toluntary  emigration,  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  barbarism  and  of  extreme  poverty.  To  complete  the  misery, 
the  plague  had  several  times  broken  out,  and  famine  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  live  like  wild  animals  on  acorns  a^d  roots.  The 
corsairs,  moreover,  ravaged  the  coasts,  sacked  the  towns  and 
carried  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  In  such  a  condition, 
George  Doria  undertook  the  government  of  the  island,  and 
administered  it  in  a  benign  manner,  and  with  a  conscientious 
regard  for  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  particularly  for  the  statutes 
and  privileges  of  the  Terra  del  Commune. 

But  Doria  was  no  sooner  recalled  from  his  post,  than  Genoa 
fell  back  to  her  old  evil  ways.  The  possessors  of  power  are 
generally  so  obdurate  and  blind,  that  they  look  neither  to  the 
past  nor  the  future.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Corsicans  were 
deprived  of  all  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical  employment, 
were  superseded  in  the  smallest  offices  by  Genoese,  the  laws 
were  trampled  on,  and  a  factious  government  was  introduced. 
The  island  was  regarded  exclusively  as  an  estate,  to  replenish  the 
wasted  finances  of  the  impoverished  nobles  of  Genoa,  who  occu- 
pied all  the  principal  offices.  Covered  with  debt,  as  most  of  the 
Corsicans  were,  the  collection  of  taxes  fell  into  the  hands  of  usu- 
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rcra,  for  the  most  part  of  the  clerical  order.  The  governor  himself 
was  treated  like  a  satrap ;  on  his  arrival  at  Bastia,  he  received  a 
sceptre  as  symbolic  of  his  power ;  his  salary  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  was  considerable,  and  it  was  also  obliged  to  famish  his 
table  every  week  with  a  calf,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  fmits, 
vegetables  and  other  prodactions.  He  was  entitled  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  fines,  confiscations,  and  contraband  prizes.  His 
lieatenants  and  officers  were  compensated  in  like  proportion.  He 
brought  over  with  him  a  treasury  advocate,  a  general  and  ordi- 
nary secretary,  a  master  of  ceremonies,  a  captain  of  the  ports,  a 
captain  of  cavalry,  a  police  captain,  and  a  chief  jailer.  All 
these  functionaries  were  vampires,  as  the  Genoese  historians 
themselves  confess.  The  taxes  were  continually  increased,  all 
branches  of  industry  were  stagnant,  and  commerce  was  discou- 
raged, because,  by  law,  the  exported  produce  of  the  island 
could  only  be  sent  to  the  port  of  Genoa. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  writers  who  have  described 
this  period  of  the  history  of  Corsica,  its  condition  was  then  the 
most  miserable  of  all  countries ;  wasted  by  famine,  plague  and 
war,  incessantly  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  deprived  of  its  liberty 
and  privileges  by  Genoa,  drained  of  its  resources,  and  distracted 
by  the  feuds  of  the  black  and  white  factions,  bleeding  at  every 
pore  from  family  wars  and  vindictive  assassinations,  the  whole 
island  presented  a  spectacle  of  the  deepest  woe.  Such  is  the 
picture  of  a  country,  endowed  by  nature  with  the  choicest 
blessings.  Filippini  in  his  time,  counted  sixty-one  agricultural 
estates,  desolate  and  abandoned,  with  houses  and  churches  still 
standing,  **  a  sight  to  move  one  to  tears,"  says  he.  But  for 
their  inextinguishable  love  of  country,  the  Corsican  people 
must  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  island,  or  have  degene- 
rated into  savage  hordes.  Their  patriotism  will  appear  the 
more  commendable  and  surprising,  when  we  picture  to  ourselves 
the  desolation  of  the  land  to  which  they  clung,  how  it  was 
soaked  with  their  blood,  and  that  of  their  children  and  their 
ancestors.  The  Corsican  historian,  in  his  eleventh  book,  says : 
"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  power  of  patriotism  in  other 
6* 
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countries,  it  has  ncTcr  demonstrated  itself  with  more  effect 
than  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  it  has  been  the  only  potent 
obstacle  to  the  emigration  of  the  people.  If  we  review  their 
history  from  the  remotest  times  to  the  present  day,  we  shall  find 
that  throughout  so  many  centuries,  they  have  not  in  all  enjoyed 
more  than  one  hundred  years  of  tranquillity  and  peace  ;  and  that 
notwithstanding,  they  never  resolved  to  desert  their  country,  and 
escape  the  woes  of  so  many  cruel  wars,  associated  as  they  were 
with  all  the  calamities  of  famine,  civil  feuds,  secret  murders,  and 
the  oppression  and  invasion  of  so  many  strange  nations,  and  with 
the  spoliation  of  their  coasts  and  towns  by  the  corsairs.  In 
the  space  of  thirty  years  alone,  twenty-eight  thousand  assassina- 
tions were  committed  at  this  period  in  Corsica. 

The  Genoese  government  drew  a  large  and  oppressive  tax  from 
the  licenses  which  they  granted  for  the  use  of  fire  arms,  ''  There 
are,"  says  Filippini,  the  contemporary  historian,  **  more  than 
7000  licenses,  and  there  are  besides  many  unlicensed  fire-arms, 
especially  in  the  mountains,  where  you  meet  nothing  but  bands 
of  twenty  or  more  men  with  arquebuses.  These  licenses  ex- 
tract annually  '7000  lire  from  the  poor  and  miserable  Corsicans. 
For  every  new  governor  cancels  the  licenses  of  his  predecessor, 
to  grant  new  ones.  The  purchase  of  weapons  is  yet  worse, 
for  there  is  no  one  so  poor  as  not  to  own  a  gun,  of  the 
value  at  least  of  five  or  six  scudi,  besides  the  cost  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  he  who  has  none  sells  his  vineyard,  his  chestnut  trees,  or 
any  other  property,  to  make  the  desired  acquisition,  as  if  he 
could  not  live  without  it.  It  is  truly  astonishing,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  have  not  a  coat  to  their  back  of  the  value 
of  half  a  dollar,  nor  anything  in  the  house  to  eat,  and  yet 
they  deem  themselves  degraded  if  they  cannot  appear  among 
their  neighbours  with  a  gun  I  Ilcnce  it  is  that  the  vineyards 
and  fields  are  no  longer  cultivated,  and  lie  idle,  and  people  are 
consc(iuently  obliged  to  give  themselves  up  to  highway  robbery 
and  to  a  life  of  crime.  Failing  of  other  means,  they  forcibly 
carry  off  the  cattle  of  those  who  are  quietly  endeavouring  to  gain 
a  livelihood  for  their  families.     From  these  causes  agriculture, 
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the  only  means  of  support  for  the  iiihubilatits,  is  banished  from 
the  island.  These  ranrandcra  also  prevent  others  from  living 
according  to  their  pleasare.  Bat  the  evil  does  not  end  here; 
for  mnrders  and  assassinatittns  are  constantly  heard  of  in  the 
towDS,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  they  can  he  committed 
hj  the  arqnebuse  ;  for  fonnerly,  when  this  weapon  was  not  in 
nse,  the  assassin  was  obliged  to  attack  his  enemy  on  the  road, 
which  he  only  did  when  his  antagonist  was  unaccompanied. 
Bnt  now,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  the  murderer  conceals 
himself  in  a  thicket  by  the  roadside,  and  without  any  compunc- 
tion shoots  down  his  enemy  in  cold  blood,  as  if  he  were  a  brute 
beast ;  and  withont  any  fear  of  being  taken,  for  justice  is  en- 
tirely impotent  to  panisti  such  deeds.  The  Corsicans,  moreover, 
are  so  wonderfully  expert  with  the  gun,  that  the  children  even, 
who  can  scarcely  bear  its  weight  or  draw  a  trigger,  fire  with 
snch  precision  that  they  never  miss  the  mark,  thongh  it  be  as 
email  as  a  scndo." 

Filippini,  Sampiero's  contemporary,  saw  fire-arms  introduced 
into  Corsica,  which  were  unknown  there  down  to  1553,  as  he 
says.  Marshal  Thermes  and  the  French  brought  over  the  first 
guns,  which  at  that  time  excited  no  little  fear  among  the  Corsi- 
cans,  who  conld  neither  load  nor  discharge  them.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  at  the  present  day,  toaching  the  evils  in- 
flicted on  the  island,  by  this  universal  use  of  fire-arms.* 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  Greek  colony  in  this  terribly 
desolale  country  is  a  curious  fact.  It  had  long  been  tlie  che- 
rished aim  of  the  Genoese  to  denationalize  the  Corsican  popu- 
lation, by  the  introdnctiou  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  clement. 
This  policy  perhaps  had  no  little  to  do  with  the  planting  of  a 
Greek  settlement  in  the  island,  in  1676.  They  were  Mainoteu 
from  the  gulf  of  Kolokythia,  who,  weary  of  the  insupportable 
Turkish  yoke,  as  the  Phocians  were  of  that  of  Persia,  had 
adopted  the  resolution  to  migrate  with  their  families  and  pro 


*  Th*  goTcnmcnt  of  Lauii  Napolson  hat  to  u  great  iitcnt  remorscl  tbii 
Kraret  of  aril,  bj  lh<  g«a*nl  diurmiDg  of  tba  people. —  Truii*. 
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perty,  and  establish  themselves  in  some  other  country.  After 
repeated  efforts,  their  envoy,  John  Stephanopolos,  sncceeded 
in  reaching  Genoa,  where  he  laid  the  wishes  of  his  coantrymen 
before  the  Senate.  The  republic  .gladly  received  the  intima- 
tion, and  proffered  to  the  Greeks  the  district  of  Paomia,  a  strip 
of  land  on  the  western  coast  of  Corsica,  between  the  gulfe  of 
Porto  and  Sagona ;  Stephanopolos  having  satisfied  himself  of 
the  excellence  of  the  land,  negotiated  a  treaty,  on  the  part  of 
the  Mainotes,  with  the  Senate,  which  conceded  them  the  tract 
in  question  for  a  colonial  establishment,  with  an  allowance  of 
what  was  necessary  for  a  beginning,  with  the  reservation  of 
their  own  municipal  privileges,  and  the  free  practice  of  their 
religion ;  in  return  for  these  concessions,  they  were  to  swear 
fealty  to  Genoa,  and  to  be  subordinate  to  the  regent  that  might 
be  appointed  over  them  by  the  republic.  These  Greeks  landed 
in  Genoa,  in  March  1676,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty,  and  remained  there  two  months  before  they  took  posses- 
sion of  their  new  home.  This  colony  was  regarded  with  a 
kindly  eye  by  Genoa,  as  a  band  of  faithful  adherents  in  a 
hostile  country.  The  Greeks  could  not  sympathize  with  the 
Corsicans,  who  regarded  the  new  comers  with  astonishment, 
and  probably  with  contempt,  as  men  who,  for  want  of  patri- 
otism, had  left  their  native  country.  The  poor  Greeks  were 
not  destined  to  lead  a  happy  life  in  their  new  home. 


CHAPTER  II. 

For  half  a  century,  the  island  lay  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
while  the  hostility  to  Genoa  absorbed  every  other  feeling.  The 
people  lived  on  this  bitter  hate,  and  jealously  cherished  its  ex- 
istence. 

Much  occurred  in  the  mean  time  to  stimulate  an  outbreak. 
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The  twelre  men,  who  jet  in  form  existed,  deemed  the  sale  of 
licenses  to  cany  fire-arms  to  be  the  source  of  the  internal  evils. 
During  thirty  years,  as  has  been  said,  twenty-eight  thoasand  mnr- 
ders  were  committed  in  Corsica.  The  twelve  men  urgently  ap- 
pealed to  the  senate  of  the  republic  to  annul  the  licenses.  Their 
representations  were  acceded  to,  and  an  edict  was  issued  against 
the  sale  of  arms,  and  certain  commissioners  were  entrusted 
with  the  dnty  of  disarming^  the  population.  As  the  repeal  of 
the  licenses  caused  the  loss  of  a  large  annual  revenue  to  the  trea- 
sarj,  a  tax  of  twelve  dollars  was  imposed  on  every  hearth.  The 
people  paid  it  with  mufmuring,  but  the  sale  of  licenses,  never- 
theless, continued  both  secretly  and  openly. 

Another  act  of  legislation  excited  the  anger  of  the  Corsicans 
in  1724.  The  country,  at  that  period,  was  divided  into  two 
governments,  while  the  lieutenant  of  Ajaccio  was  also  appointed 
governor ;  a  double  burden  and  double  despotism.  Both  were 
invested  with  absolute  authority  to  condemn  to  death,  without 
legal  forms  or  proceedings.  Violence,  illegality,  and  arbitrary 
conduct  were  the  necessary  consequences. 

A  special  cause  for  a  popular  movement  was  not  long  want- 
ing. A  Corsican  soldier  had  been  humiliatingly  punished  in 
a  small  town  of  Liguria,  before  a  crowd  of  persons,  who  sur- 
rounded the  man,  as  he  was  exposed  to  view  on  a  wooden 
horse,  and  laughed  at  his  shame.  His  fellow  soldiers,  wounded 
in  their  national  feelings,  fell  upon  the  jesters  and  killed  some 
of  them,  for  which  they  were  beheaded  by  the  authorities. 
When  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Corsica,  it  deeply 
irritated  the  national  feeling,  which  kindled  into  a  flame  when 
the  day  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes  came. 

The  lieutenant  of  Corte  had  gone  with  a  tax  collector  to 
the  parish  of  Bozio,  and  the  people  were  in  the  field.  Only  a 
poor  old  man  of  Bustancio,  Cardine  by  name,  was  in  waiting  for 
the  collector  and  gave  him  his  tax,  which,  however,  was  short 
of  the  requisite  amount,  about  a  half  scudo.  The  lieutenant  re- 
fused to  receive  it.  Thus  repelled,  and  threatened  with  punish- 
ment if  he  did  not  make  up  the  deficiency  of  two  pennies  on  the 
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following  day,  the  old  man  departed,  reflecting  on  snch  se- 
yerity,  and  mattering  to  himself,  as  people  of  his  age  are  wont 
to  do.  He  was  met  by  others  who  stopped  and  listened,  and 
gathered  about  him,  he  commenced  weeping,  and  then,  as  he 
went  along,  excited  his  hearers  to  a  state  of  fury,  by  his  elo- 
quent representation  of  the  misery  of  the  people,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Genoese,  in  conclusion  exclaiming :  **  Now  is  the 
time  to  have  an  end  with  our  oppressors."  The  crowd  dispersed, 
and  the  words  of  the  old  man  ran  quickly  through  the  land, 
everywhere  awaking  the  old  cry  of  vengeance :  **evvtva  la  libera 
id  J  evviva  ilpopolo! 

The  war  trumpet  was  sounded  from  mountaia  to  mountain, 
and  the  alarm  bells  were  rung.  A  feeble  old  man  had  thus 
preached  an  insurrection,  and  a  half  scudo  became  the  particular 
cause  of  a  war  of  forty  years*  duration.  It  was  irrevocably  re- 
solved to  pay  no  more  taxes  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  This  oc- 
curred in  October,  1729. 

Upon  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the  people  in  Bozio, 
the  governor,  Felix  Pinelli  sent  a  hundred  men  to  the  parish. 
They  passed  the  night  in  the  deserted  houses  of  the  village  of 
Poggio  de  Tavagna.  One  of  the  inhabitants,  Pompiliani,  con- 
ceived a  plan  of  disarming  them  during  the  night,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  others,  he  executed ;  the  weaponless  soldiers  were 
permitted  to  return  to  Bastia.  Pompiliani  was  immediately 
declared  chief  of  the  insurgents,  who,  arming  themselves  with 
axes,  hatchets,  vine-knives,  attacked  and  carried  by  storm 
the  fort  of  Aleria,  and  with  the  weapons  and  ammunition  ob- 
tained there,  marched  without  delay  on  Bastia.  More  than 
five  thousand  strong,  they  encamped  before  the  town,  in  the  cita- 
del of  which  Pinelli  had  shut  himself  up.  To  gain  time  he  sent 
the  bishop  of  Mariana  in  all  haste  to  the  camp  of  the  insur- 
gents, to  amicably  treat  with  them.  They  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  grievances  of  the  Corsican  people.  The  bishop 
persuaded  them  to  a  truce  of  twenty-four  days  to  return  to  the 
niouutains,  and  to  wait  till  the  senate  of  Genoa  should  respond 
to  their  demands.     Pinelli  took  advantage  of  this  interval  to 
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collect  reinforcements,  to  strengthen  the  snrronnding  fortresses, 
and  to  propagate  disseoaioDB.  When  the  people  thus  saw  thcni' 
selves  deceived  and  ensnared,  thej  descended  from  the  moan- 
tains  with  their  ranks  increased  to  ten  thonsand,  and  took  up  a 
position  l)efore  Bastia.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  restrain 
the  geneTsI  rising,  and  Genoa  in  vain  sent  commission  era  to 
temporize  and  negotiate. 

A  popular  assembl/  was  held  at  Fnriani :  Pompillani,  who 
had  been  selected  as  leader  in  the  first  moment,  and  had  shown 
himself  incapable,  was  set  aside,  and  two  accomplislied  officers, 
Andrea  Colonna  Ceccaldi  of  Yescovato,  and  Don  Lnis  GiaCfcri 
of  Talasani  were  appointed  generals  in  his  place.  Bastia  was 
now  assailed  with  greater  energy,  and  the  bishop  was  again 
sent  into  the  camp  of  the  people  to  hold  a  parley.  A  suspen- 
sion of  arms  for  four  months  was  determined  on.  Botli  parlies 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  further  prepara- 
tions ;  some  treacherons  plots,  as  usual,  were  contrived  by  Ca- 
millo  Dorin,  the  Qenoese  commissioner,  but  an  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate Ceccaldi  failed.  The  latter  traversed  the  iulerior  of 
the  country,  settling  family  quarrels,  providiaj^  measures  for  a 
universal  insurrection,  and  organizing  the  militia  and  magistra- 
cies. A  solemn  oath  was  taken  never  more  to  tolerate  the  yoke 
of  Genoa.  The  rebellion  was  thus  legalized  and  concerted  in 
a  systematic  manner,  with  the  declared  consent  of  the  whole 
population.  The  approbation  of  religion  was  also  invoked. 
The  clerical  authorities  of  the  island  met  together  on  a  certain 
day  in  Orezza,  and  unanimously  resolved,  tbnt  if  the  repiiliHc 
refased  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people,  war  was  ne- 
cessary, and  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  no  longer  binding. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Canon  Orticoni  was  sent  to  the  contioent,  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  foreign  powers,  and  Giafferi  to  Tuscany  to  pro- 
cure arms  and  ammunition,  of  which  there  was  pressing  need. 
The  truce  had  in  the  mean  time  expired ;  Genoa  made  no  con- 
cessions, but  required  unconditional  submission,  and  the  sur- 
render of  both  the  chiefs.  As  the  war  was  now  blazing  on  all 
sides,  and  the  Corsicans  had  taken  several  strong  places  and 
closely  invested  Bastia,  Ajaccio,  and  Calvi,  the  republic  recog- 
nized the  great  danger  and  turned  to  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Sixth  for  aid. 

The  emperor  promised  the  republic  a  corps  of  eight  thou- 
sand Germans,  treating  with  his  ally  as  one  merchant  with 
another.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  German  prince  sold  the 
blood  of  his  subjects  to  a  foreign  power  for  money,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  despotism.  It  was  also  the  period  of 
the  development  of  popular  power  and  opinion.  The  Corsi 
cans  had  the  honour  of  opening  this  new  era. 

The  emperor  traded  off  eight  thousand  Germans  on  very  fa- 
vourable terms.  The  republic  bound  itself  to  maintain  them,  to 
pay  thirty  thousand  guilders  monthly,  and  an  indemnity  of  a 
hundred  guilders  for  every  one  killed  or  deserting.  From  this 
fact,  the  Oorsicans,  as  often  as  a  German  was  killed,  exclaimed : 
"  Genoa,  a  hundred  guilders  1" 

Four  thousand  of  the  mercenaries  arrived  in  Corsica,  Au- 
gust 10th,  1731 ;  the  Genoese  senate  had  dispensed  with  the 
other  half,  in  the  hope  that  this  number  would  be  sufficient. 
They  were  commanded  by  General  Wachtendonk.  They  had 
hardly  landed  before  they  obliged  the  Corsicans  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Bastia. 

The  Corsicans  with  deep  anxiety  and  sorrow  saw  the  empe- 
ror unite  with  their  oppressors.     They  were  destitute  of  the 
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most  necessary  resources ;  in  their  extreme  poverty,  they  had 
neither  arms  nor  proper  clothing  and  shoes.  They  went  bare- 
footed and  bare-headed  to  battle.  To  whom  conld  they  apply 
for  assistance  ?  They  could  rely  on  none  but  their  exiled  coun- 
trymen. In  a  popular  diet  they  adopted  the  resolution  of  call- 
ing them  home  from  whatever  part  of  the  continent  they  might 
oe ;  they  addressed  them  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Fellow  countrymen  I  Our  efforts  for  the  removal  of  the 
grievances,  under  which  we  have  so  long  suffered,  having  failed, 
we  have  resolved  on  a  resort  to  arms,  to  obtain  our  rights. 
All  hesitation  is  over.  We  will  either  deliver  ourselves  from 
the  debased  condition  to  which  we  have  sunk,  or  we  will 
perish  in  the  attempt,  and  drown  our  sorrows,  as  well  as  our 
chains,  in  blood.  If  there  be  no  prince,  who,  moved  at  the 
recital  of  our  misfortunes^  will  lend  us  a  helping  hand  against 
our  cruel  tyrants,  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and  fighting  for  the 
liberty  of  our  native  land,  we  shall  appeal  to  almighty  God  to 
protect  us.  Come,  then,  in  all  haste,  children  of  Corsica, 
whom  chance  has  banished  from  our  shores,  and  fight  with 
your  brethren  for  victory  or  death  1  Let  nothing  detain  you ; 
seize  your  arms,  and  come  I  Your  native  country  calls  upon 
you,  and  offers  you  a  grave  and  immortality." 

They  came :  from  Tuscany,  from  Rome,  Naples,  and  Mar- 
seilles, and  from  every  side.  Not  a  day  passed  that  some  did 
not  arrive,  and  they  who  could  not  carry  arms,  sent  money  and 
arms.  One  of  these  home  returning  Corsicans,  Felician  Leoni, 
of  Balagna,  formerly  captain  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  debarked 
at  San  Fiorenzo  at  the  same  moment  that  his  old  father  Gero- 
uimo  was  passing  by  with  a  troop  to  attack  the  castle  of 
Nonza.  Father  and  son  embraced  in  tears.  The  old  mau 
then  said ;  "  My  son,  it  is  well  that  you  have  come  ;  go  you 
in  my  stead,  and  drive  the  Genoese  from  the  castle.  The 
father  remained  behind,  awaiting  the  issue.  Leoni  took  the  . 
fortress,  but  a  ball  struck  the  young  victor  dead.  A  messenger 
ran  to  communicate  the  melancholy  tidings  to  the  father ;  the 
old  man,  as  he  saw  him  coming,  asked  how  affairs  went 
T 
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"  Sadly  !"  he  responded,  "  for  yonr  son  has  fallen,"  "  Is  Xonzs 
taken?"     "It  is  taken."     "  Ilazza  then  for  oor  native  land  I" 

While  Camillo  Doria  laid  waste  the  coast  land,  and  destroyed 
the  villages,  General  Wachtendonk  penetrated  into  the  interior 
to  subdae  the  province  of  Balagna.  The  Corsicans,  however, 
surronnded  him  in  the  mountains,  after  killing  a  large  number 
of  his  soldiers.  Tiie  imperial  general,  nnable  to  advance  or 
retreat,  was  lost.  There  were  lond  outcries  for  the  slaughter 
of  all  these  foreign  troops.  But  the  wise  Giafferi,  unwilling 
to  arouse  the  wrath  of  the  powerful  emperor  against  his  poor 
country,  permitted  Wachtendonk  to  retire  unharmed  with  his 
army,  to  Bastia,  on  condition  only  that  the  general  should 
intercede  with  Charles  the  Sixth,  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
wrongs  of  Corsica.  Wachtendonk  gave  his  word  to  this  effect, 
astonished,  as  he  was,  at  the  magnanimity  of  a  people,  whom 
he  had  come  to  chastise  as  a  savage  horde  of  rebels.  A  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  two  months  was  agreed  on,  and  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Corsicans  were  regularly  drawn  up  and  forwarded 
to  Vienna,  but  before  an  answer  was  received,  the  truce  expired, 
and  the  war  began  anew. 

The  second  half  of  the  imperial  recruits,  four  thousand  men, 
was  sent  over.  On  several  occasions  they  vanquijdied  the  Cor- 
sicans, but,  at  last,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1732,  they  defeated 
and  almost  annihilated  the  Germans  under  Doria  and  de  Vina 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Calenzana.  Thereupon,  the  panic- 
struck  republic  applied  to  the  emperor  a  third  time  for  four 
thousand  men.  The  world  began,  however,  to  manifest  a 
lively  sympathy  for  the  brave  people  who,  abandoned  as  they 
were,  and  animated  only  by  an  ardent  devotion  to  their  country, 
had  so  gloriously  discomfited  such  powerful  enemies. 

Prince  Louis  of  Wurtemberg,  a  celebrated  general,  com- 
manded the  new  imperial  troops,  lie  announced  an  amnesty, 
on  condition  that  the  people  should  immediately  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  subject  themselves  to  Genoa.  But  the  Corsicans 
would  not  treat  on  these  terms.  The  commander-in-chief  and 
the  prince  of  Culmbach,  and  generals  Wachtendonk,  Schmet- 
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tao.  and  Waldstein.  mccordlnir  to  a  common  plan  of  operations* 
adraaced  into  the  coontrr,  vhile  the  Corsicans  viibdrew  into 
the  moontains^  to  wage  a  guerilla  warfare  against  the  enemy. 
The  response  of  the  emperor  to  the  complaints  of  the  Corslcana 
arrived  at  this  jnnctare,  with  orders  to  the  prince  of  Wartem* 
berg  to  make  peace,  on  as  faTonrable  terms  as  possible,  with  the 
insorgenta,  as  thej  were  imjastlj  deprived  of  their  rights. 

Peace  was  consequently  concluded  at  Corte,  May  11,  lT3i, 
with  the  following  stipulations :  1.  A  general  amnesty ;  2.  Re- 
nanciation  of  all  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
3.  Remission  of  aU  taxes  due ;  4.  Admission  of  all  Corsicans 
to  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  offices;  5.  The  right  of 
establishing  colleges,  and  freedom  of  instruction ;  6.  Restora* 
tion  of  the  Twelve  Men  and  the  Six  Men,  with  all  the  appur- 
tenant privileges ;  T.  Right  of  the  accused  to  defence ;  8,  The 
establishment  of  an  authority  to  expose  the  malpractices  of  the 
public  officers. 

The  personal  guaranty  of  the  emperor  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Corsicans  for  the  full  execution  of  all  these  provisions.  On 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  most  of  the  German  troops  left 
the  island,  after  more  than  three  thousand  of  their  countrymen 
had  found  a  grave  there.  Wachtendonk  remained  behind  a 
while,  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  treaty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

While  the  imperial  ratiGcation  was  anxiously  expected,  the 
Genoese  senate,  embittered  by  vindictive  feelings,  suffered 
itself  to  be  drawn  into  a  transaction,  which  e.xcitcd  the  Corsi- 
cans anew.  Ceccaldi  Giafferi,  the  AbbL»s  Aitelli  and  Rufaelli, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Corsicans,  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  the  name  of  their  nation,  were  suddenly  seized,  and  under 
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pretext  of  treasonable  intentions,  were  carried  off  to  Genoa. 
An  angrj  cry  bnrst  from  the  whole  island ;  appeals  were  made 
to  Wachtendonk,  whose  honour  was  jeopardised  bj  this  violent 
conduct  of  the  Genoese  ;  the  prince  of  Wnrtembnrg  was  writ- 
ten to,  as  well  as  the  emperor,  whose  inlenrention  in  behalf  of 
the  treaty  was  solicited.  In  consequence  of  these  remon- 
strances, the  emperor  immediately  ratified  the  treaty,  and 
demanded  the  liberty  of  the  prisoners.  They  were  all  set  at 
liberty,  but  the  senate  endeavoured  to  bind  them  never  to  return 
to  their  country.  Ceccaldi  repaired  to  Spain,  where  he  took 
service ;  Rafaelli  to  Rome  ;  Aitelli  and  Giafferi  went  to  Leg- 
horn, that  they  might  Arom  that  vicinity  observe  the  state  of 
things  in  the  island,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  m  a  settled 
condition. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1733,  Wachtendonk,  with  the  residue 
of  the  Germans,  left  the  island,  which,  agreeably  to  the  treaty, 
was  now  again  subject  to  Genoa.  The  two  mortal  enemies  no 
sooner  stood  face  to  face,  than  they  rushed  to  arms.  Nothing 
but  a  contest  for  life  and  death  was  possible  between  the  Geno- 
ese and  Corsicans.  The  hatred  of  so  many  centuries  had  now 
become  a  second  nature.  The  Genoese  became  vindictive, 
intriguing,  and  crafty ;  the  Corsican  haughty,  implacable,  dis- 
trustful, and  proud  in  his  tried  strength,  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  national  independence.  A  couple  of  arrests,  and 
plots  to  murder,  were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  people  in  a 
moment,  and  they  assembled  in  Rostino  around  Hyacinth 
Paoli,  an  ardent,  resolute,  and  gallant  citizen  of  Morosaglia. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents — an  orator,  poet,  and 
statesman ;  for,  in  the  school  of  misfortune  and  strife,  Corsica 
had  matured  men,  whose  actions  and  qualities  excited  the 
astonishment  of  Europe.  The  people  of  Rostino  appointed 
both  Hyacinth  Paoli  and  Castaneta  commanders-in-chief. 

The  movement  at  Rostino  had  no  sooner  begun,  and  the  war 
with  Genoa  been  resumed,  than  the  brave  Giafferi  threw  him- 
self into  a  vessel,  and  landed  in  Corsica.  The  first  popular 
assembly  was  held  in  Corte,  which  had  been  taken  by  storm. 
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War  WAS  there  nnanimoaalf  declared  sgaJnst  Genoa,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  place  tliemselvcs  under  the  protection  of  the 
catholic  king  of  Spain,  whose  banner  the;  had  also  planted 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  town.  The  canon  Orticoni  was  sent  to 
the  GOart  of  Madrid,  to  manifest  thiii  desire  of  the  people. 

Don  Louis  Giafferi  was  again  proclaimed  general  of  the  Gorsi- 
MDS.  This  skilfal  commander,  daring  the  year  1T31,  succeeded 
ID  diresting  the  Genoese  of  the  possession  of  the  whole  conntrj, 
even  to  the  strong  places  on  the  coast.  Thereupon,  a  great 
meeting  of  the  people  was  held  in  Corte,  in  Jannarj,  1735.  He 
requested  Hyacinth  Paoli  to  be  appointed  his  colleague,  and 
when  this  was  granted,  the  advocate,  Sebastian  Costa,  was 
entrusted  with  the  framing  of  the  new  statutes  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  memorable  assemblage  proclaimed  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  coantry,  and  the  perpetnal  separation  of  Corsica 
from  Genoa,  and  announced  the  following  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government;  self-government  by  the  people 
in  ils  parliament ;  a  junta  of  six  men,  appointed  by  parliament, 
and  renewed  every  three  months,  to  represent  the  parliament, 
in  conjunction  with  the  generals ;  a  civil  body  of  four  persons, 
charged  with  the  regulation  of  justice,  the  fiuances,  and  com- 
mercial affairs.  The  people  were  declared  the  only  source  of 
the  laws.  A  code  of  laws  was  to  be  compiled  by  the  supreme 
junta. 

These  were  the  principles  of  a  constitution  prepared  by 
Costa  in  1T35,  and  which  a  reputedly  savage  people  bestowed 
on  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  the  barbarism  of  the  European 
governments  of  that  period.  These  facts  demonstrate  that 
liberty  and  independence  are  the  best  popular  instructresses, 
and  that  poverty  and  patriotism  are  often  more  certain  stimn- 
lants  to  national  greatness,  than  riches,  fame,  and  learning. 
A  small  nation,  wiihont  literature  or  industry,  had  thus  quietly, 
and  by  its  own  agency,  surpassed  the  most  cultivated  people  of 
Europe  in  political  wisdom  and  civilized  institutions  ;  its  politi- 
cal system  was  not  based  on  philosophical  theories,  but  on  the 
material  wants  of  the  people. 
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Qiafifcri,  Ceccaldi,  and  Hyacinth  Paoli  were,  all  three,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  nation.  In  the  mean  time,  Orticoni  retamed 
from  his  mission  to  Spain,  with  the  answer  that  the  king  of 
Spain  refused  to  take  Corsica  under  his  protection,  but  that 
he  would  not  assist  Genoa  with  troops.  As  the  Corsicans 
could  rely  on  no  other  princely  aid,  in  their  despair,  they  acted 
as  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  frequently  did ;  by 
a  solemn  resolution,  adopted  in  the  popular  diet,  they  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary 
whose  image  was  painted  on  their  banners,  and  they  selected 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  Gonfaloniere,  or  standard  bearer. 

Genoa,  to  whom  the  Austrian  emperor,  on  account  of  his 
engagement  with  Polish  affairs,  could  lend  no  aid,  employed 
the  utmost  means  to  subdue  the  Corsicans.  One  after  the 
other,  the  republic  sent  Felix  Pinelli,  the  former  cruel  governor 
of  the  country,  and  her  ablest  general,  Paul  Battista  Riva- 
rola,  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  raised.  The  condition 
of  the  Corsicans  was,  indeed,  desperate,  for  they  were  deficient 
in  the  most  necessary  articles,  as  the  country  was  entirely 
exhausted,  and  the  Genoese  cruisers  prevented  any  supplies 
from  without.  They  were  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  they 
made  propositions  of  peace,  which  Genoa  rejected.  The  whole 
island  was  blockaded,  all  commerce  was  stifled,  vessels  from  Leg- 
born  were  captured,  the  stock  of  powder  was  exhausted,  and 
fire-arms  were  wanting.  When  the  misery  was  at  the  worst, 
two  foreign  vessels  one  day  cast  anchor  before  Isola  Rossa,  and 
debarked  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war, 
as  gifts  from  some  unknown,  mysterious  benefactor.  The  cap- 
tains of  the  vessels  refused  any  compensation,  requesting  only 
some  Corsican  wine  to  drink  to  the  prosperity  of  the  gallant 
people.  They  then  set  sail  again,  under  the  enthusiastic  bene- 
dictions of  the  people,  who  had  assembled  on  the  coast,  to  see 
their  benefactors.  An  indescribable  joy  seized  the  Corsicans 
at  this  little  sign  of  foreign  sympathy,  and  fairly  intoxicated 
them  with  hope.  The  bells  of  all  the  towns  rang  jubilant  peals. 
It  was  said  that  the  holy  Yirgin  had  sent  her  guardian  angel 
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to  the  island,  and  it  was  now  hoped  that  some  foreign  power 
or  other  would  bestow  its  favouring  countenance  upon  them. 
The  moral  influence  of  this  event  was  so  great,  that  Genoa,  fear- 
ing the  realization  of  the  expectations  of  the  Corsicans,  imrae- 
diatelj  negotiated  for  peace.  But  the  overtures  were  rejected. 
These  two  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  by  some  magnanimous 
English  friends  of  liberty,  and  admirers  of  Corsican  valour. 
Their  patriotism  was  soon  destined  to  be  brought  in  conflict 
with  their  generous  feelings,  by  the  insurrection  of  the  North 
American  colonies.  The  English  munitions  of  war  enabled 
the  Corsicans  to  take  Aleria  by  storm,  where  four  cannons 
were  captured.  They  now  laid  siege  to  Bastia  and  Calvi. 
But  their  condition,  every  moment,  became  more  helpless  and 
forlorn.  All  their  resources  were  consumed,  and  no  foreign 
aid  arrived.  In  those  days,  the  Corsicans  were  animated  by 
an  almost  religious  faith.  They  resembled  the  Jews,  under 
Maccabees,  when  hoping  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1736,  early  in  the  morning,  a  ship, 
nnder  British  colours,  was  seen  steering  for  the  beautiful  coast 
of  Aleria.  The  outpouring  people  greeted  her  with  joyous 
shouts,  from  the  belief  that  she  was  laden  with  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  came  to  anchor,  the 
chief  men  of  the  island  went  on  board,  and  paid  their  respects 
to  a  mysterious  stranger,  who  had  come  in  her.  This  was  a 
person  of  kingly  bearing,  dressed  in  an  imposing  and  somewhat 
theatrical  style.  He  wore  a  long  caftan  of  scarlet  silk,  with 
Moorish  pantaloons  and  yellow  shoes,  and  a  Spanish  hat  with  a 
feather;  in  his  belt,  were  a  pair  of  richly  ornamented  pistols,  a 
Bcimetar  hung  at  his  side,  and  in  his  right  hand,  he  bore  a  long 
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sceptred  staff.  After  him,  in  an  obseqnioos  manner,  sixteen 
lords  of  his  saite  descended  on  the  shore,  with  eleven  Italians; 
two  French  officers,  and  three  Moore.  This  curious  personage 
thus  entered  Corsica,  with  the  pomp  of  a  king,  and  with  the 
intention  to  be  such. 

The  people  surrounded  this  strange  character  with  no  little 
astonishment.  Thej  were  convinced,  that  if  he  was  not  a  foreign 
prince,  he  was  at  least  the  ambassador  of  a  monarch,  who  desired 
to  proffer  his  aid  to  the  Corsicans.  The  ship  also  unloaded  her 
cargo  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  consisting  of  ten  pieces 
of  cannon,  four  thousand  guns,  three  thousand  pairs  of  shoes, 
seven  hundred  sacks  of  meal,  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition, 
some  casks  of  zecchini,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  coin  from  Bar 
bary.  It  appeared  as  if  tlie  chiefs  of  the  island  knew  the  time 
of  arrival  and  the  person  of  the  stranger.  Xavier  Matra  was 
seen  to  greet  him  with  the  respect  which  belongs  to  a  king,  and 
tliey  were  captivated  by  the  dignity  of  his  princely  manners 
and  bearing.     He  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  Cervione. 

This  curious  stranger  was  a  German,  the  Westphalian  Baron 
of  Ncuhoff,  of  all  the  adventurers  of  that  period,  the  mos*- 
genial  and  luckiest.  He  had  served  in  his  youth,  as  page  at 
the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  had  next  entered  Ihc 
Spanish  service,  and  then  again  returned  to  France.  His 
dazzling  qualities  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  princi- 
jial  personages  of  the  age,  with  Alberoni,  Ripperda,  and  Law 
in  whose  financial  speculations  he  had  also  plunged.  Neuhoff 
had  seen  and  lived  in  every  variety  of  society,  and  undergone 
nil  kinds  of  fortune ;  and  he  now  imagined  himself  fit  to  be  a 
king.  He  remembered  not  the  delusion  of  Don  Qnixotte,  who 
imagined  that  the  reward  of  his  deeds  of  knight-errantry  must, 
at  least,  be  the  empire  of  Trebisond ;  he,  however,  was  not 
under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  imagination,  but  he  had  de- 
liberately formed  the  intention  of  making  himself  a  king,  and 
he  sedulously  set  about  compassing  his  aims. 

In  his  wanderings,  Xeuhoff  had  arrived  at  Genoa,  precisely 
at  the  moment  whon  Giafferi,  Ceccaldi,  Artelli,  and  Baffaelli 
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had  been  bronght  there  prisoners.  It  appears  that  this  circam- 
stance  first  drew  his  attention  to  the  Corsicans,  whose  gallantry 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him;  he  formed  relations  with 
such  Corsicans  as  were  in  Genoa,  and  especially  with  persons 
from  the  province  of  Balagna;  while  he  thiis  gained  an  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  island,  the  idea  of  playing  a  part  in 
this  romantic  country,  suggested  itself  to  him.  He  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Leghorn,  where  he  met  Orticoni,  who  was 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  island.  He  entered  into 
familiar  intercourse  with  this  individual,  and  succeeded  in 
inspiring  him  with  confidence  in  his  representations  and 
promises.  Enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the  courts,  as  he 
said,  he  promised,  in  the  space  of  a  year,  to  procure,  for 
the  Corsicans,  all  necessary  means,  and  to  expel  the  Genoese 
forever.  In  compensation,  he  required  only  that  the  Corsicans 
should  make  him  king.  Orticoni,  influenced  by  the  extraor- 
dinary character  and  mind  of  the  man,  the  profusion  of  his  pro- 
mises, and  the  subtlety  of  his  diplomatic,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal views,  and  conscious  that  Neuhoflf  could  render  his  country 
valuable  service,  inquiringly  turned  to  the  generals  of  the 
island.  In  their  desperate  condition,  they  clothed  him  with 
plenipotentiary  authority  to  negotiate  with  the  baron.  Orticoni 
accordingly  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  baron,  by  which  the 
Corsicans  engaged  themselves  to  make  him  their  king,  as  soon 
as  he  shonld  put  them  in  a  condition  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Genoese. 

As  Theodore  of  Neuhoflf  was  now  sure  of  his  alms,  he  began  to 
labour  for  their  realization  with  an  energy  that  of  itself  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  his  genius.  He  formed  an  intimacy 
with  the  English  consul,  and  with  the  merchants  at  Leghorn 
who  traded  with  the  Barbary  coast,  from  whom,  having  pro- 
cured letters  of  recommendation,  he  went  to  Africa ;  after  he 
had  there,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  by  means  of  his  agents, 
awakened  a  general  interest  in  his  schemes,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  requisite  means  of  aid,  with  which  he  soon  after 
landed  in  Corsica. 
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He  appeared  there  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest  need.  While 
he  delivered  to  the  chiefs  the  monitions  of  war,  he  declared 
they  were  the  smallest  part  of  what  was  to  follow.  He  repre- 
sented to  them,  that  his  relations  with  the  courts  of  Europe, 
influential  as  they  then  were,  would  be  yet  more  potential  when 
the  Genoese  were  beaten,  and  he,  as  a  crowned  king,  could 
treat  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  kings.  Hyacinth  Paoli, 
Giaffcri,  and  the  learned  Costa,  men  of  practical  understand- 
ing, encouraged  with  the  hope  of  thus  being  able  to  release  their 
beloved  country  from  the  odious  Genoese  yoke,  yielded  to  his 
desire.  Theodore  of  Neuhoff,  now  designated  king  of  Corsica, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  bishop's  house  at  Cervione,  and 
on  the  15th  of  April,  the  people  met  at  the  convent  of  Alesani, 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  kingdom. 
All  the  representatives  of  the  communes,  deputies  from  the 
clergy  and  the  monastic  orders,  there  assembled,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  people  encamped  around  the  convent.  The  fol- 
lowing constitution  was  laid  before  the  parliament ;  the  crown 
of  the  kingdom  of  Corsica  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  baron  of  Neuhoff:  a  council  of  twenty-four  select  men  of 
the  people  were  placed  next  in  authority  to  the  king,  without 
whose  consent,  and  that  of  the  parliament,  no  measure  could 
be  adopted,  nor  any  tax  be  laid.  All  the  offices  were  to  be  ex- 
clusively filled  by  Corsicans ;  all  legislation  was  derived  from 
the  people  and  its  parliament. 

These  articles  of  the  constitution  were  read  by  Doctor 
Giaffcri,  to  the  Assembled  people,  who  adopted  them  by  accla- 
mation; they  were  then  signed  in  person  by  the  Baron 
Theodore  before  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  he 
swore,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  on  the  holy  evan- 
gelists, to  faithfully  respect  them.  After  this  solemn  ceremony, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  church,  where,  after  high  mass,  the 
crown  was  placed  on  his  head.  The  Corsicans  were  too  poor 
to  furnish  a  crown  of  gold,  so  they  covered  the  brows  of  their 
first  and  last  king  with  one  composed  of  oak  and  laurel 
leaves.     Baron  Theodore  of  Neuhoff,  who  was  already  grandee 
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of  Spain,  a  British  lord,  peer  of  France,  count  of  the  Holy 
Kingdom,  prince  of  the  Roman  Empire,  thus  became  king  of 
Corsica,  under  the  name  of  Theodore  I. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  strange  and 
eTentfal  history  of  Corsica,  that  notwithstanding  the  passion 
of  its  people  for  liberty,  they  could  make  a  foreign  adventurer 
king  oyer  them,  in  the  hope  of  thus  being  able  to  destroy  the 
Genoese  domination ;  and  that  their  gallant  and  accomplished 
generals,  the  political  and  military  heads  of  the  government, 
coald  instantaneously,  and  without  envy,  divest  themselves  of 
power,  and  submit  to  the  new  authority.  Their  love  of  country 
predominated  over  every  other  consideration. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  full  possession  now  of  the  royal  title,  Theodore  wished  also 
to  surround  himself  with  a  princely  court,  and  he  dispensed 
dignities  with  an  unsparing  hand.  He  appointed  Don  Louis 
Giafferi  and  Hyacinth  Paoli  his  first  ministers,  with  the  title  of 
counts.  Xavjer  Matra  was  made  marquis  and  grand  marshal 
of  the  palace,  Giacomo  Castagnetta,  count  and  commander  of 
Rostino;  Arrighi,  count  and  inspector-general  of  the  royal 
troops.  Others  were  appointed  barons,  margraves,  lieutenant- 
generals  and  captains  of  the  royal  guards,  and  to  the  command 
of  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  advocate  Costa,  now 
Count  Costa,  was  named  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Doctor  Giafferi,  now  Marquis  Giafferi,  secretary  of  the 
cabinet  of  his  majesty,  the  constitutional  king. 

Ridiculous  as  these  pompous  arrangements  roust  appear  in 
the  midst  of  the  wretchedness  of  Corsica,  King  Theodore, 
nevertheless,  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  his  undertaking.  In 
a  short  time,   he  restored  tranquillity,  composed  the  family 
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feuds,  organized,  acconling  to  military  tactics,  an  efficient 
army,  with  which,  in  April,  1736,  he  wrested  Porto  Vecchio 
and  Sartene  from  the  Genoese.  The  senate  of  Genoa  at  fii-st 
feared  that  the  designs  of  some  foreign  power  were  concealed 
behind  these  curious  proceedings ;  but  when  the  Baron  Theo- 
dore unmasked  his  objects,  the  Genoese  commenced  to  ridicule 
him  in  their  pamphlets,  and  to  brand  him  as  a  debt  ridden 
soldier  of  fortune.  King  Theodore  answered  these  manifesta- 
tions with  royal  dignity,  German  bluntness  and  wit.  lie 
marched  in  person  against  Bastia,  fought  like  a  lion  before  the 
walls,  and  as  he  could  not  take  the  town,  be  encompassed  it  with 
a  camp  ;  he  then  made  an  incursion  into  the  inteiior  of  the  island, 
destroyed  several  Genoese  bodies  of  troops,  and  punished  the 
disaffected  places  with  ruthless  severity.  The  Genoese  were 
soon  restricted  to  their  strong  places  on  the  coast.  They  had 
resorted,  in  their  desperation,  to  the  most  abominable  measures, 
to  strengthen  themselves.  They  united  bandits,  galley  slaves, 
murderers,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  into  one  band, 
armed  these  outcasts,  and  then  turned  them  loose  on  the 
island.  These  hordes  committed  great  excesses,  in  their 
expeditions.  They  were  called  Vittoli,  after  Sampicro's 
murderers. 

King  Theodore  had  not,  in  the  mean  while,  been  idle  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  country.  He  had  established  manufactories 
of  arms,  salt  works,  and  manufactories  of  clothing  stuffs ;  to 
encourage  industry,  he  invited  strangers,  by  commercial. advan- 
tages, and  fitted  out  privateers  to  hold  in  check  the  Genoese 
cruisers.  The  Corsican  banner  was  green  and  yellow,  and  bore 
the  motto  :  "  /«  te,  Domine,  speravi.^^  The  king  also  caused 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  to  be  struck  off.  Upon  one  side, 
these  pieces  exhibited  a  laurel  crowned  shield,  which  bore  a 
crown  with  the  ciphers  T.  R.  ;  on  the  reverse,  were  the  words : 
pro  bo?io  et  libcrtate.  They  passed  on  the  continent  at  thrice 
their  original  value,  as  objects  of  curiosity.  But  all  these  things 
availed  but  little ;  the  misery  increased,  the  pledged  help  came 
not,  and  the  people  began  to  murmur.     The  king  constantly 
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proraised  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  Beet,  but  it  came  not. 
As  the  clamour  had  now  become  more  Berious,  he  convoked  a 
parliament  for  the  2d  of  September,  in  Casacconi ;  lie  there 
declared,  that  he  nonid  lay  down  the  erown,  if  the  promised 
succonr  did  not  airiTe  by  the  end  of  October,  or  that  he  would 
then  go  to  the  continent  to  hurry  it  over.  He  was  in  the  same 
desperate  condition  as  C'olambas  was,  when  the  promised  land 
did  not  appear. 

As  soon  as  the  parliament  had  adjonmed,  after  having  on  tlie 
snggestion  of  the  lung,  prepared  a  new  system  of  finance,  and 
laid  a  property  tax,  Theodore  set  oat  on  horseback  to  examine 
in  person  that  part  of  bis  dominions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moontains.  There  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  barona  of  Corsica,  and 
there  they  had  kept  np  their  ancient  pride  and  pomp.  Luca 
Omano  received  the  monarch  with  an  embassy  of  the  most  dis- 
tlngnished  nobles  of  that  region,  and  condncted  him  with  great 
rejoicing  to  Sart«ne.  Theodore  here  determined  to  fonnd  a 
new  order  of  knighthood;  a  politic  measure  which  has  been 
since  imitated  by  other  ambitions  adventurers  of  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  new  order  was  called  "  the  order  of  liberation," 
the  king  was  grand  master,  and  appointed  the  knights.  It  is 
said  that  the  order,  in  less  than  two  months,  numbered  mora 
than  four  hundred  members,  of  which  more  than  one-fonrth 
were  foreigners,  who  songht  admission  for  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  or  for  the  honoar  of  being  associated  with  the  brave  Cor- 
sicone.  -  The  entrance  fee  was  high,  as  every  knight  was  obliged 
to  pay  one  thonsand  Roman  dollars  on  admission,  for  which  he 
was  entitled  to  a  life  rent  of  ten  per  cent.  This  was  the  best 
trait  of  the  order,  that  it  procured  an  honourable  loan,  and  be< 
came  a  good  financial  speculation.  Daring  his  stay  in  Sartene, 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  nobles,  the  king  dispensed 
with  a  liberal  hand,  titles  of  counts,  barons  and  baronets,  flat- 
tered with  which  the  descendants  of  the  Ornauos,  of  Istria,  of 
Rocea  and  Leca  retired  to  their  homes. 

Whilst  the  royal  bounty  filled  the  island  with  knights 
and  counts,  as  if  poor  Corsica  had  over  night  become  a 
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rich  kingdom,  the  bitterest  cares  of  state  harassed  him  in 
secret.  For  his  kingdom,  of  a  truth,  was  only  a  painted 
show,  and  a  visionary  spectacle.  The  expected  fleet  did  not 
appear,  because  it  existed  only  in  the  imagination.  This  chi- 
mera gave  his  majesty  as  much  concern  as  a  hundred  well 
equipped  vessels  of  the  enemy  would  have  done.  Theodore  be- 
gan to  feel  uneasy.  Already  a  discontented  party  had  organ- 
ized against  him  under  the  name  of  indifferents.  Aitelli  and 
KafaelU  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Hyacinth  Paoli  had  also 
joined  it.  The  royal  troops  had  already  had  an  encounter 
with  the  indifferents,  in  which  they  were  defeated.  The  new 
kingdom  appeared  to  be  about  to  burst  like  a  bubble,  Giafferi 
alone  conjured  off  the  storm  for  a  while. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  king  held  it  the  wisest  course 
to  avoid  the  storm,  and  to  leave  the  island ;  not  furtively,  but 
as  king  going  to  the  continent  in  person,  to  accelerate  the  tardy 
succour.  He  formally  proclaimed  at  Sartene  his  intention  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  time,  and  the  object  of  his  voyage  ;  ho 
established  a  regency,  appointing  Giafferi,  Hyacinth  and  Luca 
Ornano  his  lieutenants,  and  designated  twenty-seven  counts 
and  barons  as  governors  in  the  provinces.  He  next  issued 
a  proclamation,  and  proceeded,  on  the  Ilth  of  November 
1736,  to  Aleria,  with  a  numerous  suite,  where  he  embarked 
under  the  French  flag,  taking  with  him  Count  Costa,  his  lord 
high  chancellor,  and  some  officers  of  his. house.  A  Genoese 
cruiser  would  have  taken  King  Theodore  iu  sight  of  his  own 
dominions  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Genoa,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  flag.  The  king  landed  at  Leghorn  in  the 
costume  of  an  Abbe,  to  remain  incognito ;  he  thence  travelled 
to  Rome,  Florence,  Naples;  at  the  latter  place  he  left  his 
officers  and  the  chancellor,  and  sailed  for  Amsterdam,  from 
whence,  as  he  said,  his  subjects  should  soon  hear  good  news 
of  him. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Corsicans  believed  not  in  the  return  of  their  king  or  his 
promised  relief.  Oppressed  by  want  and  intoxicated  with  a  love 
of  liberty,  the  poor  people  had  committed  the  folly  of  convert- 
ing their  country  into  a  kingdom  for  an  adventurer.  In  their 
desperation  they  had  grasped  at  a  shadow,  and  what  advan- 
tage had  they  gained  by  these  sacrifices  ?  They  had  not  ad- 
vanced a  step  nearer  to  the  mark.  There  was  much  division  of 
sentiment  also  in  the  island.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  regents 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  with  Rivarola,  which,  however,  was 
unsuccessful,  as  the  Genoese  required  unconditional  submission, 
and  the  delivery  of  all  the  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
people  were  called  together  for  consultation,  but  they  were  in- 
flexible in  the  expression  of  their  determination  to  remain  true 
to  the  king  and  to  recognize  no  other  sovereign  than  him. 

Theodore  had,  in  the  mean  time,  travelled  over  a  part  of 
Europe,  formed  new  relations,  opened  speculations,  procured 
money,  appointed  knights,  and  enlisted  Poles  and  Germans ; 
though  his  creditors  in  Amsterdam  had  thrown  him  into  prison 
for  debt,  this  wonderful  man  had  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
gathering  an  abundance  of  supplies,  which  he  from  time  to 
time  despatched  to  Corsica  in  vessels,  with  proclamations  en- 
couraging his  subjects  to  struggle  for  independence. 

These  proceedings  and  the  fear  that  the  indefatigably  active 
man  might  succeed  in  obtaining  the  support  of  some  conti- 
nental power,  gave  no  little  concern  to  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
The  senate  had  set  a  price  of  two  thousand  guineas  on  the 
head  of  the  king  of  Corsica,  and  the  agents  of  the  republic 
followed  his  steps  at  all  the  courts.  Three  millions  were  drawn 
from  the  bank  of  Genoa  to  procure  three  regiments  of  Swiss. 
The  war  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  extreme  cruelty, 
neither  party  asking  or  receiving  mercy.     Not  seeing  any  pos- 
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sibilitj  of  terminating  this  exhausting  war,  the  republic  re* 
solved  to  appeal  to  France  for  assistance. 

That  power  determined  to  profit  by  the  occasion  of  prevent- 
ing at  least  any  other  state  from  obtaining  an  inflaence  over 
an  island,  whose  position  on  the  confines  of  France  was  of  such 
great  importance.  Cardinal  Fleury,  therefore  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1737,  proposed  a  treaty  with  Genoa,  by  which  France 
promised  to  send  an  army  to  Corsica,  to  reduce  the  "  rebels" 
into  obedience  to  the  republic.  Proclamations  were  sent  to  the 
Corsican  people,  announcing  this  intention,  which  excited  great 
astonishment,  as  well  as  deep  pain  at  the  manifestation  of  such 
hostile  purposes  by  a  power  which  had  formerly  stood  in  en- 
tirely different  relations  with  them.  The  Corsicans  replied  to 
these  declarations  with  a  firm  assertion  of  their  resolution  never 
again  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Genoa,  and  with  a  moving 
appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  king  of  France. 

Five  French  regiments  landed  in  Corsica,  in  February,  1738, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Boissieux.  He  bad  express  or- 
ders to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  accommodation,  and 
Genoa  hoped  that  the  appearance  of  the  French  would,  of  itself, 
be  sufficient  to  disarm  the  Corsicans,  but  they  remained  firm. 
The  whole  island,  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  rose  as  one 
man ;  bonfires  on  the  mountains,  the  alarm  trumpets  in  the 
towns,  and  the  bells  of  the  monasteries,  summoned  the  people  to 
arms.  All  who  could  carry  arms,  assembled  together,  each 
man  provided  with  bread  for  eight  days.  Every  town  furnished 
its  company,  every  parish  a  battalion,  and  every  province  a 
camp.  The  whole  population  thus  stood  expectant  in  arms. 
Boissieux  entered  into  negotiations,  which  lasted  for  six  months, 
until  the  declaration  arrived  from  Versailles  that  the  Corsicans 
must  submit  without  conditions,  to  Genoa.  The  people  re- 
plied to  Louis  XV.,  in  dignified  but  pathetic  terms,  appealing 
to  his  sympathy,  and  reminding  him  of  the  part  his  illustrious 
ancestors  had  taken  in  their  welfare,  and  declaring  that  they 
would  exhaust  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  rather  than  again 
to  become  the  subjects  of  the  despotic  and  sanguinary  govern- 
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{Mnt  of  Genoa.  Id  tbe  mean  while,  yielding  to  their  extrcrae 
{uisery,  ^l^j  g»re  tbe  required  hostages,  and  declared  tlieir 
ijetuUDesa  to  trust,  in  the  king  of  France,  and  to  await  his  final 
determiiiatioii. 

.  Such  wu;  tbe  8t«te  of  things,  when  tbe  boron  Droste,  nephew 
of  Theodore^  one  day  landed  in  Aleria,  bringing  with  him  a 
great  qnanti^of  vrar  stores,  and  the  news  of  the  approaching 
reappearance  of  the  king  of  Corsica.  That  remarkable  man 
debarked  at  Aleria,  on  the  t5th  of  SeptAnber,  better  and 
more  royally  provided  than  at  first.  He  brought  three  vessels 
with  him,  one  of  sixty-faur  cannons,  another  of  sixty,  and  the 
third  of  fifty-five  cannons,  besides  gunboats,  and  a  small  flotilla 
of  transport  ships.  They  were  laden  with  twenty-seven  can- 
nons, seven  thousand  bayonet  guns,  one  thousand  heavy  mns- 
kets,  two  thousand  pistols,  twenty-foar  thousand  pounds  of 
coarse,  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  fine  powder,  two 
hundred  thousand  ponnds  of  lead,  four  hundred  thousand  flints, 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  iron,  two  tbonsand  lances,  and  two 
thousand  grenades  and  bombs.  All  this  profusion  of  articles 
had  been  fnrnished  by  the  same  man  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  his  creditors  for  debt.  By  dint  of  earnest  persuasion,  be 
hod  succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest  among  the  Hollanders 
in  the  fate  of  Corsica,  and  in  demonstrating  the  utility  of  form- 
ing a  connection  with  this  important  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Tbe  rich  houses  of  Boom,  Troochain,  and  N^euviile  bad 
associated  together  to  lend  the  Corsican  king  vessels,  money, 
and  munitions  of  war.  Theodore  thus  returned  to  his  kingdom 
under  the  flag  of  Holland.  But  he  found,  to  his  sorrow,  ils 
aOairs  in  a  condition  which  discouraged  all  his  hopes  ;  and  the 
people  distracted  by  conflicting  opinions,  and  negotiating 
with  France.  His  subjects,  indeed,  carried  him  in  triumph  to 
Cervione,  where  he  bad  been  crowned,  but  the  generals,  and  his 
own  counts,  gave  him  to  understand  that  altered  circumstances 
obliged  them  to  serer  all  connection  with  him,  and  to  make 
icrms  with  France.  General  Boissieux,  immediately  after  Theo- 
dore's landing,  had  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  every  one  a 
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rebel  and  arch  traitor,  who  held  intercourse  with  the  outlawed 
Baron  Neuhoff.  The  king  thas  saw  himself  forsaken  by  those 
whom,  a  short  time  previous,  he  had  raised  to  the  dignities  of 
counts,  marquises,  barons,  and  knights.  The  Hollanders,  de- 
ceived in  their  expectations,  and  threatened  by  the  Genoese 
and  French  vessels,  came  to  a  sudden  resolution  to  leave,  and, 
with  great  discontent,  sailed  for  Naples.  The  Baron  himself, 
soon  after,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  his  position  in  the 
island,  in  grief  aifd  despair,  also  passed  over  to  the  continent. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  came  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Versailles,  published  by  the  doge  and  senate  of  Genoa  in  the 
form  of  a  decree,  and  countersigned  by  France  and  the  empe- 
ror. It  contained  some  concessions,  and  a  positive  injunction 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  Genoa.  Boissieux 
allowed  five  days  for  compliance  with  these  provisions.  The 
Corsicans  held  a  diet  for  consultation  at  the  convent  of  Orezza, 
where  they,  in  a  solemn  manifesto,  declared ;  •'  We  will  not 
despair,  and  we  prefer  to  die  gloriously  fighting  with  arms  in 
hand,  than  to  be  idle  spectators  of  the  misery  of  our  country, 
and  to  transmit  slavery  as  an  inheritance  to  our  posterity." 

Hostilities  had  already  commenced.  The  imperious  and 
violent  Boissieux  sent  four  hundred  men  to  Borgo,  to  disarm 
the  population  before  the  conclusion  of  the  truce.  The  people 
had  just  adjourned  in  Orezza.  On  hearing  of  the  advance  of 
the  French  to  Borgo,  the  old  cry  was  raised,  evviva  la  Itberta, 
erviva  tV  popoJo.  They  hurried  to  that  place,  fell  on  the 
French,  and  hemmed  them  in.  The  commander  of  the  corps 
sent  messengers  to  Boissieux,  who  immediately  marched  thither 
with  two  thousand  men,  to  rescue  the  besieged.     But  the  Cor- 
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eicans  rashed  down  from  the  monntains,  broke  throngh  their 
battalions,  and  drove  them  before  them  into  the  walls  of 
Bastia.  Boissienx,  thereupon,  sent  despatches  to  France,  soli- 
citing reinforcements,  and  his  recall,  on  account  of  a  mortal 
illness.  This  general,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Yillars,  died 
in  Bastia,  February  2,  1739.  His  successor  was  the  marquis 
of  Maillebois,  who  landed  in  Corsica  the  following  spring,  with 
a  considerable  force. 

Firm  and  just,  and  rapid  and  prudent  in  action,  Maillebois 
was  admirably  adapted  to  accomplish  the  task,  with  which  he 
was  charged.  On  the  expiration  of  the  truce  he  had  granted 
the  Corsicans  to  lay  donni  their  arms,  he  set  his  troops  in 
motioQ,  and  advanced  in  different  directions.  Hyacinth  Paoli, 
on  being  attacked  in  Balagna,  fell  back ;  rather  a  statesman 
than  a  soldier,  he  despaired  of  a  successful  resistance,  and  laid 
down  his  arms.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  induce  Giafferi  to  do 
the  same.  Maillebois  soon  after  received  the  Corsican  chiefs 
in  Morosaglia,  and  represented  to  them  that  the  peace  of  the 
island  required  their  emigration.  They  complied  with  this 
suggestion,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1739,  twenty-two  of  the 
principal  leaders  left  their  native  country.  Among  them  was 
Hyacinth  Paoli,  with  his  son  Pasquale,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
Giafferi,  with  his  son,  Castineta,  and  Pasqnalini. 

Notwithstanding  the  subjection  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  two  nephews  of  king  Theodore,  the  baron  of  Droste, 
and  the  baron  Frederick,  of  Neuhoff,  who  were  supported  by 
the  people  of  Zicavo  in  particular,  still  maintained  an  aimed 
resistance.  After  a  valiant  struggle,  and  after  Frederick  of 
Neuhoff  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  guerrilla  war  in  the 
mountains  and  woods,  they  submitted,  and  received  honourable 
passports  for  the  continent. 

Maillebois  now  governed  the  island  with  propriety;  he 
opposed  the  Genoese  governor  in  his  bad  and  injudicious 
schemes,  vigorously  preserved  order,  and  maintained  a  wise  and 
just  administration.  All  the  Corsicans  who  had  too  deeply  com- 
promised themselves  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Genoa,  and  who 
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desired  to  serve  under  the  French  standard,  were  united  by  him 
into  one  regiment,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Corsicans. 
Recalled  by  the  events  of  the  time  to  France,  he  left  Corsica 
in  1741,  and  the  French  troops  shortly  after  followed  him. 

The  French  had  scarcely  left  the  island  before  the  smoulder- 
ing hatred  of  the  Genoese  burst  into  a  bright  flame.  It  had 
now  become  a  national  characteristic,  an  heir-loom  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  governour,  Domenico  Spinola, 
had  endeavoured  to  levy  the  tax  of  dtie  setni,  which  imniedi- 
ntely  provoked  a  popular  rising,  and  defeat  of  the  Genoese. 
Civil  war  was  once  more  enkindled  throughout  the  island. 

In  January,  1748,  the  forgotten  king  Theodore  again  made 
his  appearance,  lie  suddenly  arrived  at  Isola  Rossa  with  throe 
English  naval  vessels,  laden  as  formerly  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  war  stores.  Though  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
Theodore  had  never  renounced  his  royal  ambition ;  he  went 
to  England,  where  his  zeal  was  rewarded  with  the  same 
success  as  in  Amsterdam.  From  his  anchorage  ground  on  the 
Corsican  coast  he  distributed  ammunition  and  arms,  and  scat- 
tered proclamations  over  the  country,  reproving  his  treacherous 
subjects  in  the  language  of  a  wronged  and  betrayed  sovereign, 
and  exhorting  all  good  and  true  men  to  rally  around  him.  No 
response  or  sign  of  sympathy  being  made  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  he  became  convinced  that  his  kingdom  was  at  an  end. 
With  a  sad  heart  he  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  weighed,  and 
under  full  sail  he  bore  away  for  the  coasts  of  Europe,  gazing 
for  the  last  time  on  the  receding  shores  of  his  island  kingdom. 

The  Corsicans  and  Genoese  had  both  become  inclined  to  a 
new  treaty,  which  was  Anally  agreed  upon.  It  restored  the 
violated  privileges  of  the  country,  and  for  two  years  maintained 
the  public  tranquillity.  The  island  was  suddenly  again  thrown 
into  confusion  by  family  wars  and  vindictive  quarrels.  In 
order  to  eradicate  these  evils,  the  people  appointed  Gaffori, 
Yenturini,  and  Alexius  Matra,  protectors  of  the  country;  who 
became  the  actual  heads  of  the  nation.  But  other  enter- 
prising men,  among  the  exiles,  well  aware  that  the  pncifi- 
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cation  was  more  apparent  than  real,  resoWed  on  a  new  assault 
against  the  Genoese  domination. 

Count  Domenico  Rirarola,  a  Genoese  bj  birth,  of  Bastia,  but 
at  mortal  enmity  with  the  republic,  was  at  that  time  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Sardinia.  He  assembled  around  him  a  number  of  Cor- 
sieans,  represented  to  king  Emanuel  the  fisiTOurablc  prospects  of 
an  expedition  in  favour  of  Corsica,  and  received  from  that  mo- 
narch some  vessels.  With  these  and  English  aid  he  effected  the 
conquest  of  Bastia.  The  Corsicans  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
the  war  again  became  universal.  Giampietro  Gaffori,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  courage,  now  marched  to  Corte,  and  stormed  the 
citadel,  situated  on  high  and  precipitous  rocks.  The  Genoese 
commander,  seeing  that  its  fall  was  imminent  if  the  Corsicans  con- 
tinued an  energetic  fire,  and  should  effect  a  breach,  bound  the 
captured  son  of  Gaffori  to  the  exterior  walls  in  the  hope  of  re- 
straining the  father  from  a  further  cannonade.  When  the  Cor- 
sicans saw  the  young  man  in  this  position,  they  were  seized 
with  such  horror,  that  all  firing  ceased.  Giampietro  Gaffori 
shuddered  at  the  sight ;  but,  after  a  long  pause,  he  firmly  gave 
the  order  to  fire,  and  the  iron  hail  rattled  against  the  walls 
with  redoubled  fury.  The  castle  was  breached  and  taken,  bat 
the  son  escaped  unharmed,  and  the  heroic  father  had  the  satis- 
faction of  again  embracing  him  alive. 

After  the  fall  of  Corte  the  population  of  the  interior  all  rose, 
and  a  popular  diet  on  the  10th  of  August,  again  declared  the 
independence  of  Corsica.  Gaffori,  Yenturini  and  Matra  were 
chosen  generals  and  protectors  of  the  nation,  and  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  the  exiled  Corsicans  to  return.  The  hopes  in 
Sardinia  were  soon  deceived,  for  its  aid  was  insufficient ;  Bastia 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  and  Rivarola  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Turin.  The  Genoese  senate  aerain  ap- 
plied to  France  for  an  auxiliary  force  against  the  Corsicans. 

Two  thousand  French  troops,  in  1748,  proceeded  to  Corsica, 
under  the  command  of  General  Cursay.  Their  appearance  dis- 
mayed the  unfortunate  people.  Cursay  himself  was  one  of  the 
noblest  of  men,  humane,  generous  and  just.   As  soon  as  the  Cor- 
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sicans  had  learned  bis  character,  they  formed  an  esteem  for  him, 
and  confidently  entrusted  him  with  their  affairs.  Throngh  the 
French  intervention,  a  highly  favourable  treaty  was  concluded  in 
1T51,  which  secured  them  more  advantages  than  any  previous 
one,  and  protected  their  nationality.  Cursay  was  bitterly  hated 
by  the  Genoese,  on  account  of  this  treaty,  and  fell  into  open 
hostility  with  them.  Murderous  plots  were  devised  against 
him,  and  he  would  have  fallen  in  a  tumult  in  Ajaccio,  but  for 
the  timely  assistance  of  the  brave  Qaffori.  The  Genoese  calum- 
niated him  to  his  court,  accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
continued  disorder,  and  reproached  him  as  an  intriguer  and  an 
aspirant  for  the  crown  of  Corsica.  All  this  produced  its  effect ; 
the  noble  man  was  recalled  to  France,  and  thrown  into  the 
castle  of  Antilles  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  there  to  await  his  trial. 

The  fate  of  Cursay  drove  the  Corsicans  to  fury ;  the  whole 
population  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains  rose  in  arms.  A 
diet  was  held  in  Orezzo,  and  Giampietro  Gaffori  was  appointed 
sole  governour  and  general  of  the  nation. 

Gaffori  now  became  the  terror  of  Genoa.  In  this  indomitable 
and  heroic  spirit,  Sampiero  himself  seemed  to  li?e  again.  He 
was  no  sooner  placed  at  the  head  of  the  country  than  he  com- 
bined its  scattered  forces,  skilfully  organized  them,  threw  him- 
self with  a  lightning  speed  upon  the  enemy,  defeated  them 
everywhere,  and  divested  them  of  the  whole  island,  including 
even  the  strong  places  on  the  coast.  Grimaldi  was  governor  at 
tliis  period ;  intriguing  and  crafty  as  Fornari  formerly  was,  he 
saw  no  other  chance  of  salvation  but  in  the  murder  of  this  pow- 
erful man.  He  devised  a  plot  against  his  life,  by  means  of 
some  deadly  enemies  of  Gaffori's  of  the  name  of  Komei  at 
Corte,  and,  to  render  the  affair  yet  more  horrible,  the  brother 
of  Gaffori,  Antonio  Francesco,  was  also  won  over  to  the 
scheme. 

The  conspirators  enticed  Gaffori  into  an  ambuscade  in  which 
they  murdered  him,  October  3d,  1753.  Punishment  only 
reached  the  unnatural  brother,  for,  a  few  days  after  the  deed,  he 
was  broken  on  the  wheel ;  but  the  Romei  fled  in  safety  to  the 
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gOTernoQT.  It  is  said  that  Oiampietro's  wife,  well  known  for  her 
heroism  of  character,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  made  her 
80D,  then  twelTc  years  old,  swear  a  solemn  oath  on  the  altar  to 
aveDge  the  death  of  his  father.  The  Corsican  people,  in  him, 
lost  their  noblest  patriot.  Giampietro  Gaffori  a  doctor  of 
laws,  educated  in  a  previoos  century,  magnanimous  in  charac- 
ter, and  of  great  nobility  of  soul,  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice 
for  his  people,  was  also  one  of  the  brayest,  and  worthy  to  rank 
next  in  the  history  of  his  country  to  Sampiero.  A  people 
which  could  continually  produce  such  men  was  invincible. 
Gaffori  had  fallen  ;  but  Pasquale  Paoli  survived. 

After  Giampietro's  death,  the  nation,  as  on  the  loss  of  Sam- 
piero, assembled  in  a  diet  to  pay  their  hero  merited  funeral  hon- 
ours. They  unanimously  there  resolved  on  a  war  of  life  and 
death  against  Genoa  and  declared  every  one  worthy  of  death  who 
should  hold  any  intercourse  whatever  with  their  mortal  enemy. 
Five  men  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  Clemens 
Paoli,  Hyacinth  the  eldest  son,  Thomas  Santucci,  Simon  Pie- 
tro  Frediani  and  Doctor  Grimaldi. 

The  five  managed  the  affairs  of  the  country  for  two  years, 
and  conducted  the  war  against  the  republic,  but  it  was  felt  ne- 
cessary to  unite  the  divided  powers  in  one  strong  hand;  a 
man  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  who  was  destined  to  be 
not  only  the  glory  of  his  own  people,  but  also  to  reflect  honour 
on  humanity  itself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Pasquale  Paoli  was  Hyacinth's  youngest  son.  His  father 
had  taken  him  with  him  to  Naples  on  his  exile,  at  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  dawning  traits  of  the  boy  then  gave  promise  of 
a  man  who,  at  some  day,  would  "be  of  great  service  to  his  coun- 
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try.  His  father  educated  him  with  the  greatest  care,  nnder  the 
instruction  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  Naples.  That  city  was 
then,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  central 
])oint  of  those  great  Italian  philosophical  schools  of  humanity, 
of  history  and  political  economy,  which  numbered  among  their 
professors  men  like  Yico,  Giannone,  Filangieri,  Galiani,  and 
Gcnovesi.  The  latter,  a  distinguished  political  economist,  was 
the  instructor  of  Pasqnale,  and  bore  witness  to  the  genius  of  his 
pupil.  Paoli  issued  from  this  school  one  of  the  greatest  of 
those  practical  humanitarians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who, 
as  legislators  and  directors  of  society,  sought  to  make  an  actual 
ni>plication  of  their  theories. 

When  the  inefficiency  of  the  government  of  the  five  had  be- 
come evident,  it  was  Clemens  Paoli  himself,  who  first  directed 
the  preferences  of  the  Corsicans  to  his  younger  brother.  Pas- 
(piale  was  then  an  officer  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  and  was  al- 
ready distinguished  for  the  bravery  of  his  conduct  in  the  Cala- 
Drian  war,  and  for  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  his  cultivated 
mind.  His  brother  Clemens  urgently  wrote  to  him  to  return  to 
Ills  native  land  as  his  fellow-countrymen  were  disposed  to  make 
nim  their  leader.  Pasqnale,  deeply  moved,  hesitated.  "  Go,  my 
son,"  said  Hyacinth  to  him,  "  do  your  duty,  and  be  the  liberator 
of  the  land  that  gave  you  birth."  ^ 

The  young  Pasquale  landed  at  Aleria,  April  29th,  1755,  on 
the  same  spot  where  the  Baron  Theodore  had  debarked  eight 
years  before.  What  a  change  had  taken  place  in  matters  in  a 
few  years  I  A  young  son  of  the  country,  neither  distinguished 
oy  great  deeds,  nor  by  the  influence  of  his  connections  and  his 
intimacy  with  foreign  powers,  without  the  atractions  of  theatri- 
cal display,  modest  and  retiring,  and  animated  only  by  patri- 
otic ardor,  and  a  love  of  his  race,  he  came,  alone  and  unaided, 
to  free  his  countrymen  from  a  galling  yoke ;  and  to  raise  them 
from  a  demi-barbarous  state  to  one  of  civilized  order  and  refine- 
ment. This  was  an  extraordinary  and  unexampled  experiment 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  if  successful  in  the  face  of  the 
failure  of  so  many  similar  attempts  among  the  more  cultivated 
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people  of  the  continent,  it  would  prove  that  the  rade  simplicitj 
of  nature  was  much  better  adapted  for  democratic  freedom,  than 
the  polished  corruption  of  a  more  advanced  civilization. 

Pasquale  Paoli  was  twenty-four  years  old  at  this  period.  He 
was  of  a  strong  frame  and  of  commanding  appearance ;  his 
calm,  unpretending  manners,  the  firmness  and  mildness  of  his 
countenance,  his  pleasing  voice,  his  modest  and  persuasive 
mode  of  conversation,  and  his  clear  understanding,  immediately 
won  him  universal  confidence.  He  was  regarded  as  the  man 
of  the  people,  and  the  great  citizen.  When  the  nation,  in  its 
diet  at  San  Antonio  dellfk  Casablanca,  chose  Pasquale  Paoli 
for  its  sole  general,  he  at  first  declined  the  honour,  on  account 
of  his  youth  and  inexperience ;  but  the  people  would  neither 
accept  his  refusal,  nor  associate  any  one  with  him  in  the 
supreme  authority.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1755,  Pasqnalc 
Paoli  undertook  the  highest  power  in  his  native  land. 

He  found  the  country  in  the  following  condition  :  the  Geno- 
ese confined  to  their  fortresses,  preparing  for  war ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  free;  tbo  people  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
entirely  unaccustomed  tOtlaWi  distracted  by  party  strife  and 
vindictive  quarrels ;  agricnltnre,  industry,  and  education  ne- 
glected or  destroyed;  everything  in  a  rude  and  disordered 
condition,  but  full  of  the  healthy  seeds  planted  in  former  centu- 
ries, and  which  had  been  smothered  in  subsequent  times.  He 
found  also  the  people  driven  to  frenzy  by  their  indomitable  love 
of  country  and  liberty. 

The  first  measures  of  Paoli  were  directly  aimed  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  A  decree  was  published,  making  the  pursuit  of  ven- 
geance punishable  with  the  pillory  and  gallows.  Not  only  fear, 
but  also  the  feelings  of  honour,  as  well  as  moral  instruction, 
were  called  in  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  this  crime.  Preach- 
ers and  missionaries  traversed  the  country,  denouncing  ven- 
geance as  a  sin  and  crime,  and  urging  the  forgiveness  of  enemies 
as  a  virtue.  One  of  his  own  connections,  in  spite  of  the  law, 
had  avenged  his  grievances  in  blood.  Paoli  hesitated  for  an 
instant ;  but  he  finally  allowed  the  law  to  take  its  course,  in 
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the  execution  of  his  relative.     This  example  of  firmness  and  of 
impartial  justice  made  a  deep  and  salutary  impression. 

In  the  midst  of  his  active  devotion  to  the  public  interests, 
Paoli  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Emannel  Matra  had  gathered 
some  partisans  together,  and  was  marching  against  him.     Ma- 
ira,  who  was  descended  from  a  distinguished  family  beyond  the 
mountains,  had  been  stimulated  to  this  course  by  envy  and 
ambition.   He  himself  had  aspired  to  the  highest  position,  from 
which  he  had  now  contrived  a  plan  to  expel  his  successful 
rival.     His  power  was  threatening.     To  spare  his  country  the 
norrors  of  a  civil  war,  Paoli  proposed  to  his  antagonist  to 
forego  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  refer  the  question  of  who 
should  be  the  head  of  the  nation,  to  the  people  themselves,  in 
general  assembly  convened.     The  arrogant  Matra  naturally 
refused  this  proposition,  with  vaunting  boasts  of  his  military 
experience  and  skill,  and  of  his  support  by  Genoa.     In  several 
encounters  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Paoli,  but  being  afterwards 
repulsed,  he  made  his  appearance  again,  in  the  beginning  of 
1756,  with  Qenoese  reinforcements,  and  attacked  Paoli,  with 
great  boldness,  in  Bozio.     Pasquale,  who  had  only  a  few  sol- 
diers around  him,  quickly  threw  himself  into  the  monastery, 
and  there  fortified  himself.     The  danger  was  great,  and  the 
storm  raged  violently  against  the  monastery ;  the  doors  were 
on  fire,  and  the  flames  had  already  spread  to  the  interior  of  the 
edifice.     Paoli  gave  himself  np  for  lost.     At  that  moment  war 
trumpets  were  heard  sounding  from  the  mountains,  and  down 
came,  with  a  band  of  troops,  his  brother  Clemens  and  Thomas 
Carnoni,   hitherto  Pasquale's  mortal  enemy,   who  had  been 
armed  by  his  own  mother  to  rescue  his  enemy.     The  battle 
now  grew  desperate.     It  is  said  that  Matra,  when  his  followers 
had  perished  or  fled,  fought  with  unexampled  fary,  and  con- 
tinued to  fight  on  his  knees  after  being  wounded,  until  a  second 
shot  struck  him  dead.     Paoli  wept  for  grief  over  the  dead 
body  of  his  enemy,  at  seeing  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  traitors,  and  such  lofty  courage  lost  to  his  country.     Tiie 
danger  was  now  happily  removed,  and  the  party  of  Matra  was 
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annihilated.  Only  a  few  of  them  had  taken  refiige  with  the 
Genoese  at  Bastia,  to  again  appear  at  a  more  favonrable  oppor- 
tanitj. 

It  was  evident  that  Genoa  was  already  exhausted.  This 
once  mighty  republic  had  grown  old,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  its 
falL  In  its  alarm  at  the  progress  of  Corsica,  which  daily  con- 
solidated its  power  as  a  nation,  it  indeed  made  occasional 
efforts  to  crush  the  young  state  by  force  of  arms,  but  they  were 
not  as  successful  as  in  the  times  of  Doria  and  Spinola.  The 
republic  frequently  took  Swiss  an^  Germans  into  its  pay,  and 
attacked  the  head  quarters  of  Furiani,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bastia,  but  without  effect.  The  Genoese  next  applied  for 
aid  to  France.  To  prevent  the  English  from  obtaining  a  foot- 
hold in  Corsica,  the  French  cabinet,  in  1756,  sent  garrisons  to 
the  fortified  towns  of  the  island.  The  French,  however,  main- 
tained a  neutral  position,  and  satisfied  themselves  with  garri- 
soning the  fortresses,  until  they  evacuated  them  in  1759. 

Genoa  desponded  at  the  sight  of  the  increasing  power  and 
prosperous  condition  of  the  Corsican  people.  Paoli  had  re-es- 
tablished the  finances,  agriculture  revived,  manufactories  and 
powder  mills  were  in  activity,  and  the  new  city  of  Isola  Rossa 
had  grown  up.  Paoli  had  also  fitted  but  a  fleet,  which  held 
the  Genoese  cruisers  at  bay.  All  Corsica,  pacified  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  family  wars,  was  well  defended,  and  in  a  state  of 
great  military  efficiency ;  the  few  towns  left  in  the  possession 
of  the  Genoese  were  more  closely  invested,  and  their  fall  seemed 
to  be  of  imminent  certainty.  The  Corsican  people,  under 
their  wise  government,  had  attained  to  such  a  powerful  devel- 
opment, that  they  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  foreign  assistance. 
Genoa  was  at  last  obliged,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  make 
proposals  for  peace;  but  the  Corsicans  would  not  consent 
to  consider  their  offer,  until  the  Genoese  evacuated  the  island. 

The  republic  once  more  tried  the  fortunes  of  war.  It  liad 
recourse  again  to  the  Matra  family,  the  brothers  Antonio  and 
Alexius  Matra,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  regent  of  Corsica, 
with  Gaffori.     Both  of  them,  successively  appointed  Genoese 
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marshals,  and  provided  with  troops,  entered  the  field  against 
the  Corsicans,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  were  defeated.  The 
Genoese  senate,  now  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  subduing 
their  obstinate  and  rebellions  subjects,  but  by  the  help  of  France, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  that  goveniment,  August  7,  17C4,  by 
which  the  latter  obliged  itself  to  garrison  the  coast  towns  for 
four  years.  Six  French  battalions  soon  after  landed  in  Corsica, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Marbeuf,  who  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  his  intention  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  as  his 
duty,  under  the  treaty,  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  garrison- 
ing of  coast  towns.  These  measures  were,  however,  regarded 
by  the  Corsicans  in  a  hostile  light,  as  they  bound  their  hands, 
and  obliged  them  to  discontinue  the  sieges  in  which  they  had 
already  made  so  much  progress.  They  recited  their  complaints 
in  protests,  but  they  raised  the  siege  of  San  Fiorenzo,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding. 

Afiairs  continued  in  an  uncertain  position  for  four  years 
more.  The  Genoese  were  inactive;  the  French,  in  no  way 
dependent  on  them,  garrisoned  the  fortresses,  and  maintained 
a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Corsicans ;  the  latter  displayed 
an  incessant  activity,  improving  their  government,  and  looking 
with  buoyant  spirits  to  the  ultimate  obtainment  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  a  successful  issue  to  their  protracted  and  heroic 
struggles. 

All  Europe  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  Corsican  govern- 
ment, which  was  regarded  as  the  model  of  free  and  popular 
institutions,  and  which,  for  its  simplicity  and  sound  principles, 
was  the  noblest  triumph  of  statesmanship  of  that  century  of 
political  experiment. 


CHAPTER  X. 

When  Pasqaale  Paoli  foanded  the  Corsican  republic,  he 
acted  on  the  simple  principle  that  the  people  were  the  only 
sonrce  of  power  and  of  legislation,  and  that  its  exclasive  ob- 
ject shonld  be  the  promotion  of  the  common  weal,  by  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  citizens.  It  seemed  to  him  to  constitute  a 
national  jury,  di?ided  into  as  many  branches  as  there  were  sub- 
divisions of  administration  and  of  justice,  and  that  its  admin- 
istration ought  to  be  like  a  glass  palace,  in  which  every  one 
could  see  what  was  going  on  before  him ;  for  he  held  that  a 
mysterious  gloom  favoured  despotism,  and  nourished  the  distrust 
of  the  people. 

Paoli  took,  as  the  basis  of  his  political  arrangement,  the 
popular  form  of  government  of  the  Terra  del  Commune,  with 
its  communes,  parishes,  burgomasters,  and  fathers  of  the  com- 
mune. 

Every  citizen  of  the  commune  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
was  an  elector  for  the  general  assembly  (consulta).  They  con- 
vened under  the  presidency  of  the  podesta  of  the  place,  and 
were  sworn  to  choose  only  the  worthiest  persons. 

There  was  a  representative  for  every  one  thousand  inhabi- 
tants to  the  general  assembly. 

That  body  possessed  undivided  sovereignty  in  the  name  of 
the  people.  It  was  composed  of  deputies  of  the  communes,  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  presidents  of  the  provincial  authorities.  It 
fixed  the  taxes,  decided  peace  and  war,  and  framed  the  laws. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  was  necessary  to  pass  a  measure. 

The  supreme  council  of  state  (consiglio  supremo),  consist- 
ing of  nine  persons,  representing  the  nine  free  provinces  of 
Corsica,  Nebbio,  Casinca,  Balagna,  Campoloro,  Orezzo,  Or- 
nano,  Rogna,  Vico  and  Cinarca,  was  chosen  from  the  general 
Assembly.  This  council  was  the  executive  authority ;  it  con- 
9*  (101) 
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Tcncd  the  general  assembly,  communicated  to  it  the  state  of 
foreign  affairs,  directed  the  public  works,  and  watched  over  the 
security  of  the  country.  It  had  also  the  right,  in  the  most  im 
portant  cases,  to  act  as  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  to  interpose 
a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  until  they  had  been 
reconsidered.  Its  president  was  now  the  general  of  the  nation ; 
he  could  execute  nothing,  however,  without  the  assent  of  the 
state  council. 

Both  the  president  and  the  council  were  responsible  for  their 
conduct  to  the  people  or  their  representatiTes,  and  could  be 
deposed  and  punished  by  a  resolution  of  the  nation.  The  state 
council  was,  moreover,  chosen  for  a  year  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, but  its  members  were  required  to  be  thirty-five  years  of 
age  and  to  have  acted  as  presidents  of  provinces.  The  assem- 
bly also  chose  five  syndics  or  censors. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  travel  through  the  provinces, 
to  hear  complaints  of  the  people  against  the  government, 
or  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  make  final  judg- 
ments which  the  general  was  not  permitted  to  disturb.  The 
general  appointed  all  the  officers  of  government,  and  the  tax 
collectors,  who,  again,, were  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  syn- 
dics. 

Justice  was  administered  in  the  following  manner.  Every 
podesta  could  decide  cases,  to  the  value  of  ten  lire,  but  all  of 
greater  amount,  and  up  to  thirty  lire  were  to  be  tried  before  the 
fathers  of  the  commune.  Those  exceeding  thirty  lire  belonged 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  province,  a  body  composed  of  a  president 
and  two  assessors,  appointed  by  the  general  asembly,  and  of  a 
fiscal  advocate  chosen  by  the  state  council.  This  tribunal  was 
renewed  every  year. 

An  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  civil  Rota,  the  highest  legal 
authority,  consisting  of  three  doctors  of  law,  appointed  for  a 
terra  of  life.  These  tribunals  exercised  also  criminal  justice, 
with  the  assistance  of  six  fathers  of  families,  who,  on  hearing 
the  testimony,  pronounced  the  verdict  of  guilty  or  innocent. 

The  members  of  the  syndicate,  the  state  council,  and  of  the 
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tribunal  of  the  proTinces,  coold  only  be  chosen  again  after  an 
interral  of  two  years.  The  podestas  and  fathers  of  the  commune, 
who  were  citizens  of  the  locality  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
were  changed  every  year,  and  were  chosen  annually  in  the  as- 
sembly on  the  chorch  square. 

In  pressing  cases,  on  the  occtoion  of  an  insurrection  or  a 
tnmnlt  in  any  part  of  the  island,  the  general  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  dictatorship  for  that  region,  called  a  junta  of  war  or 
observation.  It  consisted  of  three  or  more  members,  with  a 
state  council  at  the  head ;  it  was  invested  with  unlimited  power, 
as  to  the  adoption  of  measures  and  the  infliction  of  punishment ; 
the  proceedings  of  this  military  court  were  often  terrible,  and  it 
was  popularly  called  la  gituHzia  Paolina,  As  soon  as  its  mis- 
sion was  terminated,  it  gave  an  account  of  its  transactions  to 
the  censors. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  Paoli,  and  of 
the  Corsican  republic.  If  we  consider  its  leading  ideas,  the 
self-government  of  the  people,  the  universally  protected  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  participation  in  political  affairs,  and  the  national 
forms  of  justice,  and  the  publicity  and  simplicity  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  must  admit  that  the  Corsican  state  was  better  organ- 
ized than  any  other  of  that  century.  Our  astonishment  will  be 
yet  the  greater,  if  we  reflect  that  it  preceded,  by  a  space  of  ten 
years,  the  French  constitution  and  the  foundation  of  the  great 
republic  of  Washington. 

Paoli  was  an  enemy  of  a  regular  standing  army.  He  him- 
self said  :  "  In  a  country  which  desires  to  preserve  its  freedom, 
every  citizen  must  be  a  soldier,  and  ready  to  defend  his  rights 
by  force  of  arms.  Regular  troops  are  more  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  despotism  than  of  freedom.  Rome  ceased  to  be  free 
when  her  soldiers  were  mere  mercenaries ;  and  the  invincible 
phalanxes  of  Sparta  were  volunteers  from  the  masses.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  standing  army  a  professional  spirit  is  formed ; 
this  and  that  regiment  is  spoken  of  for  its  valour.  These  arc 
more  serious  evils  than  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  well  to  avoid 
them  as  much  as  possible.     People  roust  rather  speak  of  the 
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resolnteness  which  one  commane  has  exhibited,  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  disposition  of  the  raembers  of  a  family,  or  of  the 
bravery  of  a  citizen ;  in  this  manner  a  zealons  patriotism  is  ex- 
cited among  a  free  people.  If  oar  customs  were  snch  as  they 
oaght  to  be,  onr  whole  population  would  be  disciplined  and  cor 
militia  invincible.'' 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  Paoli  yielded  so  far  as  to  raise  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops  to  garrison  the  fortresses.  Tliese 
consisted  of  two  regiments  of  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
Jacob  Baldassari,  and  Titus  Bnttafuoco.  Every  company  had 
two  captains  and  two  lieutenants,  and  they  were  discipliDed  by 
French,  Prussian,  and  Swiss  officers.  Every  regular  soldier 
was  armed  with  a  bayonet,  musket,  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  dag- 
ger. The  uniform  was  the  black  woollen  cloth  of  the  country ; 
the  officers  were  distinguished  by  some  lace  on  the  collar  of  the 
coat,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  bayonet  from  the  musket  All 
wore  caps  of  Corsican  boar  skin,  and  long  leggings  of  calfs 
leather  to  the  knee.  These  regiments  acquired  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  the  value  of  their  services. 

The  militia  was  organized  in  the  following  manner.  All  the 
Corsicans  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  were  soldiers.  Every 
commune  was  oblfged  to  furnish  one  or  two  companies,  whose 
officers  it  chose  itself.  Every  parish  also  formed  a  camp  under 
a  commander,  appointed  by  the  general.  The  whole  militia 
was  divided  into  three  arrierebans,  of  fifteen  days  duration. 
As  a  general  rule  relatives  were  placed  together,  so  that  the 
soldiers  of  a  company  were  mostly  of  blood  connections.  These 
forces  garrisoned  the  fortresses,  and  received  a  yearly  pay, 
but  the  others  were  paid  only  during  actual  service.  The 
towns  supplied  them  w^ith  bread. 

All  the  state  revenue  consisted  of  a  tax  of  two  hre  for  every 
family,  and  of  the  income  from  salt,  the  coral  fishery,  and  other 
indirect  imposts. 

Paoli  overlooked  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness and  well  being  of  the  people.  He  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  agriculture.    The  general  assembly  every  year  appointed 
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two  commissioners  fbr  every  province,  to  take  care  of  the  agri- 
cnltnral  interests.  Olive,  and  chestnut  trees,  and  corn  were 
planted ;  plans  were  devised  to  drain  the  swamps  and  to  con- 
strnct  roads.  Wonderful  state  of  things !  With  one  hand  the 
Corsican  defended  himself  against  the  enemy,  and  with  the 
other  he  sowed  the  earth  with  seed. 

Paoli  also  endeavoured  to  bestow  the  means  of  mental  cnlti- 
vation  on  the  people,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the 
iron  despotism  of  their  oppressors.  The  Corsicans  are  natu- 
rally a  quick  and  intelligent  race,  but  Qenoa  had  intentionally 
neglected  the  education  of  the  people.  XJ^der  the  admin- 
istration of  Paoli,  on  the  contrary,  schools  were  universally 
established,  and  the  clergy,  a  body  of  free  and  gallant  men, 
zealously  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  young. 
A  national  printing  office  was  established  at  Corte,  dedicated 
exclusively  to  the  publication  of  educational  books.  In  these 
works  the  children  were  taught  that  the  love  of  his  native  land 
was  the  highest  virtue  of  a  truly  noble  man,  and  that  all  who 
fell  in  defence  of  such  a  cause,  died  as  martyrs,  and  were  wel- 
comed to  heaven  among  the  saints. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1*765,  Paoli  opened  the  Corsican 
university  in  Corte.  Theology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  law, 
and  the  humane  sciences  were  taught  in  it.  Medicine  and 
surgery  were  postponed,  until  the  necessary  instruments  could 
be  obtained.  All  the  professors  were  Corsicans,  and  poor 
students  were  educated  at  the  public  expense.  At  the  end  of 
every  course  a  solemn  examination  was  held  in  the  presence  of 
the  members  of  the  general  assembly  and  the  government. 
The  presence  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  republic  increased  the 
censure  as  well  as  the  praise.  In  the  presence  of  such  an 
august  body  of  spectators,  the  youths  regarded  themselves  as 
young  citizens,  who,  at  no  distant  day,  would  be  called  to  the 
liberation  of  their  country.  Thus  growing  up  with  the  histoiy 
of  their  own  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  stormy  scenes,  their 
ambition  was  fired  with  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  The 
following  extract  from  an  oration  pronounced  by  a  pupil  at  a 
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pablic  examination  before  Paoli  himself,  and  an  auditory  of 
the  chief  dignitaries  of  state,  will  illnstrate  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

"The  nations  which  have  fought  for  freedom,  have  snflTered 
great  Ticissitudes ;  but  few  among  them  were  less  powerful  and 
valiant  than  our  own.  Nevertheless,  with  perseverance  and 
resolution,  they  finally  overcame  all  difficulties.  If  liberty 
could  be  procured  by  mere  talking,  then  all  the  world  would 
be  free.  It  requires  an  indomitable  and  unyielding  firmness ; 
but  as  this  virtue  is  rare  among  men,  they  have  always  been 
regarded  as  dem^-gods  who  have  given  proof  of  it  The  privi- 
leges and  the  condition  of  a  free  people  are  too  evident,  to  need 
any  explanation  of  their  importance.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
remember  that  they  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  greatest 
men.  For  ourselves,  we  are  prepared  to  submit  to  our  fate, 
whatever  it  may  be.  But  our  people,  whose  hearts  are  greater 
than  their  fortune,  though  poor,  and  meanly  clad,  present  a 
glorious  contrast  to  the  oppressed  and  benighted  populations 
of  the  continent,  who  seek  to  rob  us  of  our  liberty. 

"Brave  countrymen  !  the  eventful  moment  has  arrived.  The 
storm  is  gathering  over  our  heads,  and  we  are  encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  dangers :  let  us  seek  to  show  ourselves  superior  to 
fate,  and  to  grow  greater  with  the  number  of  our  enemies. 
Our  names,  our  liberty,  and  honour,  are  all  at  stake.  In  vain 
shall  we  have  struggled  heroically  to  the  present  time,  in  vain 
shall  onr  forefathers  have  poured  out  their  blood,  and  under- 
gone unparallelled  sufferings,  if  we  degenerate  from  the  past. 
Have  we  degenerated  ?  Sacred  shades  of  our  fathers,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  bequeath  us  the  rich  inheritance  of  free- 
dom, fear  not  that  we  shall  ever  dishonour  your  sacrifices. 
No  I  never  I  We  will  emulate  the  example  of  our  ancestors  in 
all  things,  like  them,  resolved  to  live  or  die  free,  fighting  for 
our  inalienable  and  sacred  rights.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
king  of  Franco,  embracing  the  side  of  our  enemies,  will  turn 
his  arms  against  our  country  ;  no,  nn  event  of  this  kind  cannot 
take  place.     But  if  it  is  decreed  in  the  book  of  fate,  that  the 
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mightiest  monarch  of  the  earth  shall  fight  one  of  the  weakest 
people  of  Europe,  we  have  a  jast  canse  to  be  proud,  for  we  are 
sure  to  liye  forever  honourably  free,  or  to  make  ourselves 
immortal  by  our  fall.  Let  not  those  be  alarmed,  who  deem 
themselves  incapable  of  such  virtue ;  my  words  are  addressed 
only  to  true-hearted  Corsicans,  whose  feelings  are  known. 

"  As  to  us,  brave  youths,  no  one,  I  swear  it  by  the  manes  of 
our  forefathers,  no  one  will  wait  for  a  second  summons :  we 
must,  before  the  world,  show  that  we  deserve  to  be  called 
brave.  If  the  enemy  land  on  our  coasts,  to  uphold,  in  blood 
and  battle,  the  pretensions  of  their  allies,  will  we  hesitate  to 
fight  for  our  own  welfare,  the  honour  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 
salvation  of  our  native  land,  and  in  such  a  cause  to  confront  all 
dangers,  and,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  our  lives  ?  My  brave 
fellow-citizens !  freedom  is  our  aim,  and  all  that  is  noble  and 
magnanimous  in  Europe  stands  anxiously  watching  our  actions ; 
they  sympathize  with  our  struggles,  and  their  most  ardent 
prayers  are  raised  to  heaven  for  our  triumph.  May  our  deeds 
surpass  the  general  expectation,  and  may  our  enemies,  what- 
ever their  name  may  be,  learn  from  experience  that  the  conquest 
of  Corsica  is  not  so  easy  as  is  supposed.  There  are  free  men 
in  this  land,  and  free  men  fear  not  death." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

All  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  Corsican  people,  of  every 
age  and  sex,  were  directed  to  one  common  object.  Ardent  and 
strong  was  this  popular  feeling,  ennobled  by  the  purest  patriot- 
ism, by  inherited  valour,  and  by  the  clear  appreciation  of  their 
government,  whose  excellencies  were  not  derived  from  any  foreign 
and  abstruse  theory,  but  from  their  own  traditionary  aonals. 
The  great  citizen,  Pasquale,  was  the  father  of  his  country. 
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Wherever  he  showed  himself,  he  was  welcomed  with  shouts  and 
warm-hearted  blessings ;  women  and  old  men  raised  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  in  their  arms  to  see  the  man  who  had 
conferred  so  mnch  happiness  on  his  country.  The  coast  towns 
also,  which  yet  remained  in  the  power  of  Genoa,  manifested  a 
desire  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  Corsican  goremmcnt 
MoTemente  took  place.  Charles  Masseria  and  his  son,  both 
men  of  courage,  had  undertaken,  by  stratagem  and  force,  to 
deliver  the  castle  of  Ajaccio  into  the  hands  of  the  nationalists. 
The  attempt  failed ;  the  son  fell  fighting,  aud  the  father,  mor- 
tally wounded,  died  on  the  scaffold,  without  a  groan. 

The  Corsican  people  were  so  confident  that  they  no  longer 
anxionsly  turned  their  eyes  to  the  continent  for  help,  but  relied 
on  themselves  as  well  for  the  means  of  conquest  as  of  defence. 
Already  their  flag  floated  on  the  Mediterranean ;  De  Perez,  a 
knight  of  Malta,  was  the  admiral  of  the  little  fleet,  which 
already  began  to  be  a  source  of  fear  to  the  Qenoese.  It  was 
said  in  Corsica  that  the  situation  of  the  island  was  as  favourable 
to  the  creation  of  a  naval  power,  as  that  of  the  Greek  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  had  been.  The  possibility  even  of  a  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Liguria  was  suggested. 

The  surprising  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cap- 
ra?a,  gave  greater  probability  to  these  speculations,  and  a  real 
cause  for  alarm.  This  small  island,  in  former  times,  had 
belonged  to  the  Corsican  family  Da  Mare,  and  had  next  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Genoese.  It  is  not  fertile,  but  an 
important,  and  easily  defensible  station  point  in  the  Genoese- 
Tuscan  channel.  A  Corsican,  of  the  name  of  Centuri,  proposed 
•to  take  it  by  surprise.  Paoli  immediately  approved  the  pro- 
ject, and  fitted  out,  in  February,  1Y65,  a  little  expedition  of 
two  hundred  regular  troops,  and  a  small  militia  force,  from 
Cape  Corso.  They  surprised  the  city  of  Caprsa,  which  at 
first  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  then  united  with  them. 
But  the  castle,  under  the  command  of  Bernardo  Ottone,  bravely 
held  out.  On  the  news  of  tliis  event,  Genoa  hastily  despatched 
a  fleet,  under  Admiral  Pinelli.     It  was  driven  back  on  three 
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•erend  occmsioiis.  The  shame  and  anger  of  the  senators  was 
■o  great,  at  not  being  able  to  deliTer  Capr»a  from  a  handfal 
of  Corsicans,  that  they  burst  into  tears.  The  senate  sent  a 
second  fleet  against  the  isbind,  to  the  number  of  forty  ships 
of  war.  The  five  hondred  Corsicans  under  AchUle  Mnrati, 
defended  themselves  in  the  city,  and  drove  the  Genoese  back 
into  the  sea.  Bernardo  Ottone  surrendered  in  May,  1T67,  and 
Ci^rsa,  having  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Corsicans, 
was  declared  one  of  their  provinces.  The  Genoese  republic 
thus  saw  their  commerce  threatened  by  a  Corsican  stronghold 
at  their  very  doors. 

The  fiedl  of  Caprsea  alarmed  the  senate,  and  hastened  the 
resolution  at  last  to  yield  to  the  invincible  Corsica.  But  the 
declining  republic  refused  to  adopt  this  painful  alternative, 
nntii  a  mistake,  which  it  made,  compelled  it  thereto.  The 
Jesuits  were,  at  that  time,  driven  out  of  Spain,  as  out  of 
France.  The  king  of  Spain,  however,  had  persuaded  the 
Genoese  senate  to  give  the  exiles  an  asylum  in  Corsica. 
Genoa  had  yielded  to  his  request,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
fraternity,  one  day,  landed  at  Ajaccio.  The  French,  who  had 
decreed  the  perpetual  exile  of  the  Jesuits,  took  it  as  an  affront 
on  the  part  of  G^noa,  that  the  senate  had  opened  to  the  fathers 
of  Jesus  the  Corsican  sea  coast  towns,  which  France  itself 
garrisoned.  -The  Count  Marbeuf,  thereupon,  received  an  order 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Ajaccio,  Calvi,  and  Algajola.  This 
had  no  sooner  taken  place,  than  the  Corsicans  joyfully  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  all  the  city  of  Ajaccio,  except  the  citadel, 
into  which  the  Genoese  had  retreated.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  serious  breach  which  had  broken  out  between 
Genoa  and  France,  the  senate  anticipated  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  Corsicans.  They  therefore  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  voluntarily  selling  all  their  pretended  rights  to  the  island 
of  Corsica. 

The  French  minister,  Choiseul,  gladly  accepted  the  offer. 
The  acquisition  of  such  an  important  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, appeared  to  him  highly  desirable,  and  to  be  an  indem- 
10 
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nification  for  the  loss  of  Canada.  The  treaty  was  signed  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1768,  by  Choiseul,  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  by  Doraenico  Sorba,  for  Genoa.  Against  every  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations,  Genoa  conveyed  away  a  people,  over 
whom  she  had  no  more  right,  than  the  long  lost  one  of  con-* 
qnest,  to  a  foreign  despotic  power,  who  had  traded  and  dealt 
with  them,  as  an  independent  nation  ;  a  free  people,  with  the 
most  civilized  form«of  government,  were  thns  trafficked  off,  like 
a  senseless  herd  of  brute  beasts.  The  republic  also  made  the 
dishonourable  stipulation,  that  she  might  again  re-enter  into 
her  rights  in  Corsica,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  French. 

Before  the  French  expedition  had  set  sail  from  the  harbours 
of  Provence,  the  news  of  the  first  secret  treaty  had  already 
reached  Corsica.  Paoli  summoned  the  popnlar  assemby  to- 
gether, on  the  22d  of  May,  at  Coste,  which  nnanimonsly  re- 
solved on  the  most  vigorous  resistance  of  France,  and  a  gene- 
ral arming.  Charles  Bonaparte,  Paoli's  secretary,  nrged  these 
measures  in  an  eloquent  and  passionate  speech. 

In  the  meantime.  Count  Narbonne  landed  with  troops  at 
Ajaccio,  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  which  place  saw  the 
Genoese  standard  taken  down,  and  that  of  France  erected  in  its 
place.  The  French  sought  to  conceal  the  particular  object  of 
their  coming,  by  false  representations,  until  the  Marquia 
Chauvelin,  who  was  invested  with  the  command  in  chief  in 
Corsica,  landed  at  Bastia. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  the  garrison  treaty 
of  four  years*  limitation,  expired ;  on  the  same  day,  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  was  expected.  But  the  French,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  under  the  command  of  Marbeuf,  five  thousand 
strong,  had  already  marched  froln  Bastia,  against  San  Fio- 
renzo,  and  after  an  unequal  contest,  obtained  possession  of 
some  points  in  Nebbio.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  destiny 
of  Corsica  was  about  to  be  completed.  Foreign  despots  had 
always  interfered  between  the  Corsicans  and  Geno%  and  now 
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on  the  eTe  of  their  emancipation,  they  were  to  be  thrown  back 
into  their  former  misery. 

Pasqnale  Paoli  hastened  to  Nebbio  with  some  militia.     His 
brother  Clemens  had  already  taken  the  field  with  four  thousand 
men.     But  they  could  not  prevent  the  reduction  of  Cape  Corso 
by  Marbeuf.     Chauvelin  now  made  his  appearance  with  fifteen 
thonBand  French  troops,  sent  to  subdue  the  bravest  and  freest 
people  of  the  world.     He  advanced    against   the    strongly 
fortified  Furiani,  accompanied  by  the  traitor  Mathias  Butta- 
faocOy  of  Yescovato,  who  was  the  first  to  dishonour  himself  by 
accepting  titled  honours,  and  pecuniary  rewards  from  the  enemy 
The  struggle  around  Furiani  was  of  the  most  desperate  charac 
ter.     Only  two  hundred  Corsicans,  under  Saliceti  and  Eistori 
occupied  the  place,  but  they  held  out  till  it  was  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  ruins,  and  then,  by  night,  with  sword  in  hand,  fought 
their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  the  sea  coast. 

An  equally  murderous  contest  took  place  in  Casinca,  and  at 
Oolobrucke.  The  French  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and 
Clemens  Paoli  covered  himself  with  glory,  and  with  Pietro 
Colle,  won  the  historical  fame  of  being  the  bravest  heroes  in 
the  last  Corsican  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  remains  of  the  defeated  French  army  threw  themselves 
into  Borgo,  an  elevated  position  in  the  mountain  of  Mariana, 
and  there  fortified  themselves.  Paoli  was  determined  to  take 
this  place  at  all  hazards,  which  he  stormed,  October  1 ,  in  the 
night.  This  was  the  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  of  the  Corsi- 
cans. Chauvelin  marched  from  Bastia  to  succour  Borgo; 
Clemens  advanced  against  him;  Colle,  Grimaldi,  Agostini, 
Serpentini,  Pasqnale  Paoli,  Achille  Murati,  assailed  Borgo. 
Every  elTort  was  put  forth  on  both  sides.  Three  times,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  French  army  made  a  desperate  charge,  and  as 
often  was  it  repulsed.  A  much  inferior  number  of  Corsican 
militia,  here  shattered  the  serried  ranks  of  aR  army  which,  since 
the  time  of  Louis  XI Y.,  was  regarded  as  the  best  organized  in 
Europe.  Women,  in  male  attire,  were  seen  fighting  among  the 
Corsicans,  and  rushing  on  the  enemy  with  the  most  reckless 
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courage.  The  French  finally  fell  back  on  Bastia,  with  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  latter  of  whom 
was  Marbenf  himself;  seven  handred  men,  however,  under 
Colonel  Ludre,  constituting  the  garrison  of  Borgo,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  to  the  Corsicans. 

The  battle  of  Borgo,  showed  the  French  the  temper  of  the 
people  they  had  come  to  subdue.  They  had  now  lost  the  whole 
country,  even  to  the  strong  places.  Chauvelin  wrote  an  account 
of  his  losses  to  his  court,  with  a  request  for  more  troops,  in 
response  to  which,  ten  battalions  were  sent  to  his  relief. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

At  this  period,  the  sympathy  for  the  Corsicans  had  become 
stronger  than  ever.  In  England,  especially,  public  opinion 
was  loudly  in  favour  of  that  oppressed  people,  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  government  was  invoked  against  the  despotism 
so  shamelessly  abetted  by  France.  It  was  said  that  Lord 
Chatham  had  the  idea  of  making  a  special  move  in  favour  of 
the  Corsicans.  Their  attention  was  constantly  directed  to 
England,  in  the  hope  that  a  great  and  free  nation  would  not 
permit  a  free  people  to  be  crushed.  They  were  deceived.  The 
British '  cabinet,  as  in  1760,  refused  all  connection  with  the 
Corsican  **  rebels."  The  English  people  manifested  their  feel- 
ings only  in  public  meetings,  and  in  private  contributions ;  the 
cabinets  also  hoped  that  with  the  extinction  of  this  gallant 
nation,  the  dangerous  seeds  of  democratic  freedom  would  be 
stifled. 

Pasquale  Paoli,  notwithstanding  the  victories  of  his  country- 
men, recognized  the  whole  danger  of  his  situation.  He  pro- 
posed an  amicable  settlement  to  France,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  royal  authority  should  be  acknowledged,  the  government 
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be  managed  by  Gorsicans,  and  an  indemnity  be  paid  to  the 
Oenoese.  The  proposition  was  rejected,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  final  struggle.  ChauTelin  was  conscions  of  his 
weakness.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  instrncted  by  the  Genoese 
in  the  art  of  intrignd.  As  Sampiero  and  Gaffori,  Paoli  was 
also  to  lose  his  life,  by  assassination,  if  the  plots  for  that  pur- 
pose succeeded.  Treachery  is  never  wanting  among  a  free  and 
brave  people,  as  the  brightest  lustre  of  human  nature  seems  to 
provoke  the  exhibition  of  its  basest  qualities.  A  traitor  was 
found  in  the  son  of  Paoli's  own  chancellor,  Mathias  Massesi ; 
letters  lost  by  him,  revealed  his  secret  intentions.  He  was 
brought  before  the  grand  council  of  state,  and  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  the  gallows.  Another  scheme,  devised  by  Dumou- 
riez,  to  seize  Paoli,  in  his  house  at  Isola  Rossa,  by  night,  also 
&iled. 

Ghauvelin  took  the  field  with  the  ten  new  battallions,  but 
these  were  likewise  repulsed  by  the  Corsicans  in  Nebbio. 
Deeply  chagrined,  the  proud  marquis  again  sent  messengers 
to  France,  representing  the  great  difficulties  he  encountered  in 
the  attempt  to  subdue  the  Corsicans.  The  French  govern- 
ment, thereupon,  recalled  Ghauvelin  from  his  post,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1768,  and  appointed  Marbeuf  commander-in-chief,  until 
the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Gount  De  Yaux. 

De  Yaux  had  served  under  Maillebois  in  Gorsica ;  he  knew 
the  country,  and  the  proper  mode  of  carrying  on  war  in  it. 
Furnished  with  a  powerful  force  of  forty-five  batallions,  four 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  a  considerable  artillery  force,  he  de- 
termined to  finish  the  contest  at  a  single  blow.  In  view  of 
this  great  danger,  Paoli  summoned  the  people  to  meet  him  at 
Casinca,  April  15th,  1769.  It  was  there  resolved  to  fight  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood,  and  as  long  as  there  was  a  Gorsican  left. 
Lord  Pembroke,  Admiral  Smittoy,  and  other  English,  German 
and  Italian  friends  of  the  Gorsican  cause  who  were  present  on 
this  occasion,  were  astonished  at  the  nnblenched  courage  and 
resolution  of  the  militia  that  poured  into  Corsica.  Many 
foreigners  took  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  Corsicans,  as  well 
10* 
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as  an  entire  company  of  Prussians,  who  had  passed  orer  from 
vhe  Genoese  service.  The  desperate  position  of  affairs  was 
Known  to  all ;  French  money  already  had  exercised  its  inflaence 
in  the  country,  and  treachery  was  apparent;  the  island  of 
Caprffia  itself  had  been  lost  by  the  treason  of  Astolsi,  its  com- 
mander. 

The  fate  of  Corsica  was  now  abont  to  be  sealed.  England, 
from  whom  so  much  had  been  expected,  proffered  no  aid,  and 
the  French  marched  with  all  their  forces  to  Nebbio.  This 
province  was  a  long  and  narrow  mountain  valley,  which  bad 
often  been  the  scene  of  decisive  battles.  Paoli  had  there  es* 
tablished  his  head  quarters,  after  leaving  Saliceti  and  Serpen- 
tini  in  Casinca.  De  Yaux,  Marbeuf  and  Grandmaison  advanced 
to  Nebbio,  to  annihilate  Paoli  in  a  single  battle.  The  attack 
was  made  on  the  3d  of  May.  After  an  obstinate  struggle  of 
three  days,  Paoli  was  driven  out  of  his  entrenched  camp  at 
Murato.  He  now  determined  to  cross  the  Golo,  and  to  place 
that  river  between  him  and  the  enemy.  He  fixed  his  head 
quarters  in  Rostino  and  assigned  the  defence  of  Lento  and 
Canavaggia  to  Gaffori  and  Grimaldi,  two  points  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  French.  But  Grimaldi  turned 
traitor,  and  Gaffori,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  made  no  de- 
fence of  his  position. 

It  happened  that  the  French  descended  from  the  heights,  and 
advanced  on  Pontenuovo,  the  bridge  which  leads  across  the 
Galo  river.  The  Corsicans  lay  in  extended  lines  at  Golo,  and 
the  Prussian  company  and  more  than  one  thousand  Corsicans 
held  possession  of  the  bridge.  The  French,  plunging  down 
unawares  from  the  mountains,  drove  the  militia  before  them, 
who,  seized  with  panic,  rushed  in  headlong  confusion  to  the 
bridge  to  cross  it.  But  the  Prussians,  who  had  orders  to  arrest 
the  flight  of  the  fugitives,  fired  into  the  flying  and  disorderly 
mass  on  their  own  friends,  while  the  French  also  fired  on  them, 
charging  at  the  same  time  with  the  bayonet.  The  fearful  cry  of 
**  Treachery  1"  was  heard  on  all  sides,  Gentili  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  restore  order ;  but  it  became  universal,  and  the  militia 
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dispened  in  wild  eoDfiisioQ  through  the  woods  and  the  sar- 
roondiDg  country.  The  disastrons  battle  of  PontenaoTO  was 
fought  on  the  the  9th  of  May,  1769,  and  on  that  day  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  Corsica  received  a  death-blow. 

Paoli  yet  endeayonred  to  prevent  the  enemy  Arom  entering 
the  province  of  Casinca :  but  it  was  too  late.  The  whole  conn- 
try  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  in  a  few  days  fell  into  the 
French  power;  that  instinctive  feeling  of  hopeless  despair, 
which  often  takes  possession  of  the  minds  of  a  people,  in  dark 
moments  of  national  disaster,  now  oppresssed  the  spirits  of  the 
Corsicans.  Snch  a  man  as  Sampiero  was  wanting  at  this  crisis. 
Paoli  was  in  despair.  He  hastened  to  Corte,  and  he  had  al- 
most resolved  to  abandon  his  country  to  its  fate.  The  gallant 
Serpentini  yet  held  his  ground  in  Baiagna,  and  Clemens  Paoli 
with  him  was  determined  to  fight,  as  long  as  life  remained ;  and 
Abattncci  also  defended  himself  beyond  the  mountains,  with  a 
small  band  of  patriots.  All  was  not  yet  lost ;  they  could  yet 
throw  themselves  into  the  mountains,  and  maintain  a  guerrilla 
war&re,  as  Rinnccio,  Yincentello  and  Sampiero  had  formerly 
done.  But  a  man  like  Pasquale  Paoli,  could  not  conquer  the 
proad  pertinacity  of  his  character  like  those  lion-hearted 
hwoes,  nor  was  he  willing  to  descend  from  the  position  of  a 
Pythagoras  and  lawgiver,  to  that  of  a  leader  of  a  band  of  fight- 
ing mountaineers.  Shuddering  at  the  oceans  of  blood  that 
must  yet  be  shed  in  his  native  land  if  the  war  were  continued, 
he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  His  brother  Clemens,  Serpen- 
tini, Abattncci  and  others  joined  him ;  the  little  band  hurriedly 
fled  to  Yivario,  and  from  thence  on  the  1 1th  of  June  to  the 
gnlf  of  Porto  Vecchio.  There  they  embarked  on  board  of  an 
English  vessel,  which  Admiral  Smittoy  placed  at  their  dispo- 
sal, three  hundred  in  number,  for  Tuscany ;  thence  they  passed 
to  England,  which,  to  the  present  day,  has  ever  been  the  asylum 
of  the  exile ;  but  its  generous  hospitality  never  gave  shelter  to 
s  nobler  band  of  heroes  and  fugitives  from  tyranny. 

There  are  not  wanting  persons,  who,  in  looking  back  on  the 
old  Corsican  heroes,  accuse  Paoli  of  incapacity  in  a  military 
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sense.  Paoli  himself  has  acknowledged  the  charge  to  some 
extent.  In  a  letter,  he  says :  "  If  Sampiero  had  lived  in  mj 
times,  the  liberation  of  my  country  would  have  cost  less  trouble. 
He  would  have  perfected  our  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
our  national  existence.  There  was  only  need  of  a  man  bold 
and  enterprising  enough,  to  have  been  able  to  strike  terror  to 
the  commerce  of  Genoa.  France  would  not  have  mingled  in 
the  contest,  or  she  would  have  found  a  more  formidable  antago- 
nist than  I  could  raise  up  against  her.  How  often  have  I 
regretted  this  I  It  was  not  surely  confidence,  nor  heroic  en- 
durance, which  was  wanting  to  the  Corsicans,  but  a  leader  who 
would  combine  and  direct  the  operations  of  war  against  the 
most  experienced  generals.  We  would  have  divided  the  noble 
task  between  us ;  while  I  laboured  to  provide  the  island  with 
good  laws  and  a  just,  efficient  administration,  he  could  have  de- 
fended and  consolidated  our  common  labours  by  his  military 
prowess." 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1769,  the  Oorsican  people  laid  down 
their  arms  and  submitted  to  France.  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  gloom  at  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  this  protracted 
and  unparalleled  struggle  for  liberty,  and  while  the  whole 
country  was  alarmed  by  the  entrance  of  the  French  garrisons, 
this  productive  land  of  heroes,  in  unexhausted  vigour,  gave 
birth  on  the  15th  of  August  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  anni- 
hilator  of  the  Genoese  Republic^  the  oppressor  of  France  and  the 
avenger  of  Ids  people!  Such  was  the  retribution  which  fate  be- 
stowed on  Corsica  in  her  fall,  and  such  was  the  termination  of 
her  tragical  and  heroic  history.  ^ 


CORSICA. 


MY  TOUR  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1852. 


Nel  metso  del  cammin  di  nostra  Tita 
Bli  ritroyai  per  una  seWa  oscura, 
Che  la  diritta  Tia  era  smarrita, 
Ahi  quanto  a  dir  qoal  era  6  oosa  dara, 
Qaesta  seWa  seWaggia  ed  aspra  e  forte- 
Ma  per  trattar  del  ben  ch'  i'yi  troTai, 
I)ir5  dell'  altre  cose,  ch'  io  T'ho  scorte. 

Dante. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ARRITAL   IK   CORSICA. 
Laaoiale  ogni  sperania  vol  eh'  entrate  — J)ant€, 

The  Tojage  from  Leghorn  oyer  the  sea  to  Corsica,  is  mnch 
more  beantifal  and  interesting  than  that  from  Leghorn  to 
Genoa.  We  had  the  picturesque  islands  of  the  Tuscan  chan- 
nel constantlj  in.  sight.  Behind  us  laj  terra  firma,  and 
Leghorn,  with  its  forests  of  masts,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nero ; 
before  us  the  solitary  and  broken  tower  of  Meloria,  that  little 
rock  in  the  sea,  where  the  Pisans,  under  XJgolino,  were  so  dis- 
astrouslj  defeated  by  the  Genoese,  that  their  naval  power  was 
prostrated,  and  Corsica  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  rival  re- 
pablic ;  farther  on  is  the  rocky  island  of  Gorgona,  and  near 
it,  to  the  westward,  Capreea.  Witii  these  islands  in  sight, 
we  were  constantly  reminded  of  Ugolino's  imprecation  in  the 
Inferno  of  Dante : 

"  Ob,  thoa  Pisa  I  shame 
Of  aU  the  people  who  their  dwelling  make 
In  that  fair  region,  where  the  Italian  voice 
Is  heard;  sinee  that  thy  neighbours  are  so  slack 
To  ponish,  from  their  deep  foandations  rise 
Caprseaand  Qorgona,  and  dam  np 
The  month  of  the  Amo ;  that  each  soul  in  thee 
May  perish  in  the  waters." 

Cary't  J)ant4. 

(119) 
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The  island  of  Caprsea  conceals  the  west  end  of  Corsica,  bnt 
behind  it  the  blue  mountains  of  Cape  Corso  rise  up  in  long 
extended  lines  from  the  sea.  Farther  to  the  west,  Elba  looms 
into  sight,  an  insular  mass  of  high  rocks,  sloping  down 
towards  the  continent,  and  approaching  the  main  land  of 
Piombino,  the  low  coast  of  which  was  dimly  yisible  on  the 
horizon. 

The  sea  gleamed  with  a  deep  azure,  and  the  sinking  sun  be- 
hind Caprsea  shed  a  soft  roseate  glow  oyer  the  sails  of  the 
passing  vessels.  A  voyage  over  this  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  one  of  great  historical  interest.  My  imagination 
transported  me  to  the  time  when  this  beautiful  sea  was  ani- 
mated by  the  fleets  of  the  Phenicians,  Greeks,  and  Phocians — 
and  then  to  the  expeditions  of  Hasdmbal,  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Etruscans,  Romans,  Moors,  and  Spaniards,  Pisans  and  Genoese. 
But  the  constant  view  of  Elba  and  Corsica  was  yet  more  im- 
pressive, recalling  the  great  historical  drama  of  modem  times, 
with  which  the  name  of  Napoleon  is  associated.  These  two 
islands  lie  in  friendly  vicinity  to  each  other,  Jike  the  cradle  and 
grave  of  man.  Corsica,  the  birth-place  of  Napoleon,  stretched 
far  away  before  me  in  the  distance ;  but  Elba,  the  straight 
jacket  of  rock,  which  fettered  the  giant,  is  of  small  extent. 
He  burst  it  as  easily  as  Sampson  tore  asunder  his  Philistine 
bands.  Then  fell  he  in  spent  strength  at  Waterloo.  He  went 
from  Elba  an  adventurer,  as  Murat,  after  his  example,  sailed 
from  Corsica,  with  a  small  band  of  soldiers  for  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  and  there  tragically  perished. 

The  view  of  Elba  created  in  the  excited  fancy,  a  Fata  Mor- 
gana picture  of  the  far-off  rock  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  African 
seas.  Four  islands  are  curiously  intermingled  with  the  history 
of  Napoleon ;  Corsica,  England,  Elba,  and  St  Helena.  He 
himself  was  an  isolated  object  in  the  history  of  the  world,  unico 
nel  mondoj  as  our  stout  Corsican  pilot  said,  as  I  stood  by  his 
side,  speaking  of  Napoleon  and  his  birth-place.  '^Ma 
Siffnore,"  said  he,  "I  know  all  this  better  than  you,  for  I  am 
his  fellow-countryman,"  and  then  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
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torj  of  Napoleon,  which  interested  me  more  in  this  scene  than 

all  the  Tolames  of  Thiers.     "  And  the  nephew" "I 

saj  Napoleon  was  the  first  and  only  one."  The  sailor  was 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  his  island,  and  was  as  familiar 
with  the  life  and  adyentnres  of  Sampiero,  as  with  those  of  Pas- 
qnale  Paoli,  Saliceti,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

Night  had  come  on,  in  the  meanwhile ;  the  stars  beamed 
brightly,  and  the  swelling  wares  flashed  with  phosphoric  light. 
High  OTer  Corsica,  shone  Yenas,  the  great  star,  as  the  pilot 
called  it,  and  the  one  by  which  the  vessel  steered*  We  sailed 
between  Elba  and  Capra^a,  and  close  on  to  the  rocky  coast  of 
the  latter.  There  once  dwelt  the  historian,  Paul  Diaconus,  in 
exile,  as  Seneca,  for  eight  long  weary  years  in  Corsica. 
Oaprsea  is  a  naked  rock  of  granite.  A  Genoese  tower  is  pic- 
tnresqnely  situated  on  a  rock,  and  the  only  town  of  the  island, 
of  the  same  name,  lies  concealed  behind  the  gigantic  rocks, 
crowned  by  the  fortress.  The  white  walls  and  houses,  and  the 
dull  reddish  stone,  with  its  desolate  position,  give  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  Syrian  mountain  town.  Capraea,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Paoli,  was  conquered  by  the  bold  Corsicans,  re- 
mained to  the  Genoese  when  they  sold  Corsica  to  France,  and 
with  Genoa,  has  since  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Sardinia. 

Caprsea  had  disappeared  with  its  lights,  and  we  approached 
the  coast  of  Corsica,  on  which  the  scattered  fires  of  the  shep- 
herds were  to  be  seen,  till  the  vessel  steered  directly  on  the 
lighthouse  of  Bastia.  We  soon  arrived  in  the  harbour.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  city,  with  the  old  Genoese  fort  on  the  left, 
the  marina,  or  landing  place,  on  the  right,  and  beyond,  by  a 
crescent  range  of  dark  mountains.  A  boat  from  the  vessel  took 
off  the  passengers  who  wished  to  land. 

I  now  trod,  for  the  first  time,  the  island  of  Corsica,  which 
had  so  greatly  interested  me,  when,  as  a  child,  I  regarded  it  on 
the  map.  The  first  landing  in  a  strange  country,  especially  in 
the  mysterious  darkness  of  the  night,  is  unusually  exciting,  and 
is  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  I  must 
confess  my  sensations  were  not  the  most  pleasant,  nor  easily  to 
11 
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be  shaken  off.  We,  of  other  countries,  know  little  more  of  Cor 
sica  than  as  the  birth-place  of  Napoleon,  and  as  the  scene  of 
the  heroic  straggle  of  Pasquale  Paoli,  for  liberty,  and  as  the 
land  of  sanguinary  vengeance,  hospitality,  and  of  the  mos^ 
desperate  bandits.  The  gloomy  ideas  which  I  had  formed  to 
myself  of  it,  were  in  a  great  degree  confirmed  by  the  incidents 
of  my  entrance  into  the  town  of  Bastia. 

The  boat  landed  at  the  quay,  on  which  a  group  of  custom 
house  officers  and  sailors  were  standing,  with  some  dimly  burn 
ing  lanterns  in  their  hands.  The  boatman  sprang  on  shore.  I 
have  rarely  seen  such  a  rude-looking  person.  He  wore  the  red 
woollen  Phrygian  cap,  and  a  white  handkerchief  bound  over  one 
eye ;  he  was  an  embodied  picture  of  Charon,  and  the  unreaso- 
nable insolence  with  which  he  called  to  the  passengers  for  the 
fare,  and  with  curses  examined  it  by  the  light  of  the  lantern, 
gave  me  my  first  idea  of  the  violent  and  irascible  temper  of  the 
Corsicans. 

The  persons  on  the  quay  were  engaged  in  an  animated  conver- 
sation. I  heard  one  of  them  say  that  a  Corsican,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  previously,  had  killed  (ammazsato,  ammazzato^  a  word 
which  I  repeatedly  heard  in  Corsica ;  ammazzcUo  con  tre  calpi 
di pugncUe)  his  neighbour  with  three  dagger  stabs.  "Why?" 
"  Only  in  the  heat  of  conversation.  The  sbirri  pursued  him, 
but  he  is  already  in  the  macchia."  '  The  macchia  is  the  forest 
thicket.  In  Corsica,  I  subsequently  heard  this  latter  word  as 
frequently  as  ammazzato  or  tumhato.  He  is  gone  into  the 
macchia,  means,  he  is  become  a  bandit. 

An  involuntary  shudder  crept  over  me,  and  I  felt  that  secret 
apprehension  which  the  expectation  of  perilous  adventures  ex- 
cites. I  set  out  to  seek  a  locanda.  A  young  man  came  up 
and  said  to  me  in  Tuscan,  that  he  would  conduct  me  to  an  inn. 
I  followed  the  friendly  Italian,  who  was  a  statuary  from  Car- 
rara. No  other  light  than  that  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens, 
shone  in  the  dark  and  deep  streets  of  Bastia.  We  knocked  at 
four  locandas  in  vain  ;  none  opened  their  doors.  We  knocked 
at  a  fifth,  but  nobody  answered.     **  They  will  not  open  here," 
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said  the  Italian,  '*  for  the  daughter  of  the  landlord  is  lying  a 
corpse."  We  wandered  for  an  hour  around  the  deserted  streets  ; 
no  one  would  respond  to  our  knocking.  "  Is  this  a  specimen 
of  the  vaunted  Corsican  hospitality  ?"  I  asked.  ''  It  seems  to 
ine  that  I  have  entered  a  city  of  the  dead,  and  to-morrow,  I  will 
inscribe  over  the  gates  of  Corsica,  'Lasciate  ogni  speranza, 
voi  ch*  entrate.* " 

We  determined,  however,  to  make  yet  another  attempt. 
Continuing  a  little  further  on,  we  met  with  a  troop  of  pas- 
sengers, who  had  been  as  unlucky  as  ourselves.  They  were 
two  Frenchmen,  an  Italian  emigre  and  an  English  convert.  I 
joined  them,  and  together,  we  once  more  made  the  round  of 
the  locandas  (inns).  These  incidents  gave  us  no  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  industry  and  civilization  of  the  Corsicans,  for  Bastia 
is  the  largest  town  of  the  island,  with  a  population  of  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  If  the  stranger  was  not  to  be  received 
in  such  a  city,  what  was  he  to  expect  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  ? 

On  the  way  we  met  a  squad  of  sbirri  or  Corsican  gendarmes, 
brown  fellows,  with  black  beards,  in  blue  frock  coats,  with 
white  epaulets,  and  double  barrelled  guns  on  their  shoulders. 
We  complained  of  our  misery.  One  of  them  offered  to  conduct 
us  to  an  old  soldier,  who  kept  a  wine  shop,  where  we  might 
probably  find  lodgings.  He  led  us  to  an  old  and  dilapidated 
house  opposite  the  fort.  We  kept  knocking  until  the  veteran 
awoke,  and  showed  himself  at  the  window.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, some  one  ran  by  us,  and  our  sbirre  after  him,  without 
saying  a  word,  and  both  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  What 
was  it  7  What  did  this  chase  mean  1  After  awhile,  the  sbirre 
returned ;  he  thought  that  the  fugitive  was  the  assassin.  *'  But," 
said  he,  "  he  is  already  in  the  mountains,  or  a  fisherman  has 
carried  him  over  to  Capraea.  A  short  time  since,  we  shot 
Arrighi  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  Massoni  and  Scrafino. 
The  combat  with  Arrighi  was  a  desperate  one.  He  killed  five 
of  our  men." 

The  old  soldier  host  now  made  his  appearance,  and  led  us 
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into  a  large,  and  bj  no  means  Tery  clean  room.  We  gladlj  sat 
aroand  the  table,  and  regaled  ourselves  with  an  excellent  sup- 
per of  Corsican  wine,  which  in  strength  resembles  the  Spanish, 
and  with  some  good  wheat  bread,  and  fresh  shecp-milk-cheese. 
A  dim  olive  oil  lamp  lighted  this  Homeric  wanderer^s  meal,  to 
which  an  appetite  was  not  wanting.  Many  a  bumper  was 
drunk  to  the  heroes  of  Corsica,  and  the  veteran  drew  flask  after 
flask  out  of  the  corner.  We  were  of  four  nations :  Corsicans, 
French,  Germans  and  Lombards.  I  once  mentioned  the  name 
of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  asked  a  question — the  company  sud- 
denly became  silent,  and  the  gay  Frenchman  assumed  a  down- 
cast look. 

The  morning  gradually  dawned.  We  left  the  house  of  the 
old  Corsican,  and  strolled  down  to  the  sea,  as  the  early  glow 
of  the  sun  was  breaking  on  the  horizon.  The  sun  quickly  rose, 
lighting  up  the  three  islands  Caprasa,  Elba,  and  the  little 
Monte  Cristo,  which  lie  in  front  of  Bastia.  There  is  also  a 
fourth  island  in  the  same  direction — Pianosa,  the  ancient  Plan- 
asia,  on  which  Tiberius  caused  Agrippa  Posthumns,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  to  be  strangled.  It  is  flat,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, and  is  not,  consequently,  to  be  seen  from  this  point. 
The  constant  view  of  these  three  mountain  islands  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  from 
Bastia. 

I  sat  down  on  the  broken  wall  of  the  old  fort,  and  from 
thence  looked  over  the  sea,  and  the  little  harbour  of  the  town, 
in  which  only  some  half  dozen  vessels  rode  at  anchor.  The 
picturesque  brown  mountains  of  the  coast,  the  green  slopes 
with  their  thickly  planted  olive  groves,  the  little  chapels  on  the 
shore,  some  grey  towere  of  the  time  of  the  Genoese,  the  sea  in 
all  the  glory  of  its  southern  colour,  all  together,  made  up  a 
scene  of  variegated  beauty,  which  will  never  be  effaced  from  my 
memory. 

As  I  left  the  fort  in  the  broad  day-light  to  settle  myself  in 
a  locanda,  I  witnessed  another  scene,  which  was  strange,  wild 
and  bizzare  enough.    A  crowd  of  persons  were  standing  around 
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two  mounted  earMniers,  before  the  fort.  Thej  had  a  man 
bonnd  to  a  long  line,  who  jumped  about  in  the  most  surprising 
manner,  imitating  all  the  movements  of  a  horse.  I  perceived 
that  the  man  was  crazy,  and  imagined  himself  to  be  a  spirited 
horse.  None  of  tlie  bystanders  laughed,  although  the  capers 
of  the  unfortunate  creature  were  curious  enough.  All  looked 
on  in  serious  silence.  When  I  witnessed  the  respectful  silence 
of  these  men  in  the  presence  of  misery,  I  felt  at  ease  for  the 
first  time  in  this  island,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  the  Corsicans 
were  not  barbarians.  The  soldiers  rode  off  with  the  madman, 
who,  all  along  the  street,  trotted  like  a  horse  at  the  end  of  the 
line  with  the  greatest  delight.  This  manner  of  conducting  him 
to  his  place  of  destination,  agreeably  to  his  own  fixed  ideas, 
teemed  to  me  both  original  and  ingenious. 
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The  situation  of  Bastia,  if  not  superior,  is  yet  somewhat 
curious.  The  city  lies  in  amphitheatrical  form  around  the 
little  harbour.  The  sea  does  not  here  form  a  gulf,  but  only  a 
landing-place,  a  eaia,  A  gigantic  black  rock  encloses  the  right 
Bide  of  the  harbour,  called  by  the  people  Leone,  from  its  re- 
semblance in  shape  to  a  lion.  Above  it  stands  the  gloomy 
Genoese  fort  of  the  Donjon.  To  the  left,  the  quay  runs  out  to 
a  mole,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  light-house.  The  city  rises 
up  from  the  water  in  terraces,  with  its  high,  closely  crowded, 
and  balconied,  and  tower-like  houses.  Above  the  city  extends  a 
range  of  green  mountains,  with  some  abandoned  monasteries, 
and  luxuriant  groves  of  olive,  orange,  lemon  and  almond  trees 
scattered  along  their  declivities. 

Bastia  derived  its  name  from  the  Bastey,  which  the  Genoese 
built  there.  The  city  is  not  ancient,  as  neither  Pliny  nor 
11* 
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Strabo  make  mention  of  a  town  on  this  spot.  Its  harbour 
formerly  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cardo.  The 
Genoese  govemour,  Liouello  Lomellino,  subsequently  built 
the  donjon,  or  castle,  around  which  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
town,  terra  nuova,  soon  sprung  up ;  the  original,  and  lower 
quarter,  is  now  called  terra  yecchia.  The  two  quarters,  at 
this  day,  yet  form  two  separate  cantons.  The  Genoese  re- 
moved the  seat  of  their  Corsican  gOTernment  from  Biguglia  to 
Bastia,  and  here  resided  Fregoso,  Spinola,  and  the  Dorias — 
eleven  of  the  latter  of  whom  governed  Corsica  in  a  space  of 
four  hundred  and  odd  years — Fiesco,  Cibbd,  the  Giustiniani, 
Negri,  Vivaldi,  Fornari,  and  many  other  nobles  of  the  great 
families  of  Genoa.  When  Corsica,  under  the  French  domina- 
tion, was  divided  in  179T  into  two  departments,  named  after 
the  Golo  and  Liamone  rivers,  Bastia  remained  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Golo.  In  1811  both  parts  were  united 
again,  and  the  smaller  town  of  Ajaccio  is  now  the  capital. 
Bastia  cannot  look  back  to  her  once  pre-eminent  position  with- 
out regret,  although  in  industry,  trade,  and  intelligence  it  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  chief  place  of  Corsica.  The  mutual  jea- 
lousies of  the  people  of  Bastia  and  Ajaccio  are  quite  amusing, 
and  would  appear  ridiculous  frivolities,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  the  division  of  Corsica  into  this  side  and  yonder  side  of 
the  mountains,  was  of  historical  origin.  The  character  of  the 
people  of  these  two  divisions  is  also  radically  different.  Beyond 
the  mountains  far  more  rudeness  prevails;  everybody  there 
goes  armed ;  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  civilization  and 
agriculture  are  more  advanced,  and  milder  manners  and  cus- 
toms prevail. 

The  terra  vecchia  of  Bastia  has  now  indeed  become  the  terra 
nuova,  for  it  contains  the  best  streets.  The  finest  is  the  only  few 
years  old  Via  Traversa,  running  towards  the  sea,  and  lined  on 
either  side  by  six  and  seven  storied  strongly  built  houses.  Its 
appearance  reminded  me  of  those  two  magnificent  streets,  the 
Strada  Balbi  and  Nuova,  of  Genoa.  But  the  houses,  though 
palace-like  in  size,  display  but  little  artistical  taste,  and  are  no^ 
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built  of  superior  material.  Corsica  contaius  the  most  precious 
building  and  decorative  stone,  in  incredible  abundance,  such 
as  marble,  porphyry,  serpentine,  alabaster,  and  granite ;  but 
they  are  rarely  made  use  of.  Nature  here  lies  universally 
neglected ;  she  is  a  beautiful,  enchanted  princess. 

A  court  house  is  at  last  building  in  the  Yia  Traversa,  the 
marble  columns  for  whose  arcades  I  saw  being  hewn  out  in  the 
quarries  of  Corte.  Otherwise,  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  marble 
decorations,  and  yet,  it  will  be  hardly  credited  that  the  whole 
city  of  Basda  is  paved  with  marble  of  a  red  color,  quarried  in 
Brando.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Bastia  is  the  best  paved 
city  in  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  its  length  and  breadth,  the  Yia  Traversa 
is  the  dullest  of  all  the  streets  of  Bastia.  The  whole  movement 
is  concentrated  on  the  Favalelli  square,  on  the  quay,  and  in 
terra  nuova,  around  the  fort.  In  the  evenings,  the  gay  world 
promenades  on  the  great  square  of  St.  Nicolas,  on  the  sea 
shore,  where  are  the  palaces  of  the  under  prefect  and  the 
supreme  court. 

There  are  no  peculiarly  fine  specimens  of  architecture  to 
interest  the  stranger ;  his  amusements  are  confined  to  walks  by 
the  sea,  and  in  the  thick  shade  of  the  olive  gro?es  on  the 
mountains.  The  churches,  for  the  most  part,  are  large  and 
richly  decorated,  but  heavy  in  their  exteriors,  and  without  any 
particular  show  of  art.  The  cathedral,  with  its  numerous 
tombs  of  Genoese  nobles,  is  in  terra  nuova ;  in  terra  vecchia  is 
the  imposing  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  I  mention  it, 
on  account  of  the  tomb  of  Marbcuf,  who  ruled  over  Corsica 
for  sixteen  years ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  who 
was  once  such  an  ardent  partisan  of  Paoli's ;  he  also  opened  the 
career  of  Napoleon,  by  giving  him  a  place  in  the  military  school 
of  Brienne.  The  grave  of  Marbeuf  in  this  church  has  no  epi- 
taph, because  the  original  one  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
Paoli  revolution  against  France.  The  Corsican  patriots,  at  that 
time,  inscribed  in  its  place  :  ''  The  monument,  which  a  menda- 
cious and  obsequious  homage  had  dedicated  to  the  tyrant  of 
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Buffering  Corsica,  has  been  destroyed  by  her  redeemed  and  exult- 
ant people."  When  Napoleon  became  emperor,  Madame  Letitia 
wished  to  have  Marbeuf 's  widow  appointed  one  of  the  chief 
ladies  of  conrt,  but  Napoleon  had  the  discretion  not  to  commit 
finch  a  breach  of  good  taste,  for  he  saw  the  impropriety  of 
offering  Madame  Marbeuf  a  post  of  serFice  in  the  same  family 
which  owed  so  mach  to  the  patronage  of  her  husband.  He 
bestowed  an  annual  pension  of  ten  thousand  francs  on  the  son 
of  Marbeuf,  who  afterwards  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in 
Russia.  The  small  theatre  of  Bastia  is  a  monument  of  Mar- 
beuf, for  it  was  built  at  his  expense. 

The  tomb  of  another  distinguished  Frenchman,  Count  Bois- 
sicux,  who  died  in  1738,  lies  in  the  church  of  St.  John.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Yillars,  but  was  not  successful 
as  a  commanding  officer. 

The  busy  life  of  the  harbour,  which,  indeed,  was  not  great, 
and  the  movement  of  the  market  place,  interested  me  most  of 
all  objects  in  Bastia. 

I  never  failed  to  visit  the  fish  market  every  morning ;  when 
the  fishermen  had  taken  something  rare,  they  called  my  atten- 
tion to  it,  saying :  **  This,  signare,  is  called  a  murena  (lamprey), 
and  this  is  the  razza  (ray),  and  that  the  pesce  spada  (sword 
fish),  and  that  beautifully  red  fish  there,  is  the  tri^iia  (mullet), 
and  those  are  the  pesce  prete^  and  the  capone,  and  the  <prwigo 
(•conger)."  Sitting  in  a  corner,  as  if  not  of  the  fraternity,  were 
the  pond  fishermen.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica  are  large 
ponds,  separated  by  low  grounds  from  the  sea,  with  which 
they  are  connected,  however.  A  great  quantity  of  eels,  us 
well  as  mngini  and  soles,  are  taken  there  in  snares  of  rushes. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  fish  is  the  murena,  which  looks  like 
a  snake,  carved  out  of  the  richest  porphyry.  It  is  preyed 
upon  by  the  lobster,  which,  in  turn,  devours  the  scorpena,  and 
the  latter  the  murena  again.  And  then,  we  have  a  sharp  play 
of  wit  on  wolf,  lamb,  and  cabbage  head,  and  how  they  are 
taken  in  the  streams.  I  am  too  little  of  a  diplomat  to  adjust 
the  intricate  strife  of  these  three  fish,  all  three  of  which  are 
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sometimes  caught  in  the  same  net.  Many  tunny  fish  are  taken 
in  the  gulfs  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  especially  in  those  of 
Ajaccio  and  Bonifacio.  The  Romans  did  not  make  slaves  of 
the  Corsicans,  as  they  were  too  insolent,  but  the  fish  of  the 
island  were  displayed  on  the  tables  of  the  great^  and  Juvenal 
himself  celebrates  their  good  qualities. 

The  market  on  the  Favalelli  square,  in  the  morning,  presents 
an  animated,  variegated  and  joyous  spectacle.  Here  sit  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  women,  with  their  baskets  loaded  with  the 
rich  fruit  of  the  south.  A  walk  through  this  market  is  suf- 
ficient of  itself,  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  luxuriant  fertility 
of  Corsica;  there  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  and 
))lnms,  of  every  kind ;  here  are  green  almonds,  oranges,  lemons, 
pomegranates ;  then  again,  potatoes,  together  with  nosegays 
of  flowers,  green  and  blue  figs,  and  the  indispensable  pomi  d* 
orOf  (tomatoes)  and  the  finest  melons,  at  a  penny  each ;  in 
August,  too,  there  are  heaps  of  muscatel  grapes  from  Cape 
Corso.  The  women  and  maidens  come  in  from  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  at  early  dawn,  with  the  fruit.  Many  a  fine  figure 
is  to  be  seen  among  them.  One  evening,  as  I  was  strolling 
along  the  sea  shore,  towards  Pietra  Nera,  I  met  a  young  girl 
returning  home  with  an  empty  fruit  basket  on  her  head. 
**Buona  sera  Evviva  store  P^  Now  began  a  lively  conversa- 
tion. The  young  Corsican,  with  the  greatest  frankness,  related 
to  me  the  history  of  her  heart.  Her  mother  obliged  her  to 
give  her  hand  to  a  young  man,  whom  she  did  not  love. 
"  Why  don't  you  love  him  ?"  "  Because  his  ingegno  pleases 
me  not,  ah  madonna !"  "  Is  he  jealous  ?"  "  Come  un  diavolo^ 
ah  madonna!  I  wish  I  could  flee  to  Ajaccio."  While  we 
were  chatting  thus,  as  we  walked  along,  we  encountered  a 
Corsican,  with  a  pitcher  in  his  hand,  on  his  way  to  the  fountain. 
"  If  you  want  a  drink  of  water,"  said  he,  "  wait  a  moment,  till 
I  return,  and  you,  Paolina,  come  to  me  afterwards,  for  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you  concerning  your  marriage." 

*'  See,"  said  the  girl,  "  that  is  one  of  ray  relations.  They  are 
all  kind  to  me,  and  wish  me  good  evening  as  I  pass  along  the 
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road;  none  of  them  will  hear  of  my  marrying  Antonio.' 
We  had  now  drawn  near  to  her  hoose.  Paolina,  suddenly 
turning  round,  said  to  me,  in  an  earnest  tone ;  "  Siare,  yoo 
must  go  back  now,  for  if  I  should  enter  the  Tillage  in  your 
company,  the  people  would  speak  of  it  {faranne  malgrido) 
But  come  to-morrow,  if  you  choose,  and  be  my  mother's 
guest,  and  then  we  will  send  you  to  our  relations,  of  whom  we 
have  plenty  in  all  Cape  Cofso."  I  turned  about,  and  the 
view  of  the  inexpressibly  beautiful  sea,  and  of  the  solemn  and 
silent  mountains,  upon  which  the  shepherds  were  lighting  their 
fires,  seemed  so  perfectly  Homeric,  that  my  thoughts  immedi- 
ately reverted  to  Nausica  and  the  hospitable  Phocians. 

The  Corsican  women  wear  the  mandile,  a  cotton  stuff  of 
pleasing  colour,  which  covers  the  brow,  and  is  smoothly  wound 
round  the  head,  so  as  to  completely  conceal  the  hair.  The 
mandile  is  in  universal  use  in  Corsica ;  it  has  quite  a  Moorish 
look,  and  is  of  classic  origin,  for  the  female  figures  on  the 
Etruscan  vases  are  always  represented  with  it.  It  is  more 
pleasing  when  worn  by  young  girls,  than  by  old  women,  to 
whom  it  gives  a  Jewish  appearance.  The  head-dress  of  the 
men,  is  the  pointed  brown  or  red  barretto,  the  genuine  Phry- 
gian cap,  which  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  wore,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  statues  representing  the  Trojan  prince;  the  Persian 
mithras,  as  I  have  seen  in  many  symbolic  figures,  also  wore  this 
cap.  With  the  Romans,  the  Phrygian  barretto  was  particu- 
larly symbolic  of  the  barbarians ;  the  famous  Dacian  prisoners  of 
war,  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which,  at  present,  stand 
on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  other  barbarian  kings  and 
sclaves  of  Sarmatia,  and  the  Asiatic  people,  are  always  de- 
picted with  this  head-dress.  The  Venetian  Doges  likewise 
wore  it  as  a  sign  of  their  rank. 

The  women  in  Corsica  carry  all  their  burdens  on  their  head, 
and  it  is  almost  incredible  to  see  what  e^ weight  they  are  thas 
able  to  bear.  The  women  of  Bastia  look  quite  picturesque 
with  the  two  handled  brazen  water  vessels  on  their  heads. 
These,  which  I  saw  only  in  Bastia,  bear  a  close  resemblance 
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to  the  ancient  votive  jars  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
the  water  is  drawn  in  mde  stone  jars,  but  also  of  the  Etruscan 
mould. 

"  Do  yon  see  that  woman  yonder  with  the  water  jar  on  her 
head  ?"  "  Tes ;  what  is  there  remarkable  about  her  ?"  ''  She 
might,  perhaps,  have  to-day  been  a  Swedish  princess,  and  the 
wife  of  a  king."  Madre  d%  Dio  !  *'  That  Pause  on  the  moun- 
tain is  Cardo.  Once,  the  common  soldier,  Bemadotte,  fell  in 
love  with  a  peasant's  daughter  of  Cardo.  Her  parents  drove 
the  poor  suitor  away.  The  povero  diavolo^  however,  afterwards 
became  a  king,  and  had  he  married  the  girl,  she  would  have 
been  a  queen.  Now  her  daughter  carries  water  on  her  head, 
and  sighs  to  think  that  she  is  not  a  Swedish  princess."  It  was 
on  the  road  from  Bastia  to  San  Fiorenzo,  where  Bemadotte, 
as  a  soldier,  worked  on  the  highway.  At  the  bridge  of  Ucciani, 
he  was  made  corporal,  and  happy  was  he  in  his  rank ;  he  nex*^ 
supervised  the  road  labourers,  and  then  he  copied  the  register 
rolls  for  Imbrico,  the  clerk  of  the  court ;  a  great  quantity  of 
which  are  yet  preserved,  in  his  handwriting,  in  the  archives 
at  Paris. 

It  was  the  bridge  over  the  Golo,  a  few  miles  from  Bastia, 
where  Massena  was  appointed  corporal.  Corsica  is  truly  a 
wonderful  island.  Many  a  one  roams  in  its  mountains,  without 
dreaming  that  he  might  once  have  worn  a  crown.  Pope 
Formosus,  in  the  ninth  century,  was  the  first  of  these  Corsican 
celebrities;  to  him  succeeded,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
renegade  Lazaro,  of  Bastia,  subsequently  Dey  of  Algiers ;  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  a  Corsican  was  the  first  emperor  of 
Morocco,  and  Napoleon  himself  was  the  first  emperor  of 
Europe. 


CUAPTER   III. 


ENVIRONS   OP   BASTIA. 


How  beautiful  are  the  walks  hero  in  the  early  morning,  or  in 
the  evening  light.  In  a  few  steps,  you  arc  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  element,  or  in  the  mountains,  separated  from  the  world, 
and  in  the  most  pleasing  solitude  of  natnrc.  Thick  olive  groves 
line  the  sea-side.  I  often  lay  there  on  a  family  tomb,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Moorish  cupola,  in  a  deliciously  quiet  spot,  look- 
ing over  the  sea  to  the  three  islands  on  its  edge.  The  atmos- 
phere is  here  sunny,  still,  and  pure,  and  the  eye,  everywhere, 
gazes  on  a  scene  of  Sabbath-like  quiet  and  solitude ;  on  the 
brown  rocks  on  the  strand,  covered  with  the  prickly  cactus ; 
solitary  watch-towers  ;  on  the  water  where  neither  man  nor  bird 
is  to  be  seen,  and  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  blue  mountains 
stretching  into  the  sky,  with  their  lofty  summits. 

I  ascended  the  mountains  behind  Bastia.  The  view  from 
thence  over  the  city,  the  sea,  and  the  islands  is  charming. 
Vineyards,  orange  aiid  olive  groves,  broad  spreading  palms, 
little  country  houses  of  the  most  curious  forms,  mortuary 
chapels  under  the  cypresses,  and  ruins  buried  in  ivy,  make  up 
a  singularly  varied  and  pleasing  prospect.  The  ascent  is 
steep  and  difficult,  over  loose  stones  and  walls,  between  briery 
hedges  and  ivy  thickets,  and  a  wild  growth  of  thistle.  The 
view  to  the  south  coast  of  Bastia  surprised  me.  The  mountains 
tliere,  as  almost  all  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  recede  to  some  distance,  and  gently  decline  to  the  smil- 
ing plains  at  their  base.  There  lies,  in  picturesque  solitude, 
the  great  pond  of  Biguglia,  surrounded  with  reeds,  quiet  and 
motionless,  and  scarcely  traversed  by  a  single  fishing  canoe. 
The  sun  went  down,  as  I  was  enjoying  this  view.  The  surface 
of  the  pond  glowed  with  a  rosy  red,  as  well  as  the  mountains, 
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and  the  sea  was  a  mass  of  golden  light,  over  which  a  single 
vessel,  with  drooping  sail,  gently  nrged  its  way.  The  tran- 
qaillity  of  nature  gives  repose  to  the  mind.  On  the  left  I  per- 
ceived the  convent  of  San  Antonio,  nnder  olive  trees  and 
cypresses ;  two  priests  were  sitting  before  the  porch,  and  at 
that  moment,  two  black  veiled  nnns  passed  ont  of  the  church. 
The  scene  before  me  vividly  recalled  a  picture  I  had  once  seen 
of  a  Sicilian  vesper  hour. 

Descending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  took  the  road 
which  led  to  Cervione ;  the  shepherds  were  driving  home  their 
goats,  and  wild-looking  fellows,  with  dark,  bronzed  features, 
on  little  red  horses,  continually  passed  me,  all  with  the  Phry 
gian  cap  on  their  heads,  a  coat  of  sheep's  wool,  and  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  slung  over  the  shoulders.  I  frequently  saw  two 
of  them  on  the  same  horse ;  occasionally  man  and  wife  simi 
larly  mounted.  In  the  sunshine,  I  never  saw  them  without  a 
great  umbrella  spread  over  their  heads,  which  is  here  an 
indispensable  companion.  I  often  observed  men  as  well  as 
women,  sitting  in  the  sea,  by  the  shore,  the  former  naked  and 
the  latter  clad,  with  umbrellas  over  them,  like  so  many  savages. 
The  women  ride  as  fast  and  boldly  as  the  men.  The  latter 
have  always  a  round  flask  hanging  on  their  backs,  and  a 
leather  belt  for  cartouches  buckled  at  their  waist. 

Many  men  passed  by  on  their  way  to  the  town  from  labour 
in  the  fields.  I  joined  them,  and  learned  that  they  were  not 
Corsicans,  but  Italians  from  the  mainland.  Every  year,  more 
than  five  thousand  labourers  come  over  from  Liguria,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  to  the  island,  to  till 
the  soil  for  the  lazy  Corsicans.  Down  to  the  present  day,  the 
Corsicans  have  maintained  their  well  known  aversion  to  labour, 
in  which  respect,  they  are  altogether  unlike  other  brave  moun- 
taineers, such  as  the  Samnites.  These  foreign  labourers  hero 
all  go  under  the  name  of  Lucchese.  I  have  myself  witnessed 
the  contempt  in  which  these  poor,  industrious  people  are  held 
by  the  Corsicans,  because  they  have  left  their  homes,  and  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  at  the  risk  of  fever,  labour  to  earn 
12 
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a  pittance  to  caiTj  home  to  their  families.  I  have  often  heard 
the  word  Lucchese  used  as  a  term  of  reproach ;  field  labour  is 
especially  despised  by  the  mountaineers  of  the  interior,  as  de- 
rogatory to  a  free  man.  According  to  the  primitive  customs 
of  their  fathers,  the  Corsican  is  a  shepherd,  contented  with  his 
herds,  his  meal  of  chestnuts,  with  the  fresh  water  of  his  springs, 
and  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 

At  the  same  time,  I  learned  that  Corsica  is  at  present  the 
residence  of  many  Italian  democrats,  who  sought  a  refuge  in 
this  island,  after  the  last  unfortunate  revolution.  In  the  sum- 
mer there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  of  all  condi- 
tions, scattered  over  the  island,  but  for  the  most  part,  residing 
in  Bastia.  I  had  occasion  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the 
principal  of  these  fugitives,  and  to  accompany  them  in  their 
mutual  walks.  They  formed  a  society  as  various  as  the  politics 
of  Italy  itself,  being  composed  of  Lombards,  Yenitians,  Nea- 
politans, Ilomans,  and  Florentines.  I  experienced  the  fact 
that  in  this  rude  land,  Italians  and  Germans  arc  mutually  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  and  on  neutral  ground  have  quite  a  fel- 
low-feeling. I  found  among  these  exiles,  men  of  widely  diflFerent 
ages  and  position,  as  such  a  society  brings  together  with  us; 
some  of  them  sanguine  and  visionary,  others  again  positive, 
practical  men  of  sound  principles  and  clear  understanding. 

The  world  is  overrun  with  the  political  refugees  of  the  P]u- 
ropean  nations ;  they  are,  especially,  spread  over  the  islands, 
which  have,  naturally,  since  the  remotest  times,  been  resorted 
to  as  asylums  of  security.  Many  exiles  live  in  the  Ionian  and 
Greek  islands,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  others  in 
the  Guernsey  islands,  but  the  most  in  England.  They  suffer  a 
general  and  European  lot,  with  a  difference  of  locality  only ; 
the  political  punishment  of  exile  is  as  old  as  the  history  of 
government.  I  was  keenly  reminded  how,  in  ancient  times, 
Samos,  Delos,  Egina,  Corcyra,  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  the  asylums  of  refuge  for 
the  victims  of  the  revolutions  at  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and 
Sparta.     I  thought  of  the  many  unhappy  penohi  w)io  wait 
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banished  from  Rome,  particularly  under  the  Caesars,  to  the 
islands ;  how  Agrippa  Posthumns  was  exiled  to  Planasia,  near 
Corsica,  and  the  philosopher  Seneca  to  Corsica  itself.  Cor- 
sica, in  all  ages,  has  been  both  a  place  of  refuge  and  exile,  and 
in  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word,  a  bandit  island,  as  it  is  to 
the  present  day.  The  avengers  of  blood  wander  houseless  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  political  fugitives  live  in  the  towns, 
without  a  home.  Both  of  them  are  under  the  ban,  and  a  dun- 
geon, if  not  the  death  penalty,  would  be  their  fate,  if  the  law 
could  reach  them. 

Corsica  not  only  fulfils  the  sacred  obligations  of  hospitality, 
but  also  those  of  gratitude  to  these  poor  exiles  of  Italy ;  for  in 
former  ages,  the  exiled  Corsicans  found  a  most  welcome  recep- 
tion in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  they  were  to  be  seen  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Naples.  The  French  government  has 
liberally  tolerated  its  guests  on  the  island,  the  remoteness  of 
which  obliges  them  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life.  In  this, 
they  are  much  more  fortunate  than  their  fellow  sufferers  in 
Jersey  or  in  London. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   FLORENTINE   FRANCESCO  HARMOCHI. 

I  WAS  informed  in  the  book  store  of  Fabian i,  where  I  had 
gone  to  seek  a  geography  of  the  island,  that  such  a  book  was  iu 
press,  under  the  editorship  of  Francesco  Marmocbi,  a  Floren- 
tine exile.  I  immediately  hunted  up  this  gentleman,  and  in 
hira,  I  made  one  of  my  most  cherished  Italian  acquaintances. 
I  found'a  man  of  prepossessing  exterior,  on  the  verge  of  forty, 
buried  among  his  books,  in  a  little  chamber.  But  few  exiles' 
rooms  wear  such  a  tranquil  look.     The  book-shelves  were  filled 
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with  the  choicest  classic  works,  among  which,  I  recognized, 
with  no  little  pleasure,  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  and  on  the  walls 
were  copperplate  views  of  Florence,  and  an  excellent  copy  of 
Perugino — all  gave  evidence  of  the  retirement  of  a  scholar, 
and  the  reQned  taste  of  a  Florentine.  There  is  perhaps  no 
greater  contrast  than  between  Florence  and  Corsica,  and  at 
first,  I  was  wonderfully  struck,  when,  after  a  six  weeks'  abode 
in  Florence,  I  found  myself  suddenly  transferred  from  the 
Madonna  of  Raphael  to  the  Bandits  of  Corsica.  It  is  how- 
ever an  island  of  fascinating  beanty,  and  although  banishment 
to  Paradise  itself  would  be  an  exile,  yet  the  lover  of  nature, 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  can  here  find  consolation  in  the 
study  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  as  Seneca  did.  All  that 
Seneca  wrote,  in  his  Corsican  exile,  of  the  consolation  de- 
rived from  the  observation  of  nature,  may,  in  full  force,  be  ap- 
plied to  this  former  Florentine  professor,  who,  in  his  noble 
retirement  and  devotion  to  study,  appeared  to  me  by  far  the 
nappiest  of  all  the  refugees. 

Francesco  Marmochi,  in  the  revolution,  became  ministerial 
secretary  under  Guerazzi.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  his 
political  friend,  in  making  his  escape  from  Florence  to  Home, 
and  from  thence  at  length  to  Corsica,  where  he  has  already 
passed  three  years.  Ilis  restless  activity,  and  the  stoic  cheer- 
fulness with  which  he  bears  his  exile,  are  proofs  of  his  mascu- 
line energy  of  character.  Francesco  Marmochi  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  intellectual  geographers  of  Italy. 
Besides  his  great  work,  a  universal  geography  in  six  quarto 
volumes,  which  has  recently  been  reprinted,  he  has  also  pub- 
lished a  valuable  geography  of  Italy  in  two  volumes,  an  histo- 
rical geography  of  antiquity,  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  modern 
times,  as  well  as  other  works.  I  found  him  engaged  in  the 
correction  of  his  little  geography  of  Corsica,  an  excellent  hand- 
book, to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  information.  It  has 
been  published  by  Fabiaui  at  Bastia. 

One  morning,  before  sunrise,  we  went  into  the  mountains  of 
Cardo,  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  blooming  nature,  it  will  be 
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best  to  listen  to  the  geographer's  description  of  the  island, 
which  I  will  follow  almost  literally. 

Corsica  owes  its  existence  to  the  aggregation  of  successively 
upheaved  masses ;  in  a  long  period  of  time,  it  underwent  three 
great  volcanic  processes,  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed  its  singularly 
irregular  and  jagged  shape.  Three  different  risings  are  clearly 
perceptible.  The  first  mass  of  land,  which  was  upheaved,  was 
that  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  south-west  side.  This 
took  place  from  north-west  to  sooth-east;  the  evidences  of 
which  are  the  g^at  mountain  chains,  which  descend  to  the 
sea  in  a  parallel  course,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  forming 
the  most  considerable  promontory  of  the  island  on  the  west  coast. 
The  axis  of  Corsica  was  at  that  time  different,  and  the  islands 
in  the  channel  of  Bonifacio,  as  well  as  part  of  the  north  coast 
of  Sardinia,  were  connected  with  Corsica.  The  material  of 
this  first  movement  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  primitive 
granite ;  at  this  period,  the  island  exhibited  the  first  signs  of 
existence. 

The  second  emergence  was  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  granitoids.  The  farther  we  advance 
to  the  north-east,  the  more  the  primitive  granite  rock  gradually 
changes  into  ophiolitic  earth.  The  second  rising  is,  moreover, 
scarcely  perceptible.  It  evidently  destroyed,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  northern  comb  of  the  first ;  but  scarcely  any  traces  of  it 
are  discernible  in  the  geology  of  Corsica. 

The  almost  total  destruction  of  the  southern  part  of  the  first 
rising,  was  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  third  and  last  of  these 
movements,  which  gave  the  island  its  present  conformation. 
This  took  place  in  the  direction  of  north  to  south.  As  long  as 
the  mass  of  this  last  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  previous 
formation,  it  preserves  a  regular  course,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  mountain  range  of  Cape  Corsa.  It  burst  through  the 
southern  accumulated  rocky  masses  with  a  tremendous  convul- 
sion, overturning  them  in  heaps,  changing  their  direction,  and 
breaking  them  open  in  several  places,  as  the  mouths  of  the  vallies 
show,  which  lead  from  the  interior  to  the  plain  of  the  eastern 
12* 
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coast,  and  whose  bottoms  have  become  the  beds  of  streMOt, 
that  these  empty  into  the  sea,  sach  as  the  Bevinco,  the  Oolo, 
Tavignano,  Fiamorbo  and  others. 

The  rocky  stratas  of  this  third  rising  are  originally  ophiolitic 
and  calcareoos,  in  many  places  again,  coYered  with  secondary 
earth. 

The  primitive  land  masses  which  occupy  the  south  and  west 
of  the  island,  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  g^ranite.  Some 
beds  of  gneiss  and  slate  snrronnd  their  edges.  The  granite  is 
almost  everywhere  covered,  an  evident  proof  that  the  period 
of  its  discharge  preceded  that  in  which  the  masses  were  formed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  settled  in  horizontal  layers  on 
the  crystallized  granite  beds.  Porphyry  and  euritic  layers  pene- 
trate the  granite ;  a  positive  porphyry  formation  crowns  the 
Cinto,  Yagliorba  and  Perturato  mountains,  and  the  highest 
peaks  of  Niolo,  completely  covering  up  the  granite.  The  por- 
phyry is,  in  turn,  intersected  by  immense  groundstone,  two  or 
three  feet  in  width. 

The  intermediary  masses  compose  the  whole  of  Gape  Corso 
and  the  east  of  the  island.  They  consist  of  bluish  grey  chalk, 
massive  talc,  stalactites,  serpentine,  euphotides,  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  porphyry. 

The  tertiary  formations  are  seen  in  isolated  tracks,  as  at  San 
Fiorenzo,  Yolpajola,  Alexia  and  Bonifacio.  They  exhibit  many 
fossil  sea  animals  of  an  inferior  species,  echiuites,  razor  fish, 
polypuses,  and  other  calareous  petrifactions. 

The  plains  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica,  as  those  of 
Bigiiglia,  Mariana  and  Aleria,  are  the  alluvial  deposits  of  that 
period  when  the  flood  destroyed  a  great  multitude  of  the  ani- 
mal race.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bastia,  the  head  of  a  Lagomys, 
the  tailless  hare  of  Siberia,  was  found  beneath  the  diluvial 
fossils. 

Corsica  has  no  volcanoes,  but  traces  of  extinct  ones  exist  at 
Porto  Yccchio,  Aleria,  Balistro,  St.  Manza  and  other  places. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  an  island  like  Corsica,  lying 
so  near  to  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  especially  to  the  iron  prolific 
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Elba,  should  be  so  poor  in  minerals.  Nnmeroas  signs  of  me- 
tallic mines  are  everywhere  found,  as  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  an- 
timony, magnesia,  black  lead,  quicksilver,  cobalt,  gold  and 
silver ;  but  they  are  illusory,  as  Gneymard,  in  his  work  on  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  Corsica,  has  demonstrated. 

The  only  mines  of  metal  of  any  consequence,  which  might 
be  made  productive,  are  at  present  the  iron  mines  of  Olmeta 
and  Farinole  at  Cape  Corso,  one  of  the  same  ore  atYenzolasca, 
the  copper  mine  of  Linguizetta,  the  antimony  mine  of  Ersa  at 
Cape  Corso,  and  that  of  magnesia  at  Alesani. 

Corsica,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  the 
rarest  and  most  precious  stones,  the  very  elysium  of  geology. 
There  they  lie  unused,  and  touched  by  none.  It  is  worth  the 
trouble  to  give  a  catalogue  of  these  splendid  stones,  as  they  are 
arranged  by  geologists. 

1.  Granite. — Red  granite  like  the  oriental  granite,  between 
Orto  and  the  lake  of  Creno.  Coral  red  granite  near  Olmiccia. 
Rose  red  granite  at  Cargese.  Red  granite  with  light  violet 
hues,  at  Aitone.  The  rosy  granite  of  Carbuccia.  The  roseate 
granite  of  Porto.  The  light  red  granite  of  Algajola.  Granite 
with  garnets,  (of  the  size  of  a  walnut)  at  Yizzavona. 

2.  Porphyry. — Yariegated  porphyry  in  Niolo.  Black  por- 
phyry, with  reddish  spots,  at  Porto  Yecchio.  Pale  yellow 
porphyry  with  rose  feldspar  at  the  same  place.  Greenish  grey 
porphyry  with  amethysts,  at  Restonica. 

3.  Serpentine. — Green,  very  hard,  and  transparent  seri>cn- 
tinc  at  Corte,  Matra,  and  Bastia. 

4.  EuRTTES,  Amphibolites  and  Euphotides. — Globulous  enrite 
at  Curso,  and  Girolata  in  Niolo,  &c.  Globulous  amphibolite, 
commonly  called  orbicular  granite,  (the  globules  consist  of  feld- 
spar and  amphiboles  in  concentrated  beds,)  in  isolated  blocks  at 
Sallucaro,  Taravo  and  in  the  valley  of  Campolaggio,  <fcc.  Am- 
phibolite, with  crystals  of  black  homblend  in  white  feldspar, 
at  Olraeto,  Levie  and  Mala.  Euphotides,  also  called  Corsicau 
green,  in  the  bed  of  the  Fuimalto,  in  the  valley  of  Bevinco. 

5.  Jasper  and  Agate. — Jasper  (in  granite  and  porphyry)  in 
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Niolo  and  the  vallcj  of  Stagno.    Agate  (also  in  granite  and 
porphyry)  in  the  same  valley. 

6.  Marble  and  Alabaster. — ^White  statuary  marble  of  daz- 
zling beaaty  at  Ortiporio,  Cassoconi,  Borgo  de  Cavignano,  &c. 
Bluish  gray  marble  at  Corte.  Yellow  alabaster,  in  the  valley 
of  St.  Lncia,  near  Bastia,  white  alabaster,  partially  transparent, 
fibrous  and  leafy,  in  a  grotto  behind  Tnara,  in  the  g^lf  of 
Oirolata. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  an  instractive  lesson,  that  Francesco  Marmochi, 
once  professor  of  natnral  history,  and  minister  of  Tuscany, 
and  now  exile  and  poor  recluse  in  the  rosy  morning  light,  high 
in  the  green  mountains  of  Cardo  gave  me.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
beautiful  Mediterranean,  whose  colour  was  precisely  as  Dante 
described  it :  color  del  oriental  zaffiro. 

**  That  blue  line  in  the  distance,"  said  Marmochi,  "  is  fair 
Tuscany." 

Tes,  indeed,  I  see  Tuscany  clearly,  and  likewise  channing 
Florence,  in  the  midst  of  whose  uffizii,  are  the  statues  of  the 
great  Tuscans,  Grotto,  Orgagua,  Nicola  Pisano,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarca,  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli,  Galileo,  and  the  divine  Michel- 
angelo. Three  thousand  Croats  walk  about  among  the  statues ; 
the  atmosphere  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  see  and  hear  every- 
thing. Listen  Francesco  to  the  excellent  verse  which  the  stem 
Michelangelo  addresses  to  Dante. 

**  *  Whilo  IDT  country's  shame  and  misery  endore 
Mar  I  be  as  insensible  as  the  rude  rock ; 
And  neither  sec  nor  hear  of  her  constant  woes; 
Therefore  wake  me  not,  speak  softly  and  kindly  weep.' 

But  look  how  this  dry  brown  rock  has  adorned  itself  with 
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flowers.  On  its  brow  it  wears  a  magnificent  bosh  of  white 
blooming  myrtle,  and  its  breast  is  snrroanded  by  ivy,  bramble 
hedges  and  clematis.  There  are  no  more  beantiful  garlands 
than  those  of  clematis,  with  its  white  blossoms,  and  fine  leaves. 
The  ancients  preferred  them  before  all  others,  and  crowned  their 
brows  with  them,  in  their  festive  hoars. 

In  a  circuit  of  a  few  steps,  what  a  laznriant  growth  of  va- 
rions  plants  I  There  is  rosemary,  and  rock-rose ;  here^  the  wild 
asparagus,  with  a  tall  bush  of  the  lilac  flowered  erika,  and 
then  the  poisonous  euforbia,  which  pours  forth  its  milk-white 
sap,  when  broken ;  and  the  sympathetic  helianthus,  with  beau- 
tiful yellow  blossoms,  which  all  drop,  one  after  the  other,  if  a 
single  twig  is  torn  away.  There  stands  also,  strange  and 
carious,  the  prickly  cactus,  like  a  Moorish  heathen,  together 
with  the  wild  olive  tree,  the  cork-oak,  the  lentiscus,  the  savage 
fig,  and,  at  their  feet,  bloom  the  familiar  children  of  my  native 
country,  the  scabiosa,  geranium,  and  mallow.  How  sweet  and 
penetrating  is  the  perfume  which  all  these  blooming,  rue,  laven- 
der, and  mint  plants  breathe  forth.  Did  not  Napoleon,  at 
St  Helena,  say,  as  his  sad  thoughts  reverted  to  his  beautiful 
island  birth-place,  "everything  is  better  there,  even  to  the 
odour  of  the  earth ;  blindfolded,  I  could  recognize  Corsica  by 
its  perfume  alone." 

Let  us  listen  now  awhile  to  Marmochi  on  the  botany  of 
Corsica. 

Corsica  is  the  central  province  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
plants,  of  the  Mediterranean  zone ;  a  kingdom  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  exuberance  of  its  odorous  labians  and  its  pretty 
caryopbyles.  These  plants  cover  all  parts  of  the  island,  and 
shed  their  perfume  on  the  atmosphere  in  every  season. 

On  account  of  this  central  position,  the  Corsican  plants  are 
connected  with  all  the  others  of  this  immense  kingdom  of  plants. 
By  means  of  Cape  Corso,  it  is  united  with  those  of  Liguria ; 
through  the  eastern  coast,  with  those  of  Tuscany  and  Rome; 
and  by  the  western  and  south  coast,  with  the  plants  of  Pro- 
vence, Spain,  Barbary,  Sicily,  and  the  East ;  and  through  the 
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high  and  monntainonB  region  of  the  interior,  with  the  botanical 
world  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  What  a  wonderftil 
wealth,  and  what  surprising  yarietj,  does  the  Gorsican  vegeta- 
tion present,  and  with  what  magic  beaatj  does  it  inyest  every 
part  of  this  picturesque  island  I 

Some  of  the  forests  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains 
rival  the  finest  of  Europe,  particularly  those  of  Aitone  and 
Yizzavona.  Many  provinces  of  Corsica  are,  besides,  covered 
with  immense  chestnut  woods,  the  trees  of  which  are  as  large 
and  fruitful  as  the  best  of  the  Appenines  and  of  Mount  Etna. 
Olive  plantations,  in  extent  like  forests,  encircle  the  hills  and 
valleys  adjacent  to  the  sea.  Moreover,  even  on  the  rough  and 
cragged  sides  of  the  high  mountains,  the  vines  are  wreathed 
around  the  orchards,  and  extend  to  view  their  green  leaves  and 
purple  clusters.  Laxariant  plains,  waving  with  golden  har- 
vests, stretch  along  the  coasts ;  the  wheat  and  rye  adorn  the 
mountain  slopes  with  their  fresh  green,  presenting  a  most  pic- 
turesque contrast  with  the  deep  verdure  of  the  woods,  and  cold, 
gray  colour  of  the  rocks. 

The  maple  and  the  walnut,  as  well  as  the  chestnut,  flourish 
abundantly  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  of  Corsica;  the 
cypresses  and  the  sea-pines  prefer  the  lower  regions;  the 
forests  are  full  of  cork  trees  and  evergreen  oaks ;  the  arbutus 
and  the  myrtle  grow  to  the  size  of  trees.  The  pyms,  and 
especially  the  oleaster,  cover  extensive  tracts  on  the  heights. 
The  evergreen  alatemus,  the  broom  of  Spain  and  Corsica,  is 
intermingled  with  the  variegated,  but  always  beautifal  heath ; 
among  them,  the  arborea  erica  is  pre-eminent  for  its  beauty 
and  its  uncommon  height. 

In  the  tracts  watered  by  the  overflowing  of  the  brooks  and 
streams,  grows  the  broom  of  Etna,  with  its  beautiful  golden- 
yellow  blossoms,  cistuses,  lentisks,  and  the  terebinth,  wherever 
the  earth  is  not  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  man.  Farther  down, 
near  the  plains,  there  is  no  forest,  path  or  dell,  that  is  not 
overshadowed  by  the  pretty  laurel  rose,  whose  branches, 
towards  the  sea-coast,  intermingle  with  those  of  the  tamarind. 
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The  fan-palms  grow  on  the  rocks,  by  the  sea-shore,  and  tiie 
date-palm,  probably  introduced  from  Africa,  in  the  most  shel- 
tered spots  of  the  coast.  The  cactus  opuntia,  and  the  Ameri- 
can agave  are  found  everywhere  in  the  warm,  rocky  and  dry 
situations. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  magnificent  cotyledone,  of  the  beau- 
tiful leguminous  plants,  the  great  verbaceas,  and  the  splendid 
purple-coloured  digitals,  which  adorn  the  mountains  of  the 
island  ?  And  of  the  mallows,  orchidees,  lilacs,  centaurs  and 
thistles,  plants  which  so  admirably  embellish  the  sunny,  cool, 
or  shady  spots  where  they  are  attracted  by  their  natural  sym- 
pathies ? 

The  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  vine  yield  good  fruit  in 
Corsica,  and  even  when  neglected  by  the  husbandman.  The 
climate  and  the  soil  of  the  coasts  of  this  beautiful  island  are  so 
favourable  to  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  and  other  trees  of  the 
same  family,  that  they  here  form  real  forests. 

The  almond,  peach,  plum,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  apricot,  and 
in  general  all  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe,  are  common  here.  lu 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  island,  the  fruits  of  the  carob  tree, 
and  various  kinds  of  medlars,  and  the  jujube,  come  to  full 
perfection. 

The  sugar  cane,  the  cotton  plant,  tobacco,  ananas,  madder, 
and  even  indigo,  could,  with  little  trouble,  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  the  various  regions.  Corsica,  in  a  word,  could  bo 
for  France,  the  little  India  of  the  Mediterranean. 

This  splendid  vegetation  is  promoted  by  the  climate  of  the 
island,  which  is  divided  into  three  zones  of  temperature,  accord- 
ing to  the  elevation  of  the  ground.  The  first  zone  ascends 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty  metres  ;  the  second,  from  the  first  to  the  height  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  metres,  and  the  third,  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains. 

The  first  zone,  especially  the  sea-coast,  is  as  warm  as  parallel 
tracts  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  has  properly  but  two  seasons, 
spring  and  summer ;  the  thermometer  here  rarely  falls  below 
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£ero,  (Beaamer,)  and  only  then  for  a  few  hoan.  The  saa  is 
warm  there,  even  in  January,  bat  the  nights  are  cool  in  all 
seasons.  The  sky  is  only  occasionally  overcloaded ;  the  south* 
east  wind  alone,  the  heavy  sirocco,  during  its  prevalence, 
brings  thick  vapours  and  mist,  which  are  driven  off  by  the 
Libeccio.  A  dog-day  heat  succeeds  to  the  temperate  coolness 
of  January,  for  eight  months,  and  the  temperature  rises  from 
eight  to  eighteen  and  even  to  twenty-six  degrees,  in  the  shade. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  vegetation  if  no  rain  falls  in  March  or 
April,  which  is  often  the  case ;  and  yet  the  trees  of  Corsica, 
generally,  have  hard  and  tough  leaves,  which  resist  the  drought ; 
such  as  the  oleander,  the  myrtle  cistus,  lentisks,  and  the  wild 
olive.  In  Corsica,  as  in  all  hot  climates,  the  lowlands  and 
swampy  grounds  are  pestiferous ;  they  cannot  be  frequented  by 
night,  without  the  risk  of  catching  violent  fevers,  which,  if  the 
air  be  not  entirely  changed,  end  in  dropsy  and  death. 

The  second  zone  resembles  the  climate  of  Burgundy,  Morvan, 
and  Bretagne  in  France.  The  snow,  which  shows  itself  there 
in  November,  sometimes  lasts  for  twenty  days ;  but,  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  it  does  no  harm  to  the  olive,  even  as  high  as 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  metres,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, renders  it  more  fruitful.  The  chestnut  appears  to  be 
properly  the  tree  of  this  zone,  for  it  ends  at  the  height  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  metres,  where  it  gives  place  to 
oaks,  firs,  beeches,  box  trees,  and  junipers.  In  this  climate, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Corsicans  live  in  scattered  hamlets  on 
the  mountain  sides,  or  in  the  valleys. 

The  third  climate  is  as  cold  and  stormy  as  that  of  Norway 
for  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  only  inhabited  places  in 
this  zone  are  Niolo,  and  the  two  fortified  places  of  Yivario 
and  Yizzavona.  Beyond  these  inhabited  spots,  the  eye  per- 
ceives no  other  vegetation  than  the  firs  which  cling  to  the 
gray  rocks.  There  is  the  haunt  of  the  vulture  and  the  wild 
goat,  and  the  reservoir  of  the  many  streams  which  descend  to 
the  country  below. 

Corsica  may  also  be  considered  as  a  pyramid,  rising  on  three 
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horizontal  platforms,  the  lowest  of  which  is  warm  and  moist, 
the  highest  cold  and  dry,  and  the  middle  partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  both  the  others. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LEARNED   HEN. 


If  we  consider  the  succession  of  distinguished  men  to  whom 
Corsica  has  given  birth  within  scarcely  a  centorj,  we  cannot 
but  be  astonished  at  the  intellectual  fertility  of  this  thinly 
populated  island.  Her  statesmen  and  generals  have  a  Euro- 
pean fame ;  but  in  scientific  attainments  she  is  naturally  inferior, 
owing  to  insular  position,  and  the  troublous  character  of  her 
history.'  Science  and  letters,  in  latter  times,  have  manifested 
no  little  native  vigour,  and  such  names  as  those  of  Pompei,  Re- 
nucci,  Savelli,  Raffseli,  Giubega,  Salvatore  Yiale,  Caraffa  and 
Gregori,  reflect  credit  on  the  land  of  their  birth.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  the  most  distinguished  among  them  belong 
the  legal  profession.  They  have  especially  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  writings  on  jurisprudence  and  the  history  of  th«» 
country. 

Giovanni  Carlo  Gregori  one  of  the  most  meritorious  citizens 
of  Corsica,  was  pre-eminent  for  his  talents.  He  was  bom  io 
Bastia  in  1797,  of  a  very  distinguished  family  of  the  island. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  legal  profession,  he  became  successively 
auditor  in  Bastia,  instructor-judge  in  Ajaccio,  counsellor  of  the 
royal  court  at  Riom  and  afterwards  of  the  court  of  appeals  at 
Lyons,  where  he  was  also  quite  active  as  president  of  the 
Academy  of  sciences,  and  where  be  died.  May  27th,  1852.  Be- 
sides his  important  studies  ou  the  civil  law,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  indefatigable  zeal  to  the  history  of  Corsica.  He  had 
13 
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formed  an  idea  of  writing  it,  for  which  purpose  he  had  collected 
a  great  abondance  of  authorities,  and  had  made  extensiye  in- 
yestigations,  but  ho  was  suddenly  OTertaken  by  death,  in  the 
midst  of  his  useful  labours.  Oregori  had,  in  the  mean  while, 
rendered  great  service  to  his  country,  in  reyising  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Filippini,  the  national  historian,  which  he  was  about  to 
continue,  and  likewise  the  publication  of  the  books  of  Petrus 
CjrusDus  on  Corsican  history.  In  1843,  he  issued  his  most  im- 
portant work,  "The  Statutes  of  Corsica."  He  also  subse- 
quently wrote  a  tragedy  on  Sampiero,  which  I  haye  not  seen. 

Gregori  maintained  an  intimate  literary  correspondence  with 
Italy  and  Germany.  His  acquisitions  were  yery  extensive,  and 
his  activity  partook  of  the  genuine  Corsican  spirit  of  perseve- 
rance. A  part  of  his  history  of  Corsica  was  found  among  bis 
unfinished  manuscripts,  as  well  as  rich  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  commerce  of  the  maritime  nations.  Gregori's  death  was 
deeply  lamented  not  only  in  Corsica,  but  also  by  the  men  of 
science  and  literature  in  France  and  Italy. 

He  and  Renncci  were  very  efficient  in  the  building  up  of  the 
library  of  Bastia,  which,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand 
yolumes,  is  now  placed  in  the  former  college  of  the  Jesuits. 
They  may  indeed  be  called  the  founders  of  it.  It  is  the  second 
library  of  the  island,  there  being  one  also  at  Ajaccio.  The 
historian  Filippini,  the  contemporary  of  Sampiero,  complains 
that  incessant  wars  had  rendered  the  Corsicans  an  almost  ex- 
clusively martial  people,  and  had  destroyed  all  taste  for  science. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  1650,  the  Corsicans  founded 
an  academy  of  sciences,  the  first  president  of  which  was  the 
poet,  advocate,  theologian,  and  historian,  Gersonimo  Bigngliu. 
At  that  period,  it  was  the  fashion  to  give  the  oddest  names  to 
such  academies ;  the  Corsicans  called  theirs  **  The  Academy  of 
Vagabonds,"  and  indeed  they  could  not  have  selected  a  better 
or  more  appropriate  name.  The  marquis  De  Courcey,  whose 
memory  is  much  respected  in  Corsica,  restored  this  academy, 
and  Rousseau,  himself  a  vagabond  in  his  life  and  morals,  wrote 
a  little  treatise  for  it  under  the  title  of,  ''  What  is  the  most  im- 
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portant  virtne  for  a  hero,  and  who  are  the  heroes  who  have 
been  wanting  in  this  virtue  ?" — a  genuine  Corsican  theme. 

The  literary  establishments— this  academy  is  extinct — in 
Bastia,  as  throughout  the  island,  are  very  poor.  Bastia  pos- 
sesses a  lyceum  and  some  smaller  schools.  I  was  present  at  a 
prize  distribution  of  the  first  school  for  young  ladies  in  the 
place.  The  young  girls,  all  dressed  in  white,  sat  in  rows  be- 
fore the  principal  citizens  and  authorities  of  the  town  ;  as  aje- 
ward  for  superior  excellence,  they  received  crowns  of  laurel. 
The  first  instructress  called  out  the  name  of  the  fortunate  victor, 
who,  advancing  to  the  platform,  there  received  the  crown, 
which  she  carried  to  one  of  the  distinguished  citizens  present, 
silently  begging  him  to  place  it  on  her  brows.  The  request 
was  gracefully  complied  with.  An  innumerable  quantity  of 
these  laurelled  rewards  was  distributed,  and  many  a  lovely 
maiden  obtained  ten  or  twelve  of  them  for  her  immortal  la- 
bours, all  of  which  she  received  with  a  like  grace.  It  seemed 
to  me,  however,  that  the  old  historical  families  were  too  par- 
tially complimented,  and  that  there  was  an  incessant  crowning 
of  Mademoiselles  Colsonna  d'Istria,  Abbatucci,  and  Saliceti, 
80  that  these  young  ladies  carried  home  more  laurels  than 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  most  illustrious  poet  of  the  age.  This 
pretty  festival,  for  it  was  little  else  than  a  piece  of  French  flat- 
tery to  vanity,  closed  with  a  little  dramatic  piece,  admirably 
performed  by  the  young  ladies. 

Bastia  has  but  one  newspaper,  VEre  nouvelle,  Journal  de  la 
Corse,  which  appears  every  Friday.  Its  editor,  down  to  the  last 
summer,  was  the  talented  lawyer  Arrighi ;  the  new  prefect  of 
Corsica,  a  young  and  inexperienced  official,  like  the  Koman 
prefects  in  the  provinces,  eager  to  make  his  power  felt,  threat- 
ened the  disagreeable  freedom  of  this  Corsican  press,  the  most 
innocent  in  the  world,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  of 
publication ;  the  editor,  Arrighi,  was  consequently  obliged  to 
retire.  The  journal  yet  exists,  but  it  is  entirely  Bonapartist  iu 
iU  principles ;  the  only  other  paper,  is  the  government  gazette 
of  Ajaccio. 
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Bas^  has  three  book  stores,  of  which  that  of  Fabiani  would 
do  credit  even  to  a  German  citj.  Several  well  printed  works 
have  been  published  by  this  establishment 
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A   CBAFTEB  OK  STATISnCS. 


I  AX  indebted  to  the  Jonmal  of  Bastia  of  the  16th  of  Jaly, 
1852,  for  the  following  abstract  of  the  census  of  Corsica,  for 
1851. 

Corsica  contained,  in  1740,  120,380  inhabitants;  in  1760, 
130,000;  in  1790,  150,638;  in  1821,  180,348;  in  1827,  185,- 
079;  in  1881,  197,967;  in  1836,  207,889;  in  1841,  221,463; 
in  1846,  230,271 ;  in  1851,  236,251. 

In  the  five  arrondissements  there  were  as  follows : — Ajaccio, 
65,008 ;  Bastia,  20,288 ;  Calvi,  24,390 ;  Corte,  56,830 ;  Sar- 
tene,  29,735.  Corsica  is  divided  into  61  cantons,  355  com- 
munes, 30,438  houses,  50,985  families. 

Male  population — Single,  75,543;  married,  36,715;  widow- 
ers, 5,680;  total,  117,938. 

Female  population — Single,  68,229;  married,  36,916; 
widows,  13,168;  total,  118,  313.  236,187  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics,  54  reformed  Christians.  Of  French 
birth,  which  includes  all  the  Corsicans,  there  are  231,653. 

Naturalized  French,  353 ;  Germans,  41 ;  English,  12 ; 
Hollanders,  6;  Spaniards,  7;  Italians,  3,806;  Poles,  12; 
Swiss,  85 ;  other  strangers,  285.  Of  diseased  persons,  in 
1851,  the  number  amounted  to  2,554,  of  whom  435  were  blind 
of  one  eye,  and  568  of  both  eyes,  344  were  deaf  and  dumb, 
183  insane,  176  club-footed. 

Occupation — Agriculture,  32,364 ;  day-labourers,   34,427  ; 
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domestics,  6,924 ;  all  of  both  sexes ;  builders,  masons,  &c,, 
3,194;  workers  in  woven  stafifs,  and  tailors,  4,517;  dealers  in 
articles  of  food,  2,981 ;  wheelwrights,  carriage  makers,  1,623  ; 
watchmakers,  goldsmiths,  engravers,  &c.,  55 ;  rentiers,  men 
and  women,  13,160;  government  officers,  1,229;  commune 
officers,  1,803;  soldiers  and  sailors,  5,627;  pharmacists  and 
physicians,  311;  priests,  &c.,  955;  lawyers,  200;  teachers, 
635 ;  artists,  105 ;  literati,  51 ;  dissolute  women,  91 ;  vaga- 
bonds and  beggars,  688;  sick  in  hospital,  85.  The  most 
original  class  of  the  population  has  not  been  noticed  in  this 
enumeration ;  I  mean  the  shepherds.  The  number  of  bandits 
proper  is  estimated  at  200 ;  about  as  many  Corsican  bandits,  it 
is  supposed,  have  taken  refuge  in  Sardinia. 

I  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  government  of  Corsica. 

Since  1841,  Corsica  has  formed  a  separate  department, 
governed  by  a  prefect,  residing  at  Ajaccio ;  he  performs  also 
the  functions  of  a  sub-prefect  for  the  arrondissement  of  Ajaccio. 
Under  him,  in  the  four  other  arrondissements,  are  four  sub- 
prefects.  A  prefect  council,  of  three  members,  is  connected 
with  the  prefecture,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  on  all  reclama- 
tions touching  taxes,  the  public  works,  and  national  property. 
The  prefect  presides  over  this  body,  from  which  appeals  may 
be  made  to  the  state  council. 

The  general  council,  whose  members  are  chosen  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  respective  cantons,  assemble  every  year  in  Ajaccio, 
to  consider  the  public  afifairs  of  the  country.  It  apportions 
the  direct  taxes  among  the  arrondissements  The  general 
council  can  only  assemble  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of  the 
head  of  state,  who  fixes  the  duration  of  the  session.  There  is 
a  representative  for  every  canton,  in  all,  61. 

Every  arrondissement  assembles  in  its  chief  place,  a  district 
council  of  as  many  members,  as  it  has  cantons.  Those  citizens, 
who  by  the  French  law,  are  legal  electors,  have  also  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  legislative  assembly.  There  are  about  50,000 
legal  electors  in  Corsica. 

Mayors  and  adjuncts,  who  are  appointed  by  the  prefect,  ad- 
13* 
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minister  the  commanefl ;  the  democratic  priyilege  is  reserfed  to 
the  people  of  choosing  the  municipality,  which  assists  the 
mayor. 

The  department  for  the  administration  of  jnstice  is  proTided 
with  a  court  of  appeals  at  Bastia,  which  is  composed  of  -a 
superior  president,  two  chamber  presidents,  seventeen  connseU 
lors,  an  auditor  counsellor,  an  attorney-general,  two  advocates* 
general,  one  substitute,  and  five  recorders. 

The  court  of  assizes  holds  its  sittings  in  Bastia,  and  is  com« 
posed  of  three  appeal  counsellors,  the  attorney-general,  and  a 
recorder ;  the  sessions  generally  take  place  every  three  months. 
There  is  a  tribunal  of  the  first  instance  in  every  arrondksement 
There  is,  besides,  a  judge  of  peace  in  each  canton.  In  each 
commune  there  is  a  simple  tribunal  of  municipal  police,  com- 
posed of  the  mayor  and  his  adjunct. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
diocese  of  Ajaccio,  whose  bishop,  the  only  one  of  Corsica,  is 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aix. 

Corsica  forms  the  seventeenth  military  division  of  France. 
The  head  quarters  are  in  Bastia,  where  the  division-general 
has  his  residence.  The  gendarmerie^  so  important  for  Corsica, 
forms  the  seventeenth  legion,  and  is  likewise  stationed  at 
Bastia.  It  consists  of  four  companies,  with  four  chiefs,  sixteen 
lieutenancies,  and  one  hundred  and  two  brigades. 

Agriculture,  the  foundation  of  all  national  wealth,  is  in  a  de- 
pressed state  in  Corsica.  This  arises  firom  the  fact  that  the 
cultivated  landmmounts  to  little  more  than  three-tenths  of  the 
surface  of  the  island.  The'  whole  surface  is  exactly  fixed  at 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  hectares.  The  progress  of  cultivation  is  excessively 
impeded  by  banditism,  family  wars,  the  want  of  roads,  the 
great  distance  of  the  fields  from  the  residence,  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  air  on  the  plains,  and  finally,  by  the  proverbial  in- 
dolence of  the  people. 

Industry,  as  well  as  agriculture,  is  in  a  wretched  condition 
in  Corsica.     The  former  is  confined  to  the   most  pressing 
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wants,  to  the  necessary  handicraft  arts,  and  to  the  sources  of 
daily  nourishment;  almost  all  the  women  weave  the  brown, 
coarse  cloth  of  the  country  (panno  corso)  ;  the  shepherds  make 
cheese  and  cheese  cakes  {hroccto) ;  the  only  salt  works  are  on 
the  gulf  of  Porto  Yecchio.  Sardines,  tunny  fish,  coral,  are 
taken  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  but  the  fishery  is  not  actively 
followed. 

The  trad^  of  Corsica  is  also  quite  inconsiderable.  Oil  ia 
the  chief  export,  which  is  produced  in  great  abundance ;  and 
with  improved  culture,  it  alone  would  yield  an  income  of  sixty 
millions  of  francs ;  the  other  exports  are  lemons,  wine,  shell 
fruits,  chestnuts,  fresh  and  salted  fish,  wood,  colouring  plants, 
hides,  coral,  marble,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  the  leaf  of 
which  is  imported.  The  chief  imports  are  wheat,  com,  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  cattle,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  leather,  iron  ore,  and 
cast  iron,  bricks,  glass,  pottery  ware. 

The  exports  and  imports,  however,  are  in  startling  dispro* 
portion  with  each  other.  Custom  house  duties  are  an  oppressive 
tax  on  manufactures  and  trade ;  they  prevent  strangers  from 
exchanging  their  productions  for  those  of  the  country,  and  the 
Corsicans,  in  consequence,  must  pay  tenfold  for  their  articles  of 
use  in  France,  while  even  wine  may  be  imported  into  Corsica 
duty  free  from  Provence,  because  France  is  a  rich  wine  grow- 
ing country.  Even  flour  and  vegetables  for  the  troops,  are  sent 
from  Provence  to  the  island.  It  is  forbidden  to  export  tobacco 
to  the  continent.  The  tyrannical  code  of  the  custom  house  is 
a  grievous  burden  to  the  poor  island,  and  while  it  is  annually 
obliged  to  receive  three  millions  of  articles  from  France,  it 
exports  thither  only  a  million  and  a  half's  worth.  Corsica  also 
yearly  pays  to  the  treasury  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs. 

The  chief  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  at  Bastia,  Ajaccio, 
Isola  Rossa,  and  Bonifacio. 

Sad  as  may  be  the  condition  of  Corsica,  on  the  whole,  its 
small  population  protects  it,  at  least  from  the  scourge  of  the 
proletariat,  which,  in  the  great  civilized  states  of  the  continent. 
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exhibits  mach  more  fearful  Tnysteries,  than  those  of  the  bandit 
life,  and  lex  ialionis  of  Corsica. 

The  French  have  now  been  in  possession  of  Corsica,  with  a 
few  interruptions,  for  eightj-fi?e  years,  and  they  have  not  sac- 
ceeded  in  remedying  the  eyils  of  the  coantry,  nor  with  all  the 
resources  of  their  civilization  have  they  done  more  for  it,  than 
to  introduce  a  few  trivial  improvements.  The  island,  which 
twice  dictated  to  France  its  emperor  and  laws,  has  gained 
nothing  from  it  but  the  satisfaction  of  its  vengeance.  The 
Corsican  will  never  forget  in  what  a  shameful  manner  France 
acquired  his  country,  and  a  gallant  people  never  learns  to  love 
their  conqueror.  When  I  heard  the  Corsicans  violently  inveigh 
against  Genoa,  I  would  say  to  them,  "let  the  old  republic  of 
Genoa  alone.  You  have  bad  your  vengeance  on  her  accom- 
plished, for  she  was  annihilated  by  Napoleon,  a  Corsican. — 
France  betrayed  you  and  destroyed  your  national  existence, 
but  you  sent  her  the  same  Corsican,  who  subdued  her — and  at 
this  very  day,  this  great  France  is  a  Corsican  conquest,  and 
your  own  province." 

Two  emperors,  two  Corsicans,  on  the  throne  of  France, 
oppressing  the  French  people  with  despotic  power — never 
was  a  conquered  and  fallen  people  more  signally  avenged 
on  its  oppressor.-  The  name  of  Napoleon,  it  may  be  asserted, 
is  the  only  bond  which  unites  Corsica  with  France ;  without 
this,  she  would  stand  to  France  in  the  same  position  as  other 
conquered  countries  to  their  foreign  masters.  Some  historians 
have  asserted,  that  the  Corsicans  are,  at  heart,  French.  I 
hold  this  to  be  an  error  or  an  intentional  misrepresentation.  I 
have  never  seen  any  proof  of  it  A  deep  gulf  of  national 
difference  of  character,  manners,  and  customs,  divides  the  Cor- 
sicans and  French  from  each  other.  The  former  are  really 
Italians — their  language  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
purest  of  the  Italian  dialects ;  their  nature,  their  soil,  their 
history,  yet  binds  the  lost  children  to  their  ancient  mother 
country.  The  French  themselves  feel  strange  on  this  island, 
and  soldiers  as  well  as  government  officers  regard  their  service 
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there,  as  a  "  cheerless  exile  to  the  goat  island.*'  The  Corsican 
has  no  sympathy  with  a  character  like  that  of  the  French,  for 
he  is  serious,  reserved,  consistent,  and  chaste,  a  man  at  all 
points,  and  firm  as  the  granite  of  his  native  land. 

The  Corsican  patriotism  exists  yet,  and  I  saw  occasional 
exhibitions  of  it.  The  recollection  of  the  battle  of  Ponte 
Nuovo  yet  excites  the  rancour  of  the  Corsicans.  As  I  was  one 
day  passing  over  the  battle  field  of  Ponte  Nnovo,  and  was 
looking  at  the  famous  bridge,  a  Corsican  standing  by,  violently 
exclaimed,  with  a  passionate  gesture:  ''This  is  the  place 
where  the  Genoese  murdered  our  freedom,  I  mean  the  French." 
The  name  of  Genoese,  with  the  Corsicans,  is  that  of  a  mortal 
enemy,  for  the  hatred  of  Genoa,  as  a  Corsican  once  said  to  me, 
is  inextinguishable.  On  another  occasion,  I  asked  a  well 
educated  Corsican  if  he  was  an  Italian.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  *'  be- 
cause I  am  a  Corsican."  I  understood  his  meaning,  and  gave 
him  my  hand.  These  are  accidental  facts,  but  a  casual  word 
dropped  at  random  by  one  of  the  people,  often  gives  a  clearer 
insight  into  their  feelings  and  opinions  than  whole  volumes. 

I  have  often,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  heard  it  said — 
"  We  Corsicans  would  gladly  be  Italians,  for  we  are  such  by 
descent,  if  Italy  was  only  united  and  strong ;  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, we  are  French,  for  we  need  the  protection  of  a  great 
power,  as  we  are  too  weak  to  defend  ourselves." 

The  government  does  its  utmost  to  supplant  the  Italian 
language  by  the  French.  All  the  cultivated  Corsicans  speak 
French,  quite  well,  to  which  they  are  stimulated  by  the  mania 
for  Parisian  fashions,  its  universal  use,  and  their  ambition  for 
public  honours  and  offices.  I  looked  with  pity  on  the  young 
Corsicans  of  this  class,  who,  from  motives  of  vanity,  spoke 
French  with  one  another.  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
ray  surprise,  that  they  should  thus  indifferently  exchange  their 
own  beautiful  native  tongue  for  the  French.  A  great  deal  of 
the  latter  is  spoken  in  the  towns,  but  the  common  people 
speak  only  Italian,  and  that  too,  although  they  may  have 
learned  French  in  the  schools,  and  from  social  or  commercial 
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intercourse.  Iq  the  interior,  and  among  the  moantainfl,  French 
has  not  indeed  made  its  way.  The  ancient  and  sacred  cos- 
toms  of  their  ancestors,  their  simplicity  of  life,  love  of  justice, 
magnanimity  of  character,  and  passion  for  freedom,  yet  exist 
in  unimpaired  vigoor  in  these  parts  of  the  islands.  Sad  would 
it  be  for  the  noble  Corsicans,  if  they  should  eyer  exchange  the 
rude  yirtues  of  their  heroic  ancestors  for  the  eneryated  and 
efifeminate  manners  and  customs  of  Paris.  Social  corruption 
has  undermined  the  physical  and  moral  power  of  the  French 
people ;  like  a  contagious  pestilence,  i(  has  infused  itself  into 
the  great  society  of  other  countries,  and  demoralized  it  in  a 
similar  degree.  It  has  sapped  the  holiest  principles  of  human 
society,  and  almost  uprooted  domestic  life.  A  people  is,  of  a 
truth,  ripe  for  despotism,  which  has  lost  the  love  of  domestic  life. 
The  whole  heroic  history  of  the  Corsicans  is  exclusively  de- 
rived from  the  natural  law  of  the  sacredness  and  inviolability 
of  the  family ;  and  even  the  free  form  of  government,  which 
they  created  for  themselves  during  the  progress  of  time,  and 
which  was  consummated  under  Paoli,  is  only  a  development 
of  this  spirit.  All  the  virtues  of  the  Corsicans,  as  well  as  the 
blood  vengeance,  spring  from  this  common  source. 

We  look  with  horror  on  the  avenger  of  blood,  who  descends 
from  the  mountains,  to  extirpate,  one  by  one,  the  kindred  of 
his  enemy ;  but  this  sanguinary  vampire  is  a  hero  in  his  no- 
bility of  sentiment,  sense  of  justice,  and  love  of  freedom  and 
country,  in  comparison  with  the  bloodless  hypocrite,  who 
glides  about  in  the  social  circles  of  our  more  refined  civiliza- 
tion, secretly  corrupting  the  souls,  and  depraving  the  passions 
of  his  fellow-beings. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RACIAMOZZO   THE   BANDIT. 
Che  bello  onor  s'acquista  in  far  yendeiU. — Dante. 

On  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  in  Bastia,  I  was  startled 
about  dnsk,  by  a  terrible  uproar  in  my  locanda  on  the  Jesuits' 
street.  It  sounded  like  a  combat  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithffi.  I  rushed  to  the  door,  and  in  the  Rating-room  I  beheld 
the  host  shouting  in  a  desperate  fury  to  a  man,  pointed  at 
whom  on  his  bended  knees,  he  was  holding  a  loaded  gun. 
The  bystanders  were  endeavouring  to  appease  him  by  all  sorts 
of  outcries.  The  suppliant  beseeched  for  mercy ;  and  he  was, 
at  length,  put  out  of  the  house.  He  was  young  man,  who, 
representing  himself  as  from  Marseilles,  had  gambled  with  the 
worthy  landlord,  and,  in  the  end,  could  not  pay  his  losses. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  as,  in  the  early  morning,  I  was 
crossing  the  place  San  Nicalao,  the  public  promenade  of  the 
citizens  of  Bastia,  to  take  a  bath  in  the  sea,  I  observed  a  guil- 
lotine being  erected  alongside  of  the  Tribunal,  on  this  square. 
Some  carabineers  and  a  crowd  of  people  were  standing  near 
this  gloomy  spectacle,  with  which  the  bright  sparkling  sea,  and 
the  peaceful  olive  groves  presented  a  striking  contrast.  The  at- 
mosphere was  heavy  and  oppressive,  from  the  sirocco.  Groups 
of  sailors  and  fishermen  were  standing  on  the  quay,  silently 
smoking  their  clay  pipes,  and  gazing  at  the  red  scafifold  ;  many 
a  one  in  his  red  cap,  his. brown  jacket  dangling  over  his  shoul- 
ders, his  open  bronzed  bosom,  with  a  loosely-tied  red  necker- 
chief, seemed  as  if  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  guillotine  than 
simply  to  regard  it.  And,  in  truth,  there  was  not  one  among 
this  crowd,  who  might  not  meet  the  same  fate  as  that  which 
awaited  the  bandit,  if,  perchance,  the  consecrated  custom  of 
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blood  revenge  shoold  compel  him  to  retaliate  blood  for  blood, 
and  in  consequence  to  betake  himself  to  the  life  of  a  bandit. 

"  Who  is  to  be  executed  f" 

"Braciamozzo  (the  mumed).  He  !•  onljr  twen^-foor  ^eara 
of  age.  The  sbirri  took  him  in  the  mountuns ;  he  defended 
himself  like  a  deril;  they  shot  Jiiin  in  the  arm,  which  was 
ampntated,  and  he  was  healed  ^;ain." 

"  What  crime  did  he  commit  f 

"  Dio  miol    He  killed  ten  persons  I" 

"  Ten  human  beingx  1  and  whj  I" 

"  From  capriceio." 

I  hastened  down  to  the  sea,  to  refireeh  mjBelf  witfa  a  bath, 
and  then  bock  to  ay  locanda,  in  order  not  to  see  anything 
more  of  this  spectacle.  My  impressiona  were  so  fearfnl  that  I 
shaddered  with  horror  in  this  savage  Holitnde.  I  took  np 
Dante,  with  the  intention  of  reading  one  of  his  wild  pictures 
of  hell,  where  the  pitchy  devils  thrust  down  the  poor  soola 
with  harpoons,  as  often  as  they  raised  tbemselveB  up,  to  catch 
a  breath  of  air.  My  locanda  was  situated  in  the  dark  and 
narrow  street  of  the  Jesnits.  An  hour  bad  elapsed,  when  I 
was  called  to  the  window  by  a  deadened  ham  of  bnman  toIccr, 
and  the  tramp  of  horses.  Braciamozzo  was  led  by,  accompa- 
nied by  the  death-brothers  in  their  capuchin  robes,  which  cover 
all  the  face  but  the  eyes — and  a  truly  spectral  look  they  have, 
as  they  peer  out  of  the  white  mantle — demoniac  figures,  gloom- 
ily mnrmuring  to  themselves,  as  if  they  had  sprung  into  actual 
life  from  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  The  bandit  walked  with  a  firm 
step  between  two  priests,  one  of  whom  held  a  crucifix  before 
him.  He  was  a  young  man,  of  middle  stature,  with  dark 
bronzed  features,  curled,  raven  block  hair,  and  pale  counte- 
nance. Hia  left  arm  was  bound  behind  bis  back,  the  other 
was  a  stump.  Hia  eye,  fierce  as  that  of  a  tiger  when  lusting  for 
blood,  was  perfectly  calm  and  tranquil.  As  he  walked  along, 
he  seemed  to  be  muttering  prayers.  His  step  was  firm,  and  his 
bearing  erect.  Gendarmes  headed  the  procession  with  drawn 
swords ;  the  dcath-brelUrcn  walked  behind  the  bandit,  two  by 
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two ;  the  black  coffin,  with  a  white  cross  and  a  death's  head 
painted  on  it,  and  borne  by  four  brothers  of  charity,  closed  the 
procession.  The  sad  train  wearily  wound  its  way  along  the 
Jesuits'  street,  followed  by  the  whispering  multitude,  and  thus 
was  the  vampire,  with  broken  wing,  led  to  the  scaffold.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  revolting  scene,  the  minutest  features 
of  which  are  forever  stamped  on  my  memory. 

I  was  told  that  the  bandit  died  without  a  shudder,  and  that 
his  last  words  were,  ''  I  ask  pardon  of  God  and  the  world,  for 
I  confess  that  I  have  done  much  evil." 

This  young  man,  as  I  was  informed,  was  not  properly  a 
i)andit  from  personal  motives,  but  from  ambition.  His  history 
throws  much  light  on  the  terrible  condition  of  the  island. 
When  Massoui  was  in  his  glory,  who  had  avenged  the  murder 
of  a  relative,  and  had  then  turned  bandit,  Giacomino  or  Bra- 
ciamozzo,  as  he  was  popularly  called  after  the  loss  of  his  arm, 
carried  him  provisions ;  for  the  bandits  always  maintain  rela- 
tions with  secret  friends,  and  the  shepherds,  who  carry  food  to 
them  in  their  hiding-places,  and  receive  payment  for  the  same, 
if  the  outlaw  possesses  any  money.  Intoxicated  with  the  fame 
of  the  brave  bandit,  Massoni,  Giacomino  conceived  the  idea  of 
imitating  him,  and  of  acquiring  a  similar  reputation.  He  also 
killed  a  man,  and  fled  to  the  forests,  and  became  a  bandit.  In 
the  course  of  time,  he  successively  took  the  lives  of  ten  persons ; 
from  which  circumstance  the  people  called  him  veccMo,  because, 
young  man  as  he  was,  he  had  shed  more  blood  than  an  old 
bandit.  One  day,  he  shot  the  universally  beloved  physician, 
Malaspina,  the  uncle  of  a  hospitable  friend  of  mine,  of  Balagna ; 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  thicket,  and  fired  on  the  diligence,  as 
it  was  coming  along  the  road  from  Bastia.  The  wild  monster 
fled  again  into  the  mountains,  where  he  pursued  his  murderous 
trade,  until  he  was  captured. 

Nobody  in  Corsica  despises  the  bandit,  who  is  neither  a 

thief  nor  a  highwayman,  but  a  combatant,  and  an  avenger,  and 

iree  as  the  mountain  eagle.     Enthusiastic  brains  fire  at  the 

thought  of  acquiring  fame  by  deeds  of  arms,  and  of  living  in 

14 
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the  BODgs  of  Ihc  ]irople.  Tho  fierce  nature  of  tliesp  men,  du- 
tame&blebyaDy  r'ulimr,  iiinl  uliosconi  Iftbuur  an  ilisiionoiiriiljle, 
ever  thiratiog  after  exploits,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  vorld, 
bat  the  wild  moDTit&ias  of  th«r  n»tire  land,  §eems  to  be  ctm- 
tinnally  seekiog  after  some  rent  fbr  their  internal  &re.  Ob  • 
broader  theatre,  and  ander  other  circanwtMicefl,  the§e  men,  who 
for  years  faannt  the  monntain  caTes,  and  straggle  with  tlie 
sbirri,  might  become  great  martial  heroes,  like  Saiupiero  and 
Gaffori.  The  Corsicans  are  by  temperament  of  %  warlike  and 
jealous  natnre,  ambitious,  revengefal,  eager  of  fame,  and  i& 
every  sense  of  the  word,  native  born  warriors. 

I  was  curious  to  leam,  after  Braciamouo^  execation,  if  th^ 
ladies  wonld,  as  nsual,  take  their  ereniug  promenade  on  the 
place  St.  Nicolao.  But  I  found  many  of  them  walking  abont, 
on  the  same  spot  where,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  ban- 
dit's blood  had  flowed  from  the  scaflfold.  The  events  of  the 
morning  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  I  also  strolled 
abont  there,  for  the  sea  was  radiant  with  a  cheerful  glow.  The 
hoata  rocked  on  its  waters,  with  their  little  lights,  and  the 
fiahermen  sang  the  beautiful  song  :   Opetcator  dell  'andt. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IBB  VENDETTA. 

Etoraa  fjiremo  TendetU. — Coniain  Song. 

The  origin  of  the  bandit  life  may  be  almost  entirely  traced 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  blood  revenge  or  vendetta.  Almost 
all  historians,  whose  writings  I  have  read  on  this  subject, 
derive  the  Coraican  blood  revenge  from  the  times  when  Qcno- 
ese  justice  was  corrupt,  or  favoured  murder.     Constant  war, 
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and  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  contributed  much  to  establish  this  barbarous  custom, 
but  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  root  of  it ;  for  the  blood 
revenge  is  found  not  only  in  Corsica,  but  also  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  Sardinia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  among  the  Albanians, 
Montenegrini,  Circassians,  Druses,  and  Bedouins. 

The  same  phenomenon  must  have  sprung  from  like  causes ; 
they  are  easily  to  be  traced,  because  the  social  condition  of  all 
these  people  resembles  each  other.  They  all  live  in  a  natural  y 
state  of  war,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bedouins,  are  poor 
mountaineers,  inhabiting  regions  not  easily  accessible  to  culti- 
vation, and  obstinately  addicted  to  barbarous  customs.  All 
are,  also,  animated  by  a  similar  family  spirit,  which  forms 
the  most  sacred  principle  of  their  society.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  and  in  a  society  distracted  by  universal  war  and  inse- 
curity, the  family  is  a  kingdom  of  itself;  the  members  Qf  it 
adhere  closely  together,  and  an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all. 
The  family  exercises  justice  only  through  itself;  its  form  is^ 
vengeance.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  blood  revenge, 
although  a  barbarism,  yet  springs  from  an  offended  feeling  of 
justice,  and  from  a  natural  love  of  relations ;  its  source  is  a 
noble  human  heart.  The  vendetta  is  barbarian  justice.  The 
Corsican  love  of  justice  was  always  acknowledged  and  com-  \ 
mended  by  the  old  historians.  '•"^ 

Two  great  and  noble  passions  exercise  a  predominating  influ- 
ence over  the  Corsicans,  viz :  love  of  family  and  country.  These 
passions  must  be  of  great  power  over  a  poor  race  of  mountain- 
eers, inhabiting  a  secluded  island,  and  who,  moreover,  are  of  a 
rugged  and  heroic  nature.  The  love  of  country  produced  those 
historigal  heroes  of  Corsica,  with  whose  actions  we  are  already 
familiar,  and  who  inherited  and  transmitted  to  their  descend- 
ants the  duty  of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  their  people  on  Genoa, 
in  blood.  The  love  of  family  produced  the  no  less  bloody  and 
no  less  heroic  history  of  the  vendetta,  whose  tragic  scenes  are 
enacted  to  this  day.  The  primitive  power  of  this  small  nation  is 
indeed  incomprehensible,  since,  notwithstanding  its  internecine 
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social  broils,  it  haa  yet  possessed  Bufficient  stMnpth  lo  wage 
an  anceaaing  end  glorious  contest  with  the  vnemiBS  or  the 
coantry. 

liOTeofkiodrcd.tisin  the  old  classic  ages,  is  at  the  present  daj 
a  religion  with  the  Corsicans ;  the  love  of  conntry  alone,  is  a  sn- 
Derior  duty.  Uauy  examples  in  their  history  prove  this.  As  the 
Greeks,  tiie  Cor^icans  esteem  the  love  of  brothers  and  sisters,  tlic 
purest  fonn  of  love.  This  family  relationship  is  regarded  in 
Corsica  as  tbe  most  sacred,  and  the  name  of  brother  and  sister 
denotes  the  purest  happiness  of  the  heart,  its  richest  treasure  or 
its  most  painfii]  loss.  The  eldest  brother,  as  the  support  of  tlie 
,  family,  isacberirjlied  object  of  its  veneration.  Nothing  seems  to 
me  BO  clearly  indicative  of  the  social  character  of  a  people  as  its 
songs.  Those  of  the  Corsicana  are  almost  esclneively  songs  of 
mourning  or  vengeance,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  the  wwl 
of  a  sister  for  a  fallen  brother.  I  have  generally  foond  in  these 
com  positions,  where  the  deceased  is  eulogized  in  the  loftiest 
t«rmB  qt  panegyric,  that  it  is  a  brother.  As  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  love  the  wife  even  calls  her  basband,  brother.  I 
vas  surprised  to  observe  tbe  use  of  the  same  expression  for  a 
like  purpose  in  tbe  songs  of  the  Servians,  with  whom  tbe  holi- 
est form  of  adjuration  is,  by  the  brother.  The  natural  re- 
ligion of  the  heart,  with  an  nncorrupted  people,  manifests  itself 
in  its  simplest  forms  of  feeling.  The  love  of  brothers  and 
sisters  is  the  most  sincere  and  dnrable  relationship  on  earth, 
becaose  it  is  free  from  passion.  The  history  of  hnmnn  woe  be- 
gan vith  Caiu  the  fratricide. 

Woe  to  him  who  has  killed  a  brother,  or  blood  relative  of  tbe 
Corsican.  The  deed  is  done — tbe  murderer  takes  to  flight  from 
a  double  fear— of  justice,  which  punishes  the  murder,  and  of  the 
relatives  of  the  slain,  who  avenge  the  crime.  Tor  as  soon  as 
it  has  become  known,  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man  seize 
their  arms,  and  hasten  in  pnrsuit  of  the  assassin.  He  has  fled 
for  refnge  to  the  woods,  and  there  perhaps  he  climbs  np  to 
the  eternal  snow,  and  lives  with  the  wild  goats,  all  trace  of  him 
la  lost.     But  the  murderer  has  relatives,  brothers,  consins,  or  a 
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father;  they  know  they  mast  atone  for  the  deed  with  their 
blood.  They  arm  themselves  accordingly,  and  put  themselves 
on  their  gaard.  The  life  of  those  whom  the  vendetta  is  able 
to  reach  is  wretched  to  the  last  degree.  Whoever  has  fear  of 
the  vendetta,  shnts  himself  np  in  his  hoase,  and  bars  up  the 
windows  and  doors,  in  which  he  makes  loop-holes  for  shooting. 
The  windows  are  covered  with  straw  and  matrasses,  which  is 
called  inceppar  lefeiiestre.  A  Corsican  house  in  the  mountains, 
high,  narrow  and  tower-like,  with  lofty  stone  steps,  is  easily 
converted  into  a  fortress.  The  Corsican  fortifies  himself  in 
such  a  position,  and  always  keeps  on  his  guard,  lest  a  ball 
may  reach  him  through  the  window.  Ilis  relatives,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  cultivate  the  land,  and  place  watchmen  on  the  look-out, 
for  it  is  not  safe  to  move  a  step.  I  was  told  of  instances  in 
which  persons  have  not  left  their  fortified  dwellings  for  ten  and 
fifteen  years,  passing  the  whole  of  this  time  in  continual  appre- 
hension for  their  lives,  for  the  vengeance  of  the  Corsican  is 
sleepless  and  unforgetful.  A  short  time  ago,  in  Ajaccio,  an 
individual  who  had  lived  in  his  room  for  ten  years,  at  length 
ventured  into  the  street ;  on  his  return  home,  he  fell  dead  on 
the  threshold  of  his  house.  The  ball  which  had  been  kept  ten 
years  in  waiting  for  him  had  struck  him  to  the  heart. 

I  see  here,  in  the  streets  of  Bastia,  a  man  walking  about 
whom  the  people  call  Nasone,  from  his  great  nose.  He  is  a 
giant  in  stature,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  an  eye. 
Some  years  since  he  lived  in  the  neighbouring  locality  of 
Pietra  Nera,  where  he  injured  some  one,  who  swore  ven- 
geance against  him.  Nasone  fortified  himself  in  his  house  and 
barricaded  his  windows,  to  protect  himself  against  a  musket 
shot.  After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  he  ventured  one  day 
into  the  street ;  his  enemy  immediately  sprang  on  him,  with  a 
vine  knife  in  his  hand.  They  wrestled  fearfully  together,  but 
Nasone  was  thrown,  and  his  antagonist,  who  had  already  given 
nim  a  blow  in  the  neck,  was  about  cutting  off  his  head,  when 
people  came  up.  Nasone  was  saved  and  his  enemy  fled  to 
the  macchia.  A  considerable  period  had  transpired,  when 
14* 
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Nasone  again  showed  himself  in  the  streets — a  ball  snddeiity 
whistled  through  the  air,  and  penetrated  his  eye.  The  woonded 
man  was  lifted  np,  but  his  giant  nature  prevailed,  and  he  reco- 
Tered.  The  infuriated  bandit  now  laid  his  Tinejard  waste,  and 
set  his  house  on  fire.  Nasone  finally  withdrew  to  the  town, 
where  he  wanders  about,  a  living  example  of  Corsican  ven- 
geance. I  saw  the  horrible  man  one  day  on  the  sea-shore,  but 
not  without  his  double-barrel  gon;  his  stature  inspired  me 
with  fear,  for  he  seemed  the  avenging  demon  himselfl 

It  is  deemed  dishonourable  by  the  Corsicans  not  to  avenge  a 
wrong.  The  passion  for  revenge  is  consecrated  among  them 
as  a  natural  and  sacred  impulse.  It  is  honoured  in  their  songs, 
and  celebrated  as  a  religious  duty.  A  feeling  which  the  people 
have  thus  commemorated  as  national  and  essential,  is  inex- 
tinguishable, and  the  more  so,  as  woman  has  adopted  it  as  the 
theme  of  her  emotions.  The  young  maidens  and  women  have 
composed  most  of  the  revenge  songs  of  the  Corsicans,  and  they 
are  sung  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  children  and 
people  grow  up  in  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  revenge,  and  they 
imbibe  the  wild  spirit  of  the  vendetta  with  their  mother's  milk. 
In  one  of  these  songs,  it  is  said  :  "  Twelve  souls  are  too  few  to 
avenge — the  boots  of  the  slain."  This  is  truly  characteristic. 
The  Corsicans  would  regard  a  man  like  Hamlet,  wrestling  with 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  fearing  to  follow  its  dictates,  as  the 
most  contemptible  of  human  creatures.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  human  life  so  little  esteemed  as  in  Corsica.  The  Cor- 
sican is  ever  ready  to  shed  blood,  but  also  to  die. 

He  who  hesitates  to  take  revenge,  or  who  is  influenced  by 
the  more  humane  philosophy  of  Hamlet,  is  annoyed  by  the  jeers 
of  his  relativea,  and  the  insults  of  others.  This  is  called  to  rim- 
beccare,  or  reproach  him  for  not  having  retaliated  a  suffered 
wrong.  The  rimbeccare  was  punished  by  the  Genoese  statutes, 
as  a  provocation  to  murder.  In  the  19th  chapter  of  the  laws 
of  the  republic  was  the  following  paragraph : 

*'  Of  those  who  reproach,  or  say  rimbecco.  Whoever  shall 
reproach  another,  or  say  rtmhecro  to  him,  because  he  has  not 
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ayenged  the  death  of  a  father,  brother,  or  other  blood  rela- 
tions, or  an  injury  to  himself,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  be 
fined  twenty  or  fifty  lire,  according  to  the  good  judgment  of 
the  authorities,  and  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  person, 
and  other  circumstances.  If  he  does  not  pay  the  fine  within 
eight  days,  he  shall  be  banished  from  the  island,  or  otherwise 
punished  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  judge." 

In  1581,  the  punishment  for  this  offence  was  the  public 
boring  of  the  tongue.  The  women,  in  particular,  stimulate 
the  men  to  violence,  by  their  songs  of  vengeance  over  the 
corpse  of  the  slain,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  bloody  shirt. 
The  mother  sows  a  piece  of  the  father's  blood-stained  garment 
to  the  clothes  of  the  son,  as  a  perpetual  remembrancer  of  the 
duty  of  revenge.  This  demoniac  passion  is  thus  lashed  into 
a  furious  glow. 

In  former  times,  the  Corsicans  practised  the  chivalric  custom 
of  announcing  beforehand  the  blood-avenging  war,  and  even 
on  what  members  of  the  body  retaliation  was  to  be  inflicted. 
But  this  custom  is  now  abandoned.  In  consequence  of  the 
close  connection  of  kindred,  the  vendetta  naturally  crosses 
itself,  which  is  then  called  vendetta  trasversale. 

Family  wars  are  a  necessary  consequence  to  the  present 
day,  of  this  scourge  of  the  unhappy  country ;  for  the  fami- 
lies engaged  in  the  vendetta  immediately  involve  all  their  re- 
lations and  friends  with  them.  In  Corsica,  as  with  all  people 
in  a  similar  social  condition,  there  exists  a  firm  family  league. 
Within  the  same  village,  and  from  district  to  district,  and 
valley  to  valley,  is  the  war  carried  on,  and  blood  shed  in  pro- 
fusion. Blood  vengeance,  or  lesser  provocations,  or  accidental 
causes,  give  rise  to  these  broils,  which,  owing  to  the  universal 
custom  of  carrying  arms,  and  to  the  furious  passions  of  the 
Corsicans,  soon  assume  a  most  sanguinary  and  relentless 
character.  There  are  instances  even  of  children  having  shot 
or  stabbed  each  other,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  this 
passion.  There  is  in  Corsica  a  certain  species  of  clientage,  a 
relic  of  the  feudal  ages  and  the  baronial  times.    This  is  chiefly  to 
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be  foDod  beyond  tlie  lUoonUins,  where  the  deBundaDts  of  the 
old  nobles  yet  iiilialjit  llieir  eastles.  They  no  loiiger  have  their 
Tassals,  but  a.  crowd  of  depeodciite,  friends,  aud  eervmg  peo- 
|)1e,  who  are  oisily  gatlicred  together  as  funiily  adherents.  As 
in  the  Italian  cllit's  of  the  middle  ages,  the  war  of  families  ia 
yet  continned  in  Corsica,  as  the  la«t  remains  of  the  aignoriai 
feuds.  The  granile  island  obstinately  adheres  to  ancient 
usages,  and  ils  WBriike  history,  its  eontinnal  civil  war,  pro- 
duced by  the  ambitiou  and  martial  zeal  of  its  barons,  has,  to 
this  day,  soppresseii  j3arty  sjiirit  in  the  country. 

In  Corsica,  cnuiily  lias  the  full  force  of  its  ancient  signilica- 
tion.  The  .enemy  Js  a  mortal  foe,  and  his  blood  is  Kou([;lit 
at  the  risk  of  that  of  his  anlugonist.  By  mortal  enemies,  we  do 
not  understand,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  persons  who 
will  take  our  lives.  They  only  do  us  harm  behind  our  backs, 
and  calumniate,  and  abuse  us  in  every  possible  maDoer ;  and  we 
do  not  oilen  even  know  who  they  are.  Civilized  enmities,  in 
general,  have  something  mean  in  their  character;  a  Dobte- 
minded  man  can,  consequently,  no  longer  be  an  enemy  in  oar 
society.  lie  can  only  despise.  But  the  mortal  enemy  in  Cor- 
sica attacks  the  life  with  deadly  weapons ;  he  has  often  pub- 
licly sworn  a  solemn  oath  of  vengeance,  to  shoot  or  stab 
the  object  of  his  hate  wherever  he  may  find  him.  There  is 
something  fearfully  resolute,  imposing,  and  naturally  savage  iu 
all  this.  Barbarous  as  may  be  sneh  a  condition  of  society, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  esteeming  its  nataral  energy,  particu- 
larly as  the  Corsiean  blood-avenger  is  often  a  truly  tragic 
character,  from  destiny,  and  compelled  to  murder  by  the  vene- 
rated and  inflexible  customs  of  his  country.  A  man  of  a  gene- 
rous and  humane  nature  may  become  a  Cain ;  many  a  wander- 
ing bandit  in  this  island,  is  more  ollen  the  victim  of  custom, 
than  of  his  own  wicked  passions,  and  in  a  more  civilized  so- 
ciety, might  have  been  honoured  and  respected  for  the  virtues 
of  his  character. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  with  what  tenacity  and  irresistible 
power,  this  only  passion  of  noble  origin,  has  taken  hold  of 
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these  people.  Vengeance  is  the  terrible  goddess  of  destiny  of 
the  Corsicans,  and  controls  the  history  of  their  lives.  Through 
a  single  passion,  man  is  here  converted  into  the  most  hideous 
demon,  more  unsparing  even  than  the  destroying  angel,  for  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  first-bom.  But,  dark  and  gloomy  as 
is  the  aspect  of  hnman  nature  in  Corsica,  this  all-absorbing 
passion  has  its  bright  side.  Where  there  are  mortal  enemies, 
there  are  also  friends  for  life  and  death;  where  vengeance 
rends  the  heart  with  its  tiger-like  ferocity,  hnman  love  also 
excites  it  to  the  noblest  resolves ;  there  is  a  heroic  forgetful- 
ness  of  self,  and  the  divine  benignity  of  forgiveness ;  and  no- 
where can  the  Christian  injunction  to  love  thy  enemy  as  thy- 
self be  found  in  more  religious  realization  than  in  the  land  of 
blood  vengeance. 

Mediators,  or  parolantt,  often  interpose  between  enemies, 
and  receive  in  their  hands,  the  oaths  of  reconciliation  from  the 
hostile  parties.  This  oath  is  as  sacred  as  religion,  and  the  vio- 
lator of  it  is  despised  by  God  and  man,  as  destitute  of  honour 
and  conscience.  Rarely  it  may  be,  but  it  is  sometimes  broken, 
for  the  demon  has  made  his  nest  in  the  human  heart. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BANDIT   LIFE. 

A  little  farther !    This  is  deftrlj  his  footprint ; 
Follow  the  silent  trace  as  yonr  unerring  guide ; 
As  the  hound  pursues  the  wounded  hare  by  his  blood, 
Bo  do  we  the  homicide  by  his  murderous  track. 

7%«  Eumenidet  of  E^chyhx*. 

From  our  account  of  the  blood- vengeance,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  Corsican  is  often  compelled  to  abandon  the  comforts  of 
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a  civiliied  IinniL-,  and  to  roam  abont  in  tlie  nionntain  wilda, 
like  a  wild  bcasl. 

The  CoiMican  bandit  is  not  like  the  Italian  robber  and  tbief, 
bot,  as  his  Dame  indicates,  a  person  banished  b^  the  Ian.  In 
the  old  Btaintes  of  the  island,  ail  those  were  originally  called 
bandits  who  were  e.xiled  from  the  countrj,  becanse  justice  could 
not  take  them  ;  tlicj  were  declared  bird  free,  and  every  one  was 
allowed  to  kill  a  banilit,  wherever  ho  was  to  be  foond.  The  lerm 
bandit  is  al^io  applied  to  all  who  are  nnder  the  ban  of  the  law. 

The  isolated  pusiliou  of  Corsica,  the  want  of  means,  nod  the 
love  of  country,  often  prevented  the  fugitive  Corsican  from 
leaving  his  island.  In  former  times,  the  Corsican  bandits 
sometimes  (ieii  for  refuge  to  Greece,  wlicre  they  goIlaiiHy 
foaght  in  the  war  of  Independence.  At  the  present  day,  many 
escape  to  Italy,  but  most  of  them  to  Sardinia,  if  they  prefer  to 
abandon  the  land  of  their  birth.  Escape  trom  jastice  is  nowhere 
easier  than  in  Corsica.  For  no  eooner  has  blood  been  shed, 
than  the  murderer  rans  to  the  mountains,  which  are  always  near 
at  hand,  and  conceals  himself  in  the  almost  impenetrable  mac- 
chia.  From  the  moment  that  he  enters  this  place  of  retreat, 
he  is  called  a  bandit.  Ilis  friends  and  relatives  only  know 
where  to  find  him  ;  so  long  as  it  is  possible,  they  provide  bim 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  they  often  secrete  him  by  night 
in  their  houses.  In  cases  of  extreme  need,  the  bandit  always 
obtains  supplies  and  relief  from  the  shepherds. 

The  chief  hiding-place  is  between  Tex  and  Mount  St.  Ap- 
piano,  in  the  wilderness  of  Monte  Cino,  and  of  Monte  Rotondo, 
and  the  patliless  region  of  Niolo,  Thick,  dark  primitive  forests, 
which  have  never  been  touched  by  the  axe,  cover  this  district, 
and  almost  inaccessible  thickets  of  scrub  oaks,  myrtleaand  heath, 
clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains;  gloomy  ravines,  where  the 
wild  torrent  roars,  and  no  trace  of  a  path  is  to  be  seen,  and 
clefts  and  caverns  aiTord  a' shelter  to  the  blood-stained  fugitive. 
There  he  passes,  witli  the  eagle  and  the  fox  and  the  wild  goat, 
a  more  romantic  and  cheerless  existence  than  that  of  the 
American  savage.    Justice  takes  its  course;  it  condemns  the 
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bandit  for  contamacy ;  bnt  he  langhs  at  the  sentence  with  im- 
paoity.  The  sbirri  lay  in  wait  for  him,  as  well  as  the  blood 
ayengers ;  he  is  coDtinaally  in  flight,  he  is  the  wandering  Jew 
of  the  monntain  waste.  Then  come  the  desperate,  heroic  com- 
bats with  the  gendannes ;  blood  is  profusely  shed,  bat  not  that 
of  gendarmes  alone,  for  the  bandit  is  also  a  blood  avenger,  ho 
liyes  not  for  the  love  of  his  miserable  life,  but  rather  for  the 
exeention  of  vengeance.  He  has  sworn  death  to  the  kindred 
of  his  enemy ;  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that,  in  the  wild  and 
dreary  wilderness  of  forest  and  rock,  and  in  total  exclusion  from 
hnman  society,  with  his  thoughts  continuallly  bent  on  death, 
and  his  dreams  haunted  by  visions  of  the  scaffold,  his  re- 
vengeful feelings  are  kindled  to  a  terrible  intensity.  Some- 
times he  descends  from  the  mountains  to  slay  his  enemy ;  when 
he  has  satisfied  his  vindictive  passion,  he  disappears  again  in  his 
rocky  fastnesses.  Sometimes  a  Corsican  bandit  joins  the  com- 
pany of  a  Charles  Moor.*  The  history  of  the  bandit  Capricinta 
of  Prunelli  is  yet  well  remembered  in  the  island.  The  tribunal 
had  unjustly  condemned  his  father  to  the  galleys ;  the  son  im- 
mediately betook  himself,  with  some  blood  relations,  to  the 
macchia,  and  from  time  to  time  they  came  down  from  the 
mountains  and  shot  and  stabbed  personal  enemies,  spies  and 
soldiers.  One  day  they  took  the  public  executioner  and  hung 
him  alive.  It  is  not  unlikely  also  that  the  bandit  wields 
his  musket  and  dagger  for  the  execution  of  others'  vengeance. 
The  dread  inspired  by  the  bandits  must  naturally  be  the  greater 
from  the  intimate  ramification  of  families  in  so  small  a  country. 
They  are  the  scourge  of  the  land ;  the  fields  lie  waste,  and  the 
vineyards  cannot  be  tilled,  for  who  would  venture  abroad,  when 
he  is  threatened  by  the  insatiable  bandit  ?  Some  among  the 
bandits,  were  formerly  accustomed  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
others,  or  to  participate  in  public  affairs ;  a  life  of  entire  seclu- 
sion from  the  movements  of  the  world,  in  the  wilderness,  was 
intolerable.     I  have  been  assured  that  some  yet  continue  to 

♦  The  hero  of  SchUlcr's  drama  of  •*  The  Robbers." 
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read  tha  newspapers,  which  tUey  have  means  of  procoring,  in 
their  hiding-places.  The;  often  exert  an  intimidating  inflaence 
over  the  communal  elections,  and  even  on  those  of  the  provin- 
cial coDDcil.  The;  have  frequently  overawed  the  judges  and  wit- 
nesses by  tlireats,  or  have  snmmarlly  avenged  themselves  on  them. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  very  mild  and  partial  verdicts  of  (he 
jarors,  have  given  rise  to  a  desire  for  the  abolition  of  jury  tristls 
in  Corsica.  While  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  minds  of  the 
jarors  ore  strongly  influenced  by  fear  of  the  Tindictiveness  of 
the  buiditti,  it  must  be  recollected  also,  that  their  life  of  crime 
is  to  a  great  degree  compulsory  by  the  customs  of  Corsican 
society.  I  was  present  at  a  jury  trial  in  Bastia,  an  bonr  after 
the  execution  of  IJracinmozzo,  and  in  the  same  bnildinj  where 
he  had  beea  tried.  The  sad  scene  of  the  morning  seemed  to  have 
left  its  impression  on  the  coantenancea  o&the  jndges  and  jnrore, 
but  not  on  that  of  the  accnsed.  He  was  a  young  man  with  a 
heavy  cast-iron  face,  and  a  slin)!  as  flat  as  that  of  a  negro. 
Neither  the  recent  execation,  nor  the  solemnity  of  the  judicial 
proceedings,  produced  any  moral  efiect  on  him  whatever;  he 
showed  not  the  least  sign  of  anxiety  or  fear,  bat  answered  all 
the  questions  of  the  examining  judge  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
expressing  himself  in  a  concise  and  pointed  manner  toaching 
the  particulars  of  his  murderous  crime.  I  do  not  know  to  how 
many  years  of  imprisonment  he  was  condemned. 

Although  the  Corsican  tiandit  never  disgraces  himself  liy 
common  robbery,  he  does  not  yet  bold  it  beneath  his  chivalric 
honour,  to  extort  money,  by  levying  contributions  on  individu- 
als, villages  and  communes,  according  to  their  means.  They 
levy  taxes  as  kings  of  the  forest,  and  it  is  said  that  those  on 
whom  they  are  assessed,  pay  them  more  promptly  and  more 
conscientiously,  than  they  do  those  dne  to  the  emperor  of  the 
French.  It  often  happens  that  the  bandit  sends  a  contribution 
paper  to  the  honse  of  some  rich  individual,  with  the  request  to 
deposit  the  therein  designated  number  of  francs  at  a  certaiu 
place,  under  fear  of  having  his  house  burned  over  his  head,  and 
his  life  endangered  in  cose  of  failure  of  compliaace.     The  cus- 
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tomary  formala  of  menace  is,  «t  preparasse  (hold  yourself  lu 
readiness).  Others  fall  into  the  power  of  the  bandits,  and  mnst 
pay  a  ransom.  The  insecurity  of  intercourse  becomes  greater 
and  greater,  and  the  tillage  of  the  land  is  totally  impossible. 
The  bandits  enrich  their  relatives  and  friends  with  the  extorted 
money,  and  acquire  great  popularity.  Money  is  of  no  value  to 
them,  for  were  it  heaped  up  to  the  clouds,  they  would  still 
continue  to  live  in  their  mountain  retreats. 

There  are  many  bandits  who  have  led  a  life  of  outlawry  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  always  coming  off  victors  in  the  combats 
they  have  sustained  with  the  gendarmes,  until  at  last  some  fatal 
shot  strikes  them  to  the  ground.  The  Corsican  bandits  do  not 
live  united  in  bands,  because  the  country  could  not  support 
them  ;  their  turbulent  nature  also  cannot  brook  subjection  to  a 
chief.  They  generally  associate  in  pairs,  in  a  kind  of  armed 
brotherhood.  They  have  also  mortal  enemies,  and  vindictive 
quarrels  among  themselves.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  similar  fate 
and  misery  cannot  reconcile  them  to  a  forgiveness  of  mutual 
injuries.  Many  an  instance  is  related  of  bandits  having  pur- 
sued and  slain  each  other  in  the  mountains  from  revengeful  mo- 
tives. Massoni  and  Serafino,  also,  the  most  recent  heroes  of 
banditism  in  Corsica,  were  in  vendetta  and  shot  at  each  other 
whenever  they  met.     The  former  blew  off  a  finger  of  Serafino. 

The  history  of  the  Corsican  bandits  is  rich  in  heroic,  demo- 
niac, and  chivalric  traits.  Throughout  the  whole  country,  the 
people  sing  the  bandit  death-songs ;  it  is  the  only  fate,  and  the 
only  sorrow  that  is  bewailed  in  these  dirges.  Many  bandits 
have  immortalized  themselves,  but  one  among  them  is  pre-emi- 
nent for  his  bold  deeds.  He  was  named  Theodore,  and  he 
called  himself  king  of  the  mountain.  Corsica  has  thus  had  two 
kings  of  the  name  of  Theodore.  Theodore  Poli,  one  day  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  drafted  into  the  military 
conscription.  •  He  had  asked  a  respite,  in  order  to  obtain  money 
to  procure  a  substitute,  which  was  rudely  refused.  Theodore's 
love  of  liberty  and  pride  was  aroused.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  mountains,  and  took  to  the  life  of  a  bandit.  He  astonished 
15 
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all  Corsica  b;  bia  intrepid  Tslonr,  tmi  tie  soon  bocuM  tia 
terror  of  the  island ;  bat  no  meBnnus  stuned  bis  cbuacter; 
bis  niagnanimity,  on  the  contrary,  was  nniretaidlj  extolled,  for 
be  forgave  even  the  relatlTea  of  his  enemies.  He.wu  a  hand- 
some peraon,  and  like  hia  nameaahe  the  king,  he  loved  a  sbowjr 
and  bncifal  costame.  His  Bveetbeart  shared  hli  lot,  and  hap- 
pily lived  with  biin  on  the  product  of  the  fbreed  levies  bnposed 
on  varioos  persons  and  places.  The  bandit  Brasco,  who  had 
sworn  eteVn&l  fidelity  to  him,  and  his  nnde  Angellone,  were  also 
his  companions.  Angellone  means  evil  bird;  foe  it  fa  tbe 
castom  to  assume  some  nickname,  as  aoon  as  they  enttfr  tba 
macchia.  The  evil  bird  was  envious  of  Bnisco  for  tbe  love  in 
which  he  was  held  by  Theodore,  and  one  day  he  plnaged  his 
cold  steel  a  little  too  deep  in  his  breast.  Therenpon  he  sprang 
np  the  rocks  into  the  wilderness.  When  Theodore  heard  of 
the  death  of  Bnisco,  he  wept  from  grief,  lihe  Achillea  at 
tbe  fall  of  Fatroclns,  and  after  the  ancient  cnatom  of  revenge, 
he  let  his  beard  grow,  and  swore  not  to  cut  it,  until  he  had 
washed  bis  hands  in  tbe  blood  of  Angellone.  No  great  space 
of  time  bad  elapsed,  when  Theodore  waa  agun  aeen  with  a 
shaven  beard.  These  are  the  little  tragedies  which  are  enacted 
in  the  mountain  wilda,  between  the  bandits  themselves ;  for  the 
human  heart  everywhere  parBues  the  bent  of  its  passions. 
Theodore,  at  lengUt,  fell  sick.  A  spy  pointed  ont  the  hiding- 
place  of  tbe  sick  lion.  Then  came  the  savage  wolf  honnds,  the 
sbirri  ninniog  into  the  monntains.  They  found  Theodore  in  a 
hnt  and  killed  him  there.  Bat  he  bad  strcngtb  enongh  left  to 
make  his  mark  on  the  sknlla  of  two  of  bia  pursners.  The  popu- 
lar song  boaata  that  be  fell  pistol  in  hand,  with  his  musket  by 
hia  aide,  "  come  un  j?ero  paladino,"  as  a  proud  paladin.  So 
great,  however,  was  the  respect  which  this  king  of  the  moun- 
tain bad  inspired,  that  the  agseascd  coDtributioDS  yet  due,  were 
paid  after  hia  death.  Tbe  persons  who  owed  him  a  balance, 
came  and  respectfully  laid  it  in  the  cradle  of  the  infant  which 
bia  mountain  queen  had  borne  him.  Tbe  death  of  Theodore 
took  place  in  1821. 
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Gallocbio  is  also  celebrated.  His  sweetheart  deceived  him, 
and  he  forbade  any  one  to  seek  her  hand.  Cesario  Negroni 
won  her.  The  young  Gallocbio  gave  one  of  his  friends  a  hint 
of  his  intention  to  inflict  a  woand  on  his  father-in-law.  The 
marriage  gnests  were  gaily  dancing,  and  merrily  sounded  the 
violins  and  mandolines — a  shot!  The  ball  went  astray  and 
penetrated  the  heart  of  the  father-in-law.  Galloehio  became  a 
bandit.  Cesario  fortified  himself  in  his  house.  But  Gallocbio 
drove  him  out  of  the  building,  pursued  him  to  the  mountains, 
overtook  him,  and  killed  him.  The  bandit  then  fled  to  Greece, 
where  he  fought  against  the  Turks.  One  day  the  news  came 
to  him  of  the  fall  of  his  beloved  brother  in  a  vendetta  war,  for 
this  had  been  unceasingly  prosecuted  on  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  father-in-law,  and  Cesario.  Gallocbio  returned  to 
Corsica,  and  killed  two  brothers  of  Cesario,  and  other  persons 
besides,  and  finally  he  extinguished  all  his  kindred  The  red 
Gambini  was  his  companion.  In  union  with  him  he  defeated 
the  gendarmes,  and  tied  one  of  them  whom  they  captured,  to 
the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  thus  drew  him  over  the  rocks.  Gam- 
bini fled  to  Greece,  where  the  Turks  cut  off  his  head.  Gallo- 
cbio, however,  was  shot  in  his  sleep  by  a  traitor. 

Santa  Lucia,  Giammarchi,  who  kept  in  the  woods  for  sixteen 
years,  and  Camillo  Omano,  and  Joseph  Antomarchi,  who  were 
bandits,  the  former  for  fourteen,  and  the  latter  for  seventeen 
years,  are  all  famous  in  the  traditionary  annals  of  the  country. 

The  celebrated  bandit,  Serafino,  was  shot  a  short  time  before 
my  arrival  in  Corsica.  He  had  been  betrayed,  and  was  killed 
in  his  bed.  Arrighi  and  the  terrible  Massoni  had  also  met 
their  end,  not  long  before ;  the  manner  of  their  deaths  was  as 
extraordinary  as  their  lives. 

Massoni,  who  was  a  man  of  the  boldest  spirit,  and  of  un- 
equalled energy  of  character,  belonged  to  a  rich  family  of 
Balagna.  The  blood  vengeance  had  driven  him  to  the  moun- 
tains. There  he  lived  for  many  years,  by  the  aid  of  bis  rela- 
tives and  the  shepherds,  and  in  repeated  combats,  killed  a  large 
number  of  sbirri.     His  brother,  and  the  courageous  Arrighi, 
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were  Uis  companions.  One  day,  an  Individual  uf  llic  jirovini 
of  Baiagna,  nlio  iiad  tlie  blood  of  a  relative  to  aven^i 
powerful  rumil}',  repaired  to  Massoni,  and  Bought  his  ossisl- 
niice.  The  bandit  ho^pilaljlj  received  him,  and  as  he  wns 
scarce  of  food,  be  went  to  a  shepherd  ou  Monlc  Botondo,  and 
asked  a  liimb  of  him.  The  shepherd  gave  him  one  from  Lis 
herd.  But  JJassoui  rejected  it,  saying,  "you  give  me  a  lean 
lamb,  and  yet  1  have  a  guest  to-day,  to  entertain.  I  must 
have  a  fat  one,"  and  on  the  spot  be  shot  down  a  fat  one,  and 
carried  it  away  with  him. 

The  shepherd  was  enraged  at  this  act  of  violence.  Burninfj; 
with  a  desire  of  vengeance,  he  hastened  down  the  mountain, 
and  promised  to  point  out  the  lurking-place  of  Massoni  to  the 
sbirri ;  for  he  was  determined  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  lamb. 
The  sbirri,  in  great  numbers,  ascended  the  mountain.  Familiar 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  experienced  in  combats 
with  the  banditti,  these  Corstcan  gendarmes  are  no  less  in- 
trepid and  desperate  than  tbe  prey  they  seek.  Their  lives  are 
in  constant  jeopardy  when  they  ventnre  into  the  mountains ; 
for  the  bandits  are  ever  on  the  look-oat  with  their  spy-glasses, 
and  whenever  danger  is  near,  they  take  to  Gight,  with  as  nn- 
tjring  an  agility  as  that  of  the  wild  goat ;  or  they  let  their  pur- 
suers come  within  gunshot,  when  they  never  miss  their  aim. 

Tbe  sbirri  ascended  tbe  mountains,  tbe  shepherd  leading  the 
way.  They  clambered  up  paths,  known  only  to  him.  Tbe  ban- 
dits lay  at  rest  in  a  cavern,  which  was  almost  inacessifale,  and 
was  covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  bushes.  ArrigUi  and  Mos- 
soni's  brother  were  within  this  hiding-place,  but  Massoni  sat 
behind  the  bushes,  on  guard. 

Some  of  the  sbirri  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  cave,  while 
Others  surrounded  the  raoatli.  They  lay  on  the  roof,  looking  into 
the  bush,  to  see  if  they  could  discover  anything.  One  of  them 
took  a  stone  and  threw  it  into  the  thicket,  in  which  he  thought 
be  saw  something  moving.  A  man  immediately  sprang  behind 
the  bushes,  and  discharged  a  pistol,  to  ainrtn  those  who  were 
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in  the  cave.    Bat  at  the  same  instant,  the  sbirrri  fired  their 
gans,  and  Massoni  fell  down  dead  before  the  cayern. 

When  the  shots  were  fired,  Massoni's  brother  rushed  ont  of 
the  caye.  He  leaped  from  rock  to  rock,  like  a  deer,  amid  a 
storm  of  rifle  balls.  Arrighi,  perceiying  what  was  going  on, 
kept  within  the  retreat.  The  gendarmes  cautioasly  gathered 
aroand  the  month,  not  daring,  howeyer,  to  enter  the  caye.  No 
one  was  to  be  seen  within,  bat  the  sbirri  were  certain  that  some 
one  was  yet  concealed  in  its  recesses.  They  completely  be- 
sieged the  entrance. 

Night  came.  Torches  and  camp  fires  were  lighted.  They 
rcsolyed  to  starye  Arrighi  to  death.  In  the  morning  some  of 
them  went  to  the  spring,  near  the  caye,  to  get  water.  One 
shot  after  another  was  fired  at  them^  and  two  sbirri  were  struck 
down.  Their  companions,  furioas  with  rage,  discharged  their 
gans  into  the  caye.     All  was  qaiet. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  fetch  the  two  dead  or  dying  sbirri. 
There  was  a  long  hesitation,  and  then  they  resolyed  npon  it, 
but  it  cost  the  life  of  another  of  the  party.  Another  day 
elapsed.  The  idea  now  suggested  itself  to  one  of  them,  of 
smoking  out  the  bandit,  like  a  badger,  as  had  been  success- 
fully tried  in  Algiers.  A  quantity  of  wood  was  piled  up  before 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  set  on  fire,  to  driye  him  out; 
but  the  smoke  escaped  through  the  creyices.  Arrighi  heard 
eyery  word  which  was  said,  and  he  held  a  regular  dialogue  with 
the  sbirri,  who  could  neither  see  nor  hit  him.  He  refused  to 
giye  himself  up,  on  the  promised  condition  of  haying  his  life 
spared.  At  length,  the  procurator,  who  had  been  sent  for, 
from  Ajaccio,  summoned  the  aid  of  a  military  engineer  from 
the  town  of  Corte,  to  giye  his  opinion,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
blowing  up  the  cave  with  powder.  He  declared  that  the  ob- 
ject could  be  obtained,  by  throwing  petards  into  the  cayern. 
Arrighi  heard  the  discussion,  and  the  idea  of  being  blown  to 
pieces  with  the  cave,  terrified  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
determined  to  save  himself  by  flight. 

He  waited  until  night,  then  rolled  down  some  stones,  in  a 
1')* 
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false  direction,  and  bounded  from  rock  to  rock,  to  reach 
another  mountain.  The  rifles  of  the  sbirri  were  fired  on  him 
at  random,  as  he  ran  along.  A  bail  strack  Kim  on  the  thigh. 
He  bled  profusely,  and  his  strength  failed ;  when  day  came,  his 
blood-stained  track  betrayed  him,  like  the  ebbing  life-drops  of 
the  wounded  stag.  The  sbirri  followed  the  trul.  The  ex- 
hausted bandit  crouched  down  under  a  rock.  A  sbirri  had 
jumped  up  on  the  rock,  with  his  gun  cocked  and  ready  to 
shoot.  As  Arrighi  stretched  out  his  head  to  look  around,  a 
ball  whistled  through  the  air,  and  shattered  out  his  brains. 

These  three  avengers  of  the  mountain  died  happy,  at  not  end- 
ing their  days  on  the  scaffold.  So  gpreat  was  the  esteem,  how- 
ever, in  which  they  were  held  by  the  people,  that  none  of  the 
dwellers  on  Monte  Rotondo,  could  be  induced  to  lend  their  ani- 
mals to  carry  away  the  corpses  of  the  slain.  "  For,"  said  they, 
"  we  will  have  no  part  in  the  blood  that  you  have  shed."  The 
beasts  were  taken  by  constraint,  and  the  train  descended  the 
mountain  to  Corte,  with  eight  dead  bodies  of  the  bandits  and 
sbirri,  slain  in  this  terrible  combat,  hanging  at  the  saddle  bows. 

If  this  island  of  Corsica  could  vomit  forth  all  the  blood 
which  has  been  poured  out  on  it,  in  course  of  time,  in  the 
vendetta  and  the  field  of  battle,  it  would  overwhelm  its  cities 
and  villages,  drown  its  people,  and  crimson  the  sea  from  its 
shores  to  Genoa.  Blood-red  death  has,  of  a  trnth,  set  up  his 
throne  here. 

The  statement  of  the  historian,  Filippini,  that  in  thirty  yeara 
of  his  time,  twenty-eight  thousand  Corsicans  were  assassinated 
from  revenge,  seems  almost  incredible.  According  to  the  esti- 
mate of  another  historian  of  the  country,  twenty-eight  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  fifteen  murders  were  committed  in  Corsica, 
in  the  thirty-two  years  preceding  It  16,  the  same  writer  calc.'u- 
lates  the  number  of  persons  slain  in  the  vendetta,  from  1359, 
to  1729,  at  three  hundred  and  thirty- three  thousand.  As 
many  more,  he  thinks,  must  have  been  wounded.  This  makes 
the  number  of  Corsicans  slain,  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  to 
amount  to  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand.     This  people 
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resembles  the  hydra,  for  their  heads  seem  to  grow  again  as 
fast  as  thej  are  cut  olT. 

According  to  the  discourse  which  the  prefect  of  Corsica 
made  before  the  council-general  of  the  department  in  August, 
1852,  four  thousand  three  hundred  murders  were  perpetrated 
in  Corsica,  from  1821  to  that  period,  of  which  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-three  took  place  in  the  four  preceding  years,  and 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  in  the  last  two  years ;  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1852,  there  were  ninety-nine  murders. 

The  island  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  government  expects  to  put  an  end  to  the  blood  ven- 
geance, and  to  the  bandit  life,  by  the  total  disarming  of  the 
people.  Whether  it  will  accomplish  its  aims,  I  cannot  tell. 
It  will  be  attended  by  some  injurious  consequences,  for,  as  the 
bandits  cannot  all  be  disarmed  at  the  same  time,  their  enemies 
will  then  be  exposed  to  their  bullets,  without  the  means  of 
defence.  Banditism,  family  wars,  and  the  vendetta,  which  the 
law  has  not  been  able  to  suppress,  have  hitherto  rendered  it 
necessary  to  tolerate  the  general  use  of  arms ;  for,  as  the  law 
cannot  protect  the  individual,  it  must  allow  him  to  protect  him- 
self, and  thus  it  is  that  the  Corsican  people  are,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  obliged  to  defend  their  lives  and  property 
by  force  of  arms.  Such  a  condition  is  a  strange  and  startling 
phenomenon  in  the  present  civilized  age.  It  has  long  been 
forbidden  to  wear  pistols  and  dirks,  but  every  one  carries  a 
double-barrelled  gun.  I  found  half  the  community  under  arms, 
as  if  in  imminent  danger  of  a  Saracen  invasion.  It  was  rather 
alarming  to  meet  these  truculent  men  in  pelone  and  Phrygian 
caps,  in  the  dark  solitudes  of  the  mountains,  with  a  cartouch 
belt  around  their  waists,  and  a  double-barrelled  gun  on  their 
shoulders. 

Civilized  culture  is  the  only  means  of  extinguishing  bandit 
life,  the  blood  vengeance,  and  murderous  crimes  of  Corsica. 
But  its  progress  is  slow  in  this  island.  Colonization,  construc- 
tion of  roads  through  the  interior,  and  the  development  of  com- 
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mcrce  QtiJ  prodaclion,  would  indeed  lead  to  the  only  disarming 
of  the  popnlatioQ.  Tlie  French  govprnroent  justly  merits  the 
sharpest  reproach,  for  having  Eatlercd  ench  an  admirably  situ- 
ated islanil,  snlubrions  in  climate  and  fertile  in  soil,  abounding 
in  exteosive  forests  and  wholesome  springs,  and  inhabited  by  a 
gallant  people,  capable  of  great  things,  to  become  a  Montene- 
gro and  Mcd'tterrancan  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   IMMEDIATE   NEIGHBOURHOOD   OF   CAPE   CORSO. 

Cape  Corso  is  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula  into  which 
Corsica  extends  towards  the  north.  The  rugged  mountain, 
called  the  Serra,  runs  through  it,  and  rises,  in  Mount  Stello 
and  Mount  Alticcione,  to  a  height  of  more  than  five  thousand 
feet.     It  sinks  down  to  lovely  valleys  on  both  coasts. 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  valleys  of  this  dis- 
trict, of  its  productiveness  in  wine  and  oranges,  and  of  the 
mild  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  that  I  looked  forward  to  a  tour 
through  it  with  pleasing  anticipations.  Like  the  first  entrance 
into  the  canton  of  San  Martino,  it  has  a  festive  and  blooming 
appearance,  as  a  good  road  leads  through  an  olive  grove  along 
the  shore.  Chapels  buried  in  the  deep  green  shade,  cupola- 
crowned  family  tombs,  solitary  huts  along  the  strand,  here  and 
there  an  abandoned  watch-tower,  in  whose  rents  the  wild  fig 
nestles,  and  at  whose  feet  the  prickly  cactus  grows,  combined  to 
form  a  most  pleasing  picture.  Corsica  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  these  towers,  which  were  built  by  the  Pisans  and  Genoese, 
to  protect  the  coasts  against  the  predatory  Saracens.  They 
are  all  round  or  square,  of  brown  granite,  standing  isolated 
and  alone,  and  are  generally  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height. 
A  guard  was  stationed  in  them  to  alarm  the  country  on  the 
approach  of  the   Saracens.     They  are  now  abandoned,  and 
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are  falling  to  ruin,  but  tlicy  give  an  exceedingly  romantic  cha- 
ract«r  to  the  Goraican  strand. 

It  was  a  beaatiful  journey  in  the  beaming  light  of  the  early 
morning,  with  a  view  over  tlie  sea  to  the  islands  of  Elba,  Cap- 
nea,  and  Monte  Christo  ou  one  side,  and  lofty  monntains  and 
verdant  Tallejs  on  the  other.  The  siug  hills  swept  nround 
the  ahady  valleys  with  their  purling  brooks,  in  am  phi  theatrical 
form,  and  on  their  slopes  were  to  bo  seen  the  block  villages, 
with  their  eletidcr  church  towers  and  old  cloistei^.  The  shep- 
herds were  pasturing  their  flocks  on  the  mossy-green  meadows, 
and  wherever  the  TalJeys  opened  on  the  shore,  stood  a  watch- 
tower,  and  a  desolate  harbour,  with  one  or  two  small  craft  at 
anchor. 

Every  momiug,  at  daybreak,  troops  of  women  and  girls  set 
out  from  Cape  Corso  to  carry  fruit  to  market  at  Bastia.  A 
handsome  blue  or  brown  dress  is  pnt  on  for  this  town  visit,  and 
the  neatest  handkerchief  is  bound  around  the  hair  as  a  mandile. 
It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  these  graceful  forms  tripping  along 
the  sea-shore  at  early  dawn,  with  the  clean  baskets  on  their 
heads,  over  whose  edges  glistens  the  golden  fruit.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pleasing  than  a  handsome,  slender  child,  with  a 
basket  fall  of  purple  grapes  on  it^  head,  and  moving  along  as 
light-footed  as  a  Hebe,  or  the  daughter  of  Titian.  They  chat- 
ted and  laaghed  as  they  pursaed  their  way,  good-hnmonredly 
greeting  everybody  with  the  Corsican  salutation,  "Evvival" 
Han  can  wish  nothing  better  to  his  fellow  man  than  that  he 
may  live — the  signification  of  this  pretty  word, 

Bnt  I  mast  hurry  on,  as  the  sun  is  in  the  Lion,  and  in  two 
hours  more  will  glow  with  intense  heat.  Beyond  the  tower  of 
Miomo,  towards  the  second  parish  of  Brando,  the  carriage  road 
censes,  and  one  must  clamber  along  like  the  wild  goat,  for 
only  in  a  few  parts  of  Cape  Corso  are  there  passable  roads  for 
vehicles.  From  the  little  marina  of  Vasina,  I  ascended  into 
the  mountain,  on  which  lie  the  three  communes  that  compose 
the  parish  of  Brando.  The  steep  and  rugged  ascent  was  alle- 
viated by  the  voluptnons  luxuriance  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
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refreshing  waters  of  the  babbling  brooks,  that  constantly  crossed 
oor  path,  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  whole  coast  here  is 
covered  with  orange  and  olive  groves,  and  orchards  of  figs, 
drooping  from  the  pendant  limbs,  and  temptingly  offering  their 
luscioos  clusters  to  the  hangry  wayfarer. 

In  one  of  the  sea-side  hills  is  the  recently  discovered  stalac- 
tite cave  of  Brando.  It  lies  in  the  garden  of  a  retired  ofiScer, 
to  whom  I  bore  a  letter  from  an  emigre  of  Modena.  The 
colonel  has  converted  the  whole  of  the  sarronnding  shore  into 
an  exceedingly  beaatiful  garden.  It  hangs  in  dreamy  tran- 
qaillity  over  the  sea,  with  its  quiet  groves  of  olive,  myrtle,  and 
laurel ;  cypresses  and  pines  stand  apart  in  isolated  beauty,  or 
in  clusters ;  flowers  overspread  the  whole  ground,  the  ivy  winds 
over  the  walls,  the  bowers  are  loaded  with  grapes,  and  the 
golden  orange  gleams  in  the  deep  green  foliage,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  in  profound  seclusion,  stands  the  mansion,  with  a 
view  of  the  se&  and  the  blue  islands  floating  on  its  glassy  sur- 
face. An  azure-blue  sky  o'ercanopied  this  paradisiacal  scene, 
in  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  one  ought  to  pass  his 
youth  or  his  old  age. 

I  saw  an  elderly  gentleman  coming  out  of  the  villa,  whom 
the  gardener  pointed  out  as  the  colonel.  His  study,  which  I 
now  entered,  gave  me  a  perfect  idea  of  the  man.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  expressively  emblematic  pictures,  one  of 
which  represented  the  fraternization  of  the  various  classes  of 
society,  in  the  attitude  of  a  peasant,  soldier,  priest,  and  man 
of  letters,  shaking  hands  with  each  other.  Another  depicted 
the  five  races — Europeans,  Asiatics,  Moors,  Australians,  and 
Bed  men — pacifically  seated  around  the  same  table,  goblet  in 
hand,  drinking  to  universal  fraternization ;  the  whole  was  set 
off  by  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves.  I  immediately  perceived  that 
I  was  in  the  fair  Icarian  land,  and  that  I  had  fallen  on  no 
other  person,  than  the  worthy  uncle  of  Goethe's  wandering 
years.  And  so  it  was,  for  my  host  was  a  bachelor,  a  humani- 
tarian, socialist,  and  a  landed  proprietor,  scattering  blessings 
with  a  liberal  hand,  and  doing  good  deeds  in  quiet. 
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lie  came  up  to  me,  with  a  qaiet  and  cheerful  air,  holding  the 
Journal  des  Debats  in  his  hand,  pleasantly  smiling  at  something 
he  had  read  in  it. 

'*  I  have  read,"  said  I,  ''  my  dear  sir,  the  social  contract, 
and  an  extract  from  Plato  in  your  garden.  It  shows  me,  that 
yon  are  a  fellow-countryman  of  the  great  Pasqaale." 

We  conversed  together  of  all  kinds  of  matters  touching  the 
world,  humanity,  and  barbarism,  and  of  the  impotence  of 
mere  theory.  But  these  are  trite  subjects,  which  every  re- 
flecting man  has  pondered  on  and  discussed. 

Thus  aroused  to  thought,  I  descended  to  the  grotto,  after 
having  first  taken  leave  of  this  curious  person,  who  seemed  to 
have  reduced  the  dreams  of  the  visionary  into  actual  exist- 
ence. Wonderful  indeed  is  this  island  I  Yesterday  I  met 
a  bandit  who  had  taken  ten  human  lives,  from  capriccio,  on 
his  way  to  execution,  and  to-day  a  practical  philosopher  of  the 
universal  fraternization  school  I  As  I  walked  beneath  the 
blooming  trees  of  the  garden,  I  said  to  myself,  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  love  mankind  in  paradise.  I  believe,  that 
the  astonishing  power  of  early  Christianity  arose  from  the 
fact,  that  its  teachers  were  poor  and  unfortunate  people. 

St.  Paul,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Gorsicans,  once 
landed  at  the  Sacrum  promontorium,  as  it  was  anciently  called, 
on  Cape  Corso,  and  there  preached  Christianity.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Christian  religion  entered  the  island  first  at 
Cape  Corso.  This  little  district,  from  the  remotest  ages,  has 
thus  been  consecrated  ground  to  humanity. 

The  gardener's  daughter  conducted  me  to  the  grotto.  It 
was  neither  very  high,  nor  deep,  and  there  was  no  diflBculty  in 
walking  through  it.  Lamps  are  suspended  from  the  roof,  one 
of  which  the  young  girl  kindled,  and  then  left  me  alone.  The 
dim  light  illuminated  an  assemblage  of  stalactites  of  the  most 
extraordinary  forms — pointed  arches,  massive  capitals,  taber- 
nacles, and  rosettes,  such  only  as  a  Gothic  architect  could 
invent.  This  grotto,  which  nature  has  built  in  such  a  fantastic 
form,  is  the  oldest  church  of  Corsica.     As  the  lamps  flickered 
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in  the  ODcertain  gloom  and  solitade,  Id  which  I  foand  myself 
abandoned,  my  imagination  conjured  out  of  the  human-like 
stalactite  figures  around  me,  the  following  vision : 

A  wonderfully  beautiful  virgin,  all  veiled  in  white,  seemed  to 
be  sitting  before  me,  on  a  throne  of  transparent  alabaster.  She 
moved  not.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  lotus  flower,  and  on  her 
bosom  a  bright  carbancle.  I  could  not  divert  my  eyes  from  the 
virgin,  because  her  aspect  was  fascinating.  Four  tiny  dwarfs 
kneeled  before  her,  all  of  stalactite,  with  most  beautiful  yellow 
crowns  of  the  same.  They  also  were  motionless.  They  all, 
however,  kept  their  hands  extended  to  the  virgin,  as  if  they 
would  raise  her  veil,  and  their  eyes  wept  bitterly.  It  seemed 
to  me,  as  if  I  knew,  and  could  call  some  of  them  by  name. 
"  This  is  Isis,"  said  a  toad  sitting  on  a  stone,  and  which,  I  be- 
lieve, had  fascinated  all  the  others  with  its  eyes.  "  Whoever 
docs  not  know  the  right  word,  and  will  lift  the  veil  of  the 
beautiful  virgin,  shall  become  as  one  of  these  stalactites. 
Stranger,  can  you  pronounce  the  word  ?" 

I  was  now  about  to  fall  asleep,  because  I  was  very  tired,  and 
the  air  in  the  grotto  was  so  dark  and  cool,  and  because  of  the 
melancholy  dropping  of  the  beads  of  water,  when  the  gar- 
dener's daughter,  entering,  suddenly  exclaimed :  "It  is  time  !" 
*•  Time  the  veil  of  Isis  to  raise,  oh,  you  eternal  Gods  ?"  "  Yes, 
signore,  to  go  out  again  into  the  beautiful  sunlight,  and  the 
blooming  garden."  So  spoke  the  young  girl ;  and  her  advice 
seemed  so  reasonable,  that  I  immediately  followed  her. 

*'  Look  at  this  musket,  Herr,"  said  she ;  **  we  found  it  in  the 
grotto,  all  covered  over  with  stalactites,  and  by  it  lay  human 
bones ;  probably  the  gun  and  bones  of  a  bandit.  The  poor 
creature  had  certainly  crawled  into  this  cave,  where  he  perished 
like  a  wild  beast."  Nothing  was  left  of  the  gun  but  the  rusty 
barrel,  which  no  doubt  had  sent  many  an  avenging  ball  into 
the  human  heart.  Now  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  like  a  fossil  of 
dreadful  history  dug  up  to  light,  and  it  opens  its  mouth,  and 
tells  me  tales  of  the  vendetta. 
16 
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ffhtlhor  doit  thou  tituder  thrangh  (ho  mQunUini  nil  al 
.AH  onkoowiBg  of  Iho  Isnd. — Oil-jtrt). 

I  HOT  cIcHcendcd  to  Erba  Lungn,  a  lolembly  pretty  (ind  ac- 
tive little  port,  whence  fishing  boats  daily  sail  to  Rastia, 
The  terrible  heat  compelled  mc  to  rest  there  some  hours. 

Here  was  once  the  resideoce  of  the  most  powerfal  barons  of 
Cape  Corso,  and  there,  on  the  heights  above  Erba  Langa,  staoda 
the  old  castle  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Oeotili.  Its  darlc 
walla  yet  remain  erect  on  a  monntain  crag.  The  Gentili  ruled 
over  Cape  Corso  with  the  Da  Mare.  The  neighbonring  island 
of  Caprsea  belonged  to  the  Da  Mare,  bat  being  greatly  op- 
pressed by  these  powerful  lords,  in  1501  it  threw  off  their 
yoke,  and  pnt  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  bank  of  ■ 
Genoa.  Cape  Corso,  from  its  position,  was  supposed  to  be 
inclined  to  the  Genoese,  and  its  inhabitants  were  not  re- 
pnted  to  be  of  a  warlike  disposition.  Even  at  this  day,  the 
Corsicans  of  the  mountains  look  down  on  the  mild  and  pa- 
cific people  of  the  peninsula  with  contempt.  The  historian, 
Filippini,  says  of  the  people  of  this  region  :  "  The  inhabitants 
of  Cape  Corso  clothe  themselves  well,  and  on  occonat  of  their 
commerce,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  continent,  are  mnch  more 
thrifty  than  the  other  Corsicans.  They  are  distinguished  for 
honesty  and  love  of  truth.  Their  chief  export  is  wine,  which 
they  send  to  the  continent  in  considerable  quantity."  The 
wine  of  Cape  Corso,  which  ia  mostly  white,  was  also  esteemcil 
in  the  time  of  Filippini.  That  of  Luri  and  Rogliano  enjoys 
tiie  highest  repute ;  it  is  among  the  best  of  southern  Europe, 
(182) 
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and  resembles  the  Cyprus  and  Syracase  wines.     Lemons  and 
oranges  are  also  produced  in  abnndance. 

The  traveller  in  the  moantains  will  see  bat  little  of  the 
charms  of  this  beautiful  district,  which  lie  concealed  in  the 
valleys.  The  whole  of  Cape  Corso  is  a  system  of  such  valleys 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  But  the  mountain  itself  is  rugged 
and  destitute  of  shade.  Late  in  the  evening,  after  a  weary 
journey,  I  at  length  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Cisco.  A  peasant 
had  promised  me  hospitality  there,  and  with  such  a  prospect 
in  view,  I  joyfully  descended  to  the  valley.  But  which  was 
here  the  commune  of  Cisco  ?  Around  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  on  its  lower  slopes,  were  several  little  villages,  all  of 
which  were  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Cisco.  After 
the  Corsican  manner,  all  the  villages  of  a  valley  are  called  by 
the  name  of  the  parish,  although  each  one  bears  its  own  pecu- 
liar designation.  I  went  to  the  nearest  village,  where  an  old 
monastery,  under  the  pines,  attracted  me,  and  seemed  to  say, 
•'Pilgrim,  come  and  refresh  thyself."  But  I  was  mistaken, 
and  was  obliged  to  ascend  yet  a  mile,  until  I  at  last  reached 
the  inn  of  Cisco.  The  little  village  is  picturesquely  situated 
among  a  mass  of  wild  and  dreary  rocks,  over  which  tumbles  a 
foaming  torrent  from  Mount  Stello. 

Mine  host's  house  was  a  wayside  inn  of  recent  origin.  I 
found  within  it,  a  motley  society  of  Corsicans,  from  the  moun- 
tains, with  guns  on  their  shoulders,  and  people  of  the  country. 
The  women  took  no  share  in  it ;  they  merely  prepared  and 
served  the  meals,  and  then  disappeared.  The  evening  was 
passed  away  in  the  idle  chat,  common  to  such  places.  The 
population  of  Cisco  is  poor,  but  hospitable  and  friendly.  Mine 
host  awoke  me  at  sunrise,  and  accompanied  me  out  of  his 
house,  where  he  passed  me  over  to  an  old  man  who  was  to 
conduct  me  through  the  labyrinth  of  mountain  paths  to  the 
right  road  to  Crosciano.  I  had  with  me  some  guest  letters  for 
other  villages  of  the  cape,  which  a  Corsican  had  given  to  me 
in  the  evening.  This  is  a  most  praiseworthy  custom  of  Cor- 
sica ;  the  host  gives  his  parting  guest  a  letter  to  his  relatives, 
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or  friends,  on  hifl  way,  who  after  having  hospitably  entertained 
him,  dismiss  him  with  similar  letters  to  other  persons.  One 
can  thas,  for  days,  wander  from  place  to  place,  and  everywhere 
find  a  welcome  reception.  Bnt  for  this  cnstom,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  travel  in  the  country,  as  there  arc  bnt 
few  inns. 

Cisco  possesses  a  very  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine, 
which  is  quite  a  famous  shrine  of  pilgrimage.  It  is  situated 
on  a  height  above  the  shore.  A  strange  ship  was  once  driven 
on  this  strand ;  the  crew  promised  a  gift  of  holy  relics  to  the 
church,  for  their  marvellous  preservation,  and  they  kept  their 
vow.  They  are,  indeed,  very  curious  relics,  and  the  good  peo- 
pie  of  Cisco  may  well  boast  of  such  precious  stimulants  to 
faith ;  among  them  is  a  piece  of  the  clay  of  which  Adam  was 
made ;  a  couple  of  almonds  from  Paradise ;  Aaron's  blossom- 
ing staff ;  a  fragment  of  the  manna  of  the  desert,  and  of  the 
coat  of  skins,  worn  by  John  the  Baptist ;  a  part  of  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  Jesus ;  and  the  celebrated  rod  with  which  Moses 
divided  the  waters  of  the  lied  Sea  I 

There  are  many  pictures(|ue  scenes  in  the  mountains  of  Cisco, 
and  the  country  increases  in  beauty  the  farther  you  advance  to 
the  north.  I  passed  through  the  towns  of  Crosciano,  Pietra 
Corbura,  Cagnano,  to  the  slopes  of  Mount  Alticcioni ;  but  I 
found,  on  the  way,  the  poorest  villages  I  had  yet  met,  in 
which  there  was  even  no  wine.  As  I  had  declined  a  break- 
fast in  the  house  of  my  host,  to  save  his  handmaids  the  trouble 
of  kindling  a  fire  at  the  early  hour  of  my  departure,  and  as  it 
was  now  midday,  I  began  to  be  troubled  with  a  craving  appe- 
tite. There  were  neither  walnuts  nor  figs  on  the  road,  so  I 
determined  to  appease  my  hunger,  at  any  cost,  in  the  next 
settlement  I  should  meet.  In  .three  houses  there  were  nothing 
to  be  had,  neither  wine  nor  bread ;  all  was  exhausted.  In  the 
fourth  house  I  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar.  Two  old  men, 
in  threadbare  coats,  were  its  tenants,  one  of  whom  was  sitting  on 
the  bed,  playing  the  guitar,  with  a  serious  and  reflecting  face ; 
the  other  occupied  a  footstool  for  a  seat.    The  old  man  opeued 
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a  wooden  chest,  drew  oat  a  half  loaf,  carefully  bound  np  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  reached  it  to  me,  to  cot  off  a  piece.  He 
then  resumed  his  seat,  struck  his  guitar,  and  sung  a  vocero,  or 
death  lament  I  eat  the  bread  of  the  bitterest  poverty,  and  it 
seemed  (o  me  as  if  I  had  fallen  on  old  Harfner,  in  Wilhelm 
Meister,  who  sang  to  me  the  verses, 

Who  ne'er  his  broad  with  tears  has  eaten, 
Who  ne'er  the  sad  and  woary  hours 
Has  passed  in  sleepless  weeping;, 
Knows  thee  not,  ivpemal  powers 

Heayen  knows  how  Goethe  came  to  Corsica,  but  this  is  the 
second  Goethe  character  that  I  have  met  on  this  wild  cape. 

My  hunger  now  being  thus  more  than  satisfied,  I  proceeded 
CD  my  journey.  As  I  ascended  to  the  valley  of  Luri,  the 
country  around  me  became  perfectly  paradisiacal.  Luri  is  the 
most  charming  valley  of  Cape  Corso,  and  the  largest  also, 
though  it  is  only  ten  kilometers  long,  and  five  broad.  On  the 
laod  side  a  beautiful  mountain  shuts  it  up,  upon  whose  highest 
summit  a  black  tower  is  to  be  seen,  which,  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  was  inhabited  by  Seneca,  during  the  eight  years 
of  his  exile.  The  valley  sinks  down  with  a  gentle  descent  to 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  marina  of  Luri.  A  copious  mountain 
stream  percolates  through  the  valley,  the  waters  of  which  are 
conducted  in  canals  among  the  gardens.  Here  lie  the  com- 
munes, which  form  the  parish  of  Luri,  rich  and  pleasing  in 
aspect,  with  picturesque  churches,  monasteries,  and  towers,  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  I  have  seen  many 
a  beautiful  valley  in  Italy,  but  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
one  of  such  a  winning,  sunny,  and  fascinating  appearance  as 
this,  of  Luri.  It  is  full  of  vineyards,  and  covered  with  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  and  rich  in  every  sort  of 
garden  fruits,  and  the  higher  you  ascend,  the  thicker  grow  the 
groves  of  chestnut,  walnut,  fig,  ahnond,  and  olive  trees. 
16* 


CHAPTER   III. 

A  OOOD  carriage  road  leads  onwards  from  tlio  marina  of 
Lori,  through  an  nlraasphere  laden  with  the  balsamic  iicrfumes 
of  the  gardeng.  Villas  of  the  most  elegant  stjle  of  Italian 
architecture,  betrayed  the  wealth  of  the  country.  How  hapjiy 
must  here  be  the  man  whom  the  elements  and  the  passions 
spare.  A.  Tinc-dri?sser  who  saw  me  passing  along  the  road, 
made  stgns  to  me  to  enter  his  rineyard,  aii  invitation  which  I 
did  not  need  t«  be  repealed  a  second  time.  Hero  indeed 
is  the  place  to  swing  the  rod  of  Bacchus ;  no  grape  disease  pre- 
Tftiis  here,  but  everywhere  h  untainted  abuadance,  and  refresh- 
ing, wholesome  ftnit.  The  wine  of  Lari  is  fair,  and  the  citrons  of 
this  valley  are  regarded  as  the  choicest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  a  species  of  thick-skinned  citrons,  or  cedri,  aa  they  are 
called,  which  grow  here,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  Cape,  but  in  the  greatest  perfection  at  Centnri.  The 
tree,  which  is  very  snsceptible  to  cold,  requires  a  tender  care 
to  nourish  it.  It  flourishes  only  in  warm  sunny  spots,  and  in 
the  valleys,  which  are  protected  from  tho  libeccio  (s.  w.  wind). 
Cape  Corso  is  a  real  elysium  for  tliis  precious  tree  of  the 
Hesperides. 

I  now  set  out  to  cross  over  the  Serra  to  the  opposite  sea-coast. 
For  a  long  time,  I  passed  through  foresU  of  walnut  trees, 
whose  fruit  was  already  ripe,  and  which  in  size  might  challenge 
comparison  with  those  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Figs,  olives, 
and  chestnut  trees  were  intermingled  with  the  walnut  groves. 
I  climbed  op  to  the  tower  of  Fondali,  which,  with  the  little 
hamlet  of  the  same  name,  lies  buried  up  in  a  dark  mass  of  green 
groves.  The  view  from  its  battlements  commands  the  beauti- 
ful valley  beneath,  to  the  blue  sea,  while  mountains  on  moun- 
tains rise  above  it,  dotted  here  and  there  with  time-worn  and 
abandoned  convents.     On  tlie  highest  point  of  the  Serm,  is  to 
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be  seeB  the  tower  of  Seneca,  which,  stoic-like,  seems  to  look 
with  a  stern  and  ansympathizing  eye  on  the  contrasted  beaaty 
of  the  sea  and  land.  The  many  towers  bnilt  around  the  Tallcy 
of  Lori,  to  protect  it,  are  a  proof  that  Luri,  in  former  times, 
mast  hare  been  the  seat  of  a  namerous  and  opulent  population. 

I  clambered  through  a  ahady  gprove  and  blooming  labyrinth, 
up  the  back  of  the  Serra,  close  beneath  the  peak,  on  which 
stands  the  tower  of  Seneca.  From  this  point  both  seas  are 
visible  at  the  same  moment  Hence,  I  descended  to  Pino,  where 
some  sculptors  from  Carrara  were  expecting  me.  The  view 
oyer  the  western  coast,  with  its  red  reefs,  and  the  little  rock- 
bound  coves,  to  the  vine-covered  parish  of  Pino,  presented  a 
scene  of  ravishing  beauty.  Pino  has  some  palatial-like  built 
houses  and  magnificent  parks,  which  a  Roman  duke  would  be 
proud  to  possess.  There  are  also  millionaires  in  Corsica, 
especially  on  the  Cape,  where  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
rich  families,  some  of  whom  possess  immense  fortunes,  ac- 
quired by  themselves  or  their  relatives,  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil. 

One  of  these  Croesuses  of  Pino  inherited  a  fortune  of  ten 
millions  of  francs  from  an  uncle  of  his,  at  St.  Thomas. 
Uncles  are  the  best  of  men ;  they  can  make  their  nephews  mil- 
lionaires, immortal  and  historical  personages.  The  nephew 
of  Pino,  in  return  for  the  magnificent  libemlity  of  his  uncle, 
has  erected  a  splendid  mortuary  chapel  to  his  memory,  of  Cbr- 
sican  marble,  on  a  hill  by  the  sea-side.  The  Carrara  sculptors, 
who  were  finishing  it,  showed  me  the  interior ;  over  the  en- 
trance, was  the  inscription,  "Under  the  protection  of  God." 
It  would  probably  be  better  for  us  all,  if  heaven  had  vouch- 
safed us  all  an  uncle  instead  of  a  father.  Then,  we  should 
have  been  nephews,  and  would  have  millions  to  pay  our  debts ; 
we  should  eat  nothing  but  mnraena,  and  drink  only  cham- 
pagne ;  we  should  all  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  be 
nothing  but  presidents,  viceroys,  kings  and  emperors. 

In  the  evening,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  cnrate.  We  found 
him  walking  before  his  beautifully  situnlcd  residence,  in  n  brown 
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Corsican  jacket,  and  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head. 
He  received  us  in  a  cordial  and  hospitable  manner,  and  led  as 
into  the  house.  He  sat  down  on  a  wooden  seat,  ordered  the 
serving  woman  to  bring  some  wine,  and  when  the  glasses  came 
in,  he  took  down  his  guitar  from  the  wall.  Then  he  briskly 
rose  up,  struck  the  cords  with  a  free  hand,  and  began  to  sing 
and  play  the  t^aoli  march.  The  Corsican  priests  have  alwayi 
been  lovers  of  freedom,  and  in  many  a  battle,  hare  fonglit 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  parishioners,  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  The  curate  of  Pino  next  took  off  his 
cap,  and  sang  a  serenade  to  the  virgin.  I  warmly  pressed  his 
hand,  and  thanking  him  for  his  wine  and  music,  went  away,  to 
sleep  in  a  hamlet  hard-by,  where  I  had  been  offered  a  bed. 

Nonza,  the  last  and  fifth  parish  of  the  Cape,  lies  below 
Pino,  on  this  western  coast.  At  Nonza  is  a  tower^of  no  little 
celebrity  in  the  history  of  Corsica,  signalized  by  a  most  extra- 
traordinary  and  heroic  instance  of  devotion  to  country.  In 
1768,  Captain  Casella  lay  in  garrison  in  it,  with  a  small 
militia  force.  Tlie  French  had  already  subdued  the  Cape,  and 
all  the  other  commanding  officers  had  capitulated.  Casella, 
however,  refused  to  follow  their  example.  The  tower  had  a 
single  cannon,  and  ammunition  enough,  and  the  militia  had 
their  guns.  This  was  sufficient  to  defend  the  place  against  an 
army,  said  the  veteran,  and  in  case  of  extremity,  they  must 
blow  themselves  into  the  air  with  the  fort.  The  militia  knew 
the  man  well  enough,  to  be  assured  that  he  would  do  what  he 
said.  They  accordingly  made  their  escape  by  night,  leaving 
the  captain  alone  with  their  abandoned  arms.  Single-banded, 
as  he  was,  he  resolved  to  defend  the  tower.  He  loaded  the 
cannon  and  all  the  mnskets,  placed  them  in  the  different  loop- 
holes, and  sat  down  to  await  the  French,  who  soon  after  arrived, 
under  the  command  of  General  Grand-Maison.  When  they 
approached  witliin  pcun-sliot,  Casella  discharged  the  cannon  at 
them,  wiiicli  he  followed  by  an  infernal  rattle  of  musketry. 
The  enemy  sent  an  officer  with  a  flog  of  truce  to  the  castle, 
to  inform  the  commander  that  the  Cape  had  surrendered,  and 
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to  sammon  him  also  to  capitulate.  Casella  replied,  that  he 
would  call  a  council  of  war,  and  withdrew.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance again  after  awhile,  and  declared  that  the  garrison  of  the 
castle  of  Nonza  was  willing  to  capitulate  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  march  out  with 
its  baggage  and  artillery,  the  French  furnishing  vehicles  for 
the  transport  of  the  same.  The  conditions  were  granted. 
When  the  French  had  drawn  up  before  the  place  to  receive  the 
garrison,  the  veteran  Casella  marched  out  with  his  pistols  and 
sword.  The  French,  who  were  waiting  for  the  garrison,  sur- 
prised at  their  delay  in  appearing,  asked  the  commanding 
officer  why  they  did  not  evacuate  the  fort.  They  have  already 
passed  out,  said  he,  for  I  alone  compose  the  garrison  of  Nonza. 
The  French  officer,  furious  with  shame  and  indignation,  turned 
on  Casella,  but  the  latter  drew  his  sword,  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend himself.  Meanwhile  Grand-Maison,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  himself  hastened  up,  and  when  he  learned  the  actual 
state  of  the  affair,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment.  He  imme- 
diately put  his  subordinate  officer  under  strict  arrest,  while  he 
hesitated  not  a  moment  to  fulfill  all  the  terras  of  capitulation 
with  Casella,  and  even  sent  him  with  a  guard  of  honour,  and 
a  highly  commendatory  letter,  to  the  head-quarters  of  Paoli. 

Above  Pino,  extends  the  canton  of  Rogliano,  with  Ersa  and 
Centuri,  a  land  abounding  in  wine,  oil,  and  lemons,  and  rival- 
ing Luri,  in  the  exuberant  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  fine  par- 
ishes of  the  Cape,  Brando,  Martino,  Luri,  Kogliano,  and 
Nonza,  contain  twenty-one  communes  and  about  nineteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  almost  the  same  population  as  that  of 
the  island  of  Elba.  Proceeding  from  Rogliano,  beyond  Ersa, 
to  the  north,  you  arrive  at  the  extreme  northern  point  of 
Corsica,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Girolata.  A  lighthouse 
stands  upon  it. 
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THE  TOWEB  OF  BENICA. 


Meliai  latebam  proenl  «b  inridUd  malif^  * 

Remotas  inter  Coniei  nipM  nuurii. 

Oetapia — a  Sowum  Tragtdjf, 

The  tower  of  Seneca  is  yisible  for  many  miles  to  seaward. 
It  is  situated  on  an  entirely  naked  granite  crag,  which  rises  np 

from  the  mountain  in  isolated  majesty,  bearing  npon  its  brow 
this  weather-beaten,  columnar-like  structure.  Lonely  and  melan- 
choly stands  it  there,  among  the  clouds,  with  dense  forests 
stretching  from  its  base  down  the  mountain  sides,  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea. 

Ilcre,  according  to  tradition,  the  banished  Stoic  passed  eight 
years  of  exile,  enthroned  in  the  clouds,  and  in  a  primeval  soli- 
tude of  rock  and  forest :  it  was  not  an  unappropriate  place 
for  a  philosopher  to  indulge  in  sage  reflections  on  man  and 
creation,  and  to  contemplate  the  eternal  elements.  The  spirit 
of  solitude  is  the  best  instructor  of  the  wise.  Here,  afar  from 
the  grandeur  of  the  eternal  city,  he  must  have  viewed  its  vani- 
ties in  their  proper  light,  and  have  become  reconciled  to  the 
pains  of  exile,  when,  in  the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  the  mid- 
night hours,  he  meditated  on  man  and  his  destiny.  After  his 
return  to  Rome,  Seneca  must  have  often  sighed  at  the  recol- 
lection of  his  quiet  days  in  this  isolated  spot,  when  the  capital 
of  the  world  was  oppressed  by  the  despotism  and  sanguinary 
cruelty  of  Nero.  There  is  an  old  Roman  tragedy,  which  has 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  wife  of  Nero  for  its  subject.  Seneca  is 
represented  in  it,  as  a  moralizing  figure,  and  as  speaking  the 
following  verses,  in  a  lamenting  spirit : 
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0  erer-ohanging  fate !  wherefore,  alas. 

With  diMembling  face  beguiling,  did^t 

Thou  raise  me  from  my  humble  sphere 

And  contented  lot !  that  from  imperial 

Qrandeur  more  terrible  and  swift  might  be 

My  fall !    Better  were  it,  far  from  Envy's 

Curse,  on  Corsica's  lone  strand  to  haye  dwelL 

There  the  mind  was  free  and  independent; 

To  study  and  the  Muses  dedicated. 

0,  how  it  delighted  me,  the  wondrous  works 

Of  Nature  to  contemplate — the  heavens, 

The  golden  chariot  of  the  sun,  and 

The  movement  of  the  world,  the  revolving 

Seasons  of  the  year,  the  moon,  and  the  bright 

Encircling  stars,  shedding  their  luminous 

Fires  through  the  black  and  gloomy  veil  of  night. 

All  these  shall  into  chaos  dissolve,  when 

Time  is  o'er :  this  dreadful  day  seems  indeed 

To  be  the  last,  and  to  menace  with  like 

Fate,  the  sinful  race  of  man  and  the  world. 

It  was  a  rude  shepherd  path  that  led  up  the  mouutain  over 
the  broken  rocks.  At  the  foot  of  the  tower,  half  concealed 
among  the  rocks  and  the  trees,  lies  a  ruined  Franciscan  monas- 
tery. The  shepherds  and  the  wild  fig  trees  now  occupy  its 
halls,  and  the  raven  croaks  the  cU  profundis.  Morning  and 
evening  yet  hold  solemn  worship  there,  and  the  wild  mint, 
myrtle,  and  cistus  offer  perfumed  sacrifice.  What  a  balmy 
odour  the  plants  shed  around,  and  what  heavenly  stillness  rests 
on  the  mountain  and  the  sea  I 

We  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  the  tower  of  Seneca,  by 
clambering  on  our  hands  and  feet.  By  taking  fast  hold  of  the 
edges  of  the  wall,  and  swinging  over  the  abyss,  you  can  climb 
in  at  a  window.  There  is  no  other  access  to  the  interior ;  all 
the  outworks  are  destroyed,  but  it  is  evident  from  what  remains, 
that  a  castle  of  the  lords  of  the  Cape  or  of  the  Genoese  must 
have  stood  here.  The  tower  is  round,  and  built  in  an  uncom- 
monly massive  and  durable  style.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Seneca  ever  lived  in  this  lifeless  waste  ;  he  belonged  to  the  race 
of  morar  philosophers,  who  prefer  the  plains.     He  more  pro- 
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bftbly  dwelt  in  the  Roman  colony  of  Aleria  or  Marinna,  where 

the  stoic,  acoui-lomcd  to  Roman  corarort,  must  have  built  liira- 
Belf  a  liouse,  doec  by  tUe  sea,  wbeiicc  bis  tuble  migbt  easily  be 


Eopplied  A'illi  liis  favourite  mullet  t 
Seneca  was  born  in  Cordova,  i 
three  years  before  Chrbt.     "'-  "■ 
of  superior  iutelject,  and  hie 
brated  rbetorieiun,  who  ei         .i 
In  the  reign  of  Caligulo,  Sc 
an  orator  and  stoic  pbiJosi 
He  possessed  such  an  cxu^l 
recite  two  thousand  names  in 


id  tnnny  fish. 

Spain,  of  a  noble  family, 
'her,  Helvia,  waa  a  woman 
ras  Lucius  Annraue,  a  cclc- 
Lo  Rome  with  his  family. 
9  son,  WAS  distinguished  as 
great  learning  and  wisdom. 
7  memory,  that  he  coald" 
and  repeat  them  in 


precisely  the  same  order,  and  it  was  an  easy  task  for  1: 
correctly  deliver  two  hundred  verses,  some  hours  aflcr  first 
bearing  them. 

He  waa  niso  distinguished  at  the  court  of  Claadins,  where 
he  was  overthrown  by  the  intrigues  of  Mossalina.  She  accused 
him  of  illicit  intercourse  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
the  most  infamous  woman  of  her  time  in  Rome.  The  accusa- 
tion was  the  more  ridiculous  as  proceeding  from  such  a  woman 
OS  Messalinn,  against  the  moralist,  Seneca,  whom  she  would 
have  us  believe  was  another  Don  Juan.  We  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  tale,  bnt  Boine  was  a 
curious  place,  and  prolific  in  strange  events.  Julia  was  exiled, 
and  Seneca  was  sent  to  Corsica  among  the  barbarians,  where 
he  was,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  bandit. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  more  dreaded  punishment  than 
that  of  banishment,  because  eiile  from  Rome  was  an  expntsioD 
from  the  world.  Seneca  lived  eight  long  years  in  the  savage 
island.  I  cannot  forgive  my  old  friend  for  not  having  lefl  ns 
any  account  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica.  A  chapter  from  Seneca 
on  these  subjects  would  be  of  great  value  at  the  present  day. 
But  his  silence  touching  the  island  and  the  people  is  quite 
characteristic  of  the  arrogant  Romans,  who,  priding  themselves 
on  their  own  superiority,  looked  down  on  the  rest  of  mankind 
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with  contempt.     We  study  natural  and  phjsical  science  with 
other  feelings  in  modern  times. 

The  island  was  only  a  prison  to  the  exiled  Seneca,  which  he 
hated.  The  few  words  that  he  devotes  to  it  in  his  consolatory 
letter,  shows  that  he  was  but  little  acquainted  with  it.  For, 
although  it  was  then  as  rude  and  uncultivated  as  at  the  present 
day,  yet  its  natural  scenery  was  of  the  same  grand  and  impo- 
sing character  as  it  has  ever  been.  In  his  poetical  works  is 
the  following  epigram  to  Corsica. 

TO  CORSICA. 

0  sea-girt  Cotsioa !  whose  rude  domains 

First  own'd  the  culture  of  Phocean  swains ; 

Cjrnus,  since  thus  the  Greeks  thj  isle  express. 

Greater  than  lira,  than  Sardinia  less ; 

O  Corsica  I  whose  winding  rivers  feed, 

Unnnmh<»'*d  as  their  sands,  the  finny  breed ; 

0  Corsica !  whose  raging  heats  dismay, 

When  first  returning  summer  pours  her  ray ; 

Yet  fiercer  plagues  thy  scorching  shores  dispentic, 

When  Sirius  sheds  his  baleful  influence : 

Spare,  spare  the  banished !  spare,  since  such  his  doom, 

A  wretch,  who  living,  seeks  in  thee  a  tomb ! 

Light  lay  thy  earth,  in  pity  to  his  pains. 

Light  lay  thy  earth  upon  his  sad  remains. 

A  second  epigram,  ascribed  to  Seneca,  expresses,  bis  aversion 
to  the  island  in  unmeasured  and  unjust  terms  of  abuse. 

0  Corsica !  whom  roeks  terrific  bound, 

Where  Kature  spreads  her  wildest  deserts  round, 

In  vain  revolving  seasons  cheer  thy  soil. 

Nor  rip'ning  fruits,  Bor  waving  harvests  smile ; 

Kor  blooms  the  oliye  'mid  the  winter  drear. 

The  votive  olive,  to  Minerva  dear. 

See,  spring  returning,  spreads  her  milder  reign  I 

Yet  shoots  no  herb,  no  verdure  clothes  the  plain. 

No  cooling  springs  to  quench  the  traveller's  thirst, 

From  thy  parched  hills  in  grateful  murmurs  burst ; 

Nor,  hapless  isle !  thy  barren  shores  around. 

Is  wholesome  food,  fair  Ceres*  bounty,  found. 

17 
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The  Corsicana  liave  not  spared  Seoeca  in  their  veDgcanco. 
Bedtaee  ht  hus  spoken  so  sbamefolly  of  them  and  their  island, 
they  have  invented  a  Ecandalous  story  concerning  him,  dtirin)^ 
the  period  of  hia  exile.  They  say  tiiat  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  tower,  looking  down  on  the  dreadful  island,  he  saw  some 
Coraican  joung  girls,  and  tliey  were  lovely  in  his  eyes.  The 
divine  man  descended  and  began  to  make  love  to  the  daughters 
of  the  land,  towards  one  of  whom  his  advances  assnroed  a  mtlur 
too  impaasiooed  character.  To  chastise  him  for  bis  impmdence, 
tbe  relatives  of  the  fair  damEel  scoarged  him  with  nettles. 
Since  then,  the  nettle  bos  grown  np  in  indestrnctible  profusion 
aroand  the  tower  of  Seneca,  as  a  warning  plant  to  moral  phi- 
losophers; it  is  now  always  called  "Ortica  tU  Seneca"  by  the 
Gorsicans. 

Poor  Seneca  I  A  Corsican  asked  me ;  "  Have  yon  read  what 
Seneca  said  of  na  f  Ma  era  vn  hirhone,  (bnt  he  was  a  great 
Econndrcl.)"  "Seneca  morale,"  says  Dante;  "Seneca  hirbone," 
says  the  Corsican.  Another  proof  this  of  the  Corsican  love  of 
conntry. 

The  nnbappy  philosopher  exhaled  other  of  his  miseries  in  a 
couple  of  epigrams  to  his  friends  and  to  bis  native  city  Cordova. 
If  be  was  the  antbor  of  any  of  the  tragedies  ascribed  to  bim,  he 
certainly  composed  that  of  Medea  in  Corsica,  for  where  could 
he  find  more  snggestive  scenes  for  that  argonautic  poem  than  in 
this  aea-encom passed  island?  there  he  conld  appropriately  make 
bis  choir  sing  that  remarkable  verse  which  prophecied  Colambas. 

rn  j-et  rBmotar  dniei  an  age  will  como 
VbcD  Oc«snaa  tbs  Barlh'i  sirdls  will  ddIoosb, 
Id  bonndleis  ipnce  the  eutli  thull  eipand. 
And  Tipta^g  d«h  realms  and  vorldi  revc4l. 
Tbule  ii  not  the  limit  of  (he  land. 
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Althongh  Colambos  was  bom  ia  the  Genoese  territory,  near 
to  Corsica,  the  people  of  that  island  claim  him  as  their  fellow- 
countryman,  insisting  that  he  was  bom  at  Calvi. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SENECA   MORALE 

e  vidi  Orfeo 

TulIiOy  e  divio,  e  Seneca  morale. 

Dante, 

Seneca  derived  much  useful  experience  from  his  exile,  and  he 
was  probably  more  indebted  for  a  part  of  his  elevated  specula- 
tions on  human  life  and  destiny,  to  his  Corsican  retirement, 
than  to  the  teachings  of  Attalus  or  Socio.  At  the  end  of  his 
consolatory  letter  to  his  mother  Ilelvia,  he  writes  as  follows : 
''You  must  imagine  me  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  when  favoured 
by  fortune.  But  what  better  fortune  for  the  mind  can  there  be, 
than  to  be  enabled  to  employ  its  faculties  at  discretion,  now 
in  easy  studies,  and  then  in  the  pursuit  of  trath,  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  of  men  and  the  universe.  At  one 
moment  the  mind  is  engaged  in  speculations  on  different 
regions  and  their  position,  then  on  the  constitution  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea  with  its  ebb  and  flow  ;  at  another  touching  the 
elements  and  their  contentions  in  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  wind, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  then  it  soars  from  earth  to  the 
contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  and  the  mysteries  of  creation 
and  eternity." 

When  I  took  up  Seneca's  letter  to  his  mother,  I  was  curious 
to  see  in  what  manner  he  would  seek  to  console  her.  This 
epistle  is  a  methodically  arranged  treatise  of  seventeen  chap- 
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ten.  It  gives  a  curioos  insight  into  tlie  mental  character  of 
tbiB  stoic  philosoplicr.  The  son  thiuks  less  of  consoling  the 
mother  than  of  writing  au  elegaut  treatise,  which  shall  be  ad- 
mired for  its  beantica  of  style,  mid  the  force  of  its  logic.  He 
is  confident  that  his  essay  will  be  a  literary  |ilienoinciioo.  The 
Tain  man  writes  to  his  inothcr,  as  a  historian  to  a  critic,  coolly 
discussing  his  eubject.  "  I  have,"  says  he,  "  exatuined  oil  the 
works  of  the  greatest  geninscs,  who  have  written  on  the  as- 
Bna^ment  of  sorrow,  bat  I  have  fonnd  no  example  of  any  one 
consoling  hiB  own  weeping  family.  This  fact  embarrassed  mo, 
and  led  me  to  fear  that  I  would  rather  re-open  wounds  than  heal 
them.  Has  uot  a  man  who  raises  his  head  from  a  funeral  pyre, 
to  console  his  friends,  need  of  something  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  speech  ?  A  choice  of  words  must  be  made  for 
every  great  and  extraordinary  sorrow,  and  even  langnage  often 
fails  of  its  cEfeet.  But  I  will  make  the  attempt,  trusting  not  in 
myself  to  pacify  yonr  grief,  bat  in  that  disposition  wliich  you 
have  ever  manifested  to  accede  to  my  reqnesta." 

He  then  begins  to  administer  consolation,  while  he  reconnts 
to  the  mother  what  she  must  have  already  suffered,  and  thence 
infers,  that  the  sensibility  of  her  feelings  must  be  blunted. 
Throughout  the  whole  essay,  he  urges  his  mother  to  griere 
neither  for  his  salie  nor  for  her  own.  The  epistle  is  full  of  the 
finest  stoic  contempt  of  the  world. 

"But  it  is  terrible  to  be  exiled  from  one's  native  land. 
What  can  be  said  to  the  contrary  1  Observe,  mother,  the  Im- 
mense mass  of  people  in  Rome,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have 
flocked  thither  from  all  the  regions  of  the  world.  Some  have 
been  impelled  by  ambition,  others  by  pnblic  life,  an  embassy, 
the  love  of  pleasure,  friendship,  study,  eloquence,  or  some  other 
motive,  to  abandon  their  home,  for  the  capital  of  the  world. 
Setting  Rome  aside,  which  indeed  may  be  considered  the  pa- 
ternal city  of  all,  look  at  other  towns,  at  the  islands  and  Cor- 
sica even  —  everywhere  you  will  find  more  strangers  than 
natives.  A  more  active  love  of  wandering  is  given  to  man, 
because  he  is  influenced  by  the  divine  spirit.     Observe  the 
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world — illnmiDatiDg  stars ;  none  of  them  is  stationary,  bnt  they 
incessantly  pursue  their  course,  and  eternally  change  their 
place."  Seneca  was  indebted  to  his  poetic  talent  for  these  fine 
thoughts. 

"  The  learned  Roman,  Varro,"  continued  Seneca,  *'  held  the 
fact  that  the  natnre  of  things  was  everywhere  the  same,  to  be 
the  best  consolation  for  a  change  of  country.  Marcus  Brutus 
found  sufficient  comfort  in  the  fact,  that  the  exile  can  always 
carry  his  good  with  him.  Is  it  not  a  trifle  that  we  lose? 
Wherever  we  go,  two  excellent  things  accompany  us ;  nature, 
which  is  universal,  and  virtue,  which  is  our  own.  Whatever 
lands  we  may  traverse,  we  can  find  no  part  of  the  earth  where 
man  cannot  establish  a  home.  The  eye  turns  to  heaven  from 
all  parts  of  the  universe  and  the  supernal  worlds  are  every- 
where at  the  same  distance  from  the  sublunary  earth.  As  long 
as  my  eyes  shall  not  bo  closed  on  that  spectacle,  with  the  ad- 
miration of  which  they  will  never  be  satiated ;  so  long  as  I  may 
behold  the  moon  and  sun,  and  contemplate  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  other  planets,  their  movements  and  the  causes  of 
them ;  whilst  I  can  gaze  upon  the  innumerable  stars  of  the 
night,  the  rapidity  of  some,  and  the  immobility  of  others,  the 
instantaneous  glimmer  and  extinction  of  certain  lights  of  the 
heavens,  while  others  pour  forth  a  flood  of  lustre  over  the  sky ; 
so  long  as  I  hold  communion  with  these  objects,  aud  as  far  as 
is  permitted  to  the  intellect  of  man,  live  in  heavenly  rapture, 
what  matters  it  to  me  what  earth  I  tread  ?  This  island  bears 
no  fruitful  nor  pleasing  trees ;  it  is  not  watered  by  large  and 
navigable  streams ;  it  produces  nothing  that  other  people  de- 
sire ;  it  hardly  yields  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ; 
no  precious  stone  is  here  found,  and  neither  gold  nor  silver 
mines  exist.  That  is  a  narrow  mind  which  satisfies  itself 
with  earthly  things,  it  should  direct  its  contemplation  to  the 
ever  beaming  objects  of  the  universal  heavens." 

The  following  is  also  admirable  for  its  elevated  sentiment : 
"  The  longer  they  build  their  halls,  the  higher  they  raise  their 
towers ;  the  more  they  extend  their  streets,  the  deeper  they  dig 
17* 
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Iheirsnmracr  ^rotlos;  and  the  more  massively  thejr  pile  np  their 
banqueting  Imlls,  so  much  the  more  they  ehut  out  the  skj." 
"Brutus,  in  his  book  on  virtue,  relates  that  he  saw  Marcellus 
in  exile  at  Mytileue,  where  be  lived  as  happily  as  human  nature 
allows,  and  that  he  was  nevermore  devoted  to  tlie  fine  aris 
than  then.  It  seemed  to  me,''  '  ntiniics,  "as  I  could  not 
carry  my  friend  away  with  i  ought  to  go  into  exile 

myself." 

Ho   next  praises  poverty  deration,  in  comparison 

wilh  the  volnptuousness  of  the  n  ho  sconr  the  depths  of 

the  sea,  to  gratify  their  palatea,  procure   birds  and  game 

for  their  table,  from  the  remote!  ^ooe,  who  vomit  to  eat, 
and  cat  to  vomit  ajrain.  The  Eni  )r  Caligula,  says  Scnecii, 
whom  natnrc  seem.s  to  hare  created  to  show  how  the  frrcatc<t 
vices  might  be  combined  with  the  highest  fortune,  one  day 
dined  at  an  expense  of  ten  millions  of  sestenes,  and  although 
<he  was  assisted  by  three  ingcnioaa  persoDs,  he  could  hat^]Iy 
make  out  to  employ  the  tribute  of  three  provinces  in  a  single 
meal !  Like  Ronssean,  Seneca  advocates  the  return  of  man- 
kind to  a  simple  state  of  natnre.  The  tmies  in  which  they 
lived  resembled  each  other,  and  they  themselves  possessed  a 
like  weakness  of  character,  though  Seneca,  in  comparison  witii 
Rousseau,  was  a  hero. 

After  consoling  his  'mother  for  his  own  sorrows,  he  turns  to 
herself,  "Tou  are  not  to  be  judged  by  those  women,"  he 
writes,  "  whose  sorrow  is  overcome  only  in  death.  Too  know 
many,  who  after  the  loss  of  their  only  son,  never  again  laid 
aside  mourning.  From  your  more  vigorous  character,  greater 
things  are  expected.  The  excuse  of  sex  cannot  avail  with 
yon,  who  are  a  stranger  to  all  feminine  weaknesses.  The  cry- 
ing evil  of  the  present  age — lewdness — has  not  confounded 
yon  with  the  corrupt  mass;  neither  pearls  nor  precious  stones 
have  power  over  you,  nor  do  yon  regard  riches  as  the  greatest 
happiness  of  mankind.  Never  have  you  been  ashamed  of  the 
number  of  your  children,  as  if  they  were  a  reproach  to  your 
age,  nor  like  those,  whose  only  recommendation  is  their  figure, 
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of  joor  blessed  condition  as  a  mother.  You  have  not  bedaabed 
your  face  with  paint  and  ointment,  nor  been  pleased  with  a 
dress,  because  it  exposed  the  form.  Simplicity  and  modesty 
have  ever  appeared  to  you  as  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
grace,  and  as  the  most  appropriate  ornaments."  Thus  wrote  the 
son  to  his  mother,  in  a  truly  philosophic  tone. 

He  reminds  her  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  But 
he  does  not  deny  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  control  grief,  and 
that  it  will  sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  restraint,  seek  a  Tent  in 
tears.  He  says  that,  instead  of  seeking  to  mitigate  or  distract 
it,  by  diversions  of  various  kinds,  it  is  better  to  conquer  it  by 
stern  and  unyielding  firmness.  He  advises  his  mother  to  resort 
to  intellectual  studies  rather  than  to  household  activity,  in  order 
to  divert  her  mind  from  sorrow,  and  he  regrets  that  his  father, 
in  his  obstinate  adherence  to  antiquated  usages,  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  give  her  a  philosophical  education.  This  allusion 
gives  a  true  picture  of  the  old  Seneca ;  I  mean  the  father.  We 
can  understand  from  this  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was.  When 
the  modem  lords  and  ladies  of  Cordova,  who  had  derived  their 
ideas  of  the  emancipation  of  woman,  and  the  higher  condition 
of  the  wife,  from  the  republic  of  Plato,  represented  to  him 
what  advantage  his  young  wife  might  derive  from  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  philosophers,  he  no  doubt,  bluntly  replied; 
"  Nonsense,  my  wife  shall  not  be  a  crack-brained  princess,  or  a 
tedious  blue  stocking,  but  she  shall  learn  to  cook,  to  have  chil- 
dren, and  to  educate  and  rear  them  up."  Thus  spoke  the 
worthy  man,  adding  thereto  in  emphatic  Spanish  :  **  Basta  P^ 

Seneca  dilates  on  the  greatness  of  soul  of  which  woman  is 
capable,  an  illustration  of  which  quality  he  did  not  then  antici- 
pate he  should  one  day  Tbarn  from  his  wife  Paulina,  Seneca 
speaks  like  a  man  of  noble  feeling,  and  as  a  Stoic  of  the  most 
elevated  views,  in  this  consolatory  letter  to  Helvia.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  this  very  same  man  should  also  think  and  write  like 
a  common  parasite,  and  as  one  of  the  basest  of  flatterers  ? 
16 
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Seneca  wrote  a  second  coiieolatorr  tter,  in  the  second  or  tliird 
year  of  liia  exile  in  Corsica,  to  Pc  is,  the  freedraan  of  Clmt- 
dius,  a  common  courtier,  and  the  cuuijiaiiion  of  the  studies  of 
the  emperor.  The  loss  of  his  accomplished  brother  dreir  Torlh 
the  letter  of  Seneca.  He  wrote  it  in  the  cooBciousneaa  that 
Polybius  would  show  it  to  the  emperor,  hoping  in  this  man- 
ner, to  BDften.the  resentment  of  ClaudiiiB.  It  was  a  mean  speci- 
men of  servile  adnlation  of  the  great  and  their  favonrites.  .In 
the  perusal  of  it  we  mnst  forget  what  kind  of  men  Claudius 
and  Polybias  were. 

"  0,  fate,"  exclaims  the  flatterer,  "  bow  CQDDingly  thon  hast 
sought  out  the  vulnerable  part  ?  What  coaldst  thou  take 
from  such  a  man  ?  Money ?  he  always  despised  it.  Life?  his 
genins  gives  him  immortality.  He  has  aecared  tbia  by  the 
composition  of  noble  rhetorical  works.  So  long  as  litera- 
ture shall  anywhere  be  honoured,  so  long  as  the  Latin  tongue 
shall  preserve  its  strength,  or  the  Greek  its  grace,  he  will  live 
with  the  great  men  whom  he  equalled  in  genins.  Unwortbjr 
injustice  I  Polybius  mourns,  Polybins  is  in  trouble,  and  the 
emperor  is  gracious  to  him  I  Thou  hast,  pitiless  fate,  by  this, 
beyond  doubt,  intended  to  show  that  no  one  can  be  protected 
against  thee,  not  even  by  the  emperor  himself.  But  for  what 
does  Polybius  weep  ?  Has  he  not  his  beloved  emperor,  who 
is  dearer  to  liini  than  life  ?  If  be  is  unharmed,  thy  own  are 
safe,  thou  hast  lost  nothing,  and  thou  must  not  only  dry  thy 
eyes,  liut  rejoice.     In  the  emperor  thou  host  all,  and  lie  is  to 
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thee  a  world  himself.     Thoa  must  direct  thy  eyes  on  this 
thy  divinity,  and  thus  escape  all  pain  and  grief. 

"Hold  back,  O  fate,  thy  hand  from  the  emperor,  and  show  thy 
power  only  in  blessing,  whilst  thou  leavest  him  as  a  physician 
to  long  suffering  humanity,  in  order  that  he  may  restore  what 
the  fury  of  his  predecessor  destroyed.  May  that  star  long 
continue  to  illuminate  a  dark  and  sunken  world  I  May  he 
tranquillize  Germany,  open  Britain,  and  obtain  new  triumphs,  of 
which,  relying  on  his  mercy,  the  first  of  his  virtues,  I  hope  to 
be  a  spectator.  For  he  did  not  cast  me  ofif,  as  if  he  would  not 
lift  me  up  a^ain :  no,  he  did  not  overthrow  me,  but  when  fate 
gave  me  a  thrust,  he  held  me  up  from  falling,  and  with  godlike 
hand  deposited  me  in  a  place  of  security.  He  interceded 
with  the  senate  for  my  life,  and  obtained  it.  He  will,  in- 
deed, consider  how  he  shall  judge  my  case ;  bis  justice  will 
regard  it  favourably,  or  his  grace  will  be  extended  to  it.  His 
beneficence  will  always  be  the  same,  whether  he  recognizes  me 
as  innocent,  or  not.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  great  consolation  for 
me  in  my  misery,  to  see  how  his  pity  traverses  the  world ;  and 
as  he  has  restored  many  to  light,  who  for  years  lay  buried  in 
this  dark  comer  of  the  earth,  I  fear  not  that  he  wiU  overlook 
me.  He,  however,  is  the  best  judge  of  the  proper  time  to  exer- 
cise the  virti^s  of  clemency ;  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  have  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  his  indulgence  to  me.  O,  how  thankful 
we  are,  Caesar,  to  that  tender  sympathy  of  thine,  by  which 
the  exiles  live  more  tranquilly  under  thee,  than  recently  the 
first  of  the  people  under  Cains.  They  tremble  not,  they  do 
not  hourly  await  the  sword,  nor  do  they  quake  at  the  sight  of 
a  ship.  By  means  of  thee,  they  have  as  well  an  end  of  their 
cruel  fate,  as  also  the  hope  of  a  better  future,  and  more  tran- 
quil present." 

The  consolatory  letter  closes  with  these  words:  "I  have 
written  this  to  you  as  well  as  a  mind  blunted  by  long  inactivity 
permitted;  if  it  appears  either  unworthy  of  thy  genius,  or 
insufficient  medicine  for  thy  grief,  thou  must  remember  that  the 
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Latin  tongue  does   not  amoolhly  flow  in  tlie  nildat  of  tl 
fused  jargon  or  the  barbarians  bj  whom  I  am  surroanded." 

The  Bycophancf  of  the  sorrowing  philosopher  ayailed  biin 
nothing  ;  bat  the  new  events  which  had  occurred  at  the  Roman 
court,  brought  him  back  from  exile.     Poljbius  and  Messalinn 


obtuse  i 
his  wife,  and  some  duya 
uilina  was  not  at  table. 
,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
astructor  to  her  eleven- 
thing  more*  ludicrously 
f  a  teacher  of  Nero  ?  He 
;iven  him  the  education 


had  both  been  pat  to  death, 
ing,  that  he  forgot  the  esec 
after,  at  sapper,  he  asked 
Agrippina,  the  new  wife  ol 
called,  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
year  old  sou,  Nero.  Is  there 
Strang^  than  Seueca  in  the  charac 
came,  thanking  the  gods,  for  hav>u| 
of  a  future  ruler  of  the  world-  lie  tbomilit  of  filling  the  enrlh 
with  his  own  mind,  by  infusing  it  into  that  of  Nero,  and  of  edu- 
cating the  yonng  tiger  in  the  principles  of  the  stoics !  Seneca, 
moreover,  found  bis  hopeful  pupil  yet  entirely  uncorrupted  by 
the  nonsense  of  the  schools ;  for  he  had  grown  up  in  profound 
ignorance,  having,  up  to  his  twelfth  year,  had,  for  his  most 
intimate  and  constant  companions,  a  barber,  a  coachman,  and 
a  rope-dancer.  From  their  hands  Seneca  received  the  boy, 
who  was  destined  to  rule  over  gods  and  men. 

As  Seneca  had  been  banished  in  Ihc  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Glaudins,  and  bad  returned  in  the  eighth  of  his  government, 
he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  himself  nnder  "  this  divinity  and  hea- 
venly star."  But  Claudius  died  one  day,  because  Agrippina 
had  mixed  some  poison  in  the  pumpkin  which  served  him  for  a 
drinking  vessel :  the  potion  had  been  prepared  by  the  faraona 
LocuEta.  The  death  of  Claudius  afforded  Seneca  the  long-de- 
sired opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his  revcngefnl  feelings. 
He  made  him  fearfully  pay  for  his  sufferings  in  exile,  in  his 
satire  on  the  deceased  monarch,  entitled  Apokolokyntosis — a 
pamphlet  of  asloaishing  wit,  and  almost  incredible  boldness, 
which  is  fully  comparable  in  geniality  to  the  writings  of  Ln- 
cian  himself  The  title  is  an  amusiug  parody  of  the  idea 
of  the  IranBlation,  or  apotheosis  of  Claudius  among  the  gods, 
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and  he  calls  it  rather  the  PumpkinificatioD,  or,  reception 
of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins,  because  he  was  poisoned 
with  a  pumpkin.  This  satire  deserves  perusal.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  times,  in  the  absolute  despotism  of  which 
a  single  individual  dared  to  utter  such  remarks,  and  a  re- 
cently deceased  sovereign  was  publicly  ridiculed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, his  family,  and  the  people,  without  respect  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  Roman  history  abounds  in  the  most  start- 
ling contrasts,  and  the  strangest  contradictions. 

Seneca  speaks  under  the  mask  of  freedom,  and  as  the  Ro- 
man Pasquino.  ''  I  propose  to  speak  of  what  happened  on  the 
Idth  of  October,  under  the  consulate  of  Asinius  Marcellus  and 
Acilius  Aviola,  on  the  advent  of  the  present  emperor,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  redemption  in  heaven.  Neither  my  ven- 
geance nor  gratitude  shall  mingle  in  this  matter.  If  any  one 
asks  me  whence  I  am  so  perfectly  informed  of  all  that  I  shall 
describe,  I  will  not  at  first  answer  him,  unless  it  so  pleases 
me — who  can  force  me  ?  For  I  know  that  I  have  become  a 
free  man,  since  the  departure  of  him,  who  verified  the  proverb  ; 
one  other  must  either  be  born  a  fool  or  a  king.  If  I  think 
proper  to  answer,  I  will  speak  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  moment."  Seneca,  next,  satirically,  says,  that  what  he  is 
about  to  relate,  he  had  from  the  senator  whom  Drusilla,  (the 
sister  and  beloved  of  Caligula,)  on  the  Appian  way,  witnessed 
ascending  to  heaven.  The  same  senator  saw  all  that  occurred 
to  Claudius  in  his  journey  to  heaven." 

"  I  shall  be  better  understood,"  says  Seneca,  "  when  I  say  it 
was  on  the  13th  of  October.  The  precise  hour  I  cannot  tell : 
for  the  philosophers  more  readily  agree  than  the  hours  ;  but  it 
was  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  hour.  Then  Mercury,  who 
had  always  delighted  himself  in  the  genius  of  the  man,  took 
one  of  three  sisters  of  Fate  aside,  and  said :  cruel  woman,  why 
do  you  let  the  poor  man  so  long  suffer  what  he  has  not  de- 
served. It  is  now  sixty-four  years  since  he  first  drew  breath. 
Why  art  thou  angry  with  him  ?  Suffer  the  mathematicians  at 
length  to  be  right,  who  have  prophesied  his  death  every  year 
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and  month  of  Uia  reign.  Aud  yei  it  is  no  wonder  that  thcjr 
erred.  No  one  knows  his  hoar ;  for  no  one  hfu  evci  regarded 
him  OS  H  mortal.     Do  thy  duty, 


J  placu  a  bvHec  monoTcb  01 


The  Pat«,  therenpon,  cuts  aanntl" 
life;    bat  Ladu'sis   Gpina   the  I 
Phaebns  sounds  the  lyre,  and  I 
unworthy  verse. 


the  threads  of  Claudius' 
Ills  life-thread  of  Nero. 
Butters  his  royal  pupil  in 


"Phtebol  DOM 


HnUmei 


Duf  in 


.B)^mble- 


I  >bnU  bring 


In  TDiea  Ud  mng  oat  ralenc 

To  wau7  man,  rB-eslabUabin  of  lav  and  ri 

Ai  the  «Un;  boat  hahie  the  tCTUit .ueir<^r. 

Or  the  riaing  Hasperaa  lo  tbe  depUu  of  spaca  retire. 
As  when  tba  TDsy-flDgored  morn,  rending  tbe  Toll  ot  nigbt, 
Fonrs  tbe  illaminBtlDg  blaie  or  day  o'er  «artti'i  wide  ipbare. 
So  hnrals  imperial  Ccmt  on  Rome's  admiring  ga». 

"  Claudius,  in  the  meantime,  gave  up  the  expiring  spark  of 
life,  and  thenceforth  eeased  to  exist  bnt  in  the  realm  of  Gbades. 
He  expired  while  listening  to  the  comedians,  bo  that  you  see  it 
was  not  without  reason  I  feared  them." 

80  died  Clandius.  Jupiter  la  now  informed,  that  a  man  of 
good  figarc,  and  tolerably  gray,  had  given  up  tbe  ghost, 
threatening  Bome  unintelligible  words,  shaking  his  head,  and 
convulsively  moving  his  right  leg.  Uia  speech  could  not  be 
understood ;  he  being  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  nor  of  any 
known  race.  Jupiter  now  commanded  Hercoles,  who  bad  va- 
gabondized through  all  the  world,  to  examine  what  species  of 
man  he  was.  When  Hercules,  who  did  not  fear  the  monsters, 
perceived  an  unexampled  figure,  like  that  of  a  sea-monster, 
unwieldy,  and  bent  double,  a  thirteenth  labour  seemed  pre- 
sented to  hira.  Hut  as  he  scrutinized  more  closely,  it  seemed 
to  liini  to  have  something  of  a  human  shape.  He  spake  inqai- 
ringly  in  the  Greek  of  Homer  : 

"  Speak !  of  what  race  arc  you,  and  whence  do  you  come." 


I 
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Claadius  was  gratified  in  the  highest  degree  to  perceive  that 
there  were  philologists  in  heaven,  and  he  conceived  the  hope 
that  he  might  carry  his  historical  writings  thither.  He  had 
indeed  written  twenty  books  of  Tyrrhenian  and  eight  of  Cartha- 
ginian history.  He  immediately  likewise  made  answer  in  Ho- 
meric verse : 

"  From  far  Illinm,  the  wind  brought  me  to  Cicyon." 

The  fever,  which  alone  of  all  the  Roman  gods,  had  accom- 
panied Claudius  to  heaven,  gives  him  the  lie,  and  calls  him  a 
downright  Gaul.  ''  Therefore  did  he  get  the  mastery  of  Bome, 
which,  as  a  Ganl,  he  could  not  cease  striving  after.  (As  J 
here  in  Rome  transcribe  this  sentence  of  the  old  Roman,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  French  trumpets,  it  appears  to  be  perfectly 
correct.)  Claudius  immediately  gives  orders  to  cut  off  the  neck 
of  the  fever.  He  wins  over  Hercules,  who  introduces  him  to 
the  hall  of  the  gods.  But  the  god  Janus,  thereupon,  proposes 
that  none  of  those  "  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,"  should 
in  future  be  admitted  to  deification,  and  Augustus  reads  a 
written  decree,  directing  Claudius  to  evacuate  Olympus  within 
three  days.  The  gods  approve  both  propositions,  and  Mer- 
cury, thereupon,  drags  the  emperor  down  to  the  lower  world. 

On  the  Via  Sacra,  they  meet  the  funeral  procession  of  Clau- 
dius, which  is  thus  described :  "  It  was  a  funeral  of  such  magnifi- 
cent pomp,  that  one  might  really  suppose  a  god  was  being 
buried.  There  were  flute  players,  and  performers  on  horns  and 
other  wind  instruments  of  every  kind,  in  such  numbers,  that 
Claudius  himself  might  hear  them.  All  were  in  good  spirits, 
and  rejoicing  that  the  Romans  could  now  move  about  like  a 
free  people.  Only  Agathon  and  some  lawyers  wept,  and  they 
indeed,  sincerely.  The  jurisconsults  advanced  from  out  of  the 
darkness,  pale,  haggard,  scarcely  breathing,  and  as  if  they  had 
just  returned  to  life.  As  one  of  them  saw  how  the  advocates 
put  their  heads  together,  and  lamented  their  misfortune,  he 
came  near,  and  exclaimed :  *  I  told  you  the  Saturnalia  would 
not  last  for  ever.'  When  Claudius  witnessed  his  burial,  he 
realized  that  he  was  dead." 
18 
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When  Claadias,  at  length,  reaches  the  worid  below,  he  meets 
a  singing  choir,  who  greet  him  with  the  exchunation :  "  He  is 
found,  joj  1  joj  1"  So  shouted  the  Egjrptians,  when  they  foand 
the  bull  Apis.  All  those  whom  he  had  pat  to  death,  made 
their  appearance,  and  among  them  Poljbios,  and  his  other 
freedmen.  iBacus  now  reviews  the  actions  of  Cflaadins,  and 
he  finds  that  he  caused  thirty  senators,  three  hnndred  and  fif* 
teen  knights,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  dtisens  to  be 
strangled,  or  made  away  with  by  violent  means.  Thereupon, 
he  pronounces  the  sentence  that  Claudius  shaU,  for  all  eternity, 
be  condemned  to  pour  water  in  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  Caligola, 
of  a  sudden,  appears,  and  lays  claim  to  him,  as  his  slave,  bring- 
ing witnesses  to  prove  that  he  had  often,  in  his  lifetime,  boxed 
the  ears  and  scourged  the  back  of  his  uncle  Claudius ;  as  these 
assertions  could  not  be  contradicted,  Claudius  was  assigned  to 
Caligula,  who  transferred  him  to  his  freedman  Meuander,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  in  law  matters. 

Such  was  the  pumkinification  of  Claudius,  a  satire  which 
reflected  but  little  credit  on  its  author,  Seneca,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  of  the  emperor  in  his  lifetime. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SENECA   EROE. 
Alto  morire  ogni  misfatto  amenda. — AffieH» 

Sekeca,  the  satirist,  next  suddenly  turns  moralist.  He  writes 
an  essay  on  mercy  to  the  emperor  Nero — a  rather  startling 
contradiction,  Nero  and  mercy.  Yet,  the  young  emperor,  as 
all  his  predecessors,  governed  without  cruelty  during  the  first 
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years  of  his  reign.     This  composition  was  a  noble  production, 
and  full  of  elevated  sentiments. 

Nero  lavished  riches  on  his  instructor,  and  the  author  of  the 
treatise  on  poverty  possessed  a  princely  fortune,  gardens,  estates, 
palaces,  and  villas,  on  the  voluptuous  shores  of  Baiae,  in  the 
Albanian  mountains,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
six  millions.  He  lent  out  money  at  usurious  rates  of  interest 
in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  avariciously  hoarded  up  his  gains, 
and  fawned  upon  Agrippina  and  her  son  with  a  spaniel-like 
servility,  until  he  fell  into  disfavour.  In  the  course  of  four 
years,  Nero  threw  off  all  restraint.  Tacitus  reproaches  the 
timid  Seneca  for  not  preventing  the  murder  of  Agrippina  by 
her  imperial  son.  The  philosopher  at  length  became  trouble- 
some to  Nero.  He  had  already  put  his  prefect  Bnrrhus  to 
death,  and  Seneca  hastened  to  place  all  his  riches  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  enraged  sovereign,  and  to  withdraw  into  profound 
retirement.  But  his  enemies  accused  him  of  being  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Calpurnius  Piso ;  and  his  nephew  also,  the 
famous  poet  Lucan,  was,  not  without  good  reason,  involved  in 
the  same  charge.  The  conduct  of  the  latter  was  of  the  basest 
kind ;  he  pusillanimously  confessed,  resorted  to  the  most  dis- 
honourable supplication,  and  even  accused  his  innocent  mother 
of  participating  in  his  crime.  As  these  mean  expedients  were 
unavailing  to  save  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  his 
own  hands,  he  went  home,  wrote  some  suggestions  of  altera- 
tion in  his  poems  to  his  father,  AnnsBus  Mela  Seneca,  supped 
sumptuously,  and  then,  with  the  greatest  tranquillity,  opened 
his  veins  and  bled  himself  to  death. 

The  weak  Seneca,  in  bis  death,  displayed  the  equanimity  of 
Socrates,  and  the  stem  stoicism  of  Cato.  He  chose  bleeding 
to  death  as  his  mode  of  leaving  life,  and  desired  his  heroic 
wife,  Paulina,  to  die  in  the  same  manner.  They  met  together, 
among  their  friends  and  retainers,  on  an  estate  four  miles  from 
Home.  Nero,  in  his  anxiety,  sent  his  tribune  to  the  villa,  to 
see  the  actual  state  of  things,  who  soon  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  Paulina  also  was  bleeding  to  death.     The  emperor 
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immediately  coraminnkd  tliera  to  prevent  Tier  death  ;  in  obedi-' 
cncc  to  this  iujuQction,  the  slaves  booad  up  her  veins,  atreBted 
the  flow  of  blood,  and  suved  her  against  Iter  own  will.  Slie 
lived  flovera!  years  after  this  occurrence.  In  the  meanwhile,  as 
blood  slowly  and  pninfuliy  oosed  from  the  opened  veins  of 


Ji-^^ 


Seneca,  be  rcijuestcd  Slatiu; 
bim  poison,  whieh  he  took,  1 
himself  to  be  pat  in  a  warn 
water  on  the  slaves  around  bii 
libation  to  Jupiter.     But  as  i. 
clTect,  he  had  himself  put  into  •> ' 
suffocated  to  death,  in  the  sixty 

Seneca  was  sujierior  to  the  deg 
but  his  elinractor  prcst-nta  the  strr 
talents  and  a  love  for  tmth  and  wisdom,  in  corobicatioa  with 
the  meanest  weaknesses  of  hamanity.  His  writings  exercised 
a  gnat  inSoence  on  the  middle  ages,  stimnlating  many  a  ooble 
mind  to  generous  aspirations,  and  to  the  suppression  of  vicioDS 
passions  and  propensities.  Tbns,  Seoeca,  we  part  in  recon- 
ciliation. 


3,  his  physician,  to  give 
ut  efTect ;  be  then  caused 
id  OS  be  sprinkled  somo 
id  that  ho  was  making  n 
Iso  failed  of  the  desired 
m  vapour  bath,  where  he 
1  year  of  his  age. 
ate  age  in  which  he  lived, 
nffo  cintrailiciion  of  ilivinu 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Every  valley,  or  pteve  of  Cape  Corso  has  its  marina,  or 
landing-place,  and  there  are  few  more  quiet  spots  than  these 
little  harbours  by  the  tranquil  sea-shore.  It  was  in  the  swel- 
tering midday  heat,  the  hoar  when  Pan  was  accustomed  to 
sleep,  that  I  reached  the  strand  of  Luri.  The  people  in  the 
cottage,  where  I  was  to  wait  for  a  boat,  were  all  asleep.  A 
lovely  girl,  however,  was  sitting  at  the  open  window,  dream- 
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inglj  sewlDg  a  handkerchief,  with  a  mysterions  smile  which  re- 
flected all  sorts  of  quiet,  joyous  thoughts.  1  could  see  she  was 
embroidering  a  little  poem,  which  her  happy  heart  had  made 
on  her  approaching  wedding.  Behind  her  laughed  the  blue  sea ; 
it  knew  the  story,  because  the  fisherman's  daughter  had  con- 
fessed it  all  iu  its  hearing.  She  wore  a  sea  green  robe,  a 
figured  jacket,  and  the  mandile  gracefully  folded  over  her  hair ; 
it  was  snow  white,  however,  with  three  fine  red  stripes,  one  alter 
another.  Maria  Benvenuta  also  confessed  to  me  her  public 
secret,  with  all  kinds  of  amusing  gossip,  touching  winds  and 
waves,  and  of  the  fine  music  at  the  marriage  festival  in  the  vale 
of  Luri.  The  marriage  is  to  take  place  in  a  few  months,  and 
a  prettier  festival  will  never  have  been  witnessed  in  Corsica. 

On  the  morning  of  her  departure  from  her  mother's  house, 
a  green  triumphal  arch,  festooned  with  gay  ribbons,  will  be 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  hamlet.  The  friends,  neigh- 
bours, and  relatives,  will  assemble  on  the  piazzetta  or  square  as 
a  bridal  escort.  A  young  man  will  step  before  the  blooming 
bride,  as  she  appears  on  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  com- 
plain of  her  intention  to  leave  the  place  where  she  has  lived 
from  her  childhood,  and  where  she  was  never  wanting  in  corals, 
flowers  and  friends.  But  as  she  will  abandon  her  native  place, 
he  wishes  her,  in  the  name  of  her  friends,  a  happy  lot,  and  an 
affectionate  adieu.  Maria  Benvenuta  will  then  burst  into  tears, 
and  hand  the  youth  a  remembrancer  for  the  commune.  A 
gaily  comparisoned  horse  is  now  led  before  the  house,  on  which 
the  bride  will  seat  herself,  and  then,  accompanied  by  a  mounted 
escort  of  armed  young  men,  and  bedecked  with  flowers  and  flut- 
tering ribbons,  she  will  pass  out  of  the  hamlet  beneath  the  tri- 
umphal arch.  The  symbol  of  fecundity,  the  ^reno,  a  spinning- 
wheel  surrounded  by  many  spindles,  and  decorated  with  various 
coloured  ribbons,  is  borne  prondly  in  advance  of  the  proces- 
sion by  a  young  man. 

The  retinue  approaches  the  Campo,  where  the  bridegroom 
resides,  and  into  whose  house  the  bride  is  now  to  be  intro- 
duced.    An  elegant  triumplial  arch  is  also  erected  at  the  en- 
18* 
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trance  to  this  place.  A  yoang  man  comes  forth  with  a  rib- 
bon bounil  olive  branch,  which  be  deiirers  to  the  bride 
initny  fine  speeehea.  But  two  youths  rnfih  from  the  bridal 
cGuoTt  in  hot  hast«  towards  the  bouse  of  the  bridegroom,  to 
contend  far  the  honour  of  arriving  first,  and  of  obtaining  tli« 


I 


.     A  flower  ia  the  em* 
wins  it,  Hnd  cxultingly 


to  the  bride,  to  deliver 
draws  near  to  the  house. 
loiiies,  and  strew  flowers, 
u  bride,  and  throw  fruits 
shcs  of  good  luck  among 


key  of  tbc  bouse  to  deliver  to  th- 
biera  of  the  key.  The  swifl 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  he  gal.ujio 
her  the  symbol.  The  proccssioi 
Maidens  and  women  throng  all  t. 
rice  and  grains  of  wheat  down  u 
of  the  season  with  Ehouts  of  joy  a 
the  processiou. 

in  the  meantime,  an  incessant  Bring  of  gnus,  etramming  of 
mandolines,  and  yelling  of  bagpipes  is  kept  up.  All  Campo 
lesonnds  with  the  din  of  fiddles,  trumpets,  and  fire-arms,  while 
flocks  of  spring  swallows  and  larks  make  the  air  vocal  with 
their  songs,  and  there  is  a  dust  and  uproar  such  as  the  village 
never  before  saw,  and  all  on  account  of  little  Maria  Ben- 
venuta,  who  aits  there  on  the  window,  embroidering  the  whole 
story  on  her  handkerchief. 

The  old  father-in-law  comes  out  of  the  house,  and  speaks  ia 
an  earnest  tone  to  the  strange  cortege :  "  Who  are  you,  men  in 
arms ;  friends  or  enemies  ?  Are  you  the  accepted  companioaa 
of  a  donna  gmtih,  or  have  you  carried  her  off?  You  appear 
to  me,  however,  like  gallant  and  honourable  men." 

"  We  are,"  says  the  bride's  man,  "  hospitable  friends,  and  ne 
accompany  this  beautiful  and  excellent  virgin,  as  a  pledge  of 
our  new  friendship.  We  gathered  the  choicest  flowers  on  the 
strand  of  Lnri,  to  bring  them  as  a  present  to  Campo." 

"  YoQ  are  welcome  then,  friends  ;  enter  my  house,  and  join  in 
the  banquet"  The  old  man,  after  this,  lifts  the  maiden  from 
the  horse,  embraces  her,  and  conducts  her  within.  There  the 
happy  bridegroom  folds  her  in  his  arms,  araid  the  jubilant 
nmaic  of  the  sixteen -stringed  citera,  and  the  trumpet. 

Thence  they  proceed  to  the  church,  where  the  candles  are 
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already  baming,  and  the  myrtle  is  profusely  strewed  about. 
When  the  marriage  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  bridal  pair  re- 
turn to  the  house,  where  they  take  their  seats  on  two  chairs  in 
the  banquet  room.  A  cunning,  smiling  woman  here  comes  for- 
ward, holding  a  child  tightly  bound  in  swaddling  clothes,  which 
she  lays  in  the  arms  of  the  bride.  Little  Maria  Benvenuta 
blushes  not,  but  takes  the  infant,  and  with  heartfelt  joy  presses 
it  to  her  breast.  She  puts  a  tiny  Phrygian  cap  on  its  head, 
prettily  decorated  with  various  coloured  ribbons.  After  this, 
the  parents  and  kinsmen  embrace  the  couple,  each  one  reciting 
the  old  distich : 

"  Dio  vi  dia  buona  fortnna 
Tre  di  maschi  e  femmin'  una," 

which  means,  "  God  give  you  good  luck,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter."  The  bride  then  distributes  gifts  to  her  relatives,  the 
nearest  of  whom  receives  a  small  piece  of  coin.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  banquet  and  the  ball,  at  which  the  cerca,  marsili- 
ana,  and  tarantella  are  all  danced. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  say  whether  they  will  observe  the 
old  customs  described  in  the  chronicles ;  for  it  was  formerly  the 
practice  of  a  young  kinsman  of  the  bride  to  go  before  the  bride 
into  the  nuptial  chamber.  He  there  several  times  jumped  over 
the  bridal  bed,  and  turned  sumersets  upon  it ;  the  bride  then 
sat  down  upon  it,  and  he  loosened  her  shoes  with  the  same  cere- 
monious grace,  as  Anchises  is  depicted  in  the  ancient  paintings, 
doing  with  those  of  Yenus  in  a  similar  position.  The  bride 
now  delicately  moved  her  foot,  and  shook  off  the  shoe,  giving 
to  the  courteous  youth  a  present  of  money.  In  short,  there  will 
be  great  rejoicing  on  the  marriage  day  of  Maria  Benvenuta, 
and  for  many  a  year  afterwards,  will  its  glad  scenes  be  talked 
of  in  the  valley  of  Campo. 

We  gossipped  and  chatted  of  all  this  in  the  little  sailor's  inn 
of  Luri,  and  I  know  also  the  lullaby  with  which  Maria  Ben- 
venuta will  hush  her  first-born  prattler  to  sleep  in  her  arms. 
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KMt  ihoe,  t>i — 


Pntrl- 


n  bark, I 
rich  >ilk.  .. 


ohanner, 


Tb;  Mile  m  wrought  of  rich  biocftd*, 

From  Indla'i  orienUl  ibon ; 
Thj  omra  u«  of  the  flnsit  gold 
And  malchltae  la  the  work  thereon. 
Bleep  ft  moment— iloep,  my  darling; 
Rett  Uiee,  ■■'■■j  *«»{. 

When  on  Lhy  dbIbI  da;,  m;  darling. 
To  hal]'  b&ptl>m  tboa  wut  benie. 

The  ran  and  mooo  together  itood, 
Thj  Bi>on*on,  on  the  happj  morn — 

The  ihiDiDg  itara  of  beaTen  too, 

Th;  little  golden  cndle  rooked. 

Sleep  B  moment — sleep,  m;  darling; 


Reattli 


»(. 


le  ainre  Aj  waa  clondleit,  deareel, 
In  dulling  blue  it  brightly  amiled, 
nd  eren  the  aeien  planeta  oune, 
To  bring  thee  bonnteoiu  gifta,  mj  shiliL 
lien  all  the  ahopherd*  on  the  hills 
ir  eight  daja  kept  a  Joyoni  feaat. 
eep  a  momeal — alesp,  mj  darling; 


And  nougbl  but  morrieat  dancoi 
Afar,  and  near,  and  eror;nbere 
Throngh  riiarioni'i  Talley  ereen 
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Boccanera  and  Falooni 
Resounded  with  the  gladsome  mirth. 
Sleep  a  moment — sleep,  my  darling ; 
Rest  thee,  ninui  nani. 

In  coming  yean,  my  dearest  treasure. 
Where'er  thou  wanderest  o'er  the  plain. 

The  flowers  will  offer  incense  sweet, 
And  soft  as  oil  shall  fall  the  rain. 

Of  richest  balsam  then  shall  be 

The  water  of  the  briny  deep. 

Sleep  a  moment — sleep,  my  darling ; 
Rest  thee,  ninni  nani. 

And  then  the  mountains  all,  my  sweetest, 
Snow-white  with  lambkins  will  appear, 

And  thou  shalt  play  with  tender  kids. 
And  silky  goats  and  gentle  deer. 

And  sarage  beasts,  and  birds  of  prey. 

Shall  firom  the  peaceful  rale  depart* 

Sleep  a  moment — sleep,  my  darling ; 
Rest  thee,  ntnnt  nani. 

Thou  art  my  little  primrose,  dearest 

As  lovely  as  the  pansy  flower 
That  decks  Bavella's  happy  vale 

Or  blooms  in  Cuscioni's  bower. 
Thou  art  as  tender  as  the  herb 
On  which  the  dainty  lambkins  feed. 
Sleep  a  moment — sleep,  my  darling ; 
Rest  thee,  ninni  nani. 

Should  the  prattler  be  too  much  excited  by  the  fancy  of  this 
song,  the  mother  of  the  little  nann&  will  then  sing  it  this  ditty, 
which  will  soon  put  it  to  sleep : 


Ninni  ninni,  ninni  nanna, 
Ninni  ninni,  ninni  nolu, 

AlIegrcKza  di  la  mamma, 
Addormdntati  o  figliaolu. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


In  the  meanwbile,  there  was  amoTement  on  the  Bhore. 


Bcnveoata  adieu,  wiati- 
then*  embarked  io  tha 
>r  BastiEi.  We  steered 
;,  Wo  touched  at  I'or- 
)iisc,  to  register  the  Tone 
re  at  anchor.  The  r 
if  purple  grapes,  excited  \ 
I  satiety  at  the  meagre 


bofttmeu  had  come;  I  badi 
ing  her  all  kinds  of  good 
felucca,  which  imtncdiatel; 
along  the  coast,  and  close  bj 
ticcioli,  a  little  harbour  with  i 
passengers.     A  few  sailing  c 
figs  ou  the  trees,  and  the  riel 
oar  appetites,  which  were  bo 
expense  of  two  pennies. 

The  evening  aspect  of  the  pictaresqne  shores,  and  the  moon 
illaminated  sea,  was  highly  pleasing.  I  saw  many  towers  on 
the  rocks,  and  ruins  of  churches  and  couTents  scattered  along 
the  mountain  slopes.  We  sailed  by  the  old  church  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Sicco,  which  towered  up  in  Isolated  grandeur  on 
a  lofty  crag.  The  weather,  however,  began  to  change,  and 
threatened  a  storm.  The  old  helmsman  took  off  his  cap  before 
the  shrine  of  St.  Catharine,  and  prayed  aloud:  "Mary,  holy 
mother  of  Ood,  grant, that  we  may  pnrsae  our  voyage  to  Bastia 
in  safety,  and  finally  reach  its  harbonr. "  The  sulors  all  uncovered 
their  beads,  and  devontly  clasped  their  crosses.  The  gleam- 
ing sea,  illaminated  by  the  fitful  beams  of  a  pale  moon,  stmg- 
gling  through  dense  masses  of  black  clonds,  the  wild  and  savage 
shores,  the  shrine  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  apprehension  of  an 
approaching  storm,  naturally  awakened  snperstitions  feelings. 
The  sailors  began  to  relate  all  sorts  of  tales  of  witchcraft.  One 
of  the  passengers,  who  feared  lest  I  shoold  deem  all  his  country- 
men eqnally  superstitions,  constantly  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
with  an  incredulons  air,  at  these  strange  stories ;  but  another 
passenger  always  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  sailors,  with 
the  declaration :  "  1  have  never  seen  witches  with  my  eyes,  but 


are  it  is     / 
od.    Ono    I 
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they  mast,  nevertheless,  exist."  I  myself  asserted  that  I  confi- 
deutlj  believed  in  witches  and  ghosts,  and  that  I  also  had  had 
the  honour  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  of  them. 
The  believer  in  witchcraft,  an  inhabitant  of  Lnri,  had  given  me 
a  glance  into  the  mysterious  depth  of  his  studies,  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  London,  by  his  naive  inquiry  if  that 
city  was  not  French.  It  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  information  of  the  popular  superstitions ;  so 
I  encouraged  the  conversation  on  this  subject. 

The  Corsicans  call  a  witch,  strega.  As  a  vampire 
especially  dangerous  to  children,  sucking  out  their  blood 
of  the  soldiers  described  its  appearance,  as  he  had  encountered 
it  once  in  his  father's  house,  to  be  swarthy  black  on  the  breast, 
and  that  it  could,  at  will,  change  itself  from  the  form  of  a  cat  to 
that  of  a  virgin,  and  the  reverse.  They  do  children  much  harm, 
and  play  all  kinds  of  malicious  tricks  on  them.  They  can  also  "^ 
so  bewitch  guns  that  they  will  miss  fire.  In  such  a  case,  a  cross 
must  be  made  on  the  stock,  as  that  is  the  best  preservati?e 
against  witchcraft.  It  is  always  advisable  also,  to  wear  relics 
and  amulets  on  the  person,  some  of  which  protect  their  possessor 
against  a  musket  ball,  and  the  bite  of  the  venomous  spider,  mal- 
mignaito.  Among  these  amulets  a  travelling  stone,  like  that  so 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Norwegian  sagas,  was  formerly  used 
in  Corsica/  It  was  only  to  be  found  at  the  tower  of  Seneca, 
and  was  square  and  ferruginous  in  its  composition.  Whoever 
bound  such  a  stone  over  his  knee  was  sure  to  make  a  quick  and 
lucky  journey. 

Many  of  the  pagan  customs  have  disappeared  in  Corsica,* 
while  others  are  yet  kept  up,  and  particularly  in  the  pastoral 
district  of  Niolo.  Of  these,  the  most  curious  is  the  divination 
by  bones.  The  fortune-teller  takes  the  shoulder  blade  of  a 
goat  or  sheep,  makes  it  perfectly  smooth,  and  then  reads  from 
•it  the  history  of  the  consulting  person.  It  must,  however,  be 
the  left  shoulder  blade,  for  according  to  the  old  saying,  la  destra 
spalia  sfaUxi,  the  right  shoulder  deceives.  The  destiny  of  many 
celebrated  Corsicans  has  been  foretold  in  this  manner.     It  is 
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snid,  that  on  tbo  evening  before  his  death,  as  Sampiero  was 
sitting  with  his  friends  at  table,  an  ow\  alighted  on  the  root  or 
tbo  house,  and  cried  tlie  wliole  niglit  throagh ;  a  BOothsayer,  on 
consnlting  the  prophetic  shonlder  blade,  to  his  con  stern  ation, 
found  the  death  of  Sampiero  clearlj  niinounced  npou  it. 

Napoleon's  destiny  waa  pri"ii'"t''i'  in  tbe  same  manner  by  an 
old  shepherd  of  Gliidazzo.  who  wi  uite  famous  for  his  slcill  in 
this  kind  of  dirination.  One  dav.  <n  Napoleon  was  a  boy,  on 
examining  the  shoulder  blade  w  a  tree  plainly  stamped 

Hjwn  it,  which  stretched  ont  i  heavens,  with  numerous 

branches,  but  its  roots  were  fe^  lall.    The  shepherd  thence 

inferred,  that  a  Corsicau  woe  ulet  of  the  world,  but  only 

for  a  short  time.  This  propiit.<.j  oys  great  credence  among 
the  people  of  the  island ;  it  has  u.  rcmarkuble  resemblance 
with  the  dream  of  Maudane,  of  the  tree,  which  represented 
Cyrus. 

The  CorsicsDS  hare  many  strange  and  wild  saperstitions 
concerning  death.  AVheu  any  one  is  to  die,  his  approach- 
ing end  is  announced  by  a  pale  flame  on  the  hODse-top.  The 
owl  screams  all  night  long,  the  dog  howls,  and  the  beating  of  a 
small  drum  by  a  spirit,  is  often  beard.  Tbe  dead  also  come  by 
night  to  the  house  of  one  soon  to  die,  clad  like  the  death 
brothers  in  hooded  mantles,  with  pointed  caps,  and  masks  with 
holes  for  their  ghastly  eyes,  and  Imitate  all  their  aetions  in  sur- 
rounding the  bier,  placing  it  on  their  shoulders  and  carrying  it 
off.  The  spirits  play  off  those  pranks  nntil  the  cock  crows  the 
mom,  when  they  all  disperse,  some  to  the  cbnrcb-yard,  and 
others  to  their  graves  within  the  churches. 

The  dead  love  society.  If  you  go  atnighttothe  church-yard, 
you  will  see  them  issuing  forth  in  companies  from  the  sepulchres. 
You  must  now  quickly  make  the  sign  of  a  cross  on  the  gun- 
stock,  and  yon  can  fire  among  them,  in  the  assurance  that  your 
shot  will  not  fail  to  disperse  them,  and  prevent  them  from  as- 
sembling together  again  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years. 

Tbe  dead  sometimes  visit  the  bed  of  their  surviving  relatives. 
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and  placing  themselves  before  them,  say  :  •'  Weep  no  more,  for 
I  am  now  in  tbe  certain  enjoyment  of  felicity." 

In  the  silent  night,  when  you  are  lying  on  the  bed,  and  your 
sad  heart  will  not  let  you  sleep,  the  dead  are  often  heard  calling 
your  name:  "Oh  Mary  I  Oh  Joseph  1"  As  you  value  your 
life,  make  no  reply,  though  they  may  cry  in  tones  of  woe, 
sufficient  to  break  your  heart.  Answer  not,  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  surely  die. 

**Audatey  AudateP^  The  storm  is  coming  I  See  the  water- 
spout there,  how  it  is  driving  by  Elba  I  And  wildly  blew  this 
black  spectre  over  the  sea,  a  fearfully  beautiful  sight.  The 
moon  had  set,  and  land  and  sea  lay  enveloped  in  a  thick  veil  of 
clond  and  darkness.  God  be  praised  I  We  are  at  the  tower  of 
Bastia.  The  holy  virgin  had  evidently  taken  us  under  her  keep- 
ing, for  just  as  we  landed  from  the  boat,  the  storm  burst  in  all 
its  terrors  around  us. 
19 
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CHAPTER  I. 

VESCOYATO  AND  THS  GOB8I0AK  HISTOBIAKB. 

Soke  miles  to  the  southward  of  Bastia,  on  the  heights  of  the 
eastern  coast,  lies  the  so  much  renowned  town  in  Corsican  his- 
tory, of  Vescovato.  After  reaching  the  tower  of  Bnttafuoco 
bj  the  road,  yon  ascend  the  mountain  through  the  most  bean- 
tifnl  chestnut  groves,  which  surround  it  on  all  sides.  The  whole 
of  this  charming  little  district  is  called  the  cascina,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yescovato,  from  the  abundance  of  chestnuts, 
Castagniccia,  or  the  land  of  chestnuts. 

I  was  very  curious  to  see  this  particular  spot  of  Corsica, 
from  its  having  been  offered  by  Count  Matteo  Bnttafuoco  to 
Rousseau  as  an  asylum.  I  had  expected  to  see  something  of 
the  same  kind  as  I  had  frequently  witnessed  in  the  mountains. 
I  was  consequently  the  more  surprised  when  I  beheld  Vesco- 
vato before  me,  buried  among  the  green  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  chestnut  groves,  surrounded  by  orange  plantations, 
vineyards,  and  every  variety  of  fruit  trees,  traversed  by  a 
mountain  stream ;  a  genuine  Corsican  town,  but  of  no  mean 
architecture.  It  seemed  to  me  that  of  all  the  places  of  refuge 
which  a  misanthropic  philosopher  might  select,  this  was  not 
the  worst.  It  is  a  mountain  village  in  the  deepest  forest  seclu- 
sion, with  the  most  beautiful  walks,  where  one  may  dream  away 
life  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  now  on  the  rocks  by  the  wild 
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torrent,  then  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ivj- grown  walls  of  the 
cloister,  or  upon  a  projecting  crag,  from  whence  the  enraptured 
eye  sweeps  over  the  paradisiacal  plain  of  Golo,  and  the  blue 
waters  of  the  heaWng  sea. 

A  bishop  built  this  place,  and  the  bishops  of  the  old  Mari- 
ana, which  lies  on  the  plain  beneath,  subsequently  resided  here. 

YescoTato  is  an  oasis  of  historical  associations  and  names ; 
it  is  particularly  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Cor- 
sican  historians,  Geccaldi,  Monteggiani,  and  Filippini,  all 
three  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  houses  are  as^ell  pre- 
served as  their  memories ;  the  curate  of  Yescovato  conducted 
me  to  that  of  Filippini,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  poor  pea- 
sant's cottage.  I  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  as  I  was 
shown  a  broken  stone  on  the  wall,  on  which  the  historian,  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart,  had  sculptured  the  inscription :  ''  Has 
Aedes  ad  sunm  et  amicorum  usum  in  commodiorem.Formam 
redegit  anno  MDLXXV.  cal,  Decemh,  A,  Petrus  Philippinus 
Archid,  Marian.^^  The  pretensions  of  these  worthy  men  were 
indeed  extremely  modest.  Another  stone  exhibits  the  arms 
of  Filippini,  namely,  his  house,  and  a  horse  bound  to  a 
tree.  The  archdeacon  was  accustomed  to  write  his  history  in 
his  vineyard,  where  he  would  tie  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  then 
sit  down  under  the  protection  of  the  high  walls  to  compose ; 
for  he  was  never  safe  from  the  balls  of  his  enemies,  and  thus 
he  wrote  his  history  of  the  Gorsicans  under  very  dramatic  and 
exciting  circumstances. 

Filippini's  history  of  the  island  is  the  chief  work  on  that 
subject,  and  one  of  which  the  Gorsicans  may  justly  be  proud. 
It  contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  chronicles,  popular  tra- 
ditions, and  other  elements  of  history.  The  first  contributor 
to  it  was  Giovanni  della  Grossa,  lieutenant  and  secretary  of 
the  gallant  Yincentello  d'Istria,  who  collected  traditions  and 
sagas,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  year  1464.  His  pupil, 
Monteggiani,  continued  it,  in  a  rather  imperfect  manner,  to 
1525 ;  Geccaldi  prosecuted  it  to  1559,  and  Filippini  to  1594. 
Of  the  thirteen  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  he  wrote  only 
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tbe  four  last,  but  the  whole  work  U  edited  by  bini,  and  it 
bears  his  name.     It  npiieared  for  tbe  first  lime  in  Touruon,  id 
Frnnce,  tn  1594,  in  Italian,  with  the  following  title  : 

"  The  history  of  Corsica,  in  which  all  things  arc  related  that 
ho])pened  from  ils  first  settlement  to  the  year  1594.     With  a 
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general  description   of  the  v' 
teen  books,  of  which  the  first  nir.^ 
dclla   Grossa,  which    Pier   A 
Antony  Ceccaldi  continued,  i 
liighly  esteemed  Antonjiietro  t 
the  fonr  last  were  written  by 
published  by  the  same  archdcocuu. 
chael,  printer  of  the  university,  1594. 

Allhough  Filijipini  was  an  opponent  of  Sainpiero,  and,  from 
fear,  published  much  that  waa  nntrue  in  his  book,  he,  never- 
theless, told  ao  many  bitter  truths  of  tbe  Genoese,  that  tbe 
republic  zealously  suppressed  the  history.  It  bod  become  very 
rare,  when  Pozzo  di  Borgo  conferred  a  great  serrice  on  his 
Dative  country,  by  causing  it  to  be  republished.  A  new  edi- 
tioAf  carefnlly  revised,  with  an  original  introduction  by  the 
Gorsican  Gregori,  was  issued  in  Pisa,  in  five  rolnraes,  in  1827. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  recent  historians,  wbo  cenBnre  Filip- 
pini  for  having  adopted  all  the  fables  and  traditioos  of  Qrossa 
in  bis  work,  for  they  certainly  contribute  to  a  better  nnder- 
standing  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  tbe  people,  in  tbeir 
different  stages  of  development.  Bnt  for  tbe  labonrs  of  Filip- 
pini,  a_great  part  of  Gorsican  history  would,  at  this  day,  he 
bnried  in  profoand  obscarity.  He  dedicated  bis  work  to  Al- 
fonso d'Omano,  the  son  of  Sampiero,  in  manifestation  of  his 
Joy  at  hearing  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  Qeooese  senate, 
and  of  his  having  visited  Genoa  in  person. 

"  When  I  undertook  to  write  this  bistory,"  be  said,  "  I  relied 
more  on  the  gifts  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  me,  than 
on  any  pecaliar  skill  in  this  species  of  composition.  I  thought 
to  myself  tliat  I  shoiUd  be  excused  by  my  readers,  when  they 
considered  the  great  scarcity  of  every  kind  of  materials  in  the 
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island,  in  which  Ood  has  been  pleased  to  cast  my  lot.  In 
other  places,  Filippini  bitterly  complains  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  Corsicans,  and  of  their  total  want  of  knowledge  of  science 
and  letters.  He  excepts  not  CTen  the  priesthood  from  this 
reproach,  among  whom,  he  says,  there  were  scarce  twelve  who 
had  studied  grammar,  and  among  the  Franciscans,  who  pos- 
sessed twenty-five  cloisters,  there  were  not  more  than  eight 
men-<of  learning ;  and  thns  the  people  grew  np  in  a  state  of 
complete  ignorance. 

He  never  conceals  the  faults  of  his  conntrymen.  Besides 
their  ignorance,  he  reproaches  the  Corsicans  for  their  neg- 
ligent cnltore  of  the  soil.  The  finest  plain  in  the  world,  that 
of  Aleria  and  Mariana,  has  mn  to  waste,  and  the  birds  are 
not  even  driven  away  from  the  grain.  When,  by  accident, 
they  become  possessed  of  a  single  carlin,  they  seem  to  think 
they  have  no  farther  occasion  for  labour,  and  are  provided 
against  all  chance  of  want.  The  same  remarks  might  be 
applied  to  the  Corsicans  of  our  own  times.  ''  Why,"  asks 
Filippini,  ''  do  they  not  graft  the  innumerable  wild  olives  and 
chestnuts  ?  But  they  do  nothing,  and  therefore  are  they  poor ; 
poverty  leads  to  vice,  and  daily  provokes  thefts  and  crime. 
Peijury  is  also  common  ;  their  enmities,  as  well  as  their  little 
love  and  truth,  are  almost  eternal,  and  it  has  become  a  proverb 
that  a  Oorsican  never  forgives.  They  are  fond  of  novelty  and 
excitement,  and  are  addicted  to  many  superstitious  rites  and 
practices,  among  which  is  the  art  of  divination  by  consulting 
the  shoulder  blade  of  dead  animals." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  dark  moral  picture  which  the  Corsican 
historian  draws  of  his  people,  and  he  has  as  little  spared  their 
infirmities  as  Seneca  in  the  following  verse : 

Prima  est  uIciBci  lex,  altera  vivere  rapta 
Tertia  mentiri,  quarta  negare  deos.  * 

Their  first  principle  is  revenge,  the  second  to  live  by  rapine,  the 
third  to  lie,  and  the  fourth  to  deny  the  gods. 
By  way  of  reparation,  in  his  dedication  to  Alfonso,  he  defends 
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the  virtnes  of  his  coantrymeD  with  greftt  zeal  against  Tommaad 
Porcacchi  Aretino,  of  Castiglione,  who  had  assailed  their  cha- 
racter in  his  description  of  the  most  famous  islands  of  the 
world.  "  This  person,"  complains  Filippini,  "treats  the  Corsi- 
cans  as  assassins,  which  is  the  more  snrprising  to  me,  as  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  stranger  is  more  hospita- 
bly received,  or  where  trayelling  is  more  safe ;  for  eTeiy  hovae 
in  Corsica  is  open  gratnitonsly  to  the  traTeller  from  other 
lands."  I  can  verify  the  tmth  of  this  statement  from  my  own 
experience  three  hundred  years  later. 

As  I  am  treating  of  historians,  I  may  as  well  refer  to  die 
other  most  prominent  ones ;  for,  as  may  be  supposed,  an  isloud 
so  prolific  of  heroes,  and  startling  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  does 
not  want  a  corresponding  nnmber  of  writers  to  record  its  annals. 

Peter  Cyrnsens,  Archdeacon  of  Aleria,  the  old  Roman 
colony,  ranks  next  to  Filippini  as  an  historian  of  Corsica.  Ho 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  besides  his  Commentarium 
de  hello  Ferrariensi,  wrote  a  Latin  history  of  the  island  under 
the  title  of  "  Petro  Cim€ei  de  rebus  Corsicis  Uhri  qucUuor, 
which  extends  to  1482.  His  Latin  belongs  to  the  best  of  his 
age ;  his  style  resembles  that  of  Sallnst  and  Tacitus,  but  his 
manner  of  treating  his  subject  is  altogether  unartistical,  and  he 
is  often  tedious  in  his  descriptions.  Filippini  neither  availed 
himself  of  his  work,  or  knew  of  its  existence — as  it  existed 
only  in  manuscript,  and  was  first  discovered  in  the  library  of 
Louis  XV.  Muratori  adopted  this  manuscript  in  his  great 
work  in  1738,  and  Gregori,  at  the  cost  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
published  it  in  a  handsome  edition  in  Paris  in  1834,  together 
with  a  translation  of  the  Latin  text. 

Much  more  satisfactory  and  perspicuous  is  the  delineation 
of  the  character  of  the  Corsicans,  by  Cyrnajus,  which  we  will 
extract,  as  a  standard  of  comparison  with  their  actual  traits. 

"  They  arc  prompt  to  avenge  an  injury — a  neglect  to  do 
which  is  regarded  as  dishonourable.  When  they  cannot  reach 
him  who  has  committed  an  assassination,  they  punish  one  of 
his  relations.     As  soon  therefore  as  a  murder  is  perpetrated, 
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mil  the  relatiyes  of  the  assassin  seize  their  arms  to  defend 
themselves  against  an  attack.  Oolj  children  and  women  are 
spared."  The  equipment  of  the  Corsicans  of  that  time  is  thus 
described :  ''  Tfaej  wear  pointed  helmets,  called  cerbelleras,  and 
some  round  ones,  together  with  dirks,  and  long  spears,  of 
which  every  person  carries  two.  The  sword  is  worn  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  dagger  on  the  left." 

At  home,  discordant  as  they  may  be,  they  are  firmly  united 
abroad.  They  are  ever  ready  to  die ;  they  are  all  poor,  and 
despise  trade,  are  avaricious  of  &me,  and  use  but  little  gold 
and  silver.  Drunkenness  is  regarded  as  disgraceful ;  but  few 
of  them  learn'  to  read  and  write ;  they  are  so  well  versed  in 
lawsuits,  that  one  might  believe  they  were  all  born  lawyers. 
They  are  the  most  hospitable  of  people.  The  wives  of  the 
highest  in  rank  cook  their  own  meals ;  they  are  by  nature  of  a 
grave  and  serious  tone — ^more  given  to  action  than  speech. 
They  are  also  remarkably  religious. 

It  is  the  custom  to  separate  the  men  and  women  at  table. 
The  daughters  and  young  maidens  go  to  the  fountains  for 
water,  as  the  Corsicans  have  but  few  serving  people.  The 
women  are  industrious ;  they  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  moving 
to  and  from  the  fountains  with  pitchers  on  their  heads,  and 
twisting  flax,  as  they  lead  their  horses  along;  they  are  also 
very  chaste,  and  do  not  indulge  in  much  sleep. 

The  Corsicans  in  their  burial  customs  resemble  the  ancient 
Romans,  for  they  inter  the  dead  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
and  with  funeral  songs,  orations  and  prayers.  One  of  the 
neighbours  raises  a  cry,  and  announces  the  death  to  the  next 
village,  and  then  the  report  is  spread  around  the  country,  until 
all  the  neighbourhood  gathers  together  in  a  long  procession, 
the  men  first,  and  the  women  next.  When  they  reach  the  house 
of  the  dead,  they  all  set  up  a  weeping  and  moaning,  and  the 
wife  and  the  brothers  tear  the  clothes  from  their  breasts.  The 
women,  bathed  in  tears,  beat  their  bosoms,  scratch  their  faces, 
and  rend  their  hair." 
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This  description  of  the  Coraicaos  bears  a  strong  likened 
that  giTcu  of  the  ancient  GermaoB  by  Tacitus. 

Tlie  martial  (iftcenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  the  most 
productive  period  of  Corsican  historians ;  they  were  silent  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  the  whole  conntry  lay  in  a  stole  of 
deathlike  e.\hanetioQ.  After 
played,  and  we  have  the  nsi 
Natali  and  Oakini,  entitled, 
and  Giuitijicazione  deW  i 
wrote  a  history  of  the  islann 
teenth  eentary,  whieh,  alth 
diffuse.  That  of  Csnibiaggi 
indispensable  atility  froi 
contains. 
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activity  was  dia- 
oot  remarkable  books  of 
10  tidla  ffuerra  di  Cortiea, 
^"  Dr.  Simperani  also 
I  the  close  of  the  scven- 
I  in  matter,  is  tediously 
r  quarto  volumes,  is  of 
us  valuuble  documents  it 
It  was  dedicated  to  J<'re(lenck  the  Great,  the  admirer 
of  Pasquale  Paoli  aud  the  heroism  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Now  that  the  freedom  of  Corsica  is  lost,  several  learned  men 
of  the  island,  of  the  want  of  whom  Filippini  would  have  no 
ftarther  reason  to  complain,  hare  assumed  the  task  of  writing 
the  history  of  their  conntry.  Most  of  them  are  lawyers. 
Pompei  wrote  a  work  with  the  title,  L  et€U  aetuel  de  la  Cone, 
Gregori  published  an  edition  of  Philippiui  and  Gymiens,  and 
collected  the  statutes  and  penal  laws,  from  the  earliest  times, 
with  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  democracy  of  Sambnccio, 
and  the  additions  and  improvements  of  the  Genoese  in  the 
aizteenlh  centnry.  Another  learned  Corsican,  Benncci,  wrote 
a  tolerable  history  of  the  island  in  two  volumes,  and  which 
comes  down  to  1830.  Arrighi  wrote  a  life  of  Sampiero  and 
of  Pasquale  Paoli.  Jacobi's  two  volumed  history  of  Corsica 
enjoys  the  most  reputation,  as  he  baa  made  a  judicious  luid 
laborious  research  among  all  the  meritorious  writings  of  his 
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ROUSSEAU   AND   THE   CORSICANS. 


I  VISITED  the  house  of  Coont  Matteo  Battafuoco,  which  was 
offered  to  Rousseaa  for  a  residence.  It  is  a  palace-like  edifice 
in  style  and  proportions,  and  is  at  present  partly  occupied  by 
the  family  of  Marshal  Sebastiani,  who  took  their  rise  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Porta. 

Count  Buttafuoco  is  the  same  against  whom  Napoleon,  when 
a  young  democrat  in  Ajaccio,  wrote  a  fiery  pamphlet.  When 
the  former  was  yet  an  officer  iu  the  French  service,  he  invited 
Jean  Jaques  Rousseau  to  Yescovato.  In  his  cantrat  social 
the  Geneva  philosopher  had  prophetically  spoken  of  Corsica  in 
the  following  terms :  "  There  is  yet  a  country  in  Europe  capa- 
ble of  legislation,  and  that  is  the  island  of  Corsica.  The  valour 
and  the  constancy  with  which  that  brave  people  have  recovered 
and  defended  their  liberty  would  well  deserve  that  some  wise 
man  should  teach  them  how  to  preserve  it.  I  have  some  pre- 
sentiment that  one  day  that  little  island  will  astonish  Europe." 
On  the  occasion  of  the  last  French  expedition  for  the  subjection 
of  Corsica,  Rousseau  wrote,  ''  It  must  be  confessed  that  you 
Frenchmen  are  a  very  servile  people,  easily  purchasable  by 
tyranny,  as  cruel  and  unsparing  as  hangmen  to  the  unfortunate. 
If  you  knew  of  any  freemen  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  I. 
verily  believe  you  would  march  thither  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
extirpating  them." 

Whether  this  was  intended  by  Rousseau  or  not,  as  a  pre- 
diction, it  has  been  fulfilled :  for  the  day  came  when  Corsica 
set  all  Europe  in  astonishment.  It  was  the  good  opinion 
which  Rousseau  expressed  of  the  Corsican  people,  that  induced 
Paoli,  in  1764,  to  invite  him  to  the  island,  as  a  place  of  refuge 
from  his  persecutors  iu   Switzerland.     In  consequence  of  a 
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malicious  report  set  afloat  by  Yoltaire,  that  this  aqrlam 
offered  in  jest  to  Roasseaa,  Paoli  wrote  to  the  latter  in  person. 
Buttafaoco  went  farther  yet ;  for  he  requested  the  philosopher, 
as  the  Poles  had  done,  to  famish  his  coontiymen  a  constitation. 
Paoli  does  not  appear  to  hare  objected  to  this  proposition — 
probably  because,  although  he  deemed  the  work  of  no  Talne, 
yet  it  might  in  some  degree  contribute  to  the  reputation  of 
Corsica.  The  Tain  misanthrope  flattered  himself  with  being  a 
new  Pythagoras,  and  he  gladly  replied :  "  It  is  snperflaoos  to 
endeavour  to  excite  my  zeal  for  the  undertaking  you  propose  to 
me.  The  very  idea  of  it  elevates  my  soul  and  transports  me. 
I  should  esteem  the  rest  of  my  days  very  nohij,  very  vir- 
tuonsly,  and  very  happily  employed — I  should  think  that  I 
well  redeemed  the  inutility  of  much  of  my  past  Hfe,  if  I 
could  render  its  sad  remains  of  any  advantage  to  your  brave 
conntryraen."  Ilis  work,  however,  was  never  completed ;  and 
if  it  had  been,  its  theoretical,  visionary  views  would  no  doubt 
have  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  the  practical  consti- 
tution framed  by  Paoli,  upon  the  experience  and  exigences  of 
the  past  history  of  the  Corsicans. 

Koussean  was  prevented,  however,  by  his  personal  affairs, 
from  visiting  the  island,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  he 
there  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  theories, 
for  the  people  were  almost  in  a  state  of  natural  simplicity^ 
living  on  goat  milk  and  chestnuts,  and  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  knowledge  and  education ;  bat  all  alike,  brave,  hospitable, 
revengeful  and  equal  in  condition.  The  warlike  Corsicans 
would  have  heartily  laughed  at  the  sight  of  Rousseau  walking 
about  beneath  the  chestnut  groves,  with  a  cat  in  his  arm, 
or  weaving  osier  baskets  with  his  fingers.  The  fearful  cry, 
"  vendetta  I  vendetta .'"  and  a  couple  of  musket  shots,  would 
have  quickly  dispelled  all  the  delusions  of  the  poor  Jacques, 
and  have  soon  driven  him  from  the  island. 

In  the  letter  to  Count  Bnttafuoco,  declining  his  proffer  of 
an  asylum,  Rousseau  says :  "  I  have  not  indeed  lost  all  desire 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  your  country ;  but  my  fail- 
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ing  strength,  the  cares  and  fatigues  which  I  must  andergo,  and 
other  obstacles  arising  out  of  my  condition,  compel  me,  at  least 
for  the  present,  to  renounce  an  idea,  which  however  I  can 
never  entirely  abandon.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  growing  old, 
and  declining  in  health ;  but  whatever  may  occur,  present  my 
wannest  thanks  to  General  Paoli  for  the  asylum  with  which  he 
has  deigned  to  honour  me.  Gallant  and  hospitable  people  I 
I  will  never  forget,  as  long  as  I  live,  that  your  hearts  and  arms 
were  opened  to  me  at  the  moment  when  almost  all  Europe  was 
closed  against  me.  If  I  shall  not  have  the  good  fortune  to 
leave  my  ashes  in  your  island,  I  will,  at  least,  seek  to  leave 
behind  me  there  a  memorial  of  my  gratitude,  and  I  know  I  shall 
honour  myself  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  world,  when  I 

name  my  generous  friends  and  protectors.    — .    What 

I  can  promise  you,  and  upon  which  you  may  rely,  is,  that  for 
the  residue  of  my  life,  I  will  occupy  myself  only  with  Corsica ; 
everything  else  shall  be  banished  from  my  mind." 

How  strange  sounds  all  this  rhetorical  declamation  of  Rous- 
seau when  addressed  to  a  people  of  such  stem,  serious  and 
vigorous  common  sense  as  the  Corsicans.  Rousseau  and  the 
Corsicans  represent  entirely  antipodical  natures,  and  yet  they 
were  animated  by  a  common  sympathy  of  sentiment.  It  is 
curious,  at  the  same  time  that  Rousseau  was  predicting  the 
advent  of  a  philanthropic  democracy,  to  listen  to  the  brazen 
sounds  of  the  corybantes  weapon  dance  under  Paoli,  announc- 
ing the  new  era  of  a  struggle  for  Corsican  independence.  With 
the  noise  of  its  bronzes  they  stunned  the  ears  of  the  despots, 
while  the  island  gave  birth  to  a  new  deity — Napoleon,  the 
revolutionary  god  of  the  iron  age. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MOSKaCA CORSIC/V   WEAPON    DAKCE. 

Like  all  other  people  of  temperament  bdiI  poetio 

imagination,  the  Coraic&Ds  r  weapon  dance,  wbich  ia 

called  the  moresca.     Thers  ..  ince  of  opinion  as  to  its 

origin — gomo  tracing  it  to  th(  &nd  others  lo  theOrceka. 

The  latter  called  these  dances  iiarl4al  youth,  with  shield 

and  sword,  MempUitic  and  Py  ancea,  and  ascribed  Iheir 

indention  to  Jliucrva  and  Pyrrnns,  mc  son  of  Adiille^.  It  is 
ancertatn  how  they  spread  over  the  sonthern  coantriea ;  since 
the  wars  between  the  Moora  and  Christians,  they  have  beea 
called  mortsca,  and  it  appears  that  they  are  yet  everywhere  in 
Togae,  where  the  people  retain  a  traditional  remembraDce  of 
the  desperate  combats  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens, 
and  particularly  in  Greece,  Albania,  Servia,  Monte ne^no, 
Spain,  &c. 

In  Corsica,  the  moresca,  which  appears  to  have  a  various 
BigniUcation  in  different  countries,  ia  of  an  exclaaively  chivalric 
character,  and  represents  battles  with  the  Saracens,  the  deli- 
verance of  Jenisalem,  the  conquest  of  Granada,  or  the  taking 
of  the  cities  of  Aleria  and  Mariana  by  Count  Hugo  Coionna. 
The  Corsicans  hare  in  all  agea  practised  thia  dance,  but  more 
particularly  in  seasons  of  great  national  peril,  when  anch  a 
spectacle  was  necessary  to  stimalate  the  desponding  conrage  of 
the  spectators,  by  reminding  them  of  the  illostrions  actions  of 
their  ancestors.  I  know  of  no  keener  pleaanre  for  a  free  and 
manly  people,  than  the  exhibition  of  thia  heroic  dance,  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  poetry  of  war.  It  is  the  only  national 
drama  of  the  Corsicans,  who  delight  to  represent  in  its  move- 
ments the  valorous  deeds  of  their  forefathers  on  the  very  soil 
(22s; 
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ODce  reddened  by  their  blood.     Thej  have  often  broke  up  the 
moresca  to  march  to  battle. 

Yescovato  often  witnessed  the  moresca ;  and  it  was  danced 
there  in  honour  of  Sampiero,  and  also  in  the  time  of  Paoli. 
The  last  performance  of  it  took  place  In  1817. 

The  representation  of  the  conquest  of  Mariana  bj  Connt 
Colonna  was  the  popular  favourite.  A  Tillage  represented  the 
city.  The  scene  of  action  was  an  open  plain,  and  the  green 
mountains  served  for  an  amphitheatre,  where  thousands  on 
thousands,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  seated 
themselves — a  rude,  savage  multitude,  all  armed,  and  accom- 
panying the  martial  dance  with  the  keenest  attention  and  the 
most  animated  gestures.  The  actors,  sometimes  two  hundred 
in  number,  all  clad  in  the  Roman  toga,  were  divided  into  two 
bands.  Each  dancer  carried  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
dagger  in  his  left;  the  colour  of  the  helmet  plume,  and  of  the 
armour,  alone  marking  the  difference  between  the  Moors  and 
Christians.  The  moresca  was  directed  by  a  single  violin 
player. 

It  begins.  A  Moorish  astrologer  in  a  caftan,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  issues  forth  from  the  walls  of  Mariana,  regards  the 
heavens,  consults  the  stars,  and,  dismayed,  forebodes  disaster. 
With  signs  of  fear  he  hurries  back  to  the  gate.  Behold  1  a 
Moorish  herald,  at  this  very  moment,  in  fiery  haste,  and  with  a 
countenance  of  fear,  dashes  forward  with  the  tidings  that  the 
Christians  have  already  taken  Aleria  and  Corte,  and  are  on  the 
march  to  Mariana.  As  he  disappears  within  the  gate,  trumpets 
sound,  and  Count  Colonna  advances  with  the  Christian  army. 
The  sight  of  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  host  of  war- 
riors that  march  beneath  its  folds  is  hailed  with  triumphant 
shouts  from  the  mountains. 

Hugo,  lingo,  Count  Colonna, 

How  bravely  he  outdances  all, 
Bounding  like  the  rojal  tiger 

When  he  climbs  the  mountain  steep. 

20 
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Kissci  Iho  croM  on  it)  hilt, 

And  thui  U)  his  warrior  hords 

Bibtd!;  ip«alM  the  giUul  knl^L 

•'InGod'.  mmoforwMd 
lesp  o'er  SUrif."-'-  — 
ClanTi  to  tho  «"' 

U., 

ooriah  iwarm, 

And  CTimtOD . 

ions  in  tliMr  bixod. 

Enow  JO,  lh»l  Ihoy  »         i 

Dj  Pagm  h.nd 
In  hearenl?  h 

AngBi  handi 

0  tho  nght 
iBMllioii'dunni, 
a  hrishl 
0  dimco." 

The  ChriBtians  advaoce.  A  blast  of  tmnipcts.  Tbe  Moor- 
ish kiug,  KngaloD,  and  his  army,  iasaea  in  battle  array  horn 
Mariana. 

Aa  tha  don-flDcked  Isopord  pruncai 

O'er  bia  prej,  in  tlie  tjuigted  butb, 
Bo  hrsieir  king  Nugilon  duncsB 

With  bia  eupplo  and  etutio  Itcnba. 

Vilh  his  golden  Sngend  hand 

Nugalon  atroku  hia  tawoj  beard. 
And  Ihui  to  his  warrior  bond 

Speolu  Ibe  proud  uid  insolent  Hocr; 

"  In  tbe  natns  of  Aliab,  Dnii]ird, 

Now  lo  the  Cbriatian  alanghter ! 
And,  of  victorj  osanred, 

Prove  that  AUah  U  the  onl;  Qod  1 

The;  who  in  the  fight  ma;  periab. 


Both  armies  now  defile — the  Moorish  king  gives  the  signal 
for  battle,  and  the  rounds  of  the  dance,  of  which  there  ore 
twelve,  begin ; 
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A  fiddle  stroke  and  yet  another-^ 

Both  Nagalon  and  Colonna, 
Dancing  more  to  each  other. 

With  their  armies  at  their  bocks. 

Responsive  to  the  masio's  tone 

The  young  limbs  together  move. 
Waving  in  gracefal  nnison. 

Like  grain  fields  in  the  evening  breexe. 

Scarcely  toach  the  gleaming  blades 

Of  the  gently  dancing  warriors. 
Are  they  swords,  or  do  these  brigades 

Wield  flashing  sunbeams  in  their  hands  ? 

Now  in  mingled  maxe  they  danoe. 
Moor  and  Christian  close  embracing. 

Their  jarring  swords  brightly  glance 
And  sharply  rings  the  clashing  armonr. 

Swords  cross  swords,  blow  falls  on  blow, 
The  thrust  is  parried,  the  stroke  repelled. 

Each  army  forms  a  crescent  bow 
And  in  separate  order  moves. 

Wilder,  wilder  grows  the  morcsca, 

Fiercer  move  the  dancing  troops. 
As  the  sea  when  tempest-racked 

Hurls  its  surges  on  the  rocky  coasts. 

Stoutly  bear  thyself,  Colonna, 

Fall  not  ignobly  to  the  ground ! 
To-day,  for  freedom  and  honour 

Wield'st  thoQ  the  weapon  in  the  dance. 

So  may  we  in  dance  descend 

Vescovato's  mountain  heights, 
And  with  overwhelming  power  end 

The  sway  of  God-accursod  Genoa. 

After  a  variety  of  other  movements;  the  last  round  is  danced 
and  the  Saracen  surrenders. 


THE   PASSION   PLATS. 


I  saw  (be  niorcsca  danced  in  Qcnoa,  ou  tlie  Otli  of  May, 
boQOorof  the  Surdiniaii  constitution,  for  tliis  lieantirul  datict 
in  Italy  hoa  a,  revolutionary  signification,  and  is  consequently 
prohibited  in  despotic  kingdoiua.  It  was  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle to  Ecc  the  people  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  and  the 


I 


■"flther,  as  in  a  theatre,  on 
jul  thirty  young  men,  all 
need  the  moresca  to  the 
)et8.  Erery  one  held  a 
around  they  struck  their 
'e,  however,  no  historical 

lave  kept  up  their  pussion 


women  in  their  long  veils,  r 
the  opGD  square  by  the  barbo 
neatly  and  elegantly  clad  in 
accompaniment   of  horng   «•» 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  as  t 
swords  against  each  other. 
meaning. 

Like  the  Spaniards,  the  Corsu 
plays,  wliidi,  however,  have  become  quite  rare.  In  1808,  one 
of  these  spectacles  was  performed  before  ten  thousand  people 
in  Orezza.  The  houses  of  Pilate,  Herod,  and  Caiaphas  were 
represented  by  tents ;  there  was  also  an  angel  and  devil,  who 
issaed  from  a  trap  door.  The  wife  of  Pilate  was  a  young  man 
of  twenty-three  years,  with  a  raven  black  beard.  The  com- 
mander of  the  guards  wore  the  uniform  of  the  French  National 
Goards,  with  gilded  epaulets,  and  the  lieutenant-general  an 
infantry  uniform,  with  a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  ou  his 
breast.  The  curate  of  Curcheto  played  the  part  of  Judas  the 
traitor.  When  the  performance  began,  the  spectators,  from 
some  accidental  cause,  fell  into  a  furious  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, which  they  carried  on  by  hurling  pieces  of  rock  at  each 
other,  torn  from  the  seats  of  the  natural  amphitheatre.  Jesus, 
who  entered  at  this  moment,  would  not  perform,  and  would 
have  witlidrawn  in  disgust  from  this  scene  of  worldly  broil ;  but 
he  was  roughly  seized  by  two  gendarmes,  as  he  was  on  tfao 
point  of  retiring,  and  led  back  to  the  stage.  A  Immorons  de- 
scription of  this  ridiculous  spectacle  is  given  in  the  historical 
records  of  the  engineer  Robiquet. 


CHAPTER   III. 


JOACHIM   MURAT. 


Espada  nnnca  vcnciva ! 
Esfaergo  de  esfuorgo  estara. 

Homatiza  Durandarte, 

There  is  aIso  a  third  and  very  remarkable  house  in  Yesco- 
vato,  that  of  the  Ceccaldi  family,  whence  two  celebrated  Corsi- 
cans  date  their  birth — ^the  aforenamed  historian,  and  the  gal- 
lant general  Andrea  Colonna  Ceccaldi,  one  of  the  popular 
leaders,  and  triumvir  with  Giaffori  and  Hyacinth  Paoli. 

But  this  building  is  yet  more  interesting  from  other  asso- 
ciations. It  is  the  house  of  General  Franceschetti,  or  rather 
of  his  wife  Catharine  Ceccaldi ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  unfor- 
tunate king  Joachim  Murat  found  a  hospitable  reception,  when 
he  landed  in  Corsica,  on  his  flight  from  Provence,  and  here  he 
conceived  his  plan  of  recovering  his  Neapolitan  kingdom  by  a 
daring  and  chivalric  expedition. 

Our  interest  is  again  excited  by  the  adventures  of  a  gallant 
cavalier  in  this  wondrous  island,  where  royal  crowns  seemed  to 
grow  wild  on  the  trees,  like  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides. 

Tire  end  of  Murat  is  scarcely  less  affecting  than  that  of  an- 
other roan,  who  shone  for  a  time  in  the  world,  like  a  splendid 
meteor,  and  then  suddenly  fell  into  darkness. 

After  his  last  rash  campaign  in  Italy,  Murat  fled  to  France. 
In  fear  of  death,  wandering  among  the  vineyards  and  thickets, 
he  had  kept  himself  concealed  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
coast  of  Toulon.  An  old  grenadier  supplied  him  with  food,  and 
saved  his  life.  The  same  Marquis  de  Riviere,  whom  Murat, 
after  the  conspiracy  of  George  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru,  had 
20*  (233) 
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magnanimously  saved,  sent  soldiers  after  the  fugitive  to  tak« 
him,  dead  or  alive.  In  his  sad  condition,  Joachim  formed  the 
design  of  seeking  a  refuge  among  the  people  of  Corsica,  with 
whom  hospitality  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion. 

He  left  his  hiding-place,  reached  the  shore,  and  there  em- 
barked in  a  boat,  which  bore  him  in  safety  through  storm  and 
sea  to  Corsica.  He  landed  at  Bastia,  August  25th,  1815,  and 
hearing  that  general  Franceschetti,  who  had  formerly  served  in 
his  guard  in  Naples,  was  in  Vescovato,  he  immediately  repaired 
to  his  house.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  father-in-law  of 
the  general,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  In  his  memoir  of 
Murat's  residence  in  Corsica,  and  his  closing  history,  Frances- 
chetti says:  '' A  man  presented  himself  to  me  closely  enveloped 
in  a  hooded  cloak,  his  head  buried  in  a  cap  of  black  silk,  with 
a  thick  beard,  and  wearing  the  pantaloons,  gaiters  and  shoes 
of  a  common  soldier ;  his  face  was  haggard  from  misery.  I 
was  greatly  astonished  to  recognize  beneath  this  coarse  disguise 
the  late  magnificent  king  Joachim.  An  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise burst  from  ray  lips,  and  I  prostrated  myself  at  his  feet." 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  Bastia  at  the  news  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  several  Corsican  oflBcers  hastened 
to  Vescovato  to  offer  him  their  services.  The  commander  at 
Bastia,  Colonel  Verricre,  was  in  consternation.  He  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  gendarmes  with  an  officer  to  Vescovato,  to  arrest 
Joachim  on  the  spot.  But  the  people  of  the  place  immediately 
look  up  arms  to  vindicate  the  ancient  right  of  hospitality,  and 
the  troop  returned  without  accomplishing  their  mission.  When 
the  report  spread  abroad,  that  king  Murat  had  appealed  to 
the  hospitality  of  the  Corsicans,  and  that  his  person  was  threat- 
ened, the  people  assembled  in  arms  from  all  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vescovato,  and  there  formed  a  camp  to  de- 
fend their  guest ;  so  that,  in  a  few  days,  Murat  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  small  army.  Poor  Joachim  ^was  enraptured 
with  the  evvivas  of  the  Corsicans.  It  was  proposed  to  him  to 
make  himself  king  of  the  island,  but  his  thoughts  were  exclu- 
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sively  directed  to  his  beautiful  Naples.  The  acclaiming  multitude 
revived  his  feelings  as  a  king.  "  If  these  Corsicans,*'  said  he, 
"  who  owe  me  nothing,  are  so  warm  in  their  attachment,  how 
much  more  so,  will  be  my  Neapolitan  subjects,  upon  whom  I 
have  conferred  so  many  benefits.*' 

The  resolution  to  reconquer  his  lost  crown  of  Naples,  was 
nnalterably  taken ;  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  who,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Elba,  had  intrepidly  debarked  on  the  soil  of  France, 
deterred  him  not.  The  son  of  fortune  was  determined  to  make 
a  last  venture,  and  to  win  back  his  crown,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt 

The  house  of  Ceccaldi,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  the  rendezvous 
of  many  nobles  and  officers,  who  had  come  from  far  and  near 
to  see  Murat,  and  proffer  him  their  services.  He  had  formed 
his  plans.  He  summoned  Baron  Barbara,  a  Maltese,  and  one 
of  his  old  officers  of  marine,  from  Elba,  who  had  fled  thither 
for  an  asylum,  in  order  to  concert  some  measures  with  him, 
touching  the  coast  of  Calabria,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted. He  despatched  a  Corsican,  as  secret  messenger,  to 
Naples,  to  open  communications  with  his  friends  there,  and  to 
procure  money.  He  bought  three  vessels  in  Bastia,  which 
were  to  receive  him  and  his  friends  on  the  coast  of  Mariana, 
but  the  French  got  wind  of  this  fact,  and  confiscated  them. 
Judicious  counsellors  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Murat 
from  his  desperate  undertaking.  The  idea  was  ineradicably 
fixed  in  his  mind  that  the  Neapolitans  loved  him,  and  that  he 
needed  only  to  set  foot  on  the  Calabrian  shore,  to  be  carried  in 
triumph  to  his  capital.  People  came  from  Naples  and  assured 
nim  that  king  Ferdinand  was  detested  there,  and  that  the  res- 
toration of  Murat  to  the  throne  was  anxiously  desired. 

Two  English  officers  came  over  from  Genoa  to  Yescovato, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  conduct  king  Joachim  in  safety  to 
England.  But  Murat  angrily  rejected  this  proposition,  for  he 
remembered  how  England  had  treated  Napoleon,  who  had 
thrown  himself  on  its  generosity.  His  situation  in  Vescovato, 
as  well  as  that  of  Ins  noble  hosts,  Ceccaldi  and  Franceschetti, 
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daily  grew  more  daegerou!;,  as  the  Bourbon  conimaniier  liad 
already  issacd  a.  proclemmalion  declunng  all  ae  enemies  and 
traitors  of  the  country,  ivho  should  follow  Joachim  Mnrat,  or 
grant  him  an  asylum. 
Mural,  in  consequence,  resolved  to  leave  Veseovato,  as  soon 


as  possible.     He  ondcavourp''  ' 
conSscated  vessels,  and  foi 
Antonio  Galloni,  the  comm 
he  had  once  been  amimiSci 
he  conid  not  assist  him  in  tn 
over,  received  orders  fromVe 
the  following  day,  with  sii 
jjrisoner.     But  oat  or  rcgan 
he  ivoulU  wait  four  tiaTs  more, 


"ure  the  restitution  of  his 
pose  addressed  himself  to 
lalagna,  to  whoso  brother 
tor.  Giilloiii  repiJcd,  that 
,  and  that  be  hod,  morc- 
»  march  to  Vescovnto,  on 
1  men,  and  to  take  him 
misfortunes  of  the  king, 
mnly  proini.-ic 


to  pnrsue  him ;  if  within  that  space  of  time  he  should  withdraw 
from  Veseovato. 

When  Captain  Moretti  returned  with  this  message,  Mnrat 
shed  tears.  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  I  am  so  an- 
fortunate  1  I  buy  vessels  to  sail  from  Corsica,  and  they  are  con- 
fiscated ;  I  bum  with  impatience  to  leave  the  island,  and  they 
bar  np  every  avenue  of  escape.  Well  1  I  will  dismiss  the  gal- 
lant souls  who  defend  my  person,  and  will  expose  my  naked 
breast  to  Galloui,  or  I  will  find  a  means  of  delivering  myself 
from  the  bitter  and  crael  fate  which  now  perseentea  me," — with 
this  he  looked  at  bis  pistols  on  the  table.  In  the  meantime, 
Franeeschetti  entered  the  room,  and  in  an  agitated  tone,  said 
to  Mnrat,  that  the  Corsicana  would  never  suffer  any  harm  to  be 
done  him.  "  No,"  replied  Joachim,  "  I  will  not  permit  Cor- 
Rica  to  be  involved  in  any  trouble  on  my  account ;  I  mnst  be 

The  four  days  had  passed,  and  Galloni  presented  himself  with 
his  troops  before  Veseovato.  But  the  people  stood  ready  to 
deliver  him  battle  -,  hostilities  commenced,  and  Galloni  retired, 
for  Murat  had  also  left  the  place. 

He  had  departed  from  Veseovato  on  the  ITth  of  September, 
in  company  with  Franeeschetti,  and  some  officers  and  veterans. 
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and  nnder  an  escort  of  five  hundred  armed  men.  He  had  re- 
solved to  go  to  Ajaccio,  and  sail  from  thence.  Wherever  he 
showed  himself,  in  Oascina,  Tavagna,  Moriani,  Oampoloro,  the 
people  ran  to  greet  him  with  enthusiastic  shouts.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  each  commune  accompanied  him  to  the  confines  of  the 
next.  In  San  Pietro  di  Yenaco,  the  priest  Muracciole  met  him 
with  a  numerous  company,  and  presented  him  with  a  beautiful 
Corsican  horse.  Murat  immediately  mounted  it,  and  galloped 
on  it  along  the  road  as  proudly  as  he  once  rode  through  the 
streets  of  Milan,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  and  Naples,  and  oyer 
his  many  fields  of  battle. 

In  Vivario  he  lodged  under  the  roof  of  the  aged  pastor, 
Pentalacci,  who,  for  forty  years  had  given  an  asylum  to 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Oorsicans  in  times  of  danger, 
and  had  once  also  sheltered  the  young  Napoleon  when  the 
Paolists  were  seeking  for  his  life.  At  breakfast  Joachim  asked 
the  old  man  what  he  thought  of  his  expedition  to  Naples.  "  I 
am  a  poor  pastor,"  he  said,  ''and  know  nothing  of  war  or 
diplomacy,  but  I  should  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  your 
majesty's  recovering  at  present  a  throne,  which  you  could  not 
once  maintain  at  the  head  of  your  army."  Murat  replied,  in  a 
confident  tone,  **  I  am  as  sure  of  regaining  my  throne,  as  I  am 
that  I  hold  this  napkin  in  my  hand." 

Joachim  sent  Franceschetti  before  him  to  Ajaccio,  to  ascer- 
tain what  kind  of  reception  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  there. 
For,  since  his  arrival  in  Corsica,  Napoleon's  relatives  of  that 
place  had  taken  no  notice  of  him,  and  he  had  therefore  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  Bocognano,  until  all  was  ready  for  his 
embarkation  at  Ajaccio.  Franceschetti  wrote  to  him  that  the 
population  of  Ajaccio  were  intoxicated  with  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  king  Murat  within  their  walls,  and  that  they  urgently 
invited  him  to  come  among  them. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Murat,  for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  entered  Ajaccio  ;  the 
first  time  that  he  visited  it,  was  in  company  with  Napoleon  on 
the  return  from  Egypt,  when  covered  with  glory  and  laurels 
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Upon  his  entrance,  all  the  bells  rang  a  Jabilant  peal,  the  people 
cheered  him  with  shouts,  bonfires  blaaced  in  the  streets^  aod  all 
the  houses  were  illuminated.  The  authorities  of  the  town 
immediately  withdrew,  and  Napoleon'^  relatires,  the  Ramolioo 
family,  also  kept  out  of  the  way :  only  Signora  Paravisini  had 
sufficient  courage  and  loYe  to  remain,  to  embrace  her  relatiTe, 
and  to  offer  him  the  hospitality  <^  her  house.  Mnrat,  however, 
deemed  it  best  to  take  lodgings  in  the  locanda. 

The  garrison  of  Ajaccio  was  Corsican,  and  thorooghlj  de- 
Yoted  to  Mnrat.  The  commandant  shut  it  up  in  the  fortresB, 
and  placed  the  town  in  a  state  of  siege.  Murat  now  made  his 
preparations  for  departure ;  he  also  had  printed  a  proclamation 
of  thirty-six  articles,  addressed  to  the  Neapolitan  people. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  an  officer  in  the  English  service, 
of  the  name  of  Maceroni,  landed  on  the  island,  and  requested 
an  audience  with  Murat.  He  brought  passports  for  him  from 
Mcttemich,  signed  by  him,  Charles  Stuart,  and  Swartzenberg. 
He  was  described  in  it  as  Count  Lipona,  an  anagram  of  Napoli 
(Naples),  and  he  was  guaranteed  an  asylum  in  German  Aus- 
tria or  Bohemia.  He  invited  Maceroni  to  dinner.  His  gnest 
gave  hiui  a  particular  account  of  the  last  military  actions  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  :  he  dwelt  with  much 
emphasis  on  the  unflinching  coolness  with  which  the  English 
infantry  preserved  their  squares  unbroken  from  the  furious 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry.  "  Had  I  been  there,"  inter- 
rupted Murat,  '*  I  would  have  penetrated  them."  "  Your 
majesty  may  have  ridden  down  Prussian  or  Austrian  squares, 
but  never  those  of  the  English,"  responded  Maceroni.  Murat, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire,  exclaimed,  **Yes,  I  would  also  have 
broke  through  the  English  squares,  for  all  Europe  knows  that 
I  never  charged  at  a  square  that  I  did  not  penetrate  it." 

Murat  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  accept  the  offer  of  Metter- 
nich,  but  he  finally  declared  tliat  he  must  go  to  Naples,  to 
reconquer  his  kingdom.  Maceroni,  in  tears,  begged  him  to 
desist  from  his  perilous  enterprise,  wliilo  there  was  yet  time. 
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but  the  king  refased  to  yield,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  nega- 
tive answer. 

At  twelve  o'clock  of  the  same  night,  the  unfortunate  Marat 
entered  his  boat,  and,  as  his  little  squadron  was  making  its 
way  out  of  the  harbour  of  Ajaccio,  the  commandant  fired  some 
cannon  shots  at  it,  which,  it  was  said,  were  merely  blank  car- 
tridges. The  little  fleet  consisted  of  five  vessels,  and  the  Scor- 
ridora,  a  swift-sailing  felucca,  under  the  command  of  Barbara. 
Marat  had  taken  with  him  about  two  hundred  men,  including 
the  under  officers  and  twenty-two  officers,  besides  a  small  num- 
ber of  sailors. 

His  voyage  was  not  favoured  by  the  same  good  fortune 
as  that  which  accompanied  Napoleon,  when  he  sailed  from  Elba 
with  eight  hundred  men,  to  win  back  his  crown.  It  was  but 
seven  months  before  Murat's  departure  from  Corsica,  that  the 
emperor  had  sailed  from  that  adjacent  island.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  Murat,  how,  agitated  by  doubt  and  uncertainty,  he 
hovered  over  the  coast  of  Calabria ;  how  he  was  abandoned  by 
the  barks;  how  the  warning  hand  of  destiny,  as  it  were, 
repelled  him  from  the  hostile  shore ;  how  he  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  sail  to  Trieste  for  Austria  j  and  how,  at  last,  the  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  ambition  induced  him  to  land  at  Pizzo, 
where,  within  a  few  hours  after  his  debarkation,  he  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  condemned  to  death,  and  shot. 

'*  Murat,"  said  to  me  the  person  who  related  me  so  much  of 
what  he  had  seen  of  him,  with  his  own  eyes,  during  his  stay  in 
Ajaccio,  "  was  a  great  chevalier,  but  a  man  of  little  sense." 
That  was  indeed  true.  He  was  the  hero  of  an  historical 
romance,  a  genuine  paladin,  and  one  cannot  lay  aside  his 
biography,  without  being  deeply  affected.  He  sat  better  on  a 
horse,  than  on  a  throne.  He  never  learned  to  rule ;  he  had 
only,  what  bom  kings  often  want,  a  princely  carriage  and 
figure,  and  the  courage  to  act  the  king,  and  he  was  never  more 
one,  than  when  he  descended  from  his  throne.  This  waiter  in 
nis  father's  tavern,  abbe,  and  dismissed  under  officer,  stood 
more  royally  before  his  executioners,  than  Louis  XVI.,  of  the 
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hoase  of  Capet,  and  died  as  proudly  as  Charles  of  England,  of 
the  hoQsc  of  Stuart. 

A  servant  maid  showed  me  the  chamber  which  Marat  had 
occupied  in  Franceschetti's  house.  The  battles  in  which  he 
had  figured,  as  Marengo,  Eylan,  Aboukir,  and  Borodino, 
covered  the  walls.  My  glance  first  lighted  on  his  portrait. 
The  wild  eye,  the  brown  curling  hair  falling  over  his  brow,  the 
soft  romantic  features,  the  fanciful  white  costume,  and  the  red 
scarf,  could  belong  to  no  other  than  Murat.  Beneath  the  por- 
trait I  read  these  words :  "1815.  Tradito  !  !  !  abhandonato  !  !  1 
October  IZth,  assassinato  !  !  P^  Betrayed!!  I  Abandoned!!! 
Murdered ! !  I  The  indignant  expressions,  no  doubt,  of  Fran- 
ceschetti,  who  accompanied  him  to  Pizzo.  The  portrait  of  the 
general  hangs  alongside  of  that  of  Murat,  his  martial  figure 
and  cast  iron  countenance  presenting  a  lively  contrast  with  the 
troubadour  features  of  Joachim.  Franceschetti  sacrificed  him- 
self for  Murat,  abandoning  his  wife  and  children,  and,  although 
he  disapproved  of  the  expedition  of  his  former  king,  he  fol- 
lowed him,  and  to  the  last  moment  refused  to  leave  him.  A 
fine  trait  of  his  magnanimity  is  related  of  him  :  when  the  furi- 
ous bands  at  Pizzo  pressed  around  Murat,  and  treated  him 
with  such  violence,  Franceschetti  riished  forward,  and  ex- 
claimed: "I,  I  am  Murat!"  A  sabre  stroke  prostrated  him 
to  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  moment,  Murat  advancing,  made 
himself  known.  All  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  taken 
with  Murat  at  Pizzo,  were  cast  into  prison,  wounded  as  they 
were.  After  Murat's  execution,  they  and  Franceschetti  were 
incarcerated  in  the  citadel  of  Capri,  where  they  remained 
a  long  time,  awaiting  death,  until  they  were,  unexpectedly, 
pardoned  by  King  Ferdinand.  Franceschetti,  thereupon,  re-, 
turned  to  Corsica,  but  he  had  hardly  landed  there,  before  ho 
was  arrested  by  the  French  for  high  treason,  and  carried  to 
.he  fortress  at  Marseilles.  The  unfortunate  roan  was  confined 
for  several  years  in  the  prisons  of  Provence,  but  he  was  at  last 
set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  family.  His  fortune 
had  been  ruined  through  Murat :  in  his  necessity,  after  having 
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risked  bis  life  for  the  sake  of  his  king,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
send  his  wife  to  Caroline,  the  widow  of  Mnrat,  at  Vienna,  to 
reclaim  a  part  of  his  loans  to  her  hasband ;  this  mission  having 
failed,  he  instituted  a  suit  for  the  claim  against  the  ex-queen, 
which  he  also  lost.  Franceschetti  died  in  1836.  His  two 
sons,  retired  officers,  are  among  the  most  distingaished  citizens 
of  Corsica,  aud  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  devotion  to  agriculture,  and  the  improvements  they  have 
introduced  in  its  practice  in  the  island. 

His  widow,  Catherine  Ceccaldi,  yet  lives  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  the  same  house  in  which  she  once  entertained  Murat  as  a 
guest.  I  found  the  old  lady  in  an  upper  room,  engaged  in  house- 
hold labours,  and  surrounded  by  doves,  which,  on  my  entrance, 
flew  out  of  the  window — a  scene  which  convinced  me  that  the 
healthy  and  simple  nature  of  the  Corsicans  prevails  alike  in 
the  houses  of  the  cultivated  classes,  as  in  those  of  the  peasants. 
I  thought  of  the  brilliant  youth,  which  this  lady  had  passed,  in 
the  dazzling  court  of  Murat  at  Naples,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, she,  herself,  reminded  me  of  that  period,  when 
General  Franceschetti,  with  Colletta,  who  has  also  published  a 
history  of  the  latter  days  of  Murat,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
French  sovereign  of  Naples.  It  is  encouraging  to  behold  a 
strong  nature,  which  has  triumphantly  outlived  the  many 
storms  of  life,  preserving  its  equanimity  under  great  reverses  of 
fortune.  I  regarded  this  worthy  matron  with  reverent  respect, 
as,  while  speaking  of  the  past,  she  was  carefully  engaged  in 
shelling  beans,  for  the  dinner  of  her  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. She  alluded  to  the  stay  of  Murat  in  her  house :  *'  Fran- 
ceschetti," said  she, ''  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  rash  undertaking,  but  Mnrat,  in  a  tone 
of  bitterest  grief,  replied :  *  You  also  wish  to  leave  me  I  Oh  my 
Corsicans  are  ready  to  forsake  me  I'  One  could  not  withstand 
his  appeals." 

As  I  pursued  my  journey  further  from  Ycscovato  to  Casinca, 
my  thoughts  were  involuntarily  engrossed  by  Murat.  I  could 
not  think  of  him,  without  comparing  him  with  the  adventurer, 
21 
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Baron  Tbeodoro  of  NeiihofT,  who  bod  landed  on  tliis  coast, 
eerenty-niiie  jeara  bufore,  costumed  in  the  aame  Tantastic  and 
cariooa  style,  as  tlmt  in  niiich  Joadiini  was  accnstomeil  to  cqaip 
himself  Neulioff  was,  in  Corsica,  tbo  rorerunner  of  those  mco 
who  conquered  tlic  finest  cronna  in  the  world.  Napoleon  oI>- 
taincd  the  imperial  crown  ;  Joseph,  that  of  Spain ;  Louis,  thul 


or  Holland ;  Jerome,  tlie  Ci 
dure,  king  oT  tfie  Coraicant 
Murat  conqnercd,  aa  an  i 
two  Sicilies;  and  Bernad., 
vians,  the   oldest  knights  >^. 
years  hcfore  Theodore,  in 
island  kiogdom  of  chival 
ceiitnry,  the  chivalroos  taic. 


iVestphalia,  wheucc  Tbeu- 
lis  origin.  Besides  lhes<!, 
the  Normau  crown  of  tlio 
if  the  chiralric  Scandinn- 
le.  Ccrifantes,  a  hundred 
)  Pauza,  had  riclicnled  tbe 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
^  Arthur,  and  the  knigbla 


of  the  roand  table,  repeated  on  tbe  conGnes  of  Spain,  ii 
island  of  Corsica,  through  tbe  nineteenth  century,  down  to  the 
clear  daylight  of  our  own  times. 

Don  Quixote  and  tbe  Spanish  romances,  often  came  to  mind 
in  Corsica,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  aa  if  the  noble  knight  of  La 
Mancha  was  again  riding  throngh  the  world.  Ancient  Span- 
ish names  have  become  historical,  which  seemed  to  the  worid, 
as  romantically  strange  as  Theeena,  Dnke  of  Athens,  io  A(id- 
summer  Night's  Dretun. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CHRISTIAN    RUINS. 

Qae  todo  se  pasa  en  florei, 

MU  amores, 

Que  todo  80  pasa  on  flores. 

Spanish  tong. 

Not  far  from  Yescovato  is  the  little  village  of  Yenzolasco. 
A  charmiDg  path  leads  to  it  over  the  hills,  and  through  chestnut 
forests.  On  the  way,  I  passed  the  abandoned  Capuchin  con- 
vent of  Yescovato,  which,  built  of  brown  granite,  and  with  a 
roof  of  black  slate,  is  picturesquely  situated,  in  the  midst  of 
green  foliage,  on  a  commanding  height. 

In  these  excursions  through  the  beautiful  chestnut  woods,  all 
sense  of  fatigue  is  forgotten  in  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountain  scenery,  and  the  variegated  prospects  of 
the  smiling  plain  of  Golo  far  beneath,  dotted  with  villages,  and 
the  wide  surface  of  the  flashing  sea.  I  passed  several  villages, 
around  whose  walled  fountains,  women  and  girls  were  drawing 
water  in  their  round  jars,  some  with  the  spindle  in  hand,  as 
Peter  Cyrnaeus  says.  Before  Yenzolasca,  by  the  road-side, 
stands  an  elegant  tomb  of  the  Casablanca  family,  which  also 
originated  in  Yescovato,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  island.  The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  present  senator 
Casablanca,  were  distinguished  for  their  military  actions.  Raf- 
faello  Casablanca,  commander-in-chief  of  Corsica,  in  1793, 
senator  and  peer  of  France,  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1826.  Lucius  Casablanca,  Corsican  deputy  to  the  convention, 
was  captain  of  the  admiral's  ship,  Orient,  in  the  sea-fight  of 
Aboukir.  When  Admiral  Brueys  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball, 
Casabianca  undertook  the  command  of  the  vessel ;  she  soon 
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after  took  Grc ;  ko  saved  the  greater  part  or  tlic  crcir,  but  he, 
himself,  rerased  to  abandon  tbc  sliip.  His  yonng  son,  (jiocanle, 
a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  his 
father's  side ;  and  when  the  powdvr  mitgaziae  exploded,  «rtis 
blovn  into  the  air,  with  hid  father,  Wlicrcrer  one  travels  in 
Corsica,  ho  raecla  with  darino'  pxamnlea  of  heroism,  and  palri- 
otic  dcvoiion. 


.  neat  chnrch,  the  choir  of 
□plaint  was  made  at  the 
conded  with  the  moH('y 
carved  work.  The  only 
a,  is  in  the  adornment  of 
ny  one  of  these  edifices, 
rnaratntcil  wilh  paintinf;^, 


Tenzolasca  is  a  small  place, 
which  was  being  painted ;  ii 
knavery  of  the  artist,  who 
appropriated  for  the  gildinR 
laxnry  which  the  Corsicane 
their  chnrchcs,  and  there  ii 
small  as  it  may  be,  tlmt  h  not  gaily 
and  gilded  altar  pieces. 

From  the  plntform,  on  which  the  chnrch  of  Venzojasca  stands, 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  sea,  and  the  mountain  range  of 
Castagniccia,  sweeping  in  am  phi  theatrical  form,  with  its  green 
declivities  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-coast.  They  are  all 
covered  to  their  summits  with  chestnut  woods,  and  at  their 
feet  are  extensive  olive  groves,  whose  silver  gray  colour  pic- 
turesquely contrasts  with  the  deep  green  of  the  chestnut  foliage. 
Emerging  from  this  verdant  mass,  are  visible  the  villages  of 
Sorbo,  Pcnta,  and  Castcllare,  and  high  up  among  the  ctonds, 
Oreto,  with  its  dark  church  towers. 

The  sun  was  declining  in  the  heavens  as  I  ascended  the 
mountains.  I  came  across  another  deserted  monastery,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Franciscans ;  it  lay  almost  bnried  up  in 
the  thick  growth  of  trees  and  vines.  As  I  entered  the  court- 
yard, and  the  church  of  the  cloister,  I  was  surprised  at  the  wild 
desolation  of  the  place.  The  stone  slabs  of  the  graves  were 
open,  as  if  the  dead  had  burst  them,  to  fly  to  heaven ;  sculls 
lay  scattered  around,  and  the  Christian  symbol  wns  prostrate 
in  the  sea  of  flowering  plants  that  covered  the  spot. 
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THE  CLOISTER  OF  VENZOLASCA 

TRAirSFIGURATIOX. 

Wandoring  along,  by  devious  ways, 

Within  a  deep  and  shady  wood. 
At  setting  snn,  amid  the  maze, 

Before  a  cloister's  walls  I  stood. 

The  cmmbling  gateway,  open  wide. 

With  tangled  ivy  was  o'ergrown ; 
And,  as  a  guardian,  by  its  side, 

An  aged  olive  stood,  alone. 

Like  the  old  porter,  seemed  the  tree 

To  ask  the  pilgrim  in  to  share 
The  convent's  hospitality. 

And  pass  an  hour  in  rest  and  prayer. 

But  now,  its  inmates  were  no  more. 

The  merry  monks  had  passed  away — 
And  weeds  and  brambles  revelled  o'er 

The  garden  walks,  in  wild  decay. 

And  yet,  along  the  mouldy  wall, 

The  clustering  vine,  still  fresh  and  green, 
J)id  good  old  memories  yet  recall 

Of  many  a  bright  and  festive  scone. 

And  lo !  within  the  court-yard,  lone, 

A  holy  crucifix  was  found. 
But  fallen  from  the  martyr-throne 

The  figure  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Lay  in  the  foliage,  half  concealed. 

While  clung  a  vine  about  the  feet, 
Like  the  fair  Magdalen,  who  kneeled 

To  bathe  them  with  her  kisses  sweet. 

And  at  the  head  a  drooping  rose 

Seemed  to  address  a  willow  near 
As  John  beloved  soothed  Mary's  woes, 

While  thus  sweet  accents  reached  my  ear; 

**  Oh  I  with  sorrow  do  not  repine, 
For  earth  can  afford  no  such  joy 
As  a  lamented  death  divine, 

After  a  life  of  love  without  nlloy." 

21* 
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n  ths  mjilery, 
And  sadly  turned  m;  thgogbts  ftbi 
'hen  eeoniecl  Ibo 
"In  tho  bcginn'mo 


THB  GAt  CtlL 

Aa  )n  Ibe  eloiaU  toad, 

A  BhMlsred  i\ 
And,  witti  B  mnl 

HD![>itabl;  dia 

It  \aj  not  nflglooted  on  the  groand. 
For  o'er  iu  n&ked,  hollow  brow, 

The  blooming  elematia  bad  wannd 
A  leafy  uid  protoflting  boagh. 


.ingty,  the  ikall  did  npuk: 


Thii  pirnblB  wu  m7  ooosUnt  Uitme : 
I  UD  the  rlnestock,  700  the  Trait; 

With  lhi»  my  diicoune  did  ever  t«em : 
Iu  eeoie  wai  pli^n  boyood  dispute. 

Aod  eimple  wu  my  lacramsDt 
The  holy  snpper**  leuon  divine ; 

The  grsale«t  blesaing  (o  morlala  >ent 
Ib  the  gotdcD  graia  and  ruby  wine. 

I  lerved  them  to  muiy  a  sniut. 
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Now  be  my  ffnest,  eigoj  the  wine. 

The  cloistor's  clasters  freely  relish ; 
And  may  thy  brow,  in  death,  like  mine, 

It«  Ariendly  foliage  embellish." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOSPITALITY   AND   DOMESTIC   LIFE   IN   ORETO. 

It  nerer  wa«  oar  guise 
To  slight  the  poor  or  aught  humane  despise. 
For  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door, 
Tis  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  the  poor. — Odynty, 

Between  orchards  of  fruit,  whose  walls  were  overrun  by  the 
beautiful  clematis  vine,  and  through  chestnut  woods,  I  ascended 
the  mountiiin  for  two  hours  more,  to  Oreto,  the  most  elevated 
village  of  Cascina.  Oreto  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word,  Oros,  which  signifies  mountain;  it  is  picturesquely 
situated,  on  the  peak  of  a  green  mountain.  A  huge  granite 
block  raises  its  gray  head  from  the  midst  of  the  village,  like 
the  base  of  an  Herculean  statue.  To  reach  this  place,  we  were 
obliged  to  climb  along  a  narrow  path,  in  many  places  traversed 
by  streams  of  water. 

On  surmounting  the  ascent,  I  entered  upon  the  place^  or 
square  of  the  village,  which  lay  upon  a  platform  of  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  houses,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  in  the 
back  ground.  The  pastor  was  taking  a  walk  with  his  clerk, 
and  the  peasants  were  tranquilly  enjoying  a  Sabbath  holiday. 
I  went  up  to  a  group,  and  asked  if  there  was  a  locanda  in  the 
place.  "  No,"  replied  one,  *'  we  have  no  locanda,  but  I  offer 
you  my  house,  where  you  are  welcome  to  all  it  contains."  I 
accepted  the  offer  with  pleasure,  and  followed  my  host.  Before 
I  reached  his  house,  Marcantonio  insisted  on  my  seeing  the 
village  fountain,  the  pride  of  the  place,  and  tasting  its  water, 
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which  is  the  best  in  the  wliolo  district  of  Gasciaa.  Notiritb- 
Gtanding  my  fatignp,  I  acconipaoicd  the  Corsican,  and  foand 
it  an  ice-cold  stream,  abandontly  gushing  forth  in  five  jeta, 
from  a  very  tasteful  little  teraple. 

I  was  greeted  in  Marcf  "*'"■'''''■  '■oose,  in  a  frank  and  cop- 
dial  manner,  by  hia  wife  :  me  good  erening,  and 
immediately  vfcnt  into  tb  >  cook  a  meal.     My  hort 
conducted  me  to  his  best  i  I  was  surprised  to  Gnd  ft 
little  library,  which,  howev                     religions  works,  inherited    i 
from  some  ancestor.     "I                    uatc,"  said  Marcantonio,  f 
"for  I  hare  no  learning,                      poor.     Forthia  reason,  I  I 
mnst  remain  liere  in  the  i                   instead  of  going  over  to  ' 
the  continent,  and  obtaining  an  office.     I  observed  this  n 
in  brown  jacket  and  Phrygian  cap  somewhat  more  closely.   He 
had  a  dark,  passion-furrowed  countenance,  rigidly  severe  in 
expression,  and  his  speech  was  short,  decisive,  and  bitter  in  its 
tone;  I  never  saw  him  smile,  and  he  evidently  possessed  an 
ambitions  soul,  that  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  seclusion  of  his  monn- 
ttun  home.     Such  men  are  not  rare  in  Corsica,  for  the  example 
of  many  families  entices  people  from  the  villages,  where,  in  the 
meanest  cottages,  family  portraits  of  senators,  generals,  and 
prefects  are  to  he  met  with. 

Marcantonio's  daughter,  a  pretty  yonng  girl,  of  a  plump 
fignre,  entered  the  room.  Without  taking  any  other  notice  of 
the  presence  of  a  guest,  she  asked  alond,  and  in  the  most  naive 
manner :  "  Who  is  the  stranger,  father  ?  Is  he  a  Frenchman, 
and  what  does  he  want  in  Oreto  7"  I  told  her  I  was  a  Ger- 
man, which  she  did  not  understand.  Jnlia  went  to  help  her 
mother  prepare  the  meal. 

It  was  soon  ready,  and  was  the  richest  a  poor  man  could 
afford,  consisting  of  vegetable  soup,  a  small  piece  of  meat,  in 
especial  honour  of  the  guest,  and  bread,  and  peaches.  The 
daughter  served  up  the  meal,  but,  after  the  Corsican  cnstom, 
neither  she  nor  her  mother  participated  in  it;  the  host  alone 
took  a  seat  with  me  at  the  table. 

After  the  repast,  he  conducted  me  to  the  little  chnrch  of 
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Orcto,  and  to  the  edge  of  the  mountain  shelf,  to  enjoy  the 
incomparably  beantifal  prospect.  The  young  curate,  and  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  peasants  accompanied  us  thither.  It 
was  a  fresh,  delightful,  and  bright  sunny  afternoon.  I  was 
struck  with  surprise  at  the  unexpected  magnificence  of  the  spec- 
tacle ;  at  my  feet  I  saw  the  chestnut-covered  mountains  sinking 
to  the  plains,  which,  like  immense  gardens,  extended  to  the 
sea-shore,  traversed  in  meandering  courses  by  the  Golo  and 
Fiumalto  rivers,  and  fringed  by  the  beaming  sea,  on  whose 
horizon  loomed  up  the  islands  of  Capra?a,  Elba,  and  Monte 
Christo.  The  view  embraced  the  whole  line  of  the  coast  as 
far  as  Bastia,  and  southwardly  to  San  Nicolao — in  the  interior, 
mountain  succeeded  to  mountain,  their  summits  crowned  with 
villages. 

I  took  pleasure,  in  the  presence  of  the  little  community  that 
had  gathered  around  me,  to  praise  the  island,  which  is  as 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  as  the  history  of  its 
heroic  people.  The  young  curate  zealously  endorsed  my  eulo- 
giuras,  the  peasants  also  supported  them,  and  each  rivalled  the 
other  in  commendation  of  his  native  country.  I  perceived  that 
the  people  were  perfectly  at  home  in  the  history  of  their  coun- 
try ;  the  curate,  in  particular,  excited  my  astonishment  by  the 
sagacity  and  force  of  his  remarks.  Speaking  of  Paoli,  on  one 
occasion,  he  said :  '*  His  was  the  age  of  action ;  the  men  of 
Orezza  spoke  little,  but  they  performed  a  great  deal.  Had  the 
present  times  produced  a  single  man  like  the  great  and  self- 
sacrificing  soul  of  Paoli,  there  would  be  a  different  state  of 
things  in  the  world.  But  the  present  is  the  age  of  chimeras 
and  feathers,  and  yet  man  is  not  made  to  fly."  I  gladly 
accompanied  the  curate  to  his  parsonage,  a  poor  house  of 
dark  stone.  But  his  study  was  a  neat  little  room,  with  a 
library  of  some  two  hundred  volumes.  I  passed  a  pleasant 
hour  with  ray  cultivated  and  intelligent  friend,  conversing  over 
a  bottle  of  delicious  wine,  while  Marcantonio  sat  by  in  dumb 
silence,  without  once  opening  his  lips.  As  we  were  speaking 
of  Aleria,  I  made  some  inquiry  touching  Roman  antiquities  in 
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Cursicii;  Marcantonio  suddenly  intcrraptcd  ns,  anii,  in  a  cnrt 
Biid  Berioua  nianiipr,  said  ;  "  Wc  linro  no  need  of  the  fame  of 
11  Oman  antiqaitioB,  tlmt  of  our  forefatlicrs  ia  enough  for  us." 
When   I   returned    to    Marcantonio'a  house,    I    found   the 


1  we  sat  around  the  table 
The  women  had  dressed 
sociable,  nnrestrained  in 
cans  all  are.  The  Corai- 
fatigable  activity ;  siihor- 
,  modestly  performing  a 
ir  rests  upon  them,  a  lot 
i  Albanians  and  Servians, 


mother  and  daughter  in  t' 
in  all  the  intimacy  of  a  fai 
tlioniselFes  up,  they  were 
luiinner,  and  ingeououg,  a'- 
can  women  are  famous  foi 
dinate   to   the  men,  and,  ■ 
menial  part,  all  the  burdea 
KiTiiilar  to  that  of  their  ses  amc.,„ 
and  other  warlike  people. 

I  described  to  them  the  great  cities  of  the  continent,  tlieir 
festivals  and  cDstomx,  aa  well  as  some  usages  of  my  native  coan- 
try.  They  expressed  no  surprise,  although  what  they  heard  was 
entirely  new  to  them,  and  Julia  bad  never  seen  any  city,  not 
even  Bastia  itself.     I  asked  the  yonng  girl  her  age. 

"  I  am  twenty  years  old,"  said  she. 

"  That  is  impossible.    Ton  have  hardly  seventeen  years." 

"  She  is  sixteen  years  old,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Do  you  not  know  your  own  birth-day,  Julia?" 

"  No ;  but  it  is  recorded  in  the  register,  and  the  mayor  must 
on  rely  know  it." 

The  mayor  is  thns  the  only  happy  person  who  can  celebrato 
the  birth-day  of  the  pretty  child,  if  he  puts  his  great  horn  spec- 
tacles on  bis  nose,  and  consults  the  register. 

"  How  do  you  amuse  yourself,  Julia  ?  Youth  most  have  its 
pleasures." 

"  I  have  enough  to  do,  for  my  brothers  have  need  of  some- 
thing or  other  every  moment.     On  Sundays,  I  go  to  mass." 

"  How  will  you  dress  to-morrow  V 

"  I  will  put  on  the  faldetta." 

She  took  the  foldctta  out  of  the  wardrobe,  and  put  it  on,  aud 
very  pretty  she  looked  in  it.  The  faldetta  is  a  long  garment, 
generally  of  black  colour,  the  back  extremity  of  which  is  thrown 
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over  the  head,  so  that  it  resembles  a  Dan's  hooded  cloak ;  it 
gives  dignity  to  elderly  women,  and  a  mysterious  and  attractive 
air  to  young  ones. 

The  women  asked  me  who  I  was.  This  was  rather  difficult 
to  answer.  I  drew  out  my  sketch  book;  and,  as  I  showed 
them  some  leaves,  I  said  that  I  was  a  painter. 

"  Have  you  come  to  the  village,"  said  Julia,  "  to  paint  the 
rooms  ?"  I  laughed  outright ;  for  the  question  was  a  rather 
sharp  criticism  of  my  Corsican  sketches. 

Marcantonio  very  gravely  said,  "  Say  no  more,  for  you 
understand  nothing  about  it." 

The  Corsican  woman  has  no  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts. 
She  reads  no  romances;  in  the  twilight  hours  she  plays  the 
citera,  and  sings  a  melancholy  vocero,  a  pretty  elegy — probably 
improvised  by  herself.  But  within  the  narrow  circle  of  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  she  preserves  her  soul  strong  and  healthy 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator — chaste  and  pious, 
capable  of  every  sacrifice,  and  of  those  heroic  resolutions  which 
the  poetry  of  civilization,  in  such  characters  as  Antigone  and 
Iphigenia,  represents  as  the  most  sublime  illustrations  of 
human  magnanimity. 

This  primitive  people  has  a  parallel  in  its  own  history  for 
every  great  action  of  antiquity. 

In  honour  of  the  young  Julia,  I  narrate  the  following  Cor- 
sican story,  which  is  historically  true,  as  all  that  I  have  intro- 
duced in  this  work 
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It  was  about  the  end  of  1768.  The  French  had  occupied 
Oletta,  a  considerable  town  in  the  district  of  Nebbio.  As  the 
post  was  one  of  gr.eat  importance,  on  account  of  its  situatioDi 
Pasquale  Paoli  had  concerted  secret  measures  with  the  inhabi- 
tants for  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  garrison,  which  num- 
bered about  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
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Murquis  lit  Arcambal.  But  the  French,  who  vere  <m  Ouat 
guard,  proclaimed  martial  law  id  OletU,  and  exercised  such  m 
rigid  discipliae  that  the  people  dared  not  move. 

A  death-like  stillness  reigned  in  Oletta. 

One  daf ,  daring  this  period,  a  yonng  man,  of  the  name  Of 
Uinlio  Saliceti,  left  the  place,  withont  pennission  of  the  Fnndi 
guard,  to  go  into  the  coantiy,  On  hia  retarn,  he  was  airested 
and  thrown  into  prison ;  from  whence,  after  a  short  confine- 
mcnt,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  yonng  man  went  from  the  prison  to  the  honse  of  hla 
relatives,  burning  with  rage  at  the  indignity  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  him.  As  be  passed  along,  be  mattered  to  himself, 
in  an  andible  tone,  a  carsc  against  the  detested  French,  which 
being  overheard  by  a  sergeant,  was  answered  by  a  blow  in  the 
face.  This  happened  before  the  honse,  at  the  window  of  which 
stood  the  Abbe  Saliccti,  a  kinsman  of  Gialio,  and  popalarly 
Eurnamed  I'evcriiio,  (Spanish  pepper)  from  his  hot  and  hasty 
temper.  AVlicn  I'e^erino  saw  his  kinsman  thus  struck  in  the 
face,  his  very  heart  seemed  to  burn  with  fire. 

As  Gialio,  out  of  his  senses  with  passion,  mshcd  into  the 
house,  Pcverino  took  him  into  lii^j  chamber.  After  awhile 
they  were  both  seen  to  issue  forth,  with  tranquil  but  uncom- 
monly stern  countenances. 

By  night  oilier  persons  entered  the  house  of  Salieeti,  where 
they  sat  down  together  in  consultation.  The  object  of  their 
meeting  was  to  devise  a  plan  for  blowing  np  the  church  of 
Olctla,  which  the  French  had  converted  into  a  barracks.  They 
resolved  to  liberate  tiieniBclvcs  and  satisfy  their  vengeance. 

They  dug  a  mine  from  Saliccti's  house  to  the  foundations  of 
the  church,  which  tlipy  filled  with  all  the  powder  tliey  had 
kept  concealed  from  the  search  of  the  enemy. 

The  church  wils  to  be  blown  up,  about  nighlfall,  on  the  13th 
of  January,  llfiil. 

Giulio';)  heart  was  bursting  with  exulting  fury.  "To-mor- 
row"— said  he,  with  emotion — "to-morrow!  Let  me  apply 
the  match.     They  struck  mc  in  tlic  face,  but  I  will  give  tliem 
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a  blow  that  will  send  them  to  the  clouds ;  I  will  scatter  them 
out  of  Oletta,  as  a  cannon  shot  disperses  a  waterspout." 

"But  the  women  and  children,  and  they  know  nothing  of  it! 
The  explosion  will  tear  the  adjoining  houses  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  to  pieces. 

They  must  be  warned.  We  must  order  them,  under  some 
pretext  or  other,  at  a  certain  hour,  quietly  and  noiselessly  to 
proceed  to  the  other  end  of  the  town." 

So  the  conspirators  did. 

When  the  fearful  evening  hour  of  the  morrow  had  arrived, 
the  old  people,  men,  women  and  children,  were  seen  in  dumb 
show,  with  uncertain  but  hurried  steps,  and  in  anxious  fear, 
moving  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  place,  and  there 
gathering  together  in  groups. 

The  suspicions  of  the  garrison  were  excited,  when  suddenly 
a  messenger  rode  at  full  speed  into  the  town,  from  General 
Grand  Maison,  with  intelligence  of  the  plot,  which  had  been 
revealed  to  him.  The  French  immediately  took  possession 
of  Saliceti's  house,  and  the  powder  mine,  and  prevented  the 
consummation  of  the  diabolical  scheme. 

Saliceti  and  a  few  of  the  conspirators,  with  desperate 
courage,  cut  their  way  through  the  hostile  ranks,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  eflFecting  their  escape  from  Oletta.  Others  of  them 
were  taken  and  put  in  chains.  The  court  martial  condemned 
fourteen  of  these  gallant  fellows  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  the  punishment  was  executed  on  seven  of  them. 

Seven  corpses  were  seen  publicly  exposed  on  the  square 
before  the  cloister  of  Oletta.  They  were  not  allowed  to  be 
buried.  The  French  commander  had  issued  a  decree,  punish- 
ing any  one  with  death,  who  should  take  a  body  from  the 
scaffold,  and  inter  it. 

The  town  of  Oletta  was  horror-struck.     A  dread  of  death 

had  seized  every  heart.     Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen  in 

the  streets;   the  fire  on   the  hearth-stones  was  extinguished, 

and  no  sound,  but  that  of  weeping,  was  to  be  heard.     The 

22 
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people  sat  in  their  houses,  their  thoughts  constantly  fixed  od 
the  scaffold,  where  the  seven  dead  bodies  lay. 

The  Urst  night  had  come.  Maria  Oeutili  Montalti  Rat  on 
ber  bed,  in  her  chamber.  She  wept  not,  her  face  was  barieil 
in  her  bosom,  her  hands  folded  on  her  breast,  aud  her  eyes 
dosed.     Occasionally,  her  d  heart  heaved  forth  a  sigh. 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  if,  le  stillness  of  the  night,  a 

voice  called  to  her :  "  0  . 

The  dead  sometimes,  in  watches  of  the  night,  call 

the  names  of  those  tiiey  ed.     It  is  certMO  death, 

however,  to  answer  the  in. 

"  O  Bernardo  I"  cxclaimi  tot  fibe  wished  to  die. 

But  Hernardo  lay  oa  the  scuuum,  before  the  cloister,  and  of 
the  dead  he  was  the  seventh,  and  the  youogest.  He  wu 
Maria's  lover,  and  in  the  following  month  they  were  to  have 
been  married.     Now  lay  be  dead  on  the  bloody  scaffold. 

Maria  Qenttli  stood  quietly  listening  in  her  chamber,  with 
her  ear  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  cloister  square,  and  her 
soni  held  converse  with  a  spirit.  Bernardo  seemed  to  implore 
her  for  a  Christian  burial. 

Whoever,  however,  should  take  a  body  from  the  scaffold,  and 
bury  it,  wonld  be  punished  with  death.  Maria  wished  to  bury 
her  lover  and  then  die. 

She  softly  opened  the  door,  to  leave  the  house.  She  passed 
through  the  chamber  ia  which  her  aged  parents  lay  sleeping. 
She  went  up  to  the  bed  and  watched  their  breatiiing.  Her 
heart  now  began  to  tremble,  for  she  was  the  only  child  of  her 
parents ;  aud  as  she  reflected  that  her  death  by  the  executioner's 
band,  would  soon  hurry  her  father  and  mother  to  the  grave,  she 
wavered  in  her  purpose,  and  she  made  a  step  back  towards  her 
room. 

Then  she  heard  the  complaining  voice  of  the  dead :  "  0 
Maria  I  —  0  Maria  I  Dearly  loved  I  you  once,  and  will  you 
now  forsake  me.  In  my  broken  body,  lies  the  heart  which  in 
death  was  yoars  —  bury  me  in  St.  Francis'  Cbnrch,  in  the  grave 
of  my  fathers  ....  0  Maria  .  .  .  ." 
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Maria  opened  the  door  of  the  lonse,  and  vent  out  mto  the 
night.  She  tremblingly  mode  her  tray  to  the  cloister  sqaare. 
The  night  was  dark.  Occasionally  came  a  gast  of  wind,  and 
tore  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  throngh  which  the  moon  shote  down. 
When  its  beams  fell  on  the  cloister  sqnsre,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
light  of  heaven  wonld  not  look  on  the  spectacle  there,  for  the 
moon  again  veiled  its  face  in  black  clouds.  For  before  the 
cloister,  on  the  red  scaCTold,  lay  seven  corpses,  one  after  lh« 
other,  and  the  seventh  was  that  of  the  yonng  lover. 

The  owl  and  the  raven  from  the  tower,  croaked  the  vocero, 
or  death  wai).  Bat  a  grenadier  paced  to  and  fro,  with  a  shoul- 
dered musket,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  square.  He  was 
horror-struck  to  his  inmost  core ;  he  bad  drawn  his  mantle  over 
his  face,  and  he  slowly  tramped  up  and  down. 

Maria  bad  enveloped  herself  in  the  black  faldetta,  which  in 
the  night,  easily  concealed  her  form.  She  addressed  a  secret 
prayer  for  aid  to  the  holy  virgin  mother  of  sorrow,  and  then  she 
quickly  strode  forward  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  the  seventh  dead 
body — she  loosened  Bernardo;  her  heart  and  8  glimmer  on 
nis  death-stricken  face  told  her  that  it  was  be,  even  in  the  dark- 
ness. Maria  toolc  the  dead  in  her  arms,  and  raised  it  on  her 
shonlders.  She  bad  become  strong  like  a  man.  She  carried 
the  body  to  the  church  of  St.  Francis. 

There  she  sat  down  exhausted  on  the  steps  of  an  altar,  over 
which  bamed  the  lamps  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  dead  Bernardo  lay  on  her  knees,  as  the  dead  Christ  on  the 
knees  of  Mary. 

Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  the  chnrch  ;  the  lamps  Bick- 
ered ;  it  was  a  passing  gust  of  wind  from  without. 

Maria  arose  on  her  feet.  She  let  the  dead  Bernardo  slide 
down  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  went  to  the  place  where 
lay  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  She  opened  the  grave.  Then 
took  she  the  dead.  She  kissed  it  and  sent  it  down  into  the 
tomb,  which  she  closed  np  agiun.*    Maria  kneeled  a  long  tlmo 

*  Burial  in  tbdIu  bsDeith  the  p>Temeut«  of  chnrchof,  is  ta  old  IlaliAO  ouatom. 
Snrh  Ifimbs  ua  coTared  bj  a  Hat  elnb,  imerlod  in  the  ilone  Boot;  and  Uie 
bud;  \a  alwaja  thrown  otlowond  down. —  Trani. 
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before  the  image  of  tiic  Virgin,  and  prayed  tbat  Bernardo's 
Boal  miglit  litid  peace  in  lieaTCii,  and  then  elic  went  back  to  her 
honae  and  chamber. 

When  the  morning  broke,  Bernardo's  corpse  was  missing 
from  among  the  dead.  The  ubw  "-w  through  the  village,  that 
it  had  disappeared,  and  the  s<  i  beat  the  olarm.  No  one 
doabted  but  that  the  Leccia  aad,  by  night,  taken  their 

kinsmaa  from  the  Bcaffold ;  t  :  was  immediately  entered ; 

tbey  were  taken  prisoners,  an  uod  with  cliaios,  were  cant 
into  the  tower.     By  the  law,  ii  re  gnilty  of  death,  and  that 

pnniahmeiit  they  were  to  suffer,  gh  they  denied  the  crime. 

Maria  (icntili,  in  her  chambei,  iieard  what  had  occurred. 
Without  saying  a  word,  she  hurried  out  of  .the  house  to  Count 
de  Yaux,  who  had  come  to  Oletta.  She  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  begged  the  liberty  of  the  prisoners.  She  confessed 
herself  gnilty  of  the  deed.  "  I  have  buried  my  lover,"  said  she. 
"  Here  is  my  head ;  but  set  the  innocent  free." 

The  count  naa,  at  first,  unwilling  to  believe  what  he  heard, 
for  he  deemed  it  impossible  for  a  yonng  girl  to  possess  bucIi 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  to  execute  what  Maria  bad  per- 
formed. But  when  he  was  convinced  of  the  troth  of  her  statc- 
ment,  he  was  deeply  agitated,  and  shed  tears.  "Qo,"  said  he, 
"magnanimous  maiden,  and  do  yoo,  yourself,  set  your  bride- 
groom's kinsmen  at  liberty,  and  may  Ood  reward  your  heroic 
courage." 

On  the  self-same  day,  the  six  executed  conspirators  were 
taken  from  the  scaffold,  and  interred  with  Christian  rites. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

A  RIDS  THSODQH  THE   LAND  OF  OBEZZA  TO    MOROSAGLIA. 

I  SESiBED  to  make  an  cxcarsion  tbrongh  the  district  of 
Orezza  to  Moroaaglia,  the  nalifc  land  of  Faoli.  Marcantonio 
had  promificd  to  accompaDj  me,  and  to  provide  good  hora^H. 
He  rouBed  me  np  l»j  day-break,  and  made  himself  ready.  He 
had  arrayed  himself  in  his  best  style,  with  a  velvet  jacket,  and 
had  shaved  his  chin  qaite  smooth.  After  partaking  of  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast  wliich  the  women  bad  prepared  for  os,  we 
jumped  OQ  our  little  Corsican  horses,  and  proadly  rode  off, 
with  fond  adtens  to  Jnlia  and  her  mother. 

My  heart  yet  gladdens  at  the  recollection  of  that  Sanday 
morning,  and  of  the  ride  throngh  the  beautifully  roraanlic  land 
of  Orezza,  throngh  the  cool  gorges,  over  mshing  brooks,  and 
across  the  dark  oak  forests.  As  far  as  the  view  extends,  dark 
shady  groves  of  chestont  trees,  of  a  greater  size  than  I  liave  met 
with  anywhere  else,  are  to  be  seen.  Nature  has  here  done  all, 
and  man  little  or  nothing.  The  Corsican  sometimes  possesses 
only  six  goats  and  as  many  chestnut  trees,  which  afford  him  his 
polenta.  The  government  has  already  entertained  an  idea  of 
cutting  down  the  chestnut  woods,  to  drive  the  people  to  agri- 
cultnre.  Many  of  these  trees  are  twelve  feet  thick  in  the 
trunk ;  the  luxuriant  and  odorous  foliage,  and  the  long  broad 
leaves,  with  bright  green  bunches  of  burrs,  make  a  fine  show. 

Beyond  Casalta  we  entered  an  exceedingly  beautiful  raviue 
traverGcd  by  the  rapid  current  of  the  Fiumalto.  Serpentine, 
and  the  precious  vcrd  antique  marble,  everywhere  abound  bore. 
Our  route  continued  on  through  balsamic  woods,  over  the 
mountains,  to  Piedicrocc,  the  chief  place  of  Orezza,  and  which 
is  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  springs. 

Francesco  Mannocchi,  in  his  geography  of  the  island,  says: 
22*  («i) 
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mineral  springs  arc  an  expccinl  chanurturiiilLc  of  It 
haTB  been  rained  by  their  own  internal  powers.    Corsica,  which 
in  a  small  apa^re,  olTcrs  so  reiuarliable  and  various  a  apectacJa 
of  the  old  contest  between  the  heated  interior,  nnd  the  cooled 


>  exception  to  this  unifcrsal 

ipriogs  in  the  island,  but 
nanv  others  have  not  yet 
f  and  mincralogical  clia- 
rery  imperfectly  invcsti- 

encc  of  only  fourteen  hot 

rcrfaijily  ascertairit 


cmst  of  the  enrth,  could  form  i 
rule. 

There  sre  botb  cold  ai> 
namerODB  as  they  are,  it  is 
been  discorercd.     The  natari. 
rocter  of  Corsica,  have,  in  in 
gated. 

Down  to  tbe  present  time, 
and  cold  minenil  ^)>rrT\!;s  lias  lioei 
distribution  of  these  beneficent  waters  over  the  surface  of  the 
island,  is  very  unequal ;  the  region  of  primary  granite  contains 
six  of  them,  all  more  or  less  sulphnrons,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  while  that  of  the  primary  ophiolites,  and  of  the  calcareous 
earth  possesses  only  six,  of  wtiich  one  is  warm. 

The  springs  of  Orezza,  which  burst  up  in  many  places,  lay 
on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Finmalto  river ;  only  the  principal 
one,  a  cold  ferrngiuons  chalybeate,  is  made  nse  of;  it  foams  np 
with  great  force  from  a  stone  basin,  on  a  mountain  below 
Piedicroce.  No  arrangements  are  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  guests,  who  walk  or  ride  down  the  monntoin,  under  their 
umbrellas,  in  the  green  woods,  where  they  put  up  their  tents. 
After  several  hours  ride  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
withoat  any  shade  over  my  bead,  this  sparkling  water  wag  a 
most  refreshing  beverage. 

Piedicroce  is  on  a  commanding  eminence,  whence  its  tall, 
slender  church  tower  shoots  np  above  tbe  snrrounding  mass  of 
green.  The  position  of  the  Corsican  churches  in  the  moun- 
tains is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  picturesque,  lying,  ns  it  were, 
in  the  very  heavens,  for  the  congregation  on  issuing  into  the 
open  air  often  find  themselves  enveloped  by  tbe  clouds. 

A  majestic  storm  had  hnrst  around  Piedicroce,  and  the  thun- 
der rolled  with  an  earthquake's  voice  through  the  mountains. 
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As  we  rode  rapidly  into  the  village  to  escape  the  deluge  of 
water,  a  young  man  ran  out  of  a  house,  and  invited  us  to  dis 
mount  and  enter  his  locanda.  We  there  encountered  two  mor' 
persons,  of  gentlemanly  demeanour,  who  asked  for  my  commands, 
and  actively  set  to  work  to  execute  them.  One  hunted  up  some 
eggs,  another  brought  wood  and  fire,  and  the  third  cut  up  a 
piece  of  meat.  The  eldest  of  them  had  a  noble  expressive  face, 
pallid  from  a  recent  attack  of  fever,  and  a  long  Sclavish  mous- 
tache. So  many  and  such  distingue  cooks,  I  had  never  seen 
before  to  a  meal  of  these  modest  proportions,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  perplexed,  until  they  spoke  of  themselves.  They  were  all 
political  fugitives,  two  of  them  being  from  Modena,  and  the 
other  a  Hungarian.  While  the  Magyar  was  preparing  the  meat, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  first  lieutenant ;  **  Now,"  continued 
he,  '*  I  am  here,  playing  the  cook,  but  so  goes  the  world ;  when 
one  is  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  must  submit  to 
his  fate,  and  do  the  best  he  can.  We  have  put  up  a  locanda 
here  for  the  watering  season,  but  we  have  made  next  to  nothing 
by  it."  I  pitied  the  .poor  fellow,  as  1  looked  upon  his  wasted 
and  fever-stricken  face. 

Magyar,  Corsican,  German,  Lombard,  we  all  sat  down  to- 
gether and  talked  over  familiar  events,  and  names  of  recent 
celebrity.  How  insignificant  most  of  them  appear  alongside 
that  of  the  noble  citizen  and  illustrious  man  of  action, 
Paoli. 

The  storm  was  broken  but  the  mountains  were  yet  covered 
with  vapour.  We  mounted  our  horses  to  ride  over  Mount 
San  Pietro,  to  Ampugnani,  notwithstanding  the  thunder  yet 
muttered  in  the  clouds  that  drifted  around  us,  and  the  lightnii\g 
occasionally  flashed  through  the  rifts,  revealing  the  smiling 
plains,  green  woods,  and  black  villages  beneath  us;  valleys 
and  mountain  peaks,  cloisters  and  towers,  seemed  to  fly  before 
us  like  cloud  pictures.  The  elementary  wild  powers  which 
sleep  enchained  in  the  human  soul,  might  here  burst  their 
bonds  and  rave  forth.  Who  has  not  experienced  such  sensa- 
tions on  the  tempestuous  ocean,  or  amid  the  sublime  terrors  of 
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a  Btorm  ;  what  vre  then  feel  is  the  eatae  elementary  power  of 
natnru,  which  we  men  coil  passion,  when  it  takes  a  fixed  ehape. 
Onwards,  Marcantonio,  and  make  onr  little  red  horses  epritig 
over  tbis  cloud  mountain,  for  wo  are  yet  young;  all  winged 
things  fly  high,  clouds,  inoantains,  towers,  horse  and  rider  nil 
•re  flyin[5 1  oli  1  what  a  pleasure  i  a  fly  !— above  there,  high 

in  the  clouds,  han^  a  dar)  tower,  and  the  bells  are 

ringing  to  and  fro — Ave  Mn  •.  to  the  soul. 

The  hamlets  are  here  small  squely  Ecattcred  over  the 

slopes  aud  summits  of  the  i  ,  and  the  charming  grwa 

Talieys.     I  saw  as  many  as  •>"  i  of  them  from  one  point, 

with  their  lilack,  slender  chn  re.     We  met  many  stout, 

Etalwart  men  along  the  way,  from  the  old  historic  land  of 
Orezza  and  RoBtino.     Their  fathers  were  Paoli'a  life  gnards. 

]N^ear  Polveroso  we  had  a  splendid  view  down  into  the  basin, 
in  the  midst  of  which  lies  Porta,  the  chief  place  of  the  district 
of  Ampugnani,  entirely  surrounded  by  chestnut  trees,  in  full 
bloom.  There  was  once  the  ancient  Accia,  a  bishopric,  of 
which  no  traces  are  left.  Porta  has  a-  remarkably  neat  and 
clean  appearance,  and  many  of  its  houses  look  like  elegant 
villas.  The  little  yellow  chnrch  has  a  pretty  lacade,  and  an  tin- 
coDimonly  graceful  bell  tower,  as  in  Tascany,  stands  alongside 
of  it.  From  Monnt  San  Pietro,  we  looked  down  upon  its 
streets,  and  rows  of  hooses  which  are  grouped  around  the 
chnrch  as  in  a  gayly  painted  theatre.  Sebastiani  was  bom  at 
Porta. 

The  mountains  now  grew  more  bare,  and  lost  their  green 
mantle  of  chestnut  woods.  Great  thistles,  with  the  most  bean- 
tiful,  broad,  and  round  leaves,  and  stout,  wooden-like  branches, 
grew  by  the  wayside.  Marcantonio  had  sunk  into  profound 
silence;  like  the  Spartans,  the  Corsicans  speak  bnt  little,  and 
my  host  of  Oreto  was  almost  as  domb  as  Harpocrates.  I, 
indeed,  rode  a  whole  day  with  him,  through  the  mountains, 
without  being  able  to  draw  him  into  conversation.  Only  occa- 
sionally he  ejaculated  some  question,  as,  "  Have  you  cannon  f 
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Have  you  bells  ?    Do  frnits  also  grow  in  your  country  ?    Are 
you  rich  ?" 

It  was  after  Are  Maria  that  we  arrived  at  the  canton  of 
Rostino,  or  Morosaglia,  the  birth-place  of  Paoli,  and  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  old  democratic  Terra  del  Commune.  Marc- 
antonio  took  leave  of  me  on  the  campagna,  as  he  wished  to 
pass  the  night  in  a  house  in  the  country,  to  start  for  home  early 
on  the  morrow,  with  the  horses.  He  gave  me  a  brotherly  kiss, 
and  then,  in  a  silent  and  serious  manner,  turned  to  depart, 
while  I,  rejoicing  to  find  myself  in  this  land  of  heroes,  wended 
my  way  alone  to  the  convent  of  Morosaglia,  about  an  hour's 
journey  farther,  over  a  rather  naked  plain.  Before  I  visit 
Paoli's  house,  I  will  continue  his  own  history  and  that  of  his 
people,  from  where  I  last  broke  off. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PASQUALE   PAOLI. 
n  cittadin  non  la  citta  son  io. — AtJierV$  Timoleon. 

The  French  easily  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  island, 
after  the  departure  of  Pasquale  Paoli,  with  his  brother  Clemens, 
and  companions.  The  contest  was  only  continued  by  a  few 
guerrilla  bands  in  the  mountains.  A  noble  champion  of  liberty 
among  them  deserves  the  admiration  and  respect  of  posterity. 
This  was  the  poor  pastor  of  Guagno,  Domenico  Leca,  of  the 
old  Giampolo  family.  He  had  solemnly  sworn  on  the  evan- 
gelists to  remain  true  to  liberty,  and  to  die  rather  than  abandon 
the  struggle.  As  the  whole  land  was  subdued,  the  enemy 
called  on  him  to  lay  down  his  arras,  but  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  violate  his  oath.   He  dismissed  those  of  his  associates 


"  London,  Oct.  3,  1169.  I  liave  received  no  letters  fVom 
joa.     I  fear  they  hare  been  in'  cd,  for  the  enemyare  very 

dexteroas  in  that  way.  ...  1  been  well  received  by  the 

king  and  qacen.    Theministe  risited  me.    This  recepLioii 

has  displeased  some  of  the  f  ninifiters,  and  X  hear  tbsit 

they  have  made  represeiitatioi  e  subject  at  court.    I  have 

promised  to  go  into  the  conntt  Sunday,  and  dine  with  tbe 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  is  very  lurably  inclined  to  ns.  I 
hope  to  obtain  here  some  aid  for  our  countrymen,  if  nothing  is 
done  for  us  at  Vienna.  The  English  have  opened  their  eyes, 
and  now  recognize  the  importance  of  Corsica.  The  king  has 
spoken  with  me  in  au  argent  manner  of  the  cause,  and  his 
kindness  to  myself  has  embarraBsed  me  not  a  little.  The  recep- 
tion at  conrt  has  drawn  npon  mc  the  ill  will  of  the  opposition, 
who  begin  to  vent  their  spleen  in  satirical  effusions.  Our 
enemies  encourage  them,  with  dark  insinnationB  that  I  sold  our 
native  country ;  that  I  bought  an  estate  in  Switzerland  with 
French  money,  and  that  onr  property  was  not  touched  by  the 
French ;  that  a  good  understanding  exists  between  the  latter 
and  the  present  ministry,  bccanse  they  have  sold  themselves  to 
France.  But  I  believe  all  this  is  now  put  at  rest,  and  every 
one  approved  my  determination  not  to  enlist  with  any  party, 
but  to  ask  only  what  was  proper,  and  in  support  of  which  all 
might  combine  without  a  loss  of  personal  respect. 

Send  me  an  exact  catalogue  of  all  onr  compatriots  in  exile, 
and  news  of  Corsica.  The  letters  must  be  committed  t«  pri- 
vate hands,  as  otherwise  they  will  not  reach  me.  I  am  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  This  climate  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  mild. 

The  country  ia  always  green ;  he  who  has  not  seen  it  can 
form  no  idea  of  its  lovely  and  spring-like  beauty.  Although 
divided  by  political  parties,  the  social  intercourse  of  the  people 
is  very  friendly ;  they  are  philanthropic,  intelligent  and  gene- 
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roos  in  all  their  transactions,  and  they  live  happily  nuder  the 
best  of  constitutions.  The  city  is  a  world  of  itself,  and  it  is 
beyond  doubt  superior  in  beauty  to  all  others.  A  fleet  of 
ships  hourly  enters  itfi  river :  I  do  not  believe  that  Rome  was 
richer  or  greater  in  extent.  Where  we  reckon  by  Paolis,  they 
count  by  guineas.  I  have  written  for  a  bill  of  exchange ;  I 
have  not  desired  any  assistance  for  myself  until  I  knew  what 
they  had  determined  on  with  respect  to  the  others;  but  I 
know  that  they  entertain  good  intentions  towards  them.  I 
greet  you  all ;  live  happy,  and  concern  not  yourselves  for  mc." 


CATHARINE  OF  RUSSIA  TO  TASQUALE  PAOLI. 

My  Dear  General  Paoli, 

St.  Petersburg,  27  April,  ITfO. — I  received  your  letter  from 
London,  of  the  15th  of  February.  All  that  Count  Alexis 
Orloflf  has  communicated  to  you  of  my  good  opinion  of  you 
has  been  suggested  by  the  noble  and  magnanimous  manner  in 
which  you  defended  your  native  country.  The  particulars  of 
your  residence  in  Pisa  are  known  to  me,  as  well  as  the  esteem 
in  which  you  were  there  held  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  This  is  the  universal  reward  of 
virtue.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  take  a  lively  interest  in 
your  welfare. 

The  motive  of  your  journey  to  England  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  your  views  in  regard  to  your  country.  The  con- 
juncture of  favourable  circumstances  is  alone  wanting  to  your 
good  cause.  The  natural  interests  which  unite  my  kingdom 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  reciprocal  friendship  which 
flows  from  this  source ;  the  reception  given  to  my  fleet,  and 
the  generous  treatment  of  my  vessels,  and  of  the  commerce  of 
Russia  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  free  people,  of  amicable 
feelings,  cannot  but  be  of  a  favourable  influence  on  your  cause. 
Vou  may  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  will  avail  myself  of 
every  occasion  that  offers  to  promote  your  interests. 
23 
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The  Tarka  have  dcclnred  tlie  most  ntijust  war  sgainiit  iii» 
tliftt  has  ever  been  heard  of.  At  Ihia  time  I  can  only  defend 
myself.  The  favour  of  Heaven,  which  has  thus  far  acconipaaied 
my  good  cnnse,  and  which  I  pray  God  in  his  mercy  to  con- 
tinue, suflSciently  proves  thf'  '  "  cannot  long  be  outraged, 
atid  that  patience,  hope  an  a  will  cventunlly  vanquish 

the   most  formidable  obste  'eceive,  my  dear  air,  with 

pleasure,  the  assurance  of  ihment,  and  I  beg  you  tu 

rest  assured  of  the  esteem  hold  you. 


After  tvFenty  long  j-ears  ol  t.v.iC  in  London,  Paoii  was 
recalled  to  his  native  land.  The  Corsicans  sent  a  deputation 
to  him,  and  the  French  Kational  Assembly  addressed  him  a 
pompous  letter,  inviting  his  return. 

Paoli  arrived  at  Paris  for  the  first  time,  April  3,  1190.  He 
was  there  hailed  as  the  Washington  of  Europe,  and  Lafayette 
was  continually  at  his  side.  The  National  Assembly  received 
him  in  its  midst  with  enthusiastic  acclamations  and  eulogistic 
harangues,  to  which  be  replied  in  the  following  words : 

"  This  day,  gentlemen,  is  the  happiest  of  a  life  which  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  noblest  exhi- 
bition of  which  I  see  before  me.  I  left  my  natire  coahtTf 
enslaved,  and  now  I  find  it  free.  What  more  have  I  to  desife  ? 
After  an  absence  of  twenty  years  I  know  not  What  clisnge 
oppression  has  produced  on  my  countrymen ;  it  cttnAot  be 
other  than  of  a  momentous  and  injurious  character ;  for  tyranny 
is  prolific  of  evil.  But  in  taking  off  the  chains  of  the  Corsicans 
you  have  restored  them  their  ancient  virtues.  When  I  have 
retnmed  to  my  native  land  donbt  not  of  my  feelings.  Ton 
have  been  generous  to  me,  and  I  was  never  a  slave.  Illy  past 
actions,  which  yon  have  hononred  with  your  approbation,  aro 
a  pledge  of  my  future  conduct :  my  whole  life,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  has  been  inviolably  consecrated  to  freedom ;  for  this 
reason  it  would  seem  as  if  I  had  already  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
constitution  which  yon  have  devised :  but  it  remains  for  me  to 
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prove  my  gratitade  to  the  nation  which  has  adopted  me,  and 
the  monarch  to  whom  I  owe  allegiance." 

In  the  club  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  Robespierre 
addressed  Paoli  in  the  following  terms :  ''  Alas  I  there  was  a 
time  when  we  endeavoared  to  overthrow  freedom  in  her  last 
asylum  I  But,  no  I  that  was  the  crime  of  despotism  I  *  *  * 
The  French  people  have  annihilated  it.  What  a  great  atone- 
ment to  conquered  Corsica  and  outraged  humanity  I  Noble 
citizen  I  you  defended  freedom  at  a  time  when  we  dared  not 
even  hope  for  it.  You  have  suffered  for  it ;  you  have  tri- 
umphed with  it — and  your  triumph  is  ours.  Let  us  for  ever 
be  united  in  its  defence,  and  may  your  base  enemies  tremble 
with  fear  at  the  sight  of  this  holy  alliance." 

Paoli  had  not  then  any  idea  of  the  position  in  which  he 
should  be  placed  by  the  future  course  of  events  towards 
France,  and  that  he  should  again  be  obliged  to  fight  against  it 
as  an  enemy.  He  set  off  for  Corsica.  In  Marseilles  he  was 
met  by  another  Corsican  deputation,  among  the  members  of 
which  were  the  two  young  club  leaders  of  Ajaccio — Joseph 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Paoli  set  foot  on  his  native  shores 
at  Cape  Corso,  where,  weeping  for  joy,  he  fell  down  and  kissed 
his  ancestral  earth.  He  was  from  thence  conducted  in  triumph 
from  canton  to  canton,  and  a  Tc  Deum  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  land. 

From  this  period,  as  president  of  the  local  assembly,  and  as 
lieutenant  general  of  the  national  guard  of  Corsica,  Paoli 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  his  countr}'. 
Although  the  French  revolution  had  paralysed  the  domestic 
interests  of  Corsica,  they  began  now  to  excite  attention,  and 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  Paoli,  with  whom  patriotism  was 
the  highest  virtue.  He  could  never  convert  himself  into  a 
Frenchman,  nor  forget  that  his  people  possessed  neither  inde- 
pendence nor  a  constitution  of  their  own.  A  division  of  sen- 
timent grew  up  between  hira  and  the  French  aristocratic  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gaffori,  Rossi,  Peretti  and  Buttafuoco, 
and  the  rabid  democrats,  the  principal  of  whom  were  the  Bona- 
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partes,  Saliceti  and  Arena,  who  looked  upoo  the  Frencb  reT©-"^ 
lulion  as  tlie  tonaummation  ofhmnaQ  happiness. 

The  eseculion  of  the  king,  and  the  savage  brntalily  of  tfee" 
populace  in  Pari^,  wounded  the  sensibilities  of  a  hnmauist,  ]ike 
Paoli.  By  de^eea  he  alieni  ■  ■■  ' "  ulf  from  France  and  the 
revolutioij,  which  became  the  'arent,  after  the  failure  of 

the  French  c ipedition  againi  and  which  was  atlribntcd 

to  him.     His  opponenla  fon  :iised  bim  and  Pozzo  di 

Borgo,  the  attonicy  general,  ;  at  the  separatiou  of  llie 

island  from  Prance. 

Tlie  conTCDtion  invited  him  I  er  these  accusations,  and 

sent  Saliceti,  Lacorabe  aud  DeicL  j  the  island,  as  cominis- 
sionera.  Paoli,  however,  did  not  obey  the  injunction,  but 
replied  in  a  firm  and  dignified  manner  to  the  convention,  repel- 
ling the  charges,  with  a  complaint  of  the  injustice  of  summon- 
ing a  man  of  his  advanced  years,  and  a  martyr  to  freedom,  to 
defend  himself  before  a  tribunal,  as  a  criminal.  Was  Paoli  to 
present  himself  before  a  body  of  declaimers  and  demagogues, 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the  guillotine  ?  Was  this  to 
be  the  end  of  his  eventful  and  beneficent  life  ? 

The  refusal  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  convention  led  to 
the  downfall  of  Paoli,  and  the  alienation  of  his  friends  from  all 
sympathy  with  France.  The  movements  of  the  patriots  clearly 
indicated  that  they  were  concerting  a  plan  far  the  separation 
of  Corsica  from  France.  The  commissioners  hastened  their 
departure,  and  from  their  report  to  the  convention,  declared 
Paoli  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law. 
The  island  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  those  of  the 
patriots  and  republicans,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
confiict. 

In  the  mean  while,  Paoli  had  resolved  to  place  the  island 
under  the  protection  of  England.  With  this  view  he  had  already 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Admiral  Hood,  the  commander 
of  the  English  fleet  before  Toulon,  who  set  sail  with  his  fleet 
for  Corsica,  where  he  landed  at  San  Fiorenzo,  February  2, 
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1794.  This  fortress  fell  after  a  violent  bombardment,  and 
Bastia  was  soon  after  surrendered  by  General  Antonio  Gentili. 

Calyi,  which  had  undergone  so  many  sieges,  in  different  cen- 
taries,  alone  held  out,  but  after  a  protracted  resistance,  and 
almost  complete  destruction  by  the  English  bombs,  Casabi- 
anca,  the  commander,  capitulated  July  20,  1794,  and  embarked 
with  the  garrison  for  France.  As  Bonifacio  and  Ajaccio  were 
already  in  the  ])ossession  of  the  Paolists,  the  republicans  Tost 
all  foothold  in  the  island,  and  they  emigrated  to  France,  leav- 
ing Paoli  and  the  English  undisputed  masters  of  Corsica. 

In  a  popular  pnrlinT?Pt|  ♦^^  f<r>i«iinniin  Ai^nUTf^{\  ^[|^  ifilnn^ 

independent  of   PranPft     and  plnP»^^    ihnmeaUaa    nnH^r    \]^^    py^^- 

tcction  of  England^  The  latter  power  did  not  content  itself 
with  the  mere  right  of  protection,  but  claimed  a  sovereignty 
oyer  Corsica.  This  occasioned  a  rupture  between  Paoli,  and 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  whom  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had  won  over  to  his 
side.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1794,  the  Corsicans  declared  their 
willingness  to  unite  their  country  with  Great  Britain,  on  con- 
dition of  its  independence  being  respected,  and  of  its  being 
governed  by  a  viceroy  in  conformity  with  the  local  constitu- 
tion. 

Paoli  had  supposed  the  king  of  England  would  appoint  him 
viceroy,  but  he  deceived  himself,  for  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  sent 
in  that  quality  to  Corsica.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  as  Elliot 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  island,  and 
Paoli  was  naturally  deeply  chagrined. 

The  venerable  soldier  and  statesman  immediately  withdrew  to 
private  life,  and  as  Elliot  perceived  that  the  division  between  him 
and  the  English  would  be  attended  by  dangerous  consequences, 
he  urged  George  III.  to  withdraw  him  from  the  island.  The  king 
complied  with  this  request,  and  wrote  to  Paoli  a  friendly  letter, 
inviting  him  to  repair  to  London,  and  there  honourably  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  at  his  court.  Paoli  received  this 
letter  at  his  house,  in  Morosaglia;  he  instantly  commenced  his 
preparations  for  departure  from  San  Fiorenzo,  and  in  October, 

1795,  for  the  third  and  last  tirao,  he  sadly  bade  farewell  to  his 

23* 
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native  land.  This  great  man  shared  the  same  fate  as  that 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  of  the  legislators  and  popular 
benefactors  of  antiquity ;  he  died  in  ungrateful  neglect,  unhappy 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  two  greatest  men  of  Corsica,  enemies, 
as  they  were,  were  destined  to  die,  and  be  buried  in  British 
territory. 

Th^   J^ng^jah    dnmi>itfinn    in    nnraiVft^    in    nnngagnPfinA   nf  on 

ignorance  of  th^  mnntry  wAfl  nf  n.  pprvfirgA  gnd  Yinifins  ffhn 
racter.  and  did  not  endure  long.  As  uoon  as  Napoleon  had 
conquered  Italy,  he  sent  generals  Qentili  and  Casalta  to  the 
island  with  troops,  at  whose  appearance,  the  Corsicans,  em- 
bittered also  by  the  banishment  of  Paoli,  rose  against  the  Eng- 
lish. The  latter  with  extraordinary  haste  left  the  island,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  which  they  were  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf 
of  national  antipathies,  and  in  1796,  they  had  entirely  evacu- 
ated it.     Corsica  again  returned  under  the  rule  of  the  French. 

Pasquale  Paoli  lived  to  see  the  Napoleonic  empire.  Fate 
afforded  him  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  fellow-country- 
man at  the  head  of  Europe.  After  twelve  years  of  exile  in 
London,  he  died  there  in  tranquillity,  with  his  last  thoughts 
turneil  to  the  people  whom  he  had  so  dearly  loved,  February 
6,  1807,  in  his  82d  year.  lie  was  the  oldest  legislator,  and 
the  patriarch  of  European  liberty.  In  his  last  letter  to  his 
friend  Padovani,  modestly  reviewing  his  life,  the  noble  old 
man  says  :  "  I  have  lived  long  enough,  and  if  it  were  permitted 
me  to  live  over  my  career  again,  I  would  refuse  the  oiTer,  unless 
it  were  accompanied  with  a  foreknowledge  of  my  past  life,  that 
I  might  correct  the  errors  and  follies  committed  during  its  ex- 
istence." 

One  of  the  Corsican  exiles  announced  his  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  compatriot  at  home. 

GIACOMORSI  TO  SIGN'OR  PADOVAXI. 

London,  June  2d,  1S07. — It  is,  alas !  too  true,  that  the  public 
joomals  have  not  erred  in  announcing  the  death  of  the  poor 
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general.  He  went  to  bed,  Monday,  February  3,  at  half  past 
eight  ID  the  evcaing,  and  at  half  pa.st  eleven  on  Thursday,  he 
died  in  my  arms.  He  bequeathed  an  annaal  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  to  four  profesaors  each,  for  a  school  or 
Doiversity  at  Cortc,  and  be  made  proTision  for  the  eBtabliah- 
meot  of  another  educational  institutioQ  at  Rostino  or  Moro- 
saglia. 

He  was  buried  on  the  13th  of  February,  in  the  cbarch  of 
San  Pancrozio,  and  his  funeral  cost  near  on  to  five  hundred 
ponnds.  About  the  middle  of  last  April  I  went  with  Dr. 
Barnaby  to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  select  a  spot  for  a  monu- 
ment, which  is  to  be  surmounted  by  his  bust 

AVhen  he  was  dying,  Paoli  said:  "My  nephews  have  not 
much  to  expect,  but  as  a  memorial  and  consolation,  I  bequeath 
them  the  following  passage  from  Bcriptnre :  '  Never  saw  I  the 
righteoas  forsaken,  or  their  seed  begging  for  bread.'" 


CHAPTER  I 


THB  Binrn-rLACE  or  paom. 


It  was  late  when  I  reached  Rostino,  or  Morosaglia,  a  name 
which  designates  not  a  single  settlement,  but  a  collection  of 
hamlets,  scattered  over  the  rugged  declivities  of  the  mountains. 
I  picked  my  way  with  some  trouble  through  several  of  these 
little  neighbouring  villages,  up  difficult  mountain  paths  and 
down  again,  among  gigantic  chestnut  trees,  into  the  valley. 
A  locanda,  for  a  wonder  in  Corsica,  lies  opposite  the  convent; 
I  found  in  it  a  bright  young  man,  who  represented  himself  as 
director  of  the  Paoli  school,  and  promised  me  the  favour  of  his 
company  for  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning,  I  went  to  the  little  village  of  Stretta, 
where  the  three  I'aolis  were  bom.     One  must  see  the  Paoli 
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house,  to  properly  understsnd  the  history  of  the  Corsicans,  and 
to  form  a  jaster  admiration  of  these  remarkable  men.  The 
Paoli  house  is  a  wretched  black  village  hut,  built  on  a  granite 
rock,  with  a  mountain  spring  bubbling  up  immediately  before 
the  door.  It  is  built  of  stone  unartistically  put  together,  full 
of  holes  and  notches  like  a  tower,  with  a  few  unsynunetrical 
window  frames  without  panes,  and  wooden  shutters  as  in  the 
time  of  Paoli.  When  he  was  chosen  general  by  the  Corsicans, 
and  he  was  expected  from  Naples,  Clemens  Paoli  caused  glass 
panes  to  be  put  in  the  window  of  the  sitting  room  of  his  brother, 
to  render  the  house  of  his  ancestors  more  comfortable.  But 
Pasquale,  as  soon  as  he  obserred  the  luxurious  change  on 
entering  the  house,  knocked  all  the  panes  to  pieces  with  his 
cane,  saying,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  live  a  count  in  the  home 
of  his  fathers,  but  as  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  Since  that 
time,  the  windows  have  remained  without  panes.  A  splendid 
panorama  of  the  mountains  of  Niolo,  with  the  cloud-capped 
summit  of  Monte  Kotoudo,  is  seen  through  them.  A  relative 
of  Paoli,  a  comely  country  girl,  of  the  Tomasi  family,  showed 
me  over  the  house.  It  looks  like  the  dwelling  of  a  peasant ; 
steep,  rude,  wooden  steps  lead  up  to  the  miserable  chambers,  in 
which,  Paoli's  table  and  chair  of  wood  are  yet  preserved. 
This  visit  to  the  chamber  in  which  Paoli  was  born,  gave  me 
much  more  gratification,  than  a  subsequent  one  to  the  room  in 
which  Napoleon  first  saw  the  light.  Here  Paoli  drew  his  first 
breath,  April,  1724.  Ilis  mother  was  Dionisia  Yalentina,  a  good 
honest  woman  from  a  village,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ponte- 
nuovo,  of  such  future  eventful  importance  to  her  son.  We  are 
already  acquainted  with  his  father  Hyacinth.  He  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  was  a  general  of  the  Corsicans  with  Ceccaldi  and 
Oiafferi ;  he  was  distinguished  for  rare  virtues  of  character,  and 
was  worthy  of  the  fame  of  having  given  two  such  sons  to  his 
country.  He  was  also  an  eloquent  orator,  and  had  some  repu- 
tation as  a  poet. 

These  men  were  all  cast  in  the  Greek  mould,  such  as  Plutarch 
has  described ;  and  they  resembled  Aristides,  Epaminondas  and 
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Timoleon.  Tbej  coald  undergo  priratioDS,  and  sacrifice  tbera- 
selves  for  the  sake  of  their  coDatrj.  They  were  great  in  action, 
not  in  theory;  and  their  elevated  principles  were  based  on 
practical  .experience. 

My  eye  fell  upon  the  portrait  of  Fasqnale  Pnoli,  which  was 
JDSt  as  I  had  imagined  him  to  be.  His  brow  was  arched  and 
open,  and  his  hair  long  and  flowing;  his  eyebrows  thick,  and 
bent  down  on  the  eyes,  as  if  frequently  drawn  together  in  anger 
or  thoaght  His  eyes  were  blue,  large,  and  lucid  with  intellec- 
taal  light;  mildness,  dignity  and  hnmanity,  were  forcibly 
expressed  in  his  beardless,  ^nk  and  prepossessing  connte- 
nance. 

It  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to  study  the  bnsts  and 
portraits  of  great  men,  and  particularly  those  of  Greece,  Kome, 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centaries.  The  collec- 
tion of  basts  of  the  great  men  of  the  eighteenth  centary  woald, 
of  itself,  form  a  musenm  of  rare  interest.  WheneTer  I  see  a 
certain  group  of  those  of  the  latter  era,  ranged  together,  it 
seeros  to  me  as  if  there  was  a  mental  and  moral  family  likeness 
between  thera  —  as,  for  example,  Pasquale  Paoli,  Washington, 
Franklin,  Vico,  Genovcsi,  Filangieri,  Herder,  Pestalozzi,  and 
Lessing. 

Paoli's  head  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  AlReri. 
Although  Alfieri  was  as  aristocratically  proad  and  egotistical 
as  Byron,  and  totally  different  from  his  contemporary,  the 
qaiet,  philanthropic  citizen,  Paoli,  he  yet  possessed  a  soul  of 
wonderful  energy,  and  full  of  hatred  to  tyranny.  He  was 
better  able  to  understand  such  a  character  as  Paoli,  than  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  The  latter  once  sent  to  Paoli,  while  residing 
in  this  house,  a  sword  of  honour,  with  the  inscription  :  Libertnt, 
Patria.  In  distant  Prussia,  the  great  king  regarded  Paoli  as 
an  extraordinary  soldier ;  but  he  was  not  such,  for  his  brother 
Clemens  was  his  sword.  He  was  a  thinking  man,  a  citizen,  and 
a  stout-hearted,  nobly  inspired  man.  Alfieri  nnderstood  him 
better ;  he  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  Timoleon  to  him,  a  copy  of 
which  he  sent  to  bim. 


t1*  AI.FIERI   TO    PAOLL 

Tbtc  folloffiDg  is  the  dedication  : 

"To  tlie  Doblc  man,  Siguor  Faeqiiale  do  Paoli,  mapABl- 
moos  cliampioQ  of  the  Corsicans. 

"The  writiogof  tragedies  in  the  langange  of  a  people  not  free, 
will,  perhaps,  justly  be  considered  pnrely  ridicaloDS  by  one 
vhose  attention  is  exclusively  fiscd  on  present  CTcnts.  Bnt 
whoever  judges  of  the  future  by  the  past,  will  not  perhaps  dv- 
termine  so. 

"  I  therefore  dedicate  thia  tragedy  to  yon,  as  to  one  of  th^se 
very  few,  who,  entertaining  a  correct  idea  of  other  tiraea,  otlier 
people  and  other  views,  wonld  have  been  worthy  to  liuvc  been 
born,  and  acted  in  a  less  effeminate  age  than  our  own.  lint  as 
yon  did  not  succeed  in  giving  liberty  to  your  country,  not  jodg- 
iDg  men  liy  their  fortnne  (as  is  the  custom  of  tlic  multitnde)  bnt 
by  tbt:ir  actions,  I  esteem  you  worthy  to  hear  the  sentimoiils  of 
TiiDoleon,  as  one  who  can  appreciate  and  understand  thvni. 


On  the  copy,  which  Aliiert  sent  to  Paoli,  the  following  liuca 
were  written : 

To  OiB  noble  Caritcan,  the  Uecher 
And  confedcnita  of  rogeDornte  Fraace, 
Thou  Kitli  tbs  Bword,  and  I  with  tfao  pen, 
Ob,  Paoli,  haTfl  in  Tun  ■Imgglad 
To  naaet  fair  Italy  from  ber  slamber. 
Now  B«s  if  my  baud  bas  portrajed 
Tba  aentJiaeDU  of  jour  heart.  V.  A. 

Fail;  April  U,  nW. 

AlBeri  displayed  a  delicate  refinement  of  taste  in  dedicating 
to  Paoli  the  tragedy  of  Timoleon,  a  republican,  who  hod  given 
a  wise  code  of  democratic  laws  to  the  enfranchised  people  of 
the  neighbouring  Sicily,  and  had  died  a  private  citizen.  Paoli 
was  a  passionate  reader  of  Plutarch,  as  most  of  the  great  men 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Epaminondaa  was  his  favourite 
hero;  they  were  both  liindred  natures,  contemners  of  pomp 
and  display,  and  devoted  lovers  of  their  native  land.    Paoli 
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was  foDd  of  reading;  his  library  was  well  ctiosen,  and  hia 
memory  was  retenUve.  Ad  old  man  told  me  tbat  once,  u  he 
was  walking  along  the  road  with  a  schoolfellow,  reciting  a 
passage  from  Tirgil,  Paoli  accidentally  came  up  behind  them, 
and,  clapping  him  on  the  sbonlder,  continaed  the  passage  from 
the  point  at  which  he  bad  internipted  him. 

Many  of  the  traits  of  Paoli  are  yet  related  by  the  people. 
He  was  often  seen  walking  among  the  chcatnnt  trees,  in  a  long 
gold-laced  green  coat,  the  Coreican  colonr,  and  a  vest  of  brown 
domestic  stnff.  Whenever  he  showed  himself,  lie  was  continn- 
ally  snrronnded  by  his  peasants,  whom  he  treated  as  equals. 
He  was.  accessible  to  all,  and  he  remembered  with  pleasure  a 
circnmstance  in  the  last  strnggte  for  liberty,  when  the  denial 
of  admission  to  his  presence  mnst  have  forever  been  a  source 
of  bitter  regret  to  hira.  He  was  in  Sallarco,  deeply  engaged 
in  business,  and  he  had  given  the  sentinel  strict  orders  not  to 
admit  any  one.  After  a  while,  a  woman  appeared  with  a  yooth 
in  arms.  She  was  in  monrning,  enveloped  in  the  faldetta,  and 
wore  aronnd  her  neck  a  black  riband,  with  a  silver  Moor's 
bead,  the  arms  of  Corsica.  She  requested  permission  to  see 
the  general,  but  the  guard  repelled  her.  Hearing  a  noise, 
Paoli  opened  the  door,  and,  in  a  qnick  and  decisive  tone,  he 
demanded  what  she  wanted.  She  replied.  In  a  sad  and  sub- 
dued manner :  "  Hear  me,  my  dear  sir,  I  beg  yon.  I  was  the 
mother  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  fell  at  the  siege  of  Girolata, 
and  I  have  now  come  to  offer  this  one  to  his  country,  to  supply 
his  brother's  place."  Turning  to  her  son,  she  said  :  "  My  son, 
forget  not  that  yon  are  rather  the  child  of  your  country  than 
of  me."  With  this,  she  departed.  Paoli  remained  a  moment, 
OS  if  thunderstruck,  then,  running  after  her,  he  gave  her  an 
affectionate  embrace,  hronght  her  back,  and  prescnt«d  her  son 
to  bis  officers  and  staff.  Paoli  afterwards  said,  that  he  was 
never  so  embarrassed  as  before  this  noble-hearted  woman. 

He  was  never  married ;  his  people  were  his  only  family.  He 
married  his  only  niece,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Clemens,  to 
Barbaggi,  a  Corsican.    Yet  a  friendly,  tender  relation  with  a 
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noble  woman,  an  intellectual,  ardently  patriotic  person,  to 
whom  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  entrusted  their  political 
plans  and  thoughts,  was  not  wanting  to  him,  who  possessed  all 
the  virtues  of  friendship.  This  Corsican  Madame  Roland,  how- 
ever, kept  no  salon  ;  she  was  a  nun,  a  noble  lady  of  the  house  of 
Rivarola.  How  zealously  she  participated  in  the  contest  for 
independence,  is  seen  from  the  expedition  she  made  to  the 
island  of  Caprtea,  after  its  daring  conquest  by  Achille  Morati, 
when  she  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Paoli.  Paoli 
addressed  many  letters  on  political  subjects  to  her,  as  if  she 
were  a  man. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extraordinary  industry  of 
Paoli  from  the  collection  of  his  letters,  the  most  important  of 
which  the  Italian  Tomaseo  (now  living  in  exile  at  Corfu)  has 
published  in  a  large  volume.  They  are  extremely  interesting, 
and  full  of  strong,  clear  sense.  Paoli  wrote  with  reluctance, 
preferring  to  dictate,  like  Napoleon :  he  sat  but  little,  his 
active  mind  apparently  impelling  him  to  a  similar  physical 
restlessness.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  never  knew  the  date  of 
a  day,  but  that  he  could  read  the  future,  and  that  he  often  had 
visions. 

Paoli's  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  his  coun- 
trymen. The  Corsicaus  are  proud  of  Napoleon,  because  he 
was  their  compatriot;  but,  at  the  mention  of  Paoli's  name, 
their  eyes  kindle  like  those  of  a  son,  when  allusion  is  made  to 
the  virtues  of  a  deceased  father.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
be  more  honoured  and  beloved  after  death  than  Pasqnale  Paoli : 
if  posthumous  fame  be  a  second  life,  then  this,  the  greatest  man 
of  Corsica  and  Italy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  lives  in  the 
freshest  bloom  of  existence,  in  the  hearts  of  the  old  men  who 
saw  him  face  to  face,  and  in  those  of  the  Corsican  children, 
who  are  stimulated  by  his  example  to  lofty  deeds  and  patriotic 
inspirations.  There  is  no  higher  title  than  that  of  '*  Father  of 
his  Country ;"  it  has  often  been  misapplied  and  perverted  by 
sycophantic  adulation,  but  in  Corsica  I  recognized  its  full  force 
and  truth. 
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Paolt  presents  a  fine  coiitraft  to  Napoleon,  love  of  moa 
against  setf-lore — no  curses  of  the  danA  bligljt  his  name.  At 
Napoleon's  nod,  millions  were  slanghtered  to  satisfy  his  last  of 
&me  and  conqnest.  Tlie  blood  which  Paoli  shed  was  poared 
oat  for  liberty,  and  Lis  country  gave  it,  as  the  pelican,  which 
tears  its  breast,  to  nourish  its  famishing  young  with  its  own 
life  blood. 

The  glory  of  no  battle  field  encircles  Paoli's  memory,  but 
the  foundation  of  a  public  school  at  Morosaglia  appears  to  me 
more  honourable  and  meritorious  than  the  blood-stained  laurels 
of  Marengo  and  the  Pyramids. 

I  visited  this  school,  the  legacy  of  the  illnstrious  patriot.  It 
is  established  in  an  old  convent,  and  is  composed  of  two  classes, 
the  Grst  of  which  contains  one  hundred  and  fifly  scholars,  and 
the  second  forty :  there  are  bnt  two  teachers,  an  insufficient 
number  for  such  a  large  collection  of  pupils.  The  rector  of  the 
lower  class  was  kind  enough  to  submit  his  pupils  to  a  brief 
examination  in  my  presence.  Over  a  hundred  of  them  wera 
between  the  ages  of  sis  and  fourteen  years,  brown,  ragged,  un- 
washed, wild  little  fellows,  divided  np  into  sections,  with  caps  on 
their  heads.  Some  of  them  wore  order  crosses,  attached  to  a 
red  riband ;  they  had  a  Indicroos  effect  on  the  breasts  of  ihcso 
little  dark  urchins,  leaning  their  beads  on  both  hands,  and 
staring  around  with  a  frank  and  fearless  gaze,  as  if  proud  of 
being  Paoli's  scholars.  These  badges  of  honour  are  distributed 
every  Saturday,  and  are  worn  for  a  week  by  the  scholar,  It  is 
a  foolish,  and  at  the  same  time  an  injurious  French  custom, 
which  nourishes  evil  passions,  and  tends  to  encourage  the  aspi- 
ring Corsicau  youth  to  a  false  ambition.  These  young  Spar- 
tans read  Telemachus,  the  French  of  which  I  requested  the 
rector  to  allow  them  to  translate  into  Italian,  that  I  might  see 
if  they  were  familiar  with  their  mother  tongue ;  but  he  could 
not  gratify  me  in  this  respect,  as  the  government  had  expressly 
forbidden  Italian  to  be  taught  in  the  school.  The  instruction 
consisted  chiefly  in  writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  geography  and  biblical  history. 
24 
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The  lower  class  occnples  the  chapter  hall  of  the  old  conyent, 
in  which  Clemens  Paoli  dreamed  away  his  life.  The  great, 
spacious  hall  in  which  these  Corsican  youth  study,  the  yiew 
through  the  windows  over  the  mighty  mountains  of  Niolo  and 
the  battle-fields  of  their  ancestors,  might  be  envied  by  many  a 
German  university.  The  bold  scenery  of  Corsica,  next  to  the 
inspiring  annals  of  its  history,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  chief 
clement  in  the  education  of  its  people;  and  of  much  worth  also 
is  the  portrait  of  the  Corsican  youth  that  hangs  there  ou  the 
wall  of  the  hall,  for  it  is  that  of  Pasquale  Paoli. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CLEMENS   PAOLI. 


"Blcss*ed  is  the  Lord  my  vtrongth,  wliich  teachcth  my  hands  to  war,  andmj 

fiagcra  to  fight." — Pnalm  cxliv. 

The  convent  of  Morosaglia  is  perhaps  the  most  venerable 
historical  monument  of  Corsica.  It  has  a  stern  traditional  ap- 
pearance, with  its  dark,  gloomy  walls,  and  the  antique  cam- 
panile (bell  tower)  alongside  of  it.  The  island  parliament  has 
always  been  held  in  this  once  Franciscan  monastery.  Here 
Paoli  had  his  chamber,  and  his  bureaus  of  state,  and  in  summer 
he  was  often  seen  among  the  monks,  who  on  all  occasions  of 
need  bore  the  cross  before  the  army  in  battle.  In  the  same 
building  also  lived  his  brother  Clemens,  and  here  he  also  died 
in  one  of  its  cells,  in  1793. 

Clemens  Paoii  was  a  remarkable  character.  He  resembles  a 
Maccabee,  or  one  of  the  intensely  religions  crusaders.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Hyacinth  Paoli.  After  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  military  service  of  Naples,  he  became  one  of  the 
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geoeralB  of  Corsica ;  bat  affairs  of  state  did  not  Boit  his  fanati- 
cal mind.  After  tiis  brother  liad  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  devoted  himself 
axdauTely  to  religions  contemplation  and  exercises.  Like 
Jostma  he  lay  enrapt  in  prayer  before  the  Lord,  and  from  prayer 
he  went  forth  to  battle,  for  the  Lord  had  given  the  enemy  into 
bia  hands.  He  vas  the  mightiest  in  the  fight,  and  the  most 
faomble  before  God.  There  is  something  of  prophetic  barning 
leal  in  his  gloomy  nature,  like  that  of  the  warrior  prophet  of 
Mohamcdanism. 

In  the  moment  of  the  greatest  danger  he  appeared  litiie  an 
avenging  angel.  He  rescued  his  brother  from  the  convent  of 
Bozio  when  besieged  there  by  Marius  Matra,  and  he  drove  the 
Genoese  out  of  the  territory  of  Orezza  after  a  desperate  battle. 
He  reduced  San  Pellcgrino  and  San  Fiorenzo,  and  he  tri- 
umphed in  innumerable  fights.  When  the  Genoese  assailed 
the  strong  place  of  Fnriani,  Clemens  held  out  with  nnshaken 
resolution  for  fifty-six  days,  althongh  it  was  little  else  than  a 
mass  of  mins,  and  amid  a  ceaseless  shower  of  bombs  he  prayed 
to  the  Ood  of  hosts,  and  unflinchingly  fonght  on  until  victory 
crowned  his  banners. 

Corsica  was  indebted  for  its  freedom  to  the  civic  wisdom  of 
Pasqnale,  and  to  Clemens  for  hia  sword  alone.  He  also  per- 
formed splendid  deeds  of  mihtary  prowess  when  hostilities  were 
resumed  with  the  French,  after  1168.  He  won  the  glorioDS 
victory  of  Borgo,  he  fought  with  desperate  valonr  at  Pon- 
tcnuovo,  and  afterward  when  all  was  lost,  he  hastened  to  save 
his  brother.  With  a  small  band  of  gall  ant  followers,  he  attacked 
General  Narbonne  at  14'iolo,  to  secure  the  escape  of  Pasquale. 
As  soon  as  that  was  effected,  he  flew  to  his  brother  at  Bastelica, 
and  then  sadly  and  reluctantly  tore  himself  away  from  big 
dearly  beloved  Corsica,  and  embarked  with  him  for  Tuscany. 

He  did  not  accompany  PaKC)ua]c  lo  England.  He  remained 
in  Tuscany,  for  he  liked  not  the  customs  or  language  of  a 
strange  people,  and  be  secluded  bimself  within  the  walls  of  the 
romantic  and  isolated  monastery  of  Yollombrosa.     Here  he  be- 
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by  tbOM  who  saw  bira  kneeling  in  praj-er,  the  liumbleat  of  the 
nnmble,  kmoiig  tbe  pious  brethren,  thnt  he  was  the  valiant  sol- 
dier of  liberty,  who  once  Etrack  terror  to  the  hearta  of  hli 
enemies,  by  his  intrepidity  on  the  bloody  (leld  of  bottle. 

After  a  cloister  life  of  twenij  ors  duration  in  Tuscany, 
ClemeoB  returned  to  Corsica,  a  ,  tiinu  before  his  brother. 
He  ODce  more  burned  with  ho]  liis  native  coantry,  bat  the 

course  of  events  soon  conrin<  }  venerable  hero,  that  the 

independence  of  Corsiea  was  ti         .  lost.     In  a  contrite  and 
Baddened- spirit,  he  died  in  Deci  of  the  same  year,  in  which 

his  brother  Pasquale  waa  summoi       lefore  the  conventioa  on  a 
charg^e  of  high  treason. 

The  love  of  country  with  Cleraens,  had  become  a  worship  and 
a  religion.  A  great  and  holy  passion  in  its  highest  paroxysm 
assumes  a  religious  character,  and  when  in  a  time  of  extreme 
national  peril,  il  takes  possession  of  a  people,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  inspiration  of  heaven  itself.  In  those  days  war 
was  preached  from  every  pulpit ;  the  monks  went  to  battle  with 
the  armies,  and  the  cross  was  the  only  standard  under  which 
battles  were  fought.  The  parliaments  were  held  in  the  clois- 
ters, as  it  were  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  Corsicaus,  by  a 
solemn  resolution,  once  pieced  their  country  under  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Pasqualc  was  also  a  religious  man.  I  ssw  in  his  bouse  the 
chapel  which  he  hnd  set  up  in  a  dark  little  room;  it  remains 
untouched.  There  he  daily  prayed  to  God.  But  Clemens 
daily  passed  six  or  seven  hours  iu  prayer ;  he  prayed  even  in 
the  midst  of  battle,  and  fearful  he  was  to  behold,  the  rosary  in 
one  hand,  a  musket  in  another,  clad  like  the  commonest  Cor- 
sican,  and  distinguishable  only  by  his  great  iiory  eyes,  and  his 
thick  eyebrows.  It  is  said  that  he  could  load  his  musket  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  that,  always  sure  of  his  aim,  he  first 
blessed  the  souls  of  those  lie  fired  at,  exclniuiing  ;  "  Poor  mo- 
ther !"  Then  he  sacrificed  the  enemy  to  the  fJod  of  liberty. 
After  battle  he  was  soft  and  uiild  in  temper,  but  always  serious 
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and  deeply  melancholy.  His  usaal  eaying  was :  "  My  blood  and 
ray  tire  belong  to  my  country ;  my  Boul  and  my  tbonghts  to 
flod." 

The  prototype  of  Pasquale  mnst  be  songht  for  among  tlie 
Greeks,  ttia(  of  Clemens  among  the  Maccabees.  He  was  not 
one  of  the  Plntarcb's  heroes,  bnt  a  hero  of  the  Old  Testament. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE     OLD     HERMIT. 

I  WAS  told  in  Strettfl,  that  a  conntryman  of  mine,  a  cnrioni 
old  crippled  Prassian,  was  living  there.  He  had  also  been  in* 
formed  of  my  arrival.  As  1  was  coming  ont  of  the  death 
chamber  of  Cleraeos  Paoli,  buried  in  thonght,  the  old  country- 
man came  limping  to  me  on  his  crutches,  and  gave  me  a  hearty 
Qerman  grasp  of  the  hand.  He  breakfasted  vith  me,  and  I 
whiled  avay  an  hoar  in  listening  to  the  singnlar  history  of 
Angnstin  of  Nordhauscn, 

"My  father,"  said  ho,  "was  a  protestant  clergyman,  and 
wished  to  bring  me  up  or  a  Lutheran,  but,  even  as  a  child,  that 
faith  was  displeasing  to  me.  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  become 
a  missionary.  In  Nordhansen,  I  frequented  the  Latin  school, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  logic  and  rhetoric ;  after  I  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter,  I  went  to  the  beautiful  land  of  Italy ; 
to  Casamari  among  the  Trappists,  and  there  I  remained  qniel 
for  eleven  years." 

"Bnt,  friend  Augnatia,  how  did  jou  endure  it?" 

"A  man  of  a  melancholy  disposition  would  go  mad  among 
the  Trappists,  so  I   kept  up  my  spirits.     I  was  a  carpenter, 
worked  away  with  jack  and  plane  all  day  long,  humming  a  song 
for  dislraction." 
2i* 
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'*  What  had  you  to  cat  ?" 

**  Two  plates  full  of  vegetable  soup,  bread  at  will,  and  a  half 
bottle  of  wine.  I  ate  little,  but  I  never  left  a  drop  in  the 
bottle.  God  be  praised  for  the  good  wine.  My  brother  was, 
to  be  sure,  always  hungry ;  he  never  failed  to  eat  five  loaves  of 
bread,  and  two  platesful  of  soup." 

*'  Have  yon  seen  the  Pope,  Pius  the  Ninth  ?" 

*'  Yes,  and  I  spoke  with  him  as  with  a  friend.  When  he 
was  bishop  in  Ilieti,  I  went  thither  in  my  cowl,  for  I  was  in 
another  cloister,  on  good  Friday,  to  fetch  the  holy  oil.  I  was 
then  very  sick.  The  pope  kissed  my  cowl,  when  I  came  in  the 
evening  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  he  said :  '  Fra  Agostino,  yon 
are  sick,  you  must  eat  something.'  'Lord  bishop,'  I  replied, 
*  I  never  saw  a  brother  eat  on  holy  Friday.'  *No  matter,  you 
have  a  dispensation,  for  you  are  sick ;'  then  he  sent  for  half  a 
chicken  for  me  from  the  best  inn,  some  meat  gravy,  preserves, 
and  wine,  and  I  sat  down  at  his  table." 

**  How  ?     Did  the  holy  father  eat  also  ?" 

"  He  eat  only  three  nuts  and  three  figs.  I  grew  worse,  and 
I  went  to  Tuscany.  As  the  works  of  men  no  longer  pleased 
me,  I  resolved  to  become  a  hermit.  So  I  took  my  tools,  pro- 
vided myself  with  all  that  was  necessary,  and  went  to  the  little 
island  of  Monte  Christo.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  no  living  thing  exists  there  but  wild  goats,  snakes, 
and  rats.  In  ancient  times,  the  emperor  Diocletian  banished 
thither  the  holy  Mamilian,  who  was  archbishop  of  Palermo. 
He  built  a  church  there,  on  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  to  which 
a  cloister  was  subsequently  attached.  It  once  contained  fifty 
monks,  first  Benedictines,  next  Cistercians,  and  finally,  Carthu- 
sians of  St.  Bruno.  The  monks  of  Monte  Christo  founded 
many  hospitals  in  Tuscany,  and  did  much  good :  the  hospital 
of  Maria  Novella,  in  Florence,  was  also  built  by  them.  The 
pagan  Saracens  drove  the  holy  brethren  away  from  Monte 
Christo,  with  their  cattle  and  servants :  thev  could  not  catch 
the  goats,  which  sprang  up  the  rocks,  and  became  wild." 

"Did  von  live  in  the  old  cloister  ?" 
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"No,  it  is  fallen  to  roin.  I  lived  in  a  CRve.  I  pat  it  in 
order  with  my  tools,  and  boilt  a  wall  before  it." 

"  How  did  yon  pass  the  long  days  there  ?  Were  yoa  continn- 
Rlly  at  yonr  devotions  ?" 

"Oh I  no,  I  am  no  Pharisee.  One  cannot  pray  always. 
What  is  God's  will  mnst  be  done.  I  bad  my  Qute.  X  hunted 
the  wild  goats,  gathered  stones*  and  plants,  or  watched  the  sea, 
as  it  broke  agtunst  the  rocks.     I  had,  also,  books  to  read." 

"Wbatlcind  of  books?" 

"  The  complete  works  of  the  Jesuit,  Paol  Pater  Segneri." 

"  What  grows  on  the  island  ?" 

"Sweet  broom  and  maritnlirsehen.  There  are  also  some 
beautiful  little  green  valleys,  but  all  the  rest  is  rock.  A  Sar- 
dinian who  came  to  the  island,  gave  me  some  seed,  from  which 
I  raised  vegetables,  and  I  also  planted  trees." 

"  Is  there  good  stone  on  the  island  V 

"  Yes,  fine  granite  and  black  todrmaline,  and  of  black  garnets 
I  found  three  sorts.  I  was  at  last  sick  to  death  at  Monte 
Christo,  when  the  Tuscans  fortunately  came,  and  carried  me  to 
the  mainland.  I  have  now  been  eleven  years  on  this  accnrsed 
island,  among  the  knaves,  for  they  are  all  downright  scoundrels. 
The  doctors  sent  me  here ;  but  in  a  year  more  I  hope  to  see 
Italy  again.  One  can  live  better  in  Italy  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  people  are  civil  and  honest.  I  am 
old  and  walk  on  emtcbes,  and  because  I  am  so,  I  thought  to 
myself,  I  must  soon  give  np  my  trade  as  a  carpenter,  and  yet  I 
will  not  beg ;  so  I  went  into  the  mountains,  where  I  discovered 
the  negropont." 

"  What  is  negropont  ?" 

"  It  is  the  earth  from  which  they  make  pipes  in  Kcgropont; 
at  home  we  call  it  meerschaum.  It  is  the  pure  blood  of  a 
rock.  The  negropont  of  this  island  is  as  good  as  that  of 
Turkey,  and,  if  I  ara  the  fii'st  to  discover,  I  am  also  the  firs* 
Christian  to  manufacture  it." 

Old  Aognstin  insisted  on  my  going  with  liim  to  his  labors 
tory,  which  he  had  established  in  the  convent,  under  the  cham 
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ber  of  poor  Clemens ;  there  he  showed  me,  with  great  joy,  his 
negropont,  and  the  pipe  bowls  which  he  had  jast  made,  and 
which  he  had  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Every  man,  I  believe,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  has  a  desire 
to  go  into  the  green  woods  and  turn  hermit,  or  to  lire  in  ralence 
and  solitude,  like  a  Trappist. 

I  have  sketched  this  picture  of  old  Augnstin  from  the  life, 
because  of  the  interest  it  gave  me,  and  as  it  seemed  to  be  a 
genuine  piece  of  German  nature. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THK   BATTLE   FIELD   OF   POXTENUOVO. 

Gnllia  vicisti!  profuso  turpitcr  anro, 
Arinis  pauca,  dolo  plurima,  jure  nihil ! 

Th€  Cortieant, 

I  SET  out  from  Morosaglia  before  Ave  Maria,  to  descend  the 
mountains,  and  go  to  the  battle  field  of  Pontenuovo.  There 
also  is  the  station  house  of  Ponte  alia  Leccia,  where  the  post 
arrives  from  Corte  at  midnight,  with  which  I  desired  to  return 
to  Bastia. 

The  evening  was  beautiful  and  clear,  and  the  quiet  serenity 
of  the  mountain  solitude  suggestive  of  thought.  The  twilight 
is  of  short  duration  hero ;  the  Ave  Maria  is  hardly  over,  before 
it  is  night. 

A  solitary  cypress  stood  on  the  mountain,  glowing  red  with 
the  evening  light,  like  a  sacrificial  candle.  That  is  a  true  Ave 
Maria  tree,  monumental  as  an  obelisk,  dark  and  sad.  How 
oeautiful  also  are  the  alleys  of  cypresses  in  Italy,  before  the 
convents  and  the  church-yards.  We  have  the  weeping  willow, 
which,  like  the  cypress,  is   a   sepulchral   tree,  but  they   are 
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entirely  different.  The  willow  bends  down  with  ita  pendant 
braDcbes  over  the  tomb,  bat  the  cypress  shoots  np  like  a  taper, 
and  poiata  froia  the  grave  to  heaven — the  one  expressive  of 
inconsolable  Borrow,  and  the  other  of  confident  faith. 

I  saw  bat  few  cypressea  in  Corsica,  and  all  of  them  of  small 
dimensions,  DotwitbstandiDg  their  appropriateness  to  this  island 
of  death.  The  tree  of  peace,  however,  grows  everywhere. 
Hinerva,  the  goddess  of  war,  to  whom  the  olive  is  sacred,  is 
likewise  the  goddess  of  peace. 

I  had  fifteen  miles  to  travel  from  Morosaglia,  in  the  wild, 
Bolitar;  moantains,  with  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Cinto, 
Artiga,  and  Monte  Botondo,  nine  thonsand'feet  high,  continu- 
ally in  sight.  The  snow  fields  of  the  latter  beamed  with  a 
roseate  hne  from  the  setting  ann.  I  had  once  been  on  its  sum- 
mit, and  I  could  clearly  discern  the  extremest  points  of  rock 
npon  which  I  had  stood  with  the  goatherds.  As  the  moon  cast 
its  light  over  the  raouotains  the  effect  was  magically  beautiful. 

It  was  pleasing  to  wander  in  this  profound  tranquillity  of  the 
mountain  wilds  by  moonlight.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  dripping  of  the  springs  ;  the  rocks  in  gome  places  shine 
like  massive  silver.  Not  a  village,  nor  any  signs  of  human 
existence.  By  good  luck,  I  pnrsued  a  path  which  led  me  to  a 
point  whence  I  saw  the  vapour  rising  from  the  Golo,  deep  down 
in  the  valley  beneath.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  as  if  I  had 
missed  my  way,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  over  to  the 
other  side,  through  a  ravine,  when  I  encountered  some  mule- 
teers, who  told  me  I  had  not  only  taken  the  right,  but  the 
nearest  way. 

I  at  last  reached  the  Golo,  which  runs  through  a  fever- 
stricken  valley,  that  is  avoided,  as  pestilential.  This  is  the  site 
of  the  battle  field  of  Pontenuovo.  I  was  warned  in  Moro- 
Baglia  not  to  pass  through  the  night  misis  of  the  Golo,  or  to 
remain  long  at  Ponte  alia  Leceia.  Whoever  wanders  about 
there,  will  easily  hear  the  dead  healing  the  spirit  drums,  or 
calling  his  name,  or  he  will,  at  least,  get  the  fever  and  be  trou- 
bled by  strange  visions.     I  believe  I  experienced  something  of 
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the  latter,  for  I  saw  the  whole  Golo  battle  before  me,  and  also 
the  fearful  monk,  Clemens  Paoli,  with  his  great  fiery  eyes,  hia 
thick  eyebrows,  the  rosary  in  one  hand,  and  a  musket  in  the 
other,  blessing  the  souls  of  those  whom  he  was  about  to  shoot 
— the  wild  flight — the  dying.  "The  Corsicans,"  says  Peter 
Cyrnaeus,  "  are  men  ever  ready  for  death."  The  following  is  a 
characteristic  trait :  A  Frenchman  found  a  mortally  wounded 
Corsican  awaiting  death,  without  a  moan  or  sign  of  grief. 
**  What  do  you  do,"  he  asked  him,  '*  when  you  are  wounded, 
without  surgeons  or  hospitals  ?"  "  We  die,"  said  the  Corsican, 
as  laconically  as  a  Spartan.  A  people,  whose  character  is  so 
plastic  and  sternly  masculine  as  that  of  the  Corsicans,  cannot 
be  raised  by  a  comparison  with  the  heroic  nations  of  antiquity. 
But  Laccdemon,  unbidden,  always  rises  before  my  mind's  eye. 
The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  has  been  revived  among  two  of  the 
branches  of  the  wonderfully  gifted  Italian  family — the  Tuscans 
and  Corsicans.  While  the  former  has  exhibited  all  the  intel- 
lectual wealth  of  the  Ionic  mind,  in  its  matchless  poets,  from 
Dante  and  Petrarch  to  Ariosto,  and  in  its  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects,  has  renewed  the  days  of  Pericles,  and  rivalled 
Thucydides  in  its  historians  and  Plato  in  its  philosophers — the 
rugged  Doric  spirit  and  indomitable  Spartan  valour  have  been 
displayed  in  all  their  primitive  vigour  in  Corsica. 

In  1790,  the  young  Napoleon,  then  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
visited  this  Golo  battle  field.  Little  did  he  then  imagine,  as 
in  the  innocence  of  youth,  without  a  name  or  destiny,  he  for 
the  first  time  looked  on  a  battle  ground,  that  he  should  one 
doy  crimson  half  the  earth  with  blood — from  the  ocean  to  the 
Tolga,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Libyan  deserts. 

It  was  in  such  a  night  as  this  that  the  young  Napoleon  wan- 
dered over  the  plain  of  the  Golo.  He  sat  down  by  the  river, 
whose  waters  on  the  day  of  battle  were  covered  with  blood  and 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  twenty-four  miles — ^to  the  sea.  The 
fever  breeding  vapours  steeped  his  senses  in  slumber,  and  filled 
his  brain  with  visions.  A  spectre  stood  behind  him  with  a  red 
sword  in  its  hand ;  it  lifted  him  up  and  bore  him  on  its  wings 
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tbroagh  tin  air.  The;  bovercd  over  a  field  where  a  bloody 
battle  wu  being  fooght ;  a  yonng  general  epringB  over  heaps 
of  dead  bodies.  "  Mootenotte I"  exclaims  the  spectre,  "and 
yoa  it  is  who  shall  fight  this  battle."  Onward  eoar  thcj 
in  flight.  They  hang  orer  another  bloody  field,  where  a  young 
general  dashes  through  a  clond  of  cannon  smoke,  across  a 
bridge,  bearing  a  standard  in  bis  hand.  "  Lodi  1"  cries  the 
demon,  "  and  yon  shall  fight  this  battle."  They  fly  farther  on, 
from  one  field  of  war  to  another.  The  spirit  pauses  above  a 
river :  vessels  are  burning  on  its  snrface,  its  waters  are  choked 
with  floating  carcasses,  and  it  is  surronnded  by  the  boundless 
desert.  "  The  Pyramids  I"  screams  the  spectre,  "  here  also 
will  yoQ  fight  I"  And  so  fly  they  on  over  other  scenes  of 
slaughter,  the  spectre  in  qniclc  Bncccssion  shrieking  forth  tJie 
terrible  names — "  Marengo !  Austerlitz  1  Eykn  1  Friedland  ! 
WagramI  Smolensk  I  Borodino!  Bcrcsinal  Lcipsici"  until 
they  suspend  their  flight  above  the  final  conSict  of  arms, 
where  the  spectre,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  calls  out — "  Water- 
loo 1  thy  last  battle,  emperor,  nnd  bete  wilt  tlion  fall  I' 

The  young  \apoleon  sprang  np  from  his  slumber  by  the 
Golo,  shuddering  from  the  remembrance  of  the  prophetic 
terrors  of  the  frightful  vision. 

This  ghastly  dream  was  the  result  of  the  pcKtifcrons  Golo 
exhalations,  which  confused  my  own  senses.  Such  visioti.t  are 
quite  excusable  on  this  gloomy  Corsican  battle  ground,  beneath 
the  sickly  rays  of  the  moon.  And  what  a  dreary,  misty,  fear- 
fully beautiful  moonlit  night  I  Over  those  dark  giant  moun- 
tains of  primitive  granite  bangs  the  red  moon — no  I  it  is  no 
longer  the  moon ;  it  is  a  great,  deathly  pallid,  horribly  bloody 
head,  overhanging  and  stolidly  gazing  down  upon  the  island 
of  Corsica — a  vendetta.  Medusa  head — its  iiair  entwined  with 
snakes,  awful  to  behold.  He  who  dares  to  look  on  this  head 
will  not  tnm  to  stone,  but,  like  Orestes,  be  will  be  seized  with 
madness,  and  in  a  raging  frenzy  will  commit  murrier;  and 
then  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  from  cave  to  cave  must 
'  he  wander,  pnrsued  by  the  avenger  of  blood  and  Ibe  anflagging 
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executors  of  the  law.     I  saw  tho  a^engiiig  spirit  flying  throagh 
ihc  air  on  a  wioged   horse,  grasping  the  horrible    Metlnsa, 
vciidetta  hend  bj  the  hair — sliriekiug,  in  its  flight,  "  Tendettal 
veudutta!  (vengeance)."     »     *     ♦ 
What  fancies!  and  they  will  not  cease t    But,  thanks  to 


of  Poufc  ftllft  Lecci 
I  snt  at  a  table,  around  tt 
ry  room,  their  heads  sunken 
I.  in  black  coat  and  hat,  vrat 
waiting  for  the  post.  I  will 
lacred  things,  that  be 
brain. 


Heaven  1  there  ia  the  station 
the  (logs  are  burking.  Some 
smoking  oil  lamp,  in  the  grca 
on  their  breasts  in  sleep.  A  , 
walking  up  and  down  thci^oor 
hold  K  talk  with  the  holy  man 
exorcise  the  spectre  vision  from 

Although  thia  mnn  was  of  the  most  orthodox  failh,  he  coul< 
not  expel  the  evil  spirits  of  the  Golo,  and  I  arrived  at  Bastia 
with  a  Gorcly  aching  head.  I  complained  to  my  hoBt«8S  that 
the  sun  and  fog  had  done  me  harm ;  and  I  thought  that  I  must 
die  unwept  in  this  foreign  land.  The  hostess  said  the  only 
tiling  necessary  for  ray  cure  was  to  have  an  oraisoQ  proDOunced 
over  me  by  a  fortune  telling  woman.  I  declined  the  oraison, 
and  betook  myself  to  bed,  where  I  slept  profoundly  through 
the  whole  day  and  night.  When  I  awoke,  the  holy  sun  stood 
high  in  the  heavens,  beaming  down  upon  tiie  earth  with  itA 
pure  and  wholesome  tight. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THROUGH  THE  LAND  OF   NEBBIO  TO   I 


In  passing  over  the  Serra,  which  rises  from  Cape  Corso,  yon 
arrive  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  in  the  land  of  Nebbio.  An 
excellent  road  at  lirst  leads  up  to  Moutchcllo,  along  which 
yiewa  arc  presented  to  the  left  of  the  plain  of  Biguglia  and 
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Furiani,  and  tlie  great  pond  into  vhicb  the  Bevinco  empties 
its  waters.  On  reacliing  the  crext  of  the  ridge,  both  eeos  ap- 
pear in  sight.  Hence  ttie  road  descends  to  the  west  coast ;  that 
of  the  east  disappears,  and  the  fascinatiDg  scene  of  the  gnlf  of 
San  Fiorcnzo  opens  before  tlie  eye  of  the  trarcllcr,  with  its 
reddish  rocky  shore,  rising  in  bold  jagged  precipices,  almost 
entire);  bare  of  vegetation,  and  enctoEing  the  deep  blue  basin 
within  its  nigged  trails.  It  was  a  strange,  grand,  and  eutirelj 
soothe rn  prospect. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  monntain  comb,  lies  the  gloomy  look- 
ing Tillage  of  Barbtguano,  to  which  the  road  leads  through  a 
grove  of  chestnut  and  olive  trees-  This  road  was  constructed 
under  Marbeuf,  and  Bernadotte,  then  a  common  soldier,  worked 
apon  it  lilie  a  day  labonrer.  It  winds  around  in  a  continuons 
snccession  of  spiral  folds,  to  which,  as  a  triumph  of  engineering, 
the  conducteur  of  the  diligence  called  my  especial  attention. 

We  bad  nearly  reached  the  beantifa!  gnlf  of  San  Fiorcnzo, 
which,  laughing,  lay  within  its  circlet  of  solitary  and  rocky 
shores.  It  is  an  old  and  very  striking  image  which  pictures 
the  beaming  sea,  as  laughing.  I  was  reminded  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Eschylus,  where  it  is  said :  "  O,  thou  innumerable 
laugh  of  the  wild  waves  play  I"  Bnt  this  gnlf  now  indeed 
laughed  out  of  numberless  little  purple  blue  waves,  in  joyous 
unison  with  which  was  the  valley  that  opened  on  it,  covered 
with  thousands  of  lanrel  roses  and  red  flowering  oleanders,  and 
traversed  by  a  frolicsome  brook,  fringed  with  alder  boshes,  and 
pendant  willows. 

The  environs  are  in  a  neglected  and  almost  nncultivated  con- 
dition, with  here  and  there  an  abandoned  or  half  mined  house. 
Notwithstanding  their  shattered  state  they  have  a  picturesque 
appearance,  from  the  ivy  that  covers  their  walls,  and  which 
completely  buries  the  doors  and  windows  beneath  its  green 
foliage.  In  such  ivy  masses  yet  dwell  the  elves,  and  how  they 
titter  when  a  sunbeam,  or  the  moonlight,  steals  through  the 
leafy  shade,  to  see  what  mischief  the  little  witches  are  engaged 
in.  The  history  of  the  people  who  once  dwelt  in  them,  may 
25 
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liara  been  n  cruel  and  blooiJy  one,  or  thoy  wero  driven  swajr   I 
perhaps  bj  the  Saracens,  and  the  murtieroas  war  with  Genoa, 
or  by  the  bbod  vengeance. 

Old  Genoese  towers  were  to  Le  seen  at  rarious  points  alonj 
the  shore. 

More  beautiful  grew  ourhood  of  San  Fiorcozo. 

To  the  right,  the  gnlf  cxpa  tH  il»  uniplitiidc,  and  to  tlie 

left,  far  in  the  backgrounc  -ommandcd  a  rising  amphi- 

theatre of  mountains  which  own  in  cresenl  form  to  the 

sea.     They  were  the  soar  itains  of  Col  di  Tendo,  at 

whose  feet  the  Romans  v  defeated  by  tlie  Coraicaoft. 

They  surround  the  little  which,  nndor  the  name  of 

!Nebbio,  lies  nround  the  fiuir  of  tfnii  Fioren?.o,  and  on  which 
opens  this  mountain  range.  The  snrface  of  this  district  is  rug- 
ged and  very  sterile,  but  it  is  prolific  in  wine,  fruits,  olives  and 
chestnuts.  From  the  remotest  times,  Nebblo  has  served  as  a 
natural  fortress,  for  which  reason,  all  the  invadera,  from  the  Ro- 
niaos  to  the  French,  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate,  and  occupy 
it,  and  countless  battles  have  here  been  foogbt. 

Nebbio,  at  present,  comprises  four  cantons  or  pifvi,  San 
FiorcDzo,  Oletta,  Murato,  and  Santo  Pietro  di  Tendo.  San 
Fiorenzo  is  the  chief  town. 

We  reached  this  little  city,  of  about  Gvc  hundred  and  eighty 
inhabitants;  in  the  midday  heat.  It  lies  in  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  situation,  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gulfs  of  Corsica. 
The  only  greater  valley  of  Nebbio,  that  of  Aliso,  lies  before 
the  town,  and  is  traversed  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
steals  through  the  marsh  that  taints  the  air  of  the  aarroanding 
country.  I  saw  some  fan  leaf  palms  on  its  shores,  which  gave 
to  the  landscape,  glowing  with  the  noonday  heat,  quite  a 
tropical  character.  Women  and  children  were  gathered  aronnd 
a  fountain,  gossiping,  with  their  copper  water  jars  alongside 
of  lliem — a  familiar  picture,  with  which  the  spreading  palm 
was  in  charming  unison.  The  Corsican  strand,  on  the  gulfs, 
is  of  a  fancifully  diversified  character,  idyllic,  half  Homeric, 
or  of  an  Old  Testament  aspect. 
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We  occupied  but  a  short  time  in  passia^  through  this  place. 
A  little  fort,  with  a  dome-roofed  tower,  which  looks  more  like 
s  chapel  of  Mecca  than  a  castle,  defends  the  faarbonr,  in  which 
ft  few  SshtDg  craft  lay  at  anchor.  The  paaition  of  San  Fio- 
renio  ia  bo  fine,  and  the  gnlf,  one  of  the  most  beaatiful  of  the 
Mediterranean,  ho  inviting  to  a  large  maritime  population,  that 
its  nailed  and  desert  appearance  Eeenis  quite  inexplicable. 
Napoleon's  opinion  of  it  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms,  in 
the  memoirs  of  Antomarchi :  "San  Fiorenzo  is  one  of  the 
happiest  situations  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  highly 
&Tonrable  for  commerce,  on  the  coa&nes  of  FrsQce  and  Italy, 
secure  against  storms,  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  fleets.  I 
had  a  great  idea  of  founding  a  large  city  there." 

According  to  Ftolemyus,  the  ancient  city  of  Cersunnm  must 
have  been  situated  in  the  vicinity  on  the  gulf.  Ia  the  middle 
ages,  the  considerable  city  of  Nebbio  stood  here,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  about  a  half  mile  distant  from  the  present  San  Fio- 
renzo. The  old  cathedral  of  the  bishops  of  Nebbio  yet  rears 
its  time-worn  walls  on  the  till  above ;  it  is  of  the  Fisau  style  of 
architecture,  and  seems  to  have  been  bnilt  about  the  twelfth  or 
eleventh  century.  By  its  side,  are  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  resi- 
dence. The  lord  bishops  who  lived  there  were  no  less  martial 
than  the  haughtiest  of  the  barons  of  Corsica.  They  were  called 
counts  of  Nebbio,  and  it  is  said  that  they  appeared  in  the  popu- 
lar assembly  of  the  Terra  del  Commune  with  the  sword  by  the 
side,  and  that  when  tbcy  read  mass,  they  kept  two  loaded  pis* 
tols  on  the  altar.  The  city  fell  into  decay,  as  Accia  and 
Sagone,  and  other  bishoprics  and  towns  of  Corsica. 

The  later  San  Fiorenzo  was  one  of  the  first  Corsican  places 
that  surrendered  to  the  bank  of  Genoa  in  1483,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  endowed  with  many  privileges.  The  bank 
annnally  sent  a  castellano  and  a  podesta  to  administer  jnstico 
with  the  consuls.  In  subsequent  wars  the  castle  of  San  Fio- 
renzo has  often  played  a  prominent  pnrt. 

We  had  some  escellcnt  fish  in  this  place,  fresh  from  the  gnlf, 
which  we  had  no  sooner  consumed,  than  we  resumed  onr  jour- 
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iiey.  For  some  time  now,  the  road  Icovts  tliu  stii-slmrp,  and  i 
climbs  n  mountaiu  chuiii,  wbich  occnsiunally  interrupts  ths 
water  view.  It  ie  au  unproductive  coast  land  as  fur  as  tb» 
province  of  Balagua  and  Isola  Kossa,  covcfed  ia  a  great  part' 
by  masses  of  rock,  which  the  Plutouic  powers  have  scaltcred 


10  to  be  seen  everywhere,' 
chestnut  becomes  morft 
wild  oleaster,  arbutas,' 
i  sun  had  scorched  tbifl 
;he8  of  which,  the  gray 
;are  to  tlie  region,  as  fait 
ly  and  deserted  aspect** 


about;  slate,  chalk  nntl  gn 

The  cultivation  of  the  olive  ai 
sparse,  and  the  hi! Is  are  ov 
rosemary,  myrtle  and  the  cri] 
growth  of  bushes,  ihc  browned 
Etubble,  and  the  wcather-woru 
OS  the  eye  conld  extend,  a  tx 
The  air  alone  whispered  in  this  arcary  solitude ;  not  :i  biid  was 
heard  to  sing  or  a  cricket  to  chirp.  Sjmetinies  a  black  herd 
of  goats  was  to  be  seen  lying  beneath  an  olive  tree,  or,  struck 
with  sudden  fear,  scamperiDg  off  iu  wild  flight  over  the  rocks. 

From  time  to  time  we  came  to  little  solitary  roadside  inns, 
where  tho  moles  of  the  diligence  were  changed,  or  to  a  well 
dug  in  the  rock,  which  men  and  beasts  alike  bailed  with 
delight. 

In  some  places  I  saw  fields  of  wheat,  barley  and  com.  The 
former  had  been  cut,  and  was  being  trodden  out  in  the  field. 
The  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  very  simple  :  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fiefd  is  a  circular  threshing  floor  of  stone,  which  the 
Corsican  strews  with  the  harvested  wheat,  to  be  trodden  out 
by  oxen,  who  drag  a  heavy  stone  after  them.  I  found  that, 
contrary  to  the  injunction  of  the  Bible,  the  osen  were  muzzled. 
Great  numbers  of  these  stone  threshing  floora  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  fields,  with  no  villages  in  sight,  however ;  near  to  tlicm 
were  little  barns,  square  piles  of  stone,  with  flat  roofs.  The 
circular  threshing  floors,  and  these  grayish  little  buildings, 
standing  isolated  at  remote  intervals,  on  the  naked  waste  of 
country,  looked  like  the  dwellings  of  hideous  dwarfs.  Tho 
Corsican  laughs  when  he  is  told  of  the  manner  of  threshing 
grain  with  us ;  he  would  not  adopt  such  a  galley  slave  like 
method  on  any  account. 
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On  the  whole  route  I  saw  do  wheeled  veliicies.  OccasionaJIly 
ft  CoTsicaa  came  riding  along,  with  a  doable  barreled  gun  slang 
OTer  his  sfaoaldera,  and  an  nmbrella  over  his  head.  Many 
wild  pigeons,  and  men  also,  are  here  shot. 
-  We,  at  length,  again  approached  the  sea-shore,  after  we  had 
crossed  the  little  river  Ostriconi.  The  coast  is  often  only  a 
hnadred  feet  high,  and  then  it  shoota  ap  ^ain  in  the  boldest 
»nd  most  rugged  precipices.  The  nearer  we  approached  Isola 
Bossa,  the  loftier  rose  the  monntaies,  the  romantic  BnmmttB  of 
Balagna — the  cherished  land  of  the  Corsicans — because  honey 
and  oil  there  flow  in  abaodance.  Some  of  the  moantains  were 
capped  with  snow,  which  shone  with  crystal  parity  beneath  the 
blae  sky. 

There  lies  Isola  Bossa,  before  us,  on  the  edge  of  the  seal' 
There  are  the  blood  red  island  rocks,  that  give  a  name  to  the 
town.  What  little  charming  sea-shore  idylls  in  the  evening 
light  I  Silent  moontsins  above,  the  tranquil  sea  below,  gray 
olive  trees,  extending  their  branches  of  peace  to  the  pilgrim,  a 
hospitable  smoke  rising  from  among  the  herds — truly  it  seems 
tiiat  I  have  come  to  the  enchanting  coast  of  the  Lotopht^. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 


STRAND  IDTLL  OF  ISOLA   BOSSA. 


Bat  Ihers  thr;  tomsd  In  ths  Kxiiatj  of  Ihe  Latophagi, 

Ths  lolot  plant  to  placb,  rorgotTul  of  Ibeir  home  And  kladnd. 

Odytg. 

A  LARGE,  spacious  square  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  city, 

and  yet  enclosed  within  the  walls,  which  look  like  those  of  a 

garden.     In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  fountain,  surmounted  by  a 

marble  bust  of  Posquolc  Faoli,  which  had  been  placed  there 
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two  mniithR  previously.  Paoli  watt  Ibe  rounder  of  Tsola  Ros^b. 
In  1158,  while  engaged  iu  the  war  with  the  Genoese,  who 
occupied  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Algujola,  that  groat  man 
built  this  town.  He  said,  uu  that  oecosion,  I  have  planted  tlie 
gullowa,  on  which  I  will  hang  Algajola.  The  QcDoese  endea- 
voured to  destroy  it  with  thei  '  unhs,  but  it  withstood  the 
fiery  shower,  and  Isola  Rossa  is  not,  &  place  of  cighteco  hnndmi 
and  sixty  inhabitantH,  and  an  rtaut  harbour  and  commer- 

i-ial  entrepot  of  the  oil  proHRu         jna, 

I  found  some  children  playing  around  the  fountain,  among 
whom  was  a  beautiful  little  c  re  of  six  years,  with  raven 

locks,  and  large,  blacli,  piei  iyes.     It  was  aa  lorcly  at' 

an  nngel.  "Do  you  know,"  suni  i,  "who  the  man  is  above 
there,  before  ua,  on  the  fonntain  ?"  "  Tes,  we  know,"  said 
they,  "  it  is  Fasquale  Paoli."  The  children  asked  me  where  I 
lifed,  when  at  home ;  which  I  left  them  to  gaess.  They  named 
several  countriea,  and  at  last  Egypt,  but  they  did  not  know 
Germany.  They  afterwards  accompanied  me  everywhere,  and 
I  could  not  get  rid  of  them.  They  sang  me  songs,  and  brought 
me  coral  dust  and  pretty  muscles  from  the  shore  ;  they  followed 
all  my  movements,  and  many  more  joined  them.  Like  the 
•ratcatcher  of  Hamcin,  I  drew  a  troop  of  children  after  me,  and 
they  followed  me  even  into  the  sea.  The  earth-shaking  Nep- 
tune, Nereus,  and  the  blue-footed  Dorids,  tolerated  us  all,  and 
many  dolphins  saw  I  joyously  sporting  In  the  crystal  wares. 

Here  is  the  very  place  to  be  a  child  among  childrcu. 

This  oblivion  of  the  world  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  in  the 
shade,  is  beneficial  to  the  mind.  The  town  lies  as  tranquil  as 
a  dream.  The  little  houses,  with  their  Qat  roofs  and  green 
window  shutters,  the  two  snow  white  towers  of  the  little 
church — all  look  so  neat  and  cheerful.  In  the  sea  are  three 
red  rocks,  over  which  an  old  tower  keeps  watch,  and  in  the 
silent  evening  hours  tells  sad  tales  of  Saracen  rapine.  Flocks 
of  blue  pigeons  and  wall  swallows  were  flying  around  it. 
I  clambered  up  these  precipitous  rocks  one  evening — for  they 
are  accessible  by  means  of  a  causeway,  which  connects  them 
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with  tbc  land.  Front  the  summit  I  conld  hear  the  measared 
beat  of  the  sorges  ia  a  grotto  at  tlicir  base.  Some  Freocb 
laboarers  were  engaged  iu  building  a  molo,  or  quay,  for  the  pro- 
tectioD  of  the  harbour,  uear  these  cliDs,  of  great  masses  of  rock, 
BtroDgly  cemented  together,  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis. 

Beantifnl  is  the  ereniag  view  from  these  insular  rocke.  To 
the  right  lies  the  sea,  and  all  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Corso, 
orerhaog  by  a  misty  veil ;  to  the  left,  a  loug  projecting  tongno 
of  land,  aronnd  which  the  sea  sweeps ;  the  little  city  in  the 
foreground  ;  fishing  barks  and  a  couple  of  sailing  boats  in  the 
harbonr;  in  the  background,  three  magnificent  mountains — 
Santa  Angiola,  Santa  Susanna,  and  the  ragged  Monte  Feli- 
ceto — their  slopes  covered  with  olive  groves  and  villages,  and 
here  and  there  the  blazing  fires  of  the  shepherds. 

Kowhere  have  I  seen  a  place  whose  little  population  could 
live  a  more  patriarchal  and  Iranqnil  existence.  The  land  gives 
it«  fruits,  and  the  sea  also  yields  its  tribute.  They  have 
enODgh.  In  the  evening  they  sit  chatting  on  the  molo,  or  fish- 
iDg  in  the  still  sea ;  or  tbcy  stroll  through  the  olire  groves  and 
orange  orchards.  By  day  the  fisherman  prepares  his  nets,  and 
the  artisan  sits  busily  at  work  under  the  mnlberry  trees 
before  the  door.  The  voice  of  song  and  the  music  of  the 
guitar  are  not  wanting  here.  I  had  domcsticoted  myself  in  a 
little  cafe,  the  young  hostess  of  which  could  sing  some  beau- 
tiful songs.  At  my  request,  a  little  company  gathered  here 
one  evening,  and  many  pretty  ballads  and  voccros  they  sang, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar,  touched  with  the  soul 
and  feeling  that  belongs  only  to  the  warm-hearted  people  of 
these  sunny  climes. 

The  children  also,  as  they  ran  behind  me,  sang  the  Ma    c  II  s 
bymn,  the  march  of  the  Qirondins,  and  Bertram's  farcncll        I 
an  interpolated  text  in  praise  of  the  President  of  France     Tl 
refrain  always  closed  with  the  apostrophe,  Vive  Lo    s  '\  p 
lean/   Tlie  little  Curaillo  sang  the  Harseillaisc  the  best. 

We  hunted  muscles  on  the  beach,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
abundance,  beyond  the  Utile  convent  of  Madonna  alio  grazic. 
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which  standi  by  the 


Ti  a  garden.     Tbi;  virgin  Eivitera  ol 


rin  eistera  cf      ■ 


11a  enjoy  a  most  ex(|uisite  view  of  the  soa  and  mountAiDS, 

any  a  one  among  lliem  may  there  dreanj  over  again  tlie 

of  their  life,  iilnin  the  silver  lionied  raoon  shine&  over 

The  pearly  white  sand  of  the 

nst,  and  the  most  bcautifii] 

helped  me  iu  this  search, 

lea  which  oiikero   to  tbe 

;lit  them  oat  of  the  water. 

'  contained,  and  woudcred 

Lthe  evening  we  sported 

imid  millious  of  glittering 


Monte  ReparatB,  as  it  does  novr. 
ehore  is  intermingled  with  red  coi 
mnsclea.     The  iiltle  Camillo  act 
bat   the    little   liriiig  leppere, 
stoats,  pleased  him  most.     He 
greedily  eat  the  little  creatnroH  ' 
that  I  did  not  share  his  taate. 
in  the  phosplioric  wavos,  and  am 
sparks. 

Charming  childhood  I  It  is  good  when  yoor  lost  voices 
sometimes  again  begin  to  speak.  Tbe  Lotophagi  will  not 
let  me  go.  They  imagine  that  I  am  a  rich  baron,  and  have  pro- 
posed to  me  the  purchase  of  Isola  Bossa.  It  woald  not  be 
bad  to  live  forgotten  here. 

"Yes,  the  blood  vengeance  mnrders  here  too  !"  said  to  me 
a  citizen  of  the  red  island.  "You  see  our  market  boose  yonder, 
with  the  white  columns.  Some  years  ago  acitizen  was  walking 
up  and  down  there,  when  all  of  a  sadden,  a  shot  wea  fired,  and 
he  fell  dowa  dead.  Maasoni  had  come  into  the  town  in  broad 
daylight,  he  had  sent  a  ball  into  tbe  heart  of  bis  enemy,  and 
away  he  went  again,  unharmed,  to  bis  moantains,  and  all  this 
in  open  day." 

There  is  the  boase  in  which  Paoli  was  to  be  sarprised,  agree- 
ably to  the  scheme  of  the  famous  Dumonrioz.  And  here  landed, 
for  the  last  time,  Theodore  of  Keuhoff,  the  Goraican  king,  and 
hence  he  took  his  final  departure,  when  bis  dream  of  royalty 


sati 


a  end. 


One  day  I  ascended  with  an  Alsacian  of  tbe  tenth  regi- 
ment, which  at  present  is  stationed  in  Corsica,  the  mountain 
of  Santa  lieparata,  and  to  the  parish  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  a  Corsican  mountain  village,  with  words. 
Tlie  best  idea  will  be  had  of  it  by  imagining  a  row  of  dark 
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towers,  broken  in  the  middle,  and  with  windows,  chasms,  and 
rents.  The  houses  are  often  constructed  of  nnhewn  granite, 
for  the  moat  part,  only  with  a  floor  covered  with  clay,  on 
which  plants  sometimes  grow.  Very  small  and  narrow  stone 
steps  lead  np  to  the  doors.  So  lived  also  the  Corsican  monn- 
taineers  in  the  time  of  the  Etrnacans  and  Carthaginians.  Every- 
where I  fonnd  poverty  and  filth;  baman  bein^  and  swine 
huddled  together  in  cavernoDS-like  rooms,  into  which  the  light 
entered  throagb  the  door.  And  yet  these  poor  people  live  high 
Dp  in  the  moantains,  in  an  ocean  of  light  and  air,  bat  they 
hoase  themselves  like  Troglodites.  A  yonng,  pale  mother, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  came  out  to  meet  me,  from  one  of 
these  dcDs.  I  asked  her  how  she  coald  sapport  life  amid  snch 
continual  gloom  and  darkness.     She  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

In  another  house,  I  saw  a  mother  who  was  just  about  putting 
her  three  children  to  bed.  They  were  all  standing  naked  on 
the  earthen  floor,  with  a  sickly  and  famished  look.  The  beds, 
in  which  the  poor  little  creatures  slept,  were  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  This  stoat-hearted  mountain  people  grows  up  in 
misery ;  they  are  bnntera,  shepherds,  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  at 
the  same  time.  Their  only  riches  are  the  olive,  the  oil  of  which 
they  sell  in  the  towns.  But  every  one  ia  not  rich  in  olives. 
Life  is  not  wretched  Ijerc  through  bad  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
but  by  the  irremediable  poverty  of  nature  herself. 

I  went  to  look  at  the  church,  whose  dark  facade  had 
attracted  me.  The  white  bell  tower  ia  new.  The  church 
towers  of  Corsica  have  no  spires,  but  terminate  in  a  rnde  and 
irregulorly  formed  belfry.  The  interior  of  the  building  had  a 
tribune  with  a  high  altar,  a  very  quaint  looking  affair,  of  white- 
washed stones,  with  many  extravagant  ornaments.  Above  tho 
altar  was  the  inscription:  "Holy  Reparata,  pray  for  thy 
people."  On  the  walls  were  some  rnde  pictures,  painted  in 
the  infancy  of  the  art,  and  niches  with  half  round  columns, 
Bome  of  Corinthian,  and  others  of  fanciful  capitals.  An  inter- 
dict, at  present,  lies  on  the  holy  Reparata,  and  no  moss  is 
recited  there.     After  the  death  of  the  pastor,  the  congrega- 
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tion  refased  to  accept  the  successor,  wbicli  the  bishop  of 
Ajaccio  sent  them,  and  they  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
have  had  bloody  quarrels  with  each  other.  The  interdict  laid  on 
the  church  in  conseqoeQce  of  these  difficulties,  has  not  restored 
peace,  however. 

I  walked  through  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  to  the  edge  of  the 
yalley,  from  whence  an  extensive  prospect  was  presented  of  the 
mountain  chain,  which  envelopes  Balagua.  Many  brown  vil- 
lages, and  olive  groves  were  to  be  seen  along  this  lofty  rang'e. 
The  rocky  sterility  contrasted  strongly  with  the  green  of  the 
orchards,  and  the  groves.  A  Corsican  had  conducted  me  to 
this  point ;  he  was  a  stammerer,  with  a  fire  in  his  face,  and 
seemed  to  be  weak-minded.  I  requested  him  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  villages  in  the  Balagna  valley.  lie  said  some- 
thing to  me  in  a  gurgling  tone,  which  I  only  partially  under- 
stood, but  I  could  occasionally  distinguish  the  words,  ammazzato, 
ammazsato  col  colpo  di  fucile^  (killed  by  a  gun-shot.)  Ho 
showed  me  a  place  among  the  rocks,  where  human  blood  had 
been  shed.  I  shuddered  and  made  signs  to  him  to  leave  me. 
I  returned  across  Oggilione,  descending  through  olive  groves, 
and  narrow  foot  paths.  I  encountered  armed  Corsicans,  on  the 
way,  whose  little  horses  nimbly  clambered  from  rock  to  rock. 
It  was  growing  night  when  the  savage  Monte  Feliceto  rose 
before  mc,  glowing  with  the  softest  colours  of  the  setting  sun. 
A  bell  in  the  mountains  was  ringing  the  Ave  Maria,  and  on  a  jut- 
ting crag,  a  shepherd  was  playing  on  his  pipe  of  reeds.  All  this 
was  in  perfect  harmony,  and  when  I  reached  Isola  Rossa,  I 
had  recovered  my  idyllic  tastes. 

Fearfully  strange  are  the  contrasts  in  this  land, — childhood, 
shepherd  life,  and  blood  red  murder. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
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Ik  Butia  I  hod  formed  the  acqnaiatanoe  of  ao  estimable 
persoD,  Signer  Mutins  MalasptDa.  He  is  descended  from 
the  Tascan  Malaspinas,  who  goveraed  Corsica  in  the  eleventh 
century.  He  waa  connected  with  the  Paoli  family  by  his 
irife,  for  Tittoria  Malaspina  was  a  great-grandanghter  of  Hya- 
tinth  Paoli ;  from  the  poaterity  of  the  celebrated  Clemens,  and 
the  danghter  of  the  uoiverBatly  esteemed  state  connseltor,  Qio- 
Tanni  Pietri,  one  of  the  worthiest  men  of  Corsica. 

Signot  Malaspina  had  offered  me  the  hospitality  of  his  boose 
at  Monticello,  which  lies  some  miles  above  Isola  Rossa.  I 
gladly  promised  to  be  his  guest,  as  Pasqnale  Paoli  had  once 
inhabited  the  honse,  and  had  dated  many  of  his  letters  from  it. 
Malaspina  gave  me  the  address  of  his  villa,  which  he  said  would 
be  open  for  my  reception  at  any  time  I  might  arrive  at  it, 
thoQgh  he  himself  might  not  be  at  home. 

I  went  to  Isola  Rosaa,  with  the  intention  of  going  from 
thence  to  Monticello,  and  pRssing  some  days  there.  On  the  way, 
I  learned  something  of  which  I  had  no  previoas  idea,  and  which 
Malaspina  himself  had  not  mentioned — the'crnel  misfortune 
his  family  had  suffered  not  quite  three  years  before.  I  waa  at  a 
loss  whether  to  be  most  astonished  at  the  terrible  nature  of  that 
transaction,  or  the  Corsican  character,  which,  in  despite  of  it, 
offered  hospitality  to  an  unknown  stranger.  I  no  longer  thonfclit 
of  enjoying  a  residence  in  a  house  where  murder  had  been 
committed.  But  I  went  up  to  Monticello  to  honour  the  cala- 
mity by  human  sympathy. 
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The  Malaapina  house  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  ilistri(!l,  on 
&  plalform  of  forest- covercii  rock — u  hirgi:,  fioJcmn-Iookinp, 
fustle-likc  edifice  of  great  antiquity,  Mclnncholy  pypirssw 
Burronnd  its  terrupe,  and  appear  to  warn  the  traveller  from  a 
distance,  of  the  tragedy  whifii  has  there  been  enacted.  A 
small,  deserted  Bqiiare  precedes  the  entrance  of  the  house,  upon 
which  stauds  a  inortaary  chapel,  CLnd  a  plantation  of  yonng 
plane  trees. 

I  ascended  a  narrow  and  dark  staircase,  Ihrongh  an  arched 
entrance,  in  quest  of  the  occDnn.nt^.  The  villa  appeared  aban- 
doned and  desolate.  I  pasai  ongh  empty,  dreary-looking 
chambers,  which  seemed  to  linliabitable.  At  length,  [ 
met  an  old  woman,  the  liooseiiceper,  clad  in  niournin-i.  and  a 
child  of  eight  years,  the  jonngest  daughter.  It  was  with  some 
difGculty  I  could  win  a  friendly  look  from  the  old  dame,  until 
I  gradually  acquired  her  confidence. 

I  made  no  inquiry.  But  the  little  Feliciana  herself  asked  me 
to  look  at  the  chamber  of  her  mother,  and  in  licr  inuoeence 
she  said  more  than  enougli, 

I  will  now  relate  the  Ead  story,  as  it  was  told  me  by  the  old 
Marcantonia,  omitting  the  family  name  and  birthplace  of  the 
unfortunate  hero  of  the  tragedy. 

"In  the  summer  (1849)  many  Italians  fled  to  Corsica  for 
refuge.  Among  them  was  one  whom  they  wished  to  deliver 
up  again.  Siguor  Pietri,  who  is  kind  to  all  the  world,  took 
pity  on  him,  and,  having  procured  permission  for  him  to 
remain,  he  took  him  into  his  own  house  at  Tsola  Kossa.  The 
stranger — he  was  called  Giustiuiano — remained  a  month  with 
Signor  Pietri  there,  but  as  my  lord  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  conncil  at  Ajaccio,  Signor  Mutius  and  my  lady  Yittoria 
received  him  into  their  residence  here.  Here  he  had  every 
pleasure  he  couM  desire,  hunting  and  horscff,  a  good  table,  and 
plenty  of  sociely,  whicli  wa.s  invited  for  his  eulcrlninment  to  the 
house.  The  Italian  was  very  agreeable  and  courteous;  but  he 
was  sad  because  ho  lived  in  exile.     The  Signora  Vittoria  was 
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beloved  b;  everyboclf,  and  most  of  all  b;  the  poor.  She  was 
indeed  an  angel." 

"  Was  she  beaatifal  ?" 

"  She  had  a  delicate  colour,  darker  hair  than  Feliciana,  and 
wonderfully  beantifnl  handa  and  feet.  She  waa  tall  and  of 
a  full  form.  The  Italian,  inEtcad  of  feeling  himself  happy 
in  oar  house,  where  he  was  kindly  and  friendly  treated,  every 
day  grew  sadder.  Some  daya  before  the  SOth  of  December, 
(it  is  DOW  almost  three  yeora,)  Qinatiniano  waa  ao  miaerable 
that  we  thought  be  was  very  ill.  He  waa  obliged  to  leaTe 
Monticello  and  go  to  Bostia  for  distraetion.  He  himself  also 
had  BO  dcaircd.  For  three  days  he  had  eateu  little  or  nothing. 
Ooe  morning  I  came  to  bring  him  the  coffee,  as  usual,  bat  the 
door  was  closed.  After  a  while  I  came  back,  and  called  him 
by  name.  He  opened.  I  was  frightened  at  his  appearance. 
I  said  to  him,  '  What  ails  yon,  Signor  ?'  He  laid  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder  as  I  now  do  upon  yours,  and  replied ;  '  O ! 
my  dear  Mareantonia,  if  you  only  knew  how  sick  I  am  at 
heart.'  He  spoke  not  another  word.  I  saw  a  pistol  lying  on 
his  table,  and  some  powder  and  balls  on  a  piece  of  paper.  He 
had  sent  the  elder  sister  of  Feliciana  the  evening  before  to  the 
shop  for  them.  He  now  wished  to  return  to  Bastia  and  there 
embark  for  some  other  country.  He  took  leave  of  all,  and 
rode  back  to  laoia  Rossa.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  December. 
In  the  morning  of  this  day  the  Signora  Vittoria  said  to  me  : 
'  I  had  an  evil  dream  last  night.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  my 
sick  godmother  was  about  to  die.  I  will  go  to-day  and  carry 
her  some  medicine.'  Such  was  her  custom.  She  often  went  to 
Tisit  the  sick,  carrying  with  her  oil,  wine  or  fraita." 

Here  the  old  Mareantonia  bitterly  wept, 

"Signor  Malaspina  had  ridden  to  Speloncato;  I  had  gone 
off,  and  no  o'ne  was  in  the  honse  but  the  sick  Mademoiselle 
Matilda,  a  relation  of  my  lady,  the  yonngest  children,  and  a 
maiden.  It  was  noon.  -As  I  drew  near  to  the  house  on  my 
return,  I  heard  a  shot.  I  thought  they  were  hunting  in  the 
mountains  or  blaiilin^rocks.  But  soon  alter  another  was  fired, 
S6 
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aod  it  Beeiu>;<]  to  me  as  it  it  vas  witbiD  the  holism.  My  limbt 
trembled  m  I  eiiU-rud  tlie  house,  and,  in  tlio  greatest  anxiety, 
asked  the  nmidtn  :  '  Witcre  is  modBoie  V  Stie,  also  trembllns, 
answered :  '  Oii  I  heavens,  she  is  above  there  in  her  chamber, ' 
preparing  to  go  out  ami  see  the  poor.'  '  Run,'  I  said,  '  and. 
Beekaft«rlii;r.' 

"The  niaiilL'n  came  hurriedly  downstairs  again,  pale  as  deatb. 
'Something  must  have  happei  said  sbc,  '  Tor  the  cbuuiber 
of  the  SigDora  etaod^  wide  op  id  it  is  alE  iu  confuaion,  and 

that  of  the  stranger  is  shut.'    j  "      inpoa,  Feliciana,  her  sifter, 

the  muden,  and  I,  all  ran  np  s  it  was  a  frightM 

sight,  the  t'liamber  of  iny  pcroi        itress The  door  of 

the  Italian '-i  room  was  closed.  ,  .  ,  We  knocked,  we  screnmed, 
we  at  last  tore  it  off  tlie  hinges — there,  Signor,  we  saw  before 
as, but  I  cannot  now  tell  you  any  more," 

No,  no,  not  a  word  more,  Marcantonial  I  was  deeply 
affected,  and  I  went  out  of  doors.  The  little  Feliciana  and 
the  housekeeper  followed  me.  They  conducted  me  to  the  mor- 
tuary chapel.  Tbc  child  and  the  old  woman  kneeled  down  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  prayed.  I  took  a  branch  of  myrtle  from 
the  altar,  and  cast  it  on  the  spot  under  which  Yittoria  lay 
buried.     Sadly,  I  wandered  down  again  to  Isola  Roasa. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a  monstrous  deed,  and  to 
find  adequate  words  to  describe  it.  Giuatiniaao  suddenly 
turned  back,  after  leaving  Monticello.  He  secretly  again  as- 
cended the  steps  of  the  lionse.  In  the  same  upper  ttory  were 
situated  the  chambers,  occupied  by  himself  and  Tittoria,  sepa- 
rated only  liy  a  room.  Yittoria  was  busily  engaged  in  her 
room,  in  dressing.  Qiustiniano  rushed  upon  her,  armed  with  a 
pistol  and  a  dagger.  lie  was  insane  with  love.  He  wrestled 
fearfully  with  the  woman.  He  threw  her  down  on  the  floor, 
and  dragged  her  to  his  chamber.  She  was  already  dying  from 
a  dagger  stab.  Iler  beautiful  locks  of  hair  were  found  strewn 
about  the 'room,  the  furniture  of  which  was  in  the  wildest  dis- 
order. GiuEtininno  threw  the  wretched  woman  on  his  bed — he 
shot  her  as  she  slept — he  drew  her  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
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placed  it  on  bis  own — ttieu  he  laid  himself  by  her  Bide — and 
blew  oot  his  brains  nith  a  pistol. 

So  they  were  foond  by  the  housekeeper  and  the  poor  Felici- 
ana, then  only  five  years  old,  who,  weepiag,  exclaimed :  "  That 
ii  the  blood  of  my  mother" — a  terrible  spectacle,  stamped  for 
life,  in  all  its  horrour,  on  the  young  mind.  The  people  of.Mon- 
ticello  wished  to  tear  the  corpse  of  Qiustiniaoi  to  pieces. 
Malaspina,  who,  withont  any  misgiving,  retnmed  from  Spelon- 
cato,  restrained  them.  It  was  buried  among  the  rocks  of  the 
monntain  of  Monticello.  Tittona  was  thirty-six  years  old, 
and  the  mother  of  six  children.  Qiastiniano  scarcely  nambered 
twenty-six  years. 

I  foond  Mntins  Malaspina  a  man  of  plain  character,  of  stem 
features,  and  of  a  bronse-like  tranqnillity.  I  would  have  aroided 
any  allnsion  to  this  sod  story,  bnt  it  u  in  all  moatha  in  Corsica, 
and  is  even  related  in  a  pamphlet,  with  sonnets  on  Tittoria, 
printed  at  Baatia.  The  memory  of  Vittoria  Malaspina  will 
last  as  long  as  the  island  itself.  Ccntaries  hence  will  the  sad 
fate  of  the  noble  woman,  which  I  now  relate  as  I  received  it 
from  a  member  of  her  family,  become  a  popular  tradition.  I 
already  perceived  how  soon  an  actual  occurrence  is  invested 
with  fabnloDS  circumstances  by  the  popular  imagination.  For 
the  same  old  honsekeeper  told  me  that  the  ghost  of  the  poor 
Tittoria  had  appeared  to  some  sick  people  in  the  country.  And 
soon  it  will  be  heard  said  that  her  murderer  nightly  rises  oat 
of  bis  rocky  bed,  pale  and  restless  as  in  life,  and  staggers  to 
the  honse  where  he  committed  the  horrible  deed. 

•  *  *  *  • 

Oot  of  humour  with  human  nature,  I  descended  the  monn* 
tain,  thinking  all  the  while  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
noblest  passion,  love,  may  be  converted  into  the  most  demo- 
niac fury.  How  near  to  each  other  lie  heaven  and  hell  in  the 
human  heart,  and  how  is  it  that  both  can  be  of  the  same  stuff 
and  the  same  feeling?  I  saw  neither  the  mountains  nor  the 
bright,  t'ranqoil  sea ;  I  cursed  all  Corsica,  and  the  hour  that  I 
had  set  foot  on   it.     At  this  moment  the  beautiful  child, 
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Camillo,  spraiij^  alonpside  of  me  j  lio  IiucJ  ruu  after  me  over 
all  the  rocka.  Xle  L:i>l  a  handful  of  blackberries,  vhich  he 
held  oat  to  tue  wiili  a.  frkiidly  cxprcaxion  of  countenance,  to 
eat.  The  sti.'1il  of  tliis  innocent  cliild  immediately  restored 
my  good  humour.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  lie  bad  placed  liimself 
in  the  road,  to  show  lua  how  fair  i  id  innocent  man  proceeds 
from  the  hanJa  of  Nntore.  (  lo  ran  continoally  by  iny 
Bide,  boandibg  from  rock  to  r  notil,  at  length,  aiiddcnly 

stopping,  he  ti&H:  "lam  tircu,  ^^J  will  sit  down  a  while." 
Then  he  sat  »l'\\\  on  u  pitce  of  rock.  I  never  sow  a  prettier 
child.  When  I  snid  so  to  bis  elder  brother,  he  replied : 
"Everybody  loves  little  Camillo;  in  the  Corpns  Domini  pro- 
cession he  v.is  nti  finpfl;  he  wore  n  siLOw-wbite  robe,  and 
carried  a  great  palm  branch  in  his  hand."  I  observed  with 
pleasnre  the  boy,  as  he  sat  on  the  rock,  his  beantiful  raven 
locks  scattered  over  his  face,  arid  gazing  quietly  before  him, 
with  his  large  eyes.  His  clothes  were  torn,  for  he  was  a  poor 
person's  child.  All  at  once  he  rose  up,  and,  of  his  own  accord, 
began  singing  the  Marseilles  hymn  :  "  Allans,  Enfant  de  la 
patrie  ....  eoiUre  nous  de  la  lyrannie  Vetendard  tanghmt 
est  hve.  It  was  curious  to  hear  the  Marseillaise  from  the  lips 
of  so  lovely  a  little  boy,  and  lo  observe  his  earnestness  of  face 
at  the  same  time.  But  how  historically  sonnds  this  bloody 
hymn  from  a  Cor^ican  child;  when  the  little  Camillo  sang: 
"Against  us  Tyranny  has  raised  its  bloody  standard,"  I 
said  lo  myself,  poor  child,  raoy  lieaven  protect  you  from  the 
vindictive  asi^assin,  or  from  wandering  in  Iho  mountains  as  a 
blood  avenger. 

As  we  npproaehcd  Isolu  Rossa,  I  was  startled  by  a  great 
light  in  the  town.  I  hurried  down  to  it,  supposing  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  conflagration.  But  it  was  a  huge  bonfire,  which 
the  boys  and  girls  had  kindled  on  the  Paolj  square,  and  around 
which,  linked  hand  in  hand,  they  were  duneing  wilh  song  and 
sliout.  They  sang  on  iiiiiumerable  quantity  of  little  verses, 
extemporized  by  themselves,  some  of  which  I  have  preserved : 
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Amo  hd  presidento, 


These  verses  were  sung  on  withoat  cessation,  as  the  little 
folk  nierrilj  danced  aroaad  the  Gre.  The  melody  was  charm- 
iDg,  naive,  and  childlike.  This  extemporized  mnsic  pleased 
me  so  mnch,  that  I  also  tried  my  hand  at  a  coopie  of  verses,  at 
vhicb  the  little  people  burst  into  a  shoot  of  laughter,  that 
echoed  through  all  Isola  Rossa. 

The  next  day  I  went  in  a  char-a-banc  to  Calvi.  The  little 
Camillo  stood  by  the  vehicle,  and  sadly  said :  "2fon  mi  ptace, 
che  tu  ci  abbandtmi,"  (I  am  sorry  yoa  are  going  to  leave  ns). 
The  traveller  stetchea  moanUina  and  rivers,  cities  and  events 
of  the  beantifnl  and  agly  world,  and  why  not  for  once  the  pic- 
ture of  a  charming  child  ?  For  years  hence,  it  will  be  a  soorce 
of  pleasant  reminiscence  to  roe,  like  a  song  of  love,  whenever 
it  is  recalled  to  memory. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


[   ISOLA   ROSSA  TO  CALTI. 


My  velturiere  told  me  by  way  of  welcome,  that  I  had  the 
honour  to  travel  on  on  extraordinary  road.  "  For,"  said  he, 
"along  this  way,  in  form<^r  ycnr^,  I  saw  the  great  bandits, 
Arrighi,  Massoni,  and  Xavcr  travelling.  As  I  was  driving 
along,  I  met  nil  three  of  them  coming  directly  down  the  road ; 


tbey  were  armed  to  tlio  teeth,  and  cocimauiled  me  to  carry 
them  to  Calvi.  That  I  did  without  any  demur,  and  they  then 
let  me  retarn  iinharmcti.     They  are  now  al!  dead." 

The  road  from  Isola  Rossa  to  Calvi  alwajs  follows  the  coast. 
On  the  mountains  are  seen  the  roina  of  many  plaees  destroyed 
by  the  Saraccng.     Above  M  o,  also,  lie  the  remains  of 

a  palace  of  thu  colebrated  Oim  clla  Rossa,  the  lieutenant 

of  the  Pisana.     The  memory  ol  ja^t  ruler  of  his  people  is 

yet  cherished  by  the  Corsicans.  was  jnst,  even  to  the  ani- 

mals, it  is  said.  One  day,  in  Balagna,  he  heard  the  lambkins 
of  a  herd  piteously  crying  :  on  asking  the  sliepherds  what  wag 
the  matter  with  them,  they  confcBsed  that  they  were  crjinp  for 
hunger,  because  tbvy  were  dc'iprivod  of  iheir  mother's  inilfc. 
Qitidice  then  ordered  the  sheep  not  to  be  in  future  milked,  until 
the  young  ones  had  sucked  their  fall. 

I  first  came  to  Algajola,  an  old  place  by  the  sea-shore,  now 
fallen  to  min,  and  numbering  only  two  hundred  inhabitants. 
Many  of  ita  houses  were  uninhabited,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
bombs  fired  by  the  English.  Although  the  war,  in  which  they 
sufTcred,  had  taken  place  sixty  years  before,  they  had  been  left 
in  a  state  of  ruin  from  that  time — a  sad  and  striking  illustration 
of  the  condition  of  Corsica.  Even  tiie  inhabited  bouses  looked 
like  black  ruins.  A  friendly  old  veteran,  whom  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  had  once  carried  to  Berlin,  showed  me  the  wonders 
of  Algnjola,  and  called  a  great  mass  of  stone  the  palazzo  della 
community.  In  the  time  of  the  Genoese,  Algajola  was  the 
central  point  of  Balagna ;  and,  as  it  was  so  situated  that  the 
inhabitants  of  every  village  in  the  province  could  go  to  and 
return  from  it  in  a  single  day,  the  Genoese  made  it  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  island,  and  fortified  it. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  of  this  little  town  is  the  popular 
story  of  Chiarina  and  Taniante — two  true  lovers.  Tamanle 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  French ;  but  his  beloved  armed 
hci-sclf,  and,  with  the  aid  of  lier  friends,  she  delivered  him  from 
ihc  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  people  everywhere  honour 
l!ie  fair  deed.s  of  love,  and  render  them  immortal  in  their  songs ; 
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the  history  of  Cbiarina  aud  Tamantc  is  popular  in  ull  Italy ; 
ftod  the  pamphlet  story  of  their  loves  I  havo  found  erco  in 
Rone. 

Near  Algajola,  by  the  sea,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
bloish-grey  granite  quarry,  where  I  saw  a  column  lying,  which 
would  hare  done  bononr  to  an  East  Indian  or  Egyptian  tem- 
ple. It  was  sixty  feet  long,  and  tweltc  feet  in  diameter.  It 
has  lain  there  abandoned  for  several  years,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather,  nnnoticed  but  by  the  passing  traveller,  or  the  eagle 
that  rests  upon  it  It  was  originally  designed  for  a  monument 
to  XapoleoQ  at  Ajaccio,  bnt  lias  not  been  removed  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  carriage.  It  will  probably  now  be  carried  to 
Paris.  Of  the  same  precious  Algajola  granite,  is  the  mon- 
strous block  which  supports  the  VendOme  column  at  Paris. 
With  what  just  pride  can  the  Corsican  stand  before  that 
column  of  Austerlitz — look  around  on  the  French,  and  exclaim 
to  them :  "  My  native  country  produced  both  tlie  great  mau 
above  there,  and  the  granite  on  which  he  stands  I" 

I  now  came  to  Lnmio,  a  high  situated  villoge,  whose  dark 
brown,  toner-like  honses,  were  hardly  distinguishable  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  rocks.  By  the  green  window  shutters,  here  and 
there,  were  to  be  recognized  the  residences  of  the  richer  people. 
The  descendants  of  the  ancient  barons  yet  live  in  all  these  vil- 
lages ;  and  men  of  the  proudest  names,  and  longest  roll  of 
ancestors,  dwell  in  the  obscurest  little  hamlets  among  the  people, 
and  in  their  society.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  such  a  great 
democratic  equality  of  life  to  be  seen  as  in  Ibis  island,  where 
there  is  hardly  any  visible  distinction  of  class,  and  the  peasant 
associates  with  the  rich  and  nobly  descended,  like  a  freeman, 
as  I  often  personally  witnessed.  Above  Calvi,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, resides  Peter  Napoleon,  son  of  Lucicn,  the  only 
Bonaparte,  at  that  time,  living  in  the  native  country  of  his 
ancestors.  He  is  much  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Baliigna, 
who  boast  of  him,  a&  a  good  hunter,  and  that  he  often  mingles 
among  the  shepherds,  and  has  not  forgotten  that  his  fore- 
fathers belonged  to  Corsica.     Tlic  election  of  Louis  Xapolcon 
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natoTslI;  ia  k  source  of  grati6eatiou  and  pride  to  the  Coraicons. 
I  met  with  lib  |)ortrait  everywhere,  on  the  islnnd,  aod  heard 
his  energy  boosleU  ol'  as  a  geouiue  Corsican  cbarncteriatic. 

Lumio  has  nrnriy  orange  orchards,  aud  an  astoniahiu^  i 
of  cactus  hedges,  nliich  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  in  Buch 
abnndBDce  but  at  Ajoccio.     Tlie       nk  of  tlie  cactus  here  tates 
the  dimensions  of  a  tree.     From       r  mountains  of  Luniio  thvn 
is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  yall'  i  gulf  of  Calvi.     The  town 

of  CaWi  lies  at  the  foot  of  ]  Calenzana,  on  a  tongue  of 

land.     With  its  dark-roofed  hom  'S,  the  two  cnpolaa  which 
loom  above  it,  and  nilh  the  tv        >f  the  fort,  wtiieh  stands  on  J 
the  extreme  point  of  the  Ian  :^a^s  a  striking  resemblance  1 

to  a  Moorish  town. 

Calvi  is  the  chief  place  of  the  smallest  of  the  arrondissemeDts 
of  Corsica,  which,  in  six  cantons,  with  thirty-fonr  commnnes, 
contains  about  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  It  embraces 
almost  the  entire  north-western  moantains  and  coast  of  the 
island,  not  one  half  of  which  is  caltivoted.  For  the  great  coast- 
land  district  of  Galeria  is  entirely  wild  and  deserted.  Balagna 
only  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  most  thickly 
populated. 

The  small  town  of  Calvi,  numbering  at  present  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty  inhabitants,  owes  its  origin  to  Otovanninello, 
lord  of  Nebbio,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Qiudice  della  Rocca,  and 
partisan  of  Genoa.  The  place  subsequently  surrendered  to 
Oeuoa,  to  which  it  always  remained  faithful.  As  the  Boni- 
faeians,  the  people  of  Calvi  also  were  rewarded  with  many 
privileges  and  concessions.  In  the  time  of  Filippini,  the  town 
contained  four  hundred  fire-places,  and  he  calls  it  the  chief  city, 
both  on  account  of  its  age  and  the  beauty  of  its  honses — to 
which  latter  he  adds,  "in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
country."  The  bank  of  Genoa,  says  he,  bniit  the  fortress,  and, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  it  cost  only  1850  scndi. 

Calvi  lies  on  the  tongue  of  land,  along  which  estcnds  the 
range  of  mountains  that  encircle  the  great  valley  around  the 
gnlf.     The  suianiits  of  these  mountains  are  bare  of  vegetation. 
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and  coDSist  of  graoitc  onfl  porphyry.  They  form  an  impoain|f 
amphitheatre.  Much  oil  and  wiiie  is  raised  on  their  slopes,  and 
taxu9,  and  thickets  of  myrtle,  albatrus  and  tiiius,  from  whose 
flowers  the  bees  gather  honey,  cover  the  feet  of  these  declivi- 
ties. Heoce  arises  the  bitterness  of  the  Corsican  honey,  of 
which  Virgil  and  Orid  speak.  Calentzana  is  particularly  rich 
iu  boney.  A  stream  of  water  flows  through  this  monntata 
Talley,  aod,  in  the  ocighbourhood  of  Calvi,  forms  a  ewamp, 
whose  exhalations  are  very  dangerous.  This  marsh  is  called 
la  vigna  del  vescovo — the  vineyard  of  the  bishop — the  origin 
of  which  is  accounted  for  in  one  of  those  expressive  popular 
traditions  which  so  frequently  amuse  the  traTcllcr  in  Corsica. 
The  bishop  of  Sagona  had  removed  from  that  place  to  Calvi, 
and  had  there  made  himself  a  beautiful  vineyard.  He  fell  in 
lore  with  a  maiden ;  and  when  he  met  her  in  tlie  vineyard  ho 
confessed  to  her  his  love,  and  implored  her  to  listen  to  him. 
The  bishop  folded  the  young  girl  in  his  arms,  and  covered  her 
with  kisses.  The  maiden,  observing  the  signet  ring  on  tlio 
finger  of  the  holy  man,  said  :  "  Oh  I  how  beautiful  is  a  bishop's 
ring !  I  will  love  you  for  this  sacred  ring."  The  bishop  d^ew 
a  deep  sigh  of  regret ;  bnt  his  love  was  so  ardent  that  it  seemed 
to  consume  him  with  its  fire :  he  drew  off  the  ring,  and  placed 
it  on  the  finger  of  the  fair  virgin,  to  induce  her  to  give  a  favour- 
able hearing  to  his  prayers.  As  she  now  yielded  to  him,  and 
clasped  the  holy  man  in  her  arms,  the  ring  slipped  from  her 
finger,  and  fell  ou  the  ground.  It  conld  not  lie  found  again. 
On  the  following  day  the  bishop  went  to  the  vineyard  to  seek 
his  ring,  but,  lo  t  and  behold  I  there  was  no  more  vineyard ;  it 
had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  lay  a  swamp  I 


CHAPTER  SVI. 


The  marsh  air  makes  ,,  or  little  snbnrb  of  CalTi 

Dnbealthy.     The  atmoi  rer  above  in  the  fortress, 

which  surrounds  the  city  went  np  to  this  old  Geno- 

ese fortification,  the  etro  iorsiea,  after  that  of  Boni- 

facio.    Above  the  gate  I  ords ;  Oivitat  Calvit  temptr 

J-itrHs.  Culvi  was  nlivflvs  true  to  the  Genoese,  and  it  waa 
indeed  a  coiony  of  the  repahlic.  When  General  Catiabianca, 
after  the  lieroic  defence  of  Calvi,  against  the  English,  in  1194, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  it  was  one  of  the  conditJODa  of  tho 
surrender,  that  the  old  inscription  over  the  gate  should  not  be 
touched.  It  was  faithfully  observed,  as  may  be  seen  from  iU 
present  reading. 

Only  on  one  point  were  the  faithful  Calvi  and  Genoa  at 
variance  with  each  other.  The  people  of  the  former  insisted 
that  Columbus  was  born  among  them,  and  that  his  family, 
though  of  Genoese  origin,  had  removed  to  Calvi.  A  dispnte 
arose  about  this  birthright,  similar  to  that  conceruiDg  the  natal 
city  of  Uomcr,  between  the  seven  cities.  It  was  asserted  that 
Genoa  had  confiscated  the  family  register  of  Colombo  of  Calvi, 
and  that  it  had  changed  the  name  of  Colombo  street  in  that 
town,  into  that  of  del  jilo.  I  also  find  it  mentioned,  that  the 
first  Oorsicans  who  sailed  to  America,  were  from  Calvi,  and 
that  the  name  of  Colombo  yet  exists  in  the  place.  Even  at 
tlie  present  day,  the  Corsican  historians  lay  claim  to  the  great 
discoverer,  as  their  fellow-countryman,  and  Napoleon  also, 
during  his  residence  in  Elba,  engaged  in  historical  investiga- 
tions on  this  subject.  We  shall  not  agitate  the  question.  It 
is  Ruflicient  for  us,  that  Columbus,  in  his  will,  calls  himself  a 
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n&tirc  of  Genoa.  The  world  woald  grow  unviong,  if  little  Cor- 
sica coald  also  prove  her  claim  to  a  man  who  was  greater  than 
NapoIeoD. 

Gallant  men  enongh  adorn  the  annals  of  Calvl ;  and  wtien 
one  regards  the  interior  of  this  little  place  within  the  fortifica- 
tion, which  is  nothing  bat  a  heap  of  black  ruine,  prodaced  by 
the  English  bombs,  he  may  read  in  them  the  history  of  the  old 
heroes.  Carions  is  the  spectacle  of  a  town,  standing  yet  in 
mins,  as  after  the  bombardment  almost  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Time  seems  to  stand  still  in  Corsica.  An  iron  hand  here  holds 
fast  the  post ;  the  old  popnlar  castoms,  the  death  wail  of  the 
Etmscans,  the  family  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  the  barbarism 
of  the  blood  revenge,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  life,  and  primi- 
tive heroism  are  yet  preserved  with  astonishing  tenacity ;  and 
as  the  people  live  among  the  ancient  mins  of  their  towns,  so 
Kve  they  in  a  social  condition,  which  to  highly  civilized  people 
seems  to  be  fabnlonsly  impossible. 

In  the  chief  cbnrch  of  Calvi,  whose  Saracenic  cnpola  is  rid- 
dled by  the  balls  of  the  English,  is  to  be  seen  the  grave  of  a 
family,  which  bears  the  most'precions  and  valaed  name  of  the 
world,  that  of  Liberty  (liberty).  It  is  the  old  heroic  family, 
Baglioui,  which  is  thns  named.  In  1400,  some  aristocrats  in 
Calvi  set  up  a  tyranny,  and  were  about  to  deliver  it  up  to  the 
Arragonese;  bat  the  young  Bagiioni  fell  upon  the  tyrants  iu 
the  suburb,  as  Pelopidas  on  the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  attacked 
them  with  great  vigour,  and  called  the  people  to  liberty.  To 
the  cry,  libtrtd!  Uberta!  is  ascribed  the  surname  which  a 
grateful  people  bestowed  on  them,  and  whicli  they  ever  after 
bore.  Baglioni'a  descendants  were  three  brother  heroes,  Picro, 
Antonio,  and  Bartolomeo  Libertd.  They  had  emigrated  to 
Marseilles ;  that  city  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  League, 
and  alone  defied  Henry  the  Fourth,  after  he  had  already  entered 
Paris,  and  the  Guises  had  sworn  obedience  to  him.  The 
consul  of  the  League,  Oasaux,  the  tyrant  of  Marseilles,  was 
plotting  to  deliver  it  to  the  Spanislt  llect,  which  tlie  cele- 
brated Andrea  Doria  commanded.     Picro  Libcrtii,  with  hia 


i.rn'!]^!-.  Mid  oihn-  Iimvc  un'ii  ..f  Mur^tillfs,  swore  to  save  Ibe 
eHy.  lie  assembled  tliem  all  at  liis  honse,  and  there  thqr  con- 
certed measnres  for  the  execution  of  their  designs.  They 
stormed  the  castle,  and  Piero  Liberta,  with  hia  own  band,  ran 
the  consul,  Oasaux,  through  the  neck,  with  his  lance.  Afler  ho 
had  beaten  donu  or  disarmed  all  the  guards  of  the  castle,  ho 
,  closed  the  gates,  and  rtiti  to  the  city,  with  his  bloody  sword  in 
his  hand,  exclaiming:  "LibeHii!  Liberia!"  The  people,  excited 
at  this  cry,  rnsbed  to  arras,  carried  the  forts  and  strong  places 
by  storm,  and  freed  the  city.  The  Dake  of  Guise  soon  after 
entered  the  emoncipated  city,  in  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  the  latter  wrote  a  hijjhly  honourable  letter  to  I*iero  Liberia, 
dated  from  the  camp  of  llosny,  March  C,  159G.  lie  appointed 
him  chief  justice  of  iliirseillcs,  captain  of  Porta  Reale,  gorcr- 
nour  of  «oi(r«  Dontui  Mlii  gunrdia,  and  heaped  other  bonours 
on  him.  This  happened  at  the  same  time  when  another  Corsi- 
can,  Alfonso  Oraanu,  the  son  of  Sampiero,  won  Lyons  for  the 
King  of  France,  which  eiiatilcd  Henry  the  Fonrth  at  last  to 
cxclaiui:  "  Now  am  I  king." 

A  few  years  after  the  liberation  of  Marseilles,  Piero  Libetti 
aicd.  He  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  in  the  most 
sumptuous  and  imposing  manner,  aud  hig  statue  watt  placed  in 
the  municipal  palace,  with  the  inscription  :  "Petra  Liberia 
Libertalis  asserlori,  heroi,  malorum  averrunco,  pacit  eiviumqite 
rvslavratori,  S^c. 

Truly  wonderful  is  the  conservative  power  which  distin- 
guishes the  Corsican  families.  The  student  of  the  history  of 
this  people  will  find  the  energy  and  capacity  of  the  fathers 
iuherited  in  full  perfection  by  the  sons  and  grandsons. 

Sad  is, it  for  me  to  pass  from  the  graves  of  the  Liberttl  family 
to  that  field  of  Calcnznna,  where  lie  the  graves  of  slavery. 
There  are  buried  five  hundred  valiant  German  mercenaries,  sons 
of  our  native  counlrj-,  who  full  at  Calenzaua. 

I  have  related  the  facta  in  the  history  of  the  Corsicans.  The 
emperor,  Charles  the  Sisth,  sold  a  German  corps  of  soldiers  lo 
the  Genoese,  who  shipped  them  to  Corsica.     On  the  Sd  of 
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Febniar;,  1732,  the  Corsicans,  under  their  general,  Ceccaldi, 
attacked  tbem.  The  Germans  were  commanded  by  Camitlo 
Doria  and  De?iuB.  After  a  terrible  battle  the  imperialists 
vere  beaten,  and  fire  hundred  Germans  were  left  dead  at 
Calenzana.  The  Corsicans  buried  the  Btraagers  who  had  come 
into  their  land  to  &ght  against  freedom,  on  the  beaatifol  mouD- 
taia  slopes  between  Calvi  and  Calenzana.  There,  in  a  foreign 
soil,  rest  the  bones  of  our  brethren.  Near  them  is  the  dark 
blood  porphyrf  rock.  Their  tomba  are  covered  with  green 
myrtle  and  flowering  plaDts.  Efery  year,  from  their  interment 
down  to  the  present  day,  on  the  holy  Saturday,  the  priests  of 
Calenzana  hare  made  it  a  custom  to  visit  the  graves  of  their 
enemies,  or  the  campo  lanto  Bei  Tedetchi,  (the  German  ceme-  ' 
tery,)  as  it  is  called,  and  sprinkle  them  with  consecrated  water. 
Thus  the  Corsican  revenges  himself  on  the  enemies  who  came 
to  destroy  his  indepcudcnee.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  my 
duty,  as  one  of  the  few  Germans,  or  perhaps  the  only  ooe,  who 
has  visited  these  graves  of  our  poot  countrymen,  to  thank  the 
noble  people  of  Corsica  for  their  magnanimous  and  humane 
treatment  of  their  remains.  It  is  another  generous  trait  in 
the  history  of  their  virtncs. 

Those  were  dark  times  when  out  fathers  were  sold,  like  sense- 
less beasts,  to  Gght  for  foreign  masters  in  Corsica  and  America. 
Their  shame  is  obliterated,  as  well  aa  that  of  Calenzana;  for 
the  grandchildren  of  those,  who  here  lie  in  their  slave  tombs, 
fbnght  as  freemen  for  wives  and  children,  and  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  native  land,  and  in  many  a  battle  also  defeated 
the  Corsican  despots  of  after  times. 

The  san  is  sinking,  the  gulf  is  resplendent  with  its  beams, 
and  the  encircling  mountains  of  Calenzana  are  glowing  with 
roseate  hues.  How  enchanting  is  this  soutbcm  evening  veil 
of  vapour,  and  how  fine  are  these  tints,  softening  the  outline  of 
the  mountain  ridges,  and  blending  earth  and  sky  in  harmooions 
no  i  SOD. 

Calvi  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  isolated  IVom  the  world. 
The  tranquil  surlace  of  the  gulf  moves  not — not  a  vessel  to  be 
37 
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eeeti  in  tlic  distunce — no  birds  hovering'  over  it — liie  Ijlsct, 
weftther-beuli-n  lower  rises  on  the  suow-ivhite  slruiid,  liWu  Hit 
dark  Tisioa  of  a  dream.  There  eits  aa  caglo,  a  noble  crcntnn, 
in  royal  and  grave  dignity ;  now  he  flies  olT,  with  a  loud  Oa^ 
ping  of  wings,  to  the  mountains.  Tie  is  satiated  with  hlood. 
I  also  disturbed  a  fox  licre,  the  first  I  saw  in  Corsica,  when;. 
this  animal  is  extraordinarily  1  e,  and  where  be,  instead  at 
the  wolf,  falls  upon  the  lami  !  was  reposing  at  ease  by  thk, 

shore,  and  appeared  to  be  e  g  the  beauty  of  the  evenins 

hoar,  and  to  be  bo  deeply  enga?>  tu  the  observation  of  naturft, 
tliat  I  approached  within  «  steps  of  him.     Mr.  Reynard 

■  sprang  up  on  seeing  me,  ai  le  beach  was  quite  narrow  M  ' 

this  point,  1  had  the  pleasure  to  ulock  up  the  wny,  and,  for  a 
moment,  to  pnt  him  out  of  countenance.  He  glided  by  me  with 
a  dexterous  turn,  and  made  bis  escape,  in  great  glee,  to  the 
mountains.  He  has  a  happy  time  of  it  in  Corsica,  where  the 
beasts  have  made  him  king  over  them,  as  no  wolves  exist  there. 
When  the  night  came  on,  I  took  a  bark,  and  rowed  aronnd 
the  galf.  What  a  pleasure,  what  night  pictures ! — The  Italian 
sky,  spangled  with  glittering  stars;  the  atmosphere  magically 
transparent ;  in  the  distance,  on  the  land's  end,  a  gleaming 
beacon  ;  lights  in  the  castle  of  Calvi ',  shepherd  fires  above  on 
the  dark  mountains  ;  a  couple  of  vessels  on  the  water,  the  glit- 
tering waves  around  the  boat,  and  the  spark -dropping  oars ;  In 
the  deep  stillness  a  sounding  mandoline,  whose  tones  reverbe- 
rate from  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


L  MUSICAL  CONCERT. 


TiiE  poetry  of  the  night  yet  continued,  for  I  had  no  sooner 
fallen  asleep  in  my  little  locanda,  than  I  was  awaliened  by  the 
tinkling  of  citeras,  and  the  sound  of  many  singing  voices. 
They  played  and  sang  for  more  than  an  hour  before  my  house, 
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in  which  lived  the  young  maiden  in  whose  honour  the  festival 
was  got  Dp.  At  6rst  a  eerenade  was  Bung,  and  then  voceros,  or 
death  laments.  What  a  carious  serenade  for  a  young  girl  is  a 
death  nail.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  impression  which 
these  pGalm-like  melodies  produce  in  tlie  dead  hoara  of  ihe  night, 
and  bow  deeply  they  move  the  sonl,  from  the  monmfal,  monoto- 
Boos,  and  prolonged  character  of  the  tones.  The  Srst  voice 
Bang  solo,  and  then  a  second  joined  in,  and  then  a  third,  and, 
finally,  the  whole  choir.  The  introduction  was  a  recitative,  like 
the  Italian  ritorneJlo.  And  in  the  ritomello  also,  a  sentiment 
not  truly  sad  in  itself  is  sang  iu  an  almost  plaintive  manner : 
bat  it  is  only  a  vocero  that  sends  a  tremour  to  the  heart,  and 
oppresses  it  witli  melancholy.  I  had  indeed  heard  similar  night 
music  in  other  parts  of  Corsica,  but  never  so  fall  and  so  solemn 
as  on  this  occasion.  Never  can  I  forget  the  moarnfal  songs 
of  that  night  at  Calvi.  I  yet  hear  their  echo,  and  especially 
of  the  word  aperanza,  whose  melancholy  expression  often  strikes 
on  my  ear. 

In  the  morning  I  stumbled  by  chance  into  the  shop  of  an 
old  shoemaker,  who  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  the 
citera  player  of  the  previous  night  He  willingly  brought  out 
his  instrument.  The  Coroican  citera  has  sixteen  strings;  in 
form  it  resembles  a  mandoline,  only  that  it  is  larger,  aud  the 
sounding  board  is  not  entirely  round,  but  a  little  curved.  The 
strings  are  beaten  with  a  smooth  and  pointed  goat's  horn.  My" 
universal  experience  of  the  musical  and  poetic  talent  of  the 
cobblers  was  here  again  confirmed.  Hans  Sachs  of  Calvi,  at  my 
request,  assembled  some  of  the  best  siugers  at  his  bouse.  The 
shoes  and  lasts  were  thrown  into  a  corner,  and  the  little  singing 
society  assembled  in  the  back  room,  whoso  flower-decked  win- 
dows overlooked  the  gulf.  The  singers  drew  the  stools  together, 
the  leader  took  the  citera,  and,  after  some  prelirainory  flourishes, 
began  to  play.  But  I  must  say  who  the  singers  were.  First 
of  ail  was  the  old  Khoemaker,  as  leader;  then  his  apprentice, 
whom  he  taught  to  make  shoes  and  music ;  a  finely  dressed  young 
gentleman,  and  a  silver-gray  headed  old  man,  of  seventy-four 
years  of  nge.     Old  as  he  was,  he  sang  with  great  zest,  though 
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it  might  not  be  ao  brarely  aa  in  his  yonth ;  m  ibe  notes  or  tbe    ' 
Coreican  Tocero  are  span  out  to  a  greot  length,  the  worthy 
Tet«ran  often  lost  his  breath. 

Now  began  the  finest  concert  that  was  ever  performed. 
They  eang  what  I  most  desired,  8erenado§  and  voeeros,  or 
laments,  but  chiefly  the  lattei  heir  great  originality  and 

besDty  pleased  me  most.  >n>  >reral  others,  they  sang  % 
Tocero  on  the  death  of  a  s  le  subject  of  which  was  ikfH 

follows.     A  young  man  of  t  tains  abandons  his  mothirj 

father,  and   sister,  and   goes  a  wara  on    the  continent.  .J 

After  several  years  he  retumi  an  ofllcer.    He  goes,up  to 

his  native  district,  bot  no  o  lis  family  recognlecs   Mm. 

He  mnkcs  himself  known  only  to  liis  sister,  whi.w  joy  is  inex- 
pressible. He  then  requests  his  father  and  mother,  to  whom 
he  has  not  yet  discovered  himself,  to  prepare  a  splendid  dinner 
for  him  on  the  morrow,  for  which  he  will  pay  them.  In  the 
evening  he  takes  bis  gan  and  goes  a  hnnting,  leaving  his  knap- 
sack in  his  chamber,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  in  it. 
The  father  sees  the  treasure,  and  resolves  to  mnrder  the 
stranger  in  the  night.  The  terrible  deed  is  accomplished.  On 
the  morrow,  as  the  brother  does  not  show  himself,  though  the 
day  was  beginning  to  wane,  the  sister  inquires  after  the  guest: 
in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  she  discovers  to  her  parents  that 
he  is  her  brother.  They  all,  father,  .mother,  and  sister,  rash 
into  the  chamber — there  lies  he,  bathed  in  bis  own  blood. 
Now  follows  the  lamento  of  the  sister.  The  story  is  true,  and, 
like  all  the  popular  songs  of  the  Corsicans,  founded  on  actual 
fact.  The  shoemaker  narrated  the  occurrence  in  a  very  dra- 
matic style,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  expressive  gestares 
of  the  old  man,  and  then  he  seized  the  cilera,  and  they  san^ 
the  lamento. 

When  I  told  the  friendly  singers  of  my  intention  to  translale 
their  songs  into  ray  native  tongue,  and  that  I  shonkl  ever  re- 
member them  and  their  performance,  they  invited  me  to  pa.':3 
yet  another  evening  in  Culvi,  when  they  promised  to  sing  the 
whole  night  through,  for  my  gratification.     If,  however,  I  was 
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det«nnined  to  leave,  I  ougiit  to  go  to  Zilia,  where  were  the  beet 
Gingers  of  all  Corsica.  "But  the  best  of  all  of  them,"  Eaid 
Crispin,  "  is  dead.  Ho  Bang  as  sweetly  as  a  bird ;  bnt  he 
went  to  the  mountains  nnd  turned  bandit,  wlierc  the  peasants, 
who  were  charmed  with  his  music,  for  a  long  time  protected 
him  against  the  myrmidons  of  the  law.  Tlie;  took  him  at  last, 
howerer,  aad  cut  off  his  head  in  Cortc." 

Calvi  was  thus  an  oasis  of  song  to  me  in  this  desert  and 
thinly-popnlated  region.  I  was  surprised  also  to  learn,  that 
two  of  the  best  poets  of  Corsica  were  born  in  Calri:  Baptistn 
Agnese,  an  ecclesiastic,  iu  1611,  and  Vincenzo  Giubega,  who 
died  in  his  39th  year,  as  a  judge  of  court  in  Ajaccio.  The 
latter  is  not  improperly  styled  the  Anacreon  of  Corsica.  I 
hare  read  some  of  his  beautiful  love  songs  and  sonnets,  which 
are  distinguished  by  their  grace  and  feeling ;  only  a  few  of 
them  are  left,  as  he  burned  most  of  them.  As  Sophocles  says 
that  memory  is  the  queen  of  things,  and  as  the  muse  of  poetry 
is  also  a  kind  of  mnemoayne,  I  hero  make  mention  of  a  once 
world-renowned  Corsican  of  Calvi,  Qiulio  Guidi,  in  1581,  the 
wonder  of  Padua,  on  acconu  t  of  his  unfortunate  memory.  He  was 
able,  after  one  hearing,  to  repeat  over  again  thirty-siz  thousand 
names.  lie  was  called  Guidi  della  gran  memoria.  He  produced 
nothing,  for  his  memory  seemed  to  have  destroyed  his  ci'eative 
powers.  Pico  of  Mirondola,  who  lived  before  him,  was  an 
aathor,  but  he  died  yoang.  It  is  with  the  precious  gift  of 
memory  as  with  all  other  endowments  of  heaven,  they  seem  to 
prove  a  curse  when  too  bounteously  bestowed. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Salratore  Yialc,  a  resident  of 
Bostia,  where  he  yet  lives,  at  an  advanced  age  :  he  is  the  roost 
proliGc  poet  which  the  island  has  produced.  He  has  written 
a  comic  poem,  "la  JXnomachia,"  in  the  character  of  the 
Secc/u'a  Jinpita  of  Tnssoni,  and  translated  Anacreon,  as  well 
as  some  of  Dyroii.  Viale  merits  well  of  his  country  for  his 
indefatigable  devotion  to  letters  and  for  the  light  he  has  shed 
on  Corsican  customs.  Corsica  has  also  a  translator  of  Horace, 
Giuseppe  Ottaviano  Savclli,  a  friend  of  Alficri.  Among  other 
27* 
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poets  deserving  of  mention  is  the  song  writer,  Biadelli  of  Bastia, 
who  died  in  1822.  The  finest  songs  of  Corsica,  however,  are 
those  of  the  people,  and  its  greatest  poet  is  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  CORSICAN  DEATH  SONGS. 


The  character  of  the  Corsican  death  songs  is  nnderstood 
from  the  customs  touching  the  dead  that  prevail  in  the  island, 
and  which  are  of  very  ancient  origin.  With  a  people  among 
whom  death,  more  than  anywhere  else,  royes  about  as  a  de- 
stroying angel,  and  whose  bloody  figure  is  ever  before  their 
eyes,  the  dead  must  receive  a  most  particular  and  deyont 
homage.  There  is  something  mysteriously  sombre  and  strange 
iu  the  fact,  that  the  loveliest  poetry  and  music  of  the  Corsicans 
derive  their  highest  inspiration  from  the  wildest  sorrow.  Most 
of  these  curious  flowers  of  popular  poetry  have  sprung  up 
from  blood. 

When  death  has  entered  a  house,  the  relations  say  over 
their  beads,  as  they  stand  around  the  bed,  and  then  they  raise 
a  cry  of  lamentation  {grido,)  The  corpse  is  now  laid  on  a 
table  against  the  wall,  which  is  called  the  Tola :  the  head  is 
placed  on  a  pillow,  and  covered  with  a  cap.  In  order  that  the 
features  and  face  may  not  lose  their  natural  character,  a  piece 
of  cloth  is  bound  around  the  neck  and  chin,  and  over  the  crown 
of  the  head,  under  the  cap.  If  it  be  a  young  girl,  a  white 
winding  sheet  is  put  on  the  body,  and  the  head  is  garlanded 
with  flowers.  If  it  be  a  woman,  a  parti-coloured  garment  is 
generally  worn  ;  or  if  an  old  woman,  a  black  one.  A  man,  as 
be  thus  lies  in  a  death  shirt,  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  resembles  an 
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Etrnscan  corpse,  as  I  have  Bccn  it  depicted  in  the  muBeiim  of 
the  Vatican,  surroanded  by  moarnera.. 

The  Tola  i3  often  watched  and  wept  over  the  entire  night, 
and  a  fire  is  kept  borning.  But  the  great  lamentation  is  made 
in  early  morning,  before  tlie  funeral,  when  the  corpse  is  laid  in 
the  coffin,  and  before  the  death  brothers  come  to  carry  it  away 
on  the  bier.  The  friends  and  relatives  from  the  neighbonring 
Tillages  malie  np  the  fnnerat  procession,  which  is  called  the 
eorUo  (escort)  or  the  icirrata.  A  woman,  and  she  is  always  a 
poetess  or  singer,  leads  a  choir  of  female  monmers.  When 
the  women  go  in  procession  to  the  house  of  tiie  corpse,  it  is 
called  andare  alia  tdrrata  ;  when  the  dead  is  a  mnrdered  man, 
andare  alia  gridata,  which  means  to  go  to  the  ontcry  or  howl- 
ing. On  entering  the  house,  the  choir  salutes  the  weeping 
relative,  be  she  a  widow,  mother,  or  sister,  and  they  bow  their 
heads  to  each  other  for  at  least  half  a  miunte.  A.  woman  of 
the  aCQicted  family  then  invites  the  persons  convened  to  monm. 
They  form  a  circle  around  the  Tola,  a  cerc/tio  or  caracallo,  and 
howling,  swing  about  the  corpse,  separating  bands  and  rennit- 
ing  again,  but  always  with  a  cry  of  lamentation  and  the  wildest 
demonstrations  of  grief. 

These  pantomimes  arc  not  always  alike.  In  many  places 
they  have  been  superseded  by  time,  in  others,  they  are  softened ; 
but  in  the  mountains,  deep  in  the  interior,  and  especially  in 
Niolo,  they  exist  in  all  their  old  pagan  vigonr,  and  resemble 
the  death  dances  of  Sardinia.  Their  dramatic  vivacity  and 
furious  GCstacy  is  terrible  to  behold.  The  dancers,  singers  and 
mourners  are  women  only.  With  dishevelled  hair,  flowing 
over  their  breasts,  like  Bacchantes,  their  eyes  beaming  with 
fire,  and  their  black  fluttering  mantles,  they  dance  around, 
uttering  cries  of  wailing,  striking  the  palms  of  their  hands 
together,  beating  their  breasts,  rending  their  hair,  weeping, 
and  sobbing;  they  throw  themselves  on  the  Tola,  ond  strew 
their  heads  with  dust.  The  wail  suddenly  ceases,  and  the 
women  now  sit  still,  like  sybils,  on  the  floor  of  the  death  cham- 
ber, breathing  heavily  and  taking  rest.     Fearful  is  the  contrast 
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betWRcn  tlic  wlM  death  dniirc,  with  its  stunninR  liowla,  and  tha 
forpse,  reposing  stiff  and  still  on  tlie  Iner,  and  jet  ruling  OTtf 
this  revel  of  furies.  In  the  mountftins,  the  wailing  vromca 
lacerate  their  fiiees,  bo  m  to  draw  blood,  from  the  old  pagu  > 
belief  that  blood  is  acceptable  to  the  dead  nud  appeasing  ta 
tbeir  manes. 


There  is  something 
moorning  women  ;  it  ni 
dances  and  wuila  relat, 
become  veritable  furies — ■ 
dcr — as  Esehylus  has 
dishevelled  locks,  clnp 
vengeance.  The  effect  «. 
the  niurdcrtr,  who  hfar 
to  stiirtle  ills  troubled 


n  the  liebaviour  of  then 
friglitfal  effect  vrbou  th^ 
lered  person.  Tlien  thejr, 
-haired  avent'^  of  mm*- 
era,  nhlrliiig  aboDt,  wilk 
itids,  bowling  and  singing^, 
gs  is  often  so  powerful  a 

into  a  confession  of  gailt 
I  read  of  an  assassin,  who,  enveloped  in  the  Capachin  cloak 
of  the  death  brothers,  had  dared  to  hold  a  funeral  candle  b; 
the  bier  of  bis  victim,  which  felt  from  bis  trembling  bands 
when  he  heard  the  avenging  song.  In  criminal  trials,  evi- 
dence of  an;  one  having  trembled  with  fear,  at  the  de&th  wail, 
is  admitted  as  proof  of  guilt  Yes,  man;  a  man  in  this  island 
resembles  Eschylus'  Orestes  ;  and  the  prophetess  can  truly  saj  : 
''  I  behold  at  the  marble  navel  stone  a  man  under  the  cnrse  of 
God,  sitting  as  a  suppliant,  with  his  hands  dripping  with 
blood,  and  holding  a  newly-drawn  sword.  Bat  before  this 
man  a  wondrous  troop  of  women  sleeps,  seated  in  their  scats — 
by  no  means  women,  bat  Qorgons  I  call  them ;  nor  again  will 
I  liken  them  to  Oorgon  forms  I  have  seen  once  on  a  time 
painted,  carrying  off  the  food  of  Phineus;  bnt  these  are  wing- 
less to  behold,  and  black,  abominable  in  kind."* 

The  stillness  of  death  prevails  in  the  chamber.  Nothing  is 
heard  but  the  deep  breathing  of  the  cowering  and  waiting 
women,  ns  they  sit  enveloped  in  their  mantles,  their  heads 
sunken  on  the  breast,  expressing  the  deepest  grief,  in  the  old 
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Grecian  manner,  as  artists  represent  the  heads  of  those  boired 
dovn  bj  inaopportable  Borrow.  Natare  herself  has  given  to 
man  only  two  extreme  modes  of  expressing  grief — the  eruptive 
oatcry  of  nncootrollable  feeling,  in  which  the  vital  energy 
bnrsts  forth  vith  all  its  power;  and  the  deep  torpor  into 
which  it  sinks  in  paralysed  impotency.  One  of  the  women 
suddenly  springs  up  from  the  circle;  and,  lilie  an  inspired 
prophetess,  raises  a  song  over  the  dead.  The  song  proceeds 
io  recitative — strophe  for  strophe — each  one  ending  with  a 
Woe !  Woe  I  Woe !  which  the  wailing  choir  repeats,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedies.  The  singer — a  female — is 
aUo  the  leader  of  the  choir,  who  composed  or  improvised  the 
dirge.  In  Sardinia,  it  is  generally  the  yoangest  maiden.  In 
general,  these  eulogistic  or  elegaic  songs,  in  which  the  praise 
of  the  dead  is  mingled  with  lamentation  over  him,  or  with  an 
appeal  to  vengeance,  are  extemporized  on  the  spot. 

What  a  striking  contrast  the  civilization  of  this  country — 
which  yet  keeps  alive  such  customs — presents  with  our  society, 
from  wliich  it  appears  to  be  divided  by  an  interval  of  three 
thousand  years  of  time.  The  dead  body  lies  on  the  Tola,  and 
the  women  sit  cowering  on  the  floor ;  a  young  maiden  arises — 
her  face  borniug  with  frenzied  enthusiasm — and  improvises, 
like  Miriam  or  Sappho,  verses  full  of  inimitable  grace,  and  of 
the  boldest  imagery.  Ucr  agitated  soul  rythmically  ponrs 
forth  an  inexhaustible  profusion  of  diltbyrambs,  melodiously 
expressive  of  the  greatest  human  woe.  At  the  close  of  every 
strophe,  the  choir  cries  alond,  Deh  /  Deh  J  Dek  !  I  know  not 
where  the  horrible  is  united  with  the  bcantiful  in  such  poetical 
and  expressive  combioation  as  in  this  scene,  where  a  maiden 
Slugs,  before  a  bier,  the  momentaTy  impulses  of  her  virgin 
heart,  accompanied  by  a  howling  chorus  of  furies.  A  young 
girl,  with  flaming  eyes  and  glowiug  cheeks,  rises  np,  like 
Erinnys,  and,  bonding  over  the  murdered  brother,  lying  on  the 
Tola,  with  bis  gun  and  sword  by  his  side,  demands  vengeance, 
in  tones  and  terms  that  conld  not  be  more  forcibly  uttered  by 
masculine  lips.     In  this  island,  the  hnmbly  serring  wife  holds 
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a  court,  und  before  the  tribanal  of  lier  railing  a 

guilty  wretch  is  arrnigned.  So  also  slnita  tlie  maiden  choir  in 
Eschjlns :  "  My  chiiti,  the  cousmning  jawa  of  fire  (|oell  not 
the  spirit  of  the  dead,  but  afterwards  he  Shan's  his  wrath, 
Hut  the  dead  is  bewailed  with  a  fuueral  moan,  and  he  that 
^tTonged  him  is  discovered.  A  teoas  grief  for  fathers  ami 
fur  parents,  stirred  np  on  all  sidi        ivestigates  the  whole."* 

Some  of  these  propbete!  night  liken   them  to  ths 

German  Vellcda — have  gain  .t  celebrity  by  their  inspi- 

rations.    In    the   last   ecntn  riolii  dclla   Piazzole,  the 

leader  of  the  death   choin  is  everywhere  sought  for 

on  account  of  her  inspiratii  Clorinda  Franceschi,  also 

of  Casciiia,  ncre  partieiilarly  iiifitingiiislied.  In  SiirdiiiiLi.  llie 
wailing  women  are  called  piagnoni,  or  prcjiche ;  in  Corsica, 
vercoratrici,  or  hallalrici.  The  choir  leaders  do  not  always 
esclnaively  sing ;  bnt,  on  many  occasions,  also,  the  mother, 
widow  and  other  relatives  of  the  deceased  ;  and  especially  the 
sisters.  For  the  grief-strickeu  heart  overflows  in  artlessly 
eloquent  lamentation,  and  gives  elevation  to  the  speech  and 
thoughts,  without  the  aid  of  poetic  talent.  The  form  of  the 
death  laments  is  moreover  Used,  and  the  Corsican  woman, 
before  any  calamity  in  her  own  family,  has  long  been  familiar 
with  them— as  they  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  like  other  songs 
with  us.  A  dark  cloud  thus  everywhere  here  hangs  over  the 
people.  When  the  Corsican  maidens  sit  together,  they  join  in 
the  singing  of  a  lamento,  as  if  to  accustom  themselves  before- 
hand to  the  death  wail,  which  they  may  perhaps  be  called  on 
to  sing  over  the  Tola  of  a  brother,  husband,  or  child. 

This  pantomimic  lamentation  dance  is  called  the  baUala — 
funeral  dance — in  Corsica.  To  baUalare  topra  un  cadavere 
means  to  dance  over  a  corpse.  The  wailing  is  called  voeerart, 
the  wail  vocero,  compito,  or  ballala.  In  Sardinia,  this  cere- 
mony is  called  tilio,  or  attiio.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
exclamation  of  woe — ahi!  ahi!  aid! — with  which  the  choir 
leaders  close  every  strophe,  and  which  tlieir  companions  repeat. 

•  Buckley's  Trnn». 
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The  Latin  csclamatlon  vas  lUat;  aod  (bat  or  the  Qreeks,  aa  ia 
seen  in  their  tragedies,  otototoi;  and  even  with  us  Qermaus, 
the  violent  cr;  of  pain — ahtatata — la  osoal,  as  any  one  can 
experience,  who  thinks  of  what  he  exclaims,  when  be  has  burnt 
his  finger,  and,  dancing  with  pain,  snaps  it  in  the  air. 

As  soon  as  the  death  brothers  come  before  the  hoase  to 
carry  away  the  hier,  a  cry  of  woe  is  again  raised,  and  the  body 
is  then  accompanied  by  the  procession,  with  lond  wailing,  to 
the  chnrch ;  whence,  after  being  blessed,  it  is  borne  with  the 
same  dismal  music  to  the  bnrial  groand.  The  death  banquet — 
eonmto,  or  con/or(o— closes  the  solemnity.  A  repast  is  indeed 
preTionsly  given  to  thoEe  who  watch  the  corpse,  which  is  called 
the  veglia,  and  every  death  brother  nsaaJlj  receives  a  cake. 
The  confoTto  itself  is  given  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
deceased,  either  in  his  house,  or  in  that  of  one  of  his  kinsmen. 
To  this  feast  the  gnests  are  invited  in  the  most  pressing  terms. 
It  ia  conceived  that  the  dead  is  honoured  by  the  largest  pos- 
sible banquet ;  and  if  he  was  a  mnch  respected  person  in  life,  it 
will  be  easily  seen  from  the  namber  of  the  guests.  These 
death  banquets  are  often  got  up  at  great  expense ;  and  bread 
and  meat  are  also  sent  to  the  houses  of  the  village.  The 
mourners  are  dressed  in  black ;  and,  if  the  afflicted  survivor  be 
a  man,  be  lets  his  beard  grow  for  a  long  Ume.  When  the 
anniversary  of  the  ceremony  returns,  the  banquet  is  someUmcs 
repeated. 

Such  is  the  Corsican  funeral  ceremony,  as  itis  practiced  to 
the  present  day,  in  the  interior  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island — the  curious  relic  of  an  ancient  Pagan  custom,  existing 
in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  and  united  with  its  rites.  How  old 
the  baUata  may  be,  and  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Corsica, 
is  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  and  one  which  I  will  not  hero 
venture  to  investigate.  But  I  cannot  forbear  from  some  re- 
ferences. 

Weeping,  wailing  the  feeling  recitation  of  the  virtues  and 
acts  of  the  deceased  while  living,  and  of  the  love  borne  to  him, 
is  everywhere  alike  the  mode  of  expressing  grief.   Tbe  passion- 
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ate  heart  bursts  forth  into  powGrful,  ilminatio,  aorl  vivid  (]«. 
moBSlralions  of  sorrow.  The  restraining  power  of  educntion, 
howGTer,  controls  the  buinaQ  soul  eveu  in  its  sensations,  and 
Beta  boands  to  the  expression  of  natural  feeling  in  civilized  and 
cultivated  society.  Bui  it  is  not  bo  with  the  man  of  nalare, 
the  child  and  the  flo  called  n  people,  who  yet  reflect  in 

the  midst  of  our  civiiizatioL,  >,         ie  period  of  (he  liuioan  race,     I 
If  an;  oue  desires  to  be  ci  d  tlukt  the  epic  men,  kings, 

heroes,  and  popular  chiefs  ed  their  grief  in  such  a  pafr    j 

sionate  taanacr,  as  the  Cu  of  the  present  day  io  tb« 

balluta,  ho  mast  read  tli  )f  Ferdasi,  Uoiner,  and  ihe'J 

ISiblc.    Esan  cries  aloud  s  for  Ids  Etokn  sou ;  Juob.J 

rends  hia  clothes  for  So^-f... ,  x&n  his  clothes  and  hair  and  " 

falls  on  the  ground,  and  hia  friends  do  the  same ;  they  lift  up 
their  voices,  and  throw  dust  over  their  heads.  David  lays  hold 
of  his  garments,  and  tears  them  for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and 
bewails  them  in  song  and  tears ;  he  likewise  weeps  over  the 
flight  of  Absalom ;  be  veils  his  bead,  and  goes  aboat  with  naked 
feet. 

Yet  more  passionate  and  unbridled  are  the  outbnrsts  of  sor-. 
row  of  the  Homeric  characters.  Achilles  laments  for  Patro- 
gIos,  a  dark  cloud  of  melancholy  envelops  his  soul,  and  with 
both  hands,  he  strews  his  head  with  dust. 


When  Hector  falls,  Hecuba  tears  her  hair,  and  Priam 
piteously  mourns,  and  lie  subsequently  says  to  Achilles,  when 
he  offers  him  a  bed  to  rest  upon, 
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"  For  (iaca  Ihe  day  that  Dambcr'd  with  llis  dead 
Hjr  hilpleu  (on,  th«  daat  bai  been  mj  b»d." 


The  hero  RDgtem,  in  Ferdasi,  tears  his  hair  in  the  same  man- 
Der,  for  his  bod  Sohrab,  bowls  for  grief  and  weeps  blood;  Sob- 
rab's  mother  throws  fire  on  her  head,  tears  her  dress,  continn* 
allj  swoons  away,  fills  the  hall  with  dust,  weeps  day  by  day, 
and  dies  afler  a  year.  Passion  here  expresses  itself  with  giant- 
like force,  as  the  hero  figores  are  themselves  of  colossal-litie 
proportions. 

In  the  Nibelungenlied,  the  greatest  tragedy  of  blood  ven- 
geance, sorrow  is  not  less  powcrfolly  expressed.  Erimhild 
raises  the  cry  of  wailing  over  the  dead  Siegfried,  draws  blood 
from  her  neck,  weeps  blood  over  his  corpse,  and  all  the  women 
assist  her  in  moaming. 

Almost  everywhere  the  death  wail  is  fonnd  as  the  lyric  effu' 
aion  of  grief,  and  forming  itself  in  song.  In  contrast  with  the 
Corsican  lamentations,  I  utrodnce  here  the  snblimest  of  all 
death  wails,  that  of  David  over  SanI  and  Jonathan  : 

"  The  beanty  of  Israel  is  slain  npon  thy  high  places ;  how 
are  the  mighty  fallen  I 

"  Tell  it  not  in  Oath,  pnblish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Aske- 
Ion ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the 
danghters  of  the  nncircnmcised  triumph. 

"  Ye  moantains  of  Gieboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let 
there  be  rain  upon  yon,  nor  fields  of  offerings ;  for  there  tho 
shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saol,  as 
though  he  hadnot  been  anointed  with  oil. 

"From  the  blood  of  the  slain, from  the  &t  of  the  mighty.the 
bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  and  the  sword  of  Saal  re- 
turned not  empty. 

"  Saal  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided ;  they  were  swifter  than 
eagles,  they  were  stronger  than  lions. 

"  Ye  danghters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  you 
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in  scar] ft  n itli  oilier  dt-liglils  ;  who  put  qu  oruaiupBts  of  gold 
upon  your  apparel. 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  I  0 
Jonathan^  thou  wast  slaiu  in  the  high  places. 

"  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jouatban ;  very  pleas- 
ant hast  thon  been  unto  mo ;  thy  lore  to  me  was  wonderful, 
passing  the  love  of  women. 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  per- 
ished ?" 

Thoroughly  dramatic  is  the  lamentation  over  the  dead  body 
of  Hector  in  the  last  canto  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  every  respect 
like  a  ballata  around  the  Tola.     This  rocero  we  will  also  hear. 


Theji 

vr\lh  pl*lDtIve  Kigh 


Ih'  abadiPBt  teue,  o 
WhlU  deeper  lorroiti 


I  tfas  fid  pomp  thiJIFut; 
liFc  him  OD  the  bed  of  Mftte, 


Aodu 


ad  mmip's  idIsdu 

Ddiona  in  Ihelr  « 
^nn  ftvm  ucb  fi 
iTcry  psDie  or  ul 


71nt  (D  (ha  corpaa  tha  veaping  cunsart  flew ; 
AroDtid  bii  uack  her  miik  vhiw  anna  slie  Oatu; 
And,  "Oh  nirUecH)r!-jlirajiutd!"»boerirB, 
■■  SoBlch'd 


Thou 


olbei 


lel 


Rnd  profinct  now  of  baptcii  Iqto  rauiiiina  1 

Never  to  miinlj  ago  thnt  ton  ahall  rise. 

Or  wilh  inctowing  griLeea  glad  my  eyes ; 

For  Hion  now,  (her  great  defandor  .lain,) 

Bhali  aink  a  imoking  ruin  on  the  plain. 

Who  noR  proteeU  her  vicea  vlth  guardian  care ! 

Now  hojlilo  Bcpti  mQ3f  waJt  these  inhnls  o'er, 
(Those  Kivea  must  iv.iit  Ihem.)  m  a  fLiroign  jborO 
Thou  too,  my  ion  !  to  bnrbarooi  cliinaa  ahall  go, 
Tbe  tad  companion  of  thy  molbar's  woe; 
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Driven  heoM  ■  >Ut«  before  tfas  Tictor*!  iword ; 

Condema'd  to  toil  for  some  inhuman  lord ; 

Or  <lae  aome  Qraek,  wha>«  Tuther  preit'd  tbe  plain. 

Or  »n,  or  brother,  b;  great  Hectur  sUia; 

Id  Eeetor'i  blood  hii  Tnig«ance  ghall  enjoy. 

And  horl  thee  headlong  ttom  the  towers  of  Troj. 

For  th;  item  father  never  ipaied  ■  foe ; 

Theaea  ill  theaa  tem,  and  all  thu  leene  of  woe ! 

Theaoa  many  erili  hii  >ad  parsnta  boie, 

Hii  paienti  many,  bnt  bia  oonaort  mora. 

Wb;  gaT'st  than  not  to  me  (by  dying  hand  T 

And  why  receiTed  not  I  thy  lait  coDmand  T 

Some  word  tbon  would'it  hare  apoka,  wblcb,  aadlj  dear, 

Hj  aool  might  keep  or  ntter  with  a  tear; 

Which  never,  never  coald  ba  lost  la  air. 

Fixed  in  my  heart  and  oft  repealad  thore!" 


(Hecuba  note  lata  up  (te  tamtni.) 
The  monmrul  mother  next  anataina  her  part: 
"  0  thou,  tbe  beil  the  deareat  to  my  bear!  I 
or  all  my  race  tbon  moat. by  faaaven  approred 
And  by  lb'  immortali  e'ao  in  death  beloved ! 
Vbila  all  my  other  loni  in  barbiroue  banda, 
Achillea  bound  and  sold  to  foreign  landa, 
Thia  felt  no  chains,  hut  went  a  glorioua  gboet. 
Free,  and  a  hero,  to  the  Stygian  eoaiL 
Sentenced,  'tie  truo  bj  hii  inhuman  doom. 
Thy  noble  cone  waa  dragged  aioimd  the  tomb, 
(The  tomb  of  htm  thy  warlike  arm  had  alain) ; 
Ungeneroui  iniull,  impotent  and  vain ! 
Yet  glow*!!  tbon  fceab  with  every  living  graoe. 
No  mark  of  pain  ilr  violence  of  face; 
Boay  and  fair!  u  Phoebni'  ailvar  how 


Thni  spoke  the  dame  and  melted  Into  teara. 

{Brltn/olhmi.) 
Sad  Helen  neit  in  pomp  of  grief  appeari; 
Fsft  from  the  ehioing  eluicea  of  bar  eyea 
Fall  the  round  ciyital  drop*  while  thna  ehe  ori 
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"  Ab/dearest  friend !  in  Khom  the  gods  had  joined 

The  mildest  maunera  with  the  bravest  mind! 

Kow  twice  ten  years  (unhappy  years)  are  o'er, 

Since  Paris  brought  me  to  the  Trojan  shore; 

(Oh  had  I  perish'd  ere  that  form  divine 

Seduced  this  soft,  this  eojiy  heart  of  mine !) 

Yet  it  was  ne'er  my  fate  from  thee  to  find, 

A  deed  ungentle  or  a  word  unkind : 

When  others  cnrsed  the  authoress  of  their  woe, 

Thy  pity  checked  my  sorrows  in  their  flow : 

If  some  proad  brother  eyed  me  in  disdain, 

Or  scornful  sister  with  her  weeping  train. 

Thy  gentle  accents  soflen'd  all  my  pain. 

For  thee  I  mourn ;  and  mourn  myself  in  thee. 

The  wretched  sonrce  of  all  this  misery  I 

The  fate  I  caused,  forever  I  bemoan ; 

Sad  Helen  has  no  friends  now  thou  art  gone ! 

Through  Troy's  wide  streets  abandoned  shall  I  roam, 

In  Troy  deserted  as  abhorred  at  home." 

So  spake  the  fair,  with  sorrow  streaming  eye; 
Distressful  beauty  melts  each  standor  by ; 
On  all  around  the  infections  sorrow  grows. 

Pope*9  Tran9. 

Pelasgians,  Greeks,  Phenicians,  and  especially  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  ancient  people  of  Italy,  the  Etruscans  and  Romans, 
all  have  had  their  death  laments ;  also  the  Celts,  the  Irish,  the 
Germans,  as  well  as  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and 
the  Indies.  In  Italy  similar  funeral  customs  prevail ;  in  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Peter  Cyrnrous  indeed,  traces  the  Corsican  death  ceremonies 
to  those  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
Pelasgic-Etruscan  origin.  All  those  familiar  with  the  customs 
of  the  Romans,  will  conGrm  this  opinion.  They  also  had 
mourning  women,  who,  as  at  the  present  day  in  Sardinia,  were 
called  prejicae^  and  their  songs  Ncenice,  On  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral  of  Germanicus,  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  eulogistic  and 
commemorative  songs  on  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
accompanying  manifestations  of  sorrow,  as  among  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors.     In  the  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
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this  ballata  was  called  lessus^  and  punished  as  a  barbarian 
usage,  as  it  had  previoosly  been  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Solon ; 
"  The  women  shall  not  scratch  their  cheeks,  nor  tear  their  faces, 
nor  shall  the  lessus  be  practiced  at  funerals." 

The  funeral  banquet  is  also  of  Pagan  origin.  I  ascribe  its 
adoption  to  three  causes :  the  need  of  refreshment  after  the  ex« 
hanstion  produced  by  the  ceremonial  mourning ;  the  honour 
rendered  to  the  deceased,  by  the  last  feast,  of  which  he  is,  as  it 
were,  the  dispenser ;  and  finally,  the  religious  and  mystic  symbol 
of  eating  of  food,  which  is  expressive  of  the  return  from  death 
to  life,  as  in  it,  the  mouriiei*s  again  take  part  in  the  world 
of  the  living.  The  funeral  dishes  among  the  Phoenicians,  Pe- 
lasgi,  Egyptians,  and  Etruscans,  were  principally  composed 
of  beans  and  eggs ;  both  of  which  articles  are  mystic  symbols  of 
the  active  and  passive,  creative  and  life-supporting  power, 
according  to  the  ancient  oriental  Pythagorean  doctrines.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  in  Sardinia,  and  many  other  places,  beans 
and  eggs  are  eaten  at  the  funeral  feast.  I  have  never  heard 
that  this  is  the  custom  in  Corsica,  however.  This  feast  was 
called  Silicernium  by  the  Romans.  The  mourning  Trojans 
returned  home  from  the  funeral  of  Hector,  to  a  sumptuous 
"  Sepulchral  Feast,"  in  the  house  of  Priam. 

The  Corsican  voceros  are  all  written  in  the  popular  dialect. 
In  general,  the  trochaic  measure  is  employed,  and  the  triple 
rhyme ;  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  This  measure  and 
the  monotony  of  the  rhyme  produce  a  deep,  melancholy  effect, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  rhythm  more  appropriate  to 
the  expression  of  grief  The  voceros  are  either  tender  lamen- 
tations for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  person,  or  wild,  terrible  songs 
of  vengeance.  They  clearly  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Cor- 
sicans — ^their  vindictive  and  blood-thirsty  temperaments,  and 
the  power  of  their  passions.  It  is  fearful  to  think  that  almost 
all  these  songs  are  composed  by  women,  who  by  nature  are 
formed  to  express  the  softer  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  to 
temper  the  ruder  nature  of  man.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the 
whole  range  of  poetry,  where  the  horrible  and  terrible  have 
28* 
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Ijiicn  coraljiQed  in  Pucli  a  maaoer,  to  form  tbe  songs  of  tlu 
people,  and  bemii  is  exhibited  the  woiiderful  power  of  pootrj, 
which  is  even  able  to  mitigate  the  most  repulsive  theme,  hj 
throvring  over  it  a  veil  of  melancholy  heanty.  For  the  Corsi< 
Q  poetry  is  also  capalile  of  expressing  in  the  highest  degree, 


the  tenderest  emotions  i 
of  Homer,  and  of  the  Fsalui!. 
be  found  in  these  songs,  1 
the  impress  of  improvisation 
vivid  representation  of  fe 
Tlie  inimitable  parity,  at. 
of  the  voceros,  carry  ns  bi 
patriarchal  life. 


The  metaphorical  elylt 
the  SongE  of  Solomon,  win    | 
1  aa  they  are,  they  bear  only 
dcd  at  picasarc,  and  are  tbe  * 
highest  state  of  excite  men  L 
natural  siniplicily,  of  many    * 
Ihood,  and  to  shepherd  and  J 
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THROUGH   BALAGKA  TO   CORTG. 

I  ABAKDONED  tbc  idea  of  &  jonrnejr  along  the  cqast  of  CaM 
to  Sagone,  where  the  gulfa  of  Qaleria  and  the  larger  ones  of 
Porto  RDd  Sagone  make  a  bold  indentation  in  the  land,  and 
which  ia,  for  the  most  part,  an  uncullivated  region,  destitute  of 
roads. 

With  the  diligence,  which  goea  from  Calri  to  Corte,  I  set  out 
to  travel  throagh  the  beantiful  valley  of  Balngna.  As  I  have 
alread;  said,  this  large,  beautifnl,  and  most  highly  cultivated 
valley  ia  called  the  garden  of  Corsica.  Mountains,  whose  sum- 
mits seem  to  penetrate  the  heavens,  and  snowy  peaks  like  those 
of  the  Tolo  and  the  mighty  Qrosso,  with  hills  of  the  moat  pic- 
turesque forma,  surround  it,  and  present  landscapes  of  the 
moat  enchanting  beauty,  A  great  number  of  villages  are 
scattered  over  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  among  which 
my  eye  caaght  those  of  Santa  Reparata,  Muro,  Bclgodcre, 
Costa,  Speloncato,  Feliceto,  Ncssa  and  Occhiatnna,  all  for- 
merly seata  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  Caporali,  and  full  of  re- 
miniscences of  the  past.  Tlic  Malaspina  Margrifvcs  once  ruled 
here,  and  those  of  Massa  and  of  the  Lnnigian  Mark  made  it 
their  home — a  powerful  race  of  lords,  which  Dante  has  also 
celebrated  in  his  Commcdia  Diviua.  In  pnrgatory  he  finds 
Conrad  Malaspina : 

(331) 
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"In  jour  dnninini."  lt.ai^tfi,  "ne'erwul; 
llut,  ihrough  dl  Enrapi,  wbers  do  (hole  men  dir«U 
To  TTbom  their  glorj  it  not  mnnihit? 
Tho  fame  tbnt  faanourt  janr  illnatrioiu  hoiug 
ProcUimg  llie  Doblea,  mid  proDtaima  the  land. 
So  thai  liD  knavi  it  irfaa  ira«  nniar  tliera." 

Cany'i 


1 


The  MaUspinas  built  tlii>  »  of  Speloncato  in  the  !{»■ 

lagna.    Five  counts  of  thei  ,  Guglielmo,  TJgo.  Rinsido, 

Isnardo  and  Alberto  Rufo,  at-  19,  went  to  Corsica.  Tlidf 
nnmerouB  Btock  is  spread  '  ia  man}'  branches. 

The  barons,  siibGcqae  their  power  in  Batagna, 

through  tbo  domocralio  au  tion  of  the  Terra  del  Com- 

mane.  TIji>  jiopnlar  nssora.y.n.ii  {vfduta)  were  often  held  here 
OS  on  the  field  of  Camjiiolo.  The  Coraican  historian  relates 
a  trait  of  Etern  and  martial  character  of  the  gallant  Rennccio 
della  Rocca,  at  one  of  these  vedutas,  which  marks  the  iron 
character  of  the  man.  Rcnnccio  was  haranguing  the  people, 
when  his  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  rode  on  the 
field,  and  was  thrown,  by  his  frightened  horse,  on  the  point  of 
a  lance  borne  by  his  shield  bearer  behind  him.  The  dying 
youth  was  carried  to  his  father.  But  Renuccio  continned  his 
address  to  the  people  without  changing  his  countenance,  nrgiug 
them  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  Genoa.  This  Spartan  trait, 
the  valonr  of  GafTorl,  the  heroic  feeling  of  Leoni  of  Balagna 
before  the  tower  of  Xonza,  at  which  his  son  had  fallen, 
remind  me  of  the  inflexible  constancy  of  Xenophon.  When 
the  latter  was  sacnfirinfr.  "^ws  was  brought  to  him  of  the 
loss  of  his  son  Grjllus.  The  afflicted  father  removed  the 
sacrificial  garland  from  his  brow,  but  when  he  was  informed 
that  his  son  fell  gallantly  lighting,  he  immediately  replaced  it 
on  his  temples,  and  tranquilly  proceeded  in  the  sabred  rites. 
These  Corsican  heroes,  however,  appear  more  Spartanic  than 
the  Lacedemonians  themselves. 

I  found  many  grain  fields  already  reaped  in  Balapna,  always 
a  ]U'oHy  sight  in  Corsica.  Everywhere,  and  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rillnges,  there   are  hi\nriant,  truly  paradisiacal 
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plantations  of  chestnat,  walnnt  and  alnioDd  trees,  and  the 
orchards  of  oranges  and  citrons,  with  olive  groTe  on  olive 
grove,  in  intermlDable  BQccessioii,  A  good  road  skirts  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  amphitheatre,  and  from  all  points  the 
most  charming  vistas  are  opened  over  the  moantains  and  the 
sea.  The  largest  villages  of  Balagoa  are  Muro  and  Belgo- 
dere,  the  latter  of  Trhich  owes  its  name  to  its  6ne  position. 
The  coDutrr  sorrounding  Belgodere  ia  the  favonred  land  of 
Minerva. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  part  of  Italy  where  the  olive  tree 
attains  snch  gigantic  dimensions  as  in  Balagna.  Its  growth, 
the  Inxoriance  of  its  branches,  and  the  abnndance  of  its  fruit, 
are  tnilj  astonishing.  It  is  as  hngo  as  a  beech  tree,  and  one 
can  repose  in  perfect  shelter  beneath  its  wide-spreading  foliage 
from  the  noonday  son.  How  winning  to  oar  aCTections  is  the 
oli»el  It  is  not  of  snch  imposing  aspect  aa  the  plane  tree  or 
the  oak;  its  tmuk  and  its  grajish-green,  long,  narrow  leaves 
remind  qs  rather  of  the  domestic  willow,  bnt  besides  the  riches 
it  bears — the  very  fat  of  the  earth — it  is  poetically  associated 
with  human  civilization  and  culture.  When  I  recline  under  a 
gray  olive  tree  on  the  sea-shore,  my  imagiDation  transports  mo 
to  the  sacred,  sunn;  East,  which  has  been  familiarized  to  my 
fancy  from  the  Grst  time  a  pious  mother  opened  the  Bible  and 
spoke  of  the  Monnt  of  Olives  at  Jerusalem.  How  often  have 
I  thooght,  too,  of  the  olive  garden  of  Gethsemanel  This  con- 
secrated tree  is  also  redolent  of  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  wisdom  of  Minerva,  and  carries  us  back  to  the  bright  land 
of  Homer,  Pindar  and  Eschylns,  and  amongst  the  muses  and 
the  gods  of  Olympus.  A  Christian,  Hellenic  tree  is  the  olive, 
its  branches  more  precions  than  those  of  the  laurel,  the  fairest 
symbol  of  peace  and  joy,  and  one  which  man  should  solicit, 
above  all  others,  from  the  immortal  gods. 

.There  are  several  species  of  olive  trees  in  Balagna,  the  Sa- 
bine, tabinacci,  the  Saracen,  taraetni,  the  Genoese,  genovesi, 
80  named  from  their  origin  with  the  old  signorial  families. 
The  third  kind  is  the  most  abundant.     Tt  is  ascribed  to  the 
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Genoese,  who,  under  the  government  of  Andrea  Dona,  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  plant  the  olive  in  profusion — a  pretty, 
peaceful  monument  of  Genoese  domination  in  Corsica.  When 
the  olive  was  domesticated  in  Corsica  I  cannot  say.  In  Sene- 
ca's epigram  the  absence  of  the  olive  from  the  island  is 
lamented,  but  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that  it  was  not  culti- 
vated in  Corsica  before  the  period  of  the  Stoic's  exile.  The 
Corsican  olive  at  present,  according  to  Humboldt,  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  the  hardiest  of  all  its  race,,  and  the  least 
susceptible  to  the  changes  of  weather.  It  requires  but  little 
care.  The  oldest  branches  are  trimmed  oflf  to  strengthen  them, 
the  roots  are  dug  around  to  loosen  it,  or  some  manure  is 
placed  about  the  trunk.  The  olives  are  gathered  when  they 
begin  to  drop  off;  twenty  pounds  of  them  yield  five  pounds  of 
clear  oil,  which  is  placed  in  large  stone  jars,  where  it  is  kept 
until  the  month  of  May.  Every  three  years  the  olive  produces 
an  abundant  crop. 

The  birds  come  and  carry  the  olive  kernels  on  all  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter  them  over  the  country,  The 
island  has  thus  become  covered  with  wild  olive  bushes,  which 
grow  up  in  green  thickets  on  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain, 
and  only  await  the  superintending  care  of  the  agriculturist  to 
mature  in  full  perfection.  In  1820  it  was  attempted  to  count 
them,  and  they  were  found  to  number  about  twelve  millions. 
The  richest  olive  districts  of  Corsica  are  Balagna,  Nebbio,  and 
the  country  around  Bonifacio. 

I  left  the  province  of  Balagna  at  the  village  of  Novella. 
Thence  the  road  leads  into  the  mountainous  interior,  and  for 
hours  the  vehicle  rolls  along  through  narrow  valleys,  and 
between  sterile  hills  of  rock,  without  a  single  inhabited  settle- 
ment appearing  in  sight,  until  you  arrive  at  Ponte  alia  Leccia, 
in  the  Golo  valley,  where  the  chief  roads  of  the  island,  those 
of  Calvi,  Ajaccio,  and  Bastia,  converge.  Thence  the  Golo  is 
followed  along  a  pleasing  vale.  On  the  right  lies  the  pastoral 
land  of  Niolo,  the  present  canton  of  Calacuccia,  a  remarkable 
territory  of  a  conchoidal  form,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
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aiiioiiLr  wliicli  lie  the  lakes  of  Xeno  and  Cri  no.  'I'hi>  liiile  tract 
i?  a  iiatunil  citadel,  for  it  opens  oidy  in  four  ])laee<,  to  Vico, 
Yenaco,  Calvi,  and  Corte.  A  steep  road,  the  scala  di  santa 
Regina,  leads  to  Corte.  In  this  district  dwell  the  bravest  men 
of  Corsica,  the  patriarchal  shepherds,  who  preserve,  unchanged, 
the  cnstoms  of  their  forefathers. 

MaDj  a  notable  place  lies  on  the  road  to  Corte,  the  chief 
among  which  is  Soveria,  the  homestead  of  the  valiant  familj 
Cervoni.  It  was  Thomas  Cervoni,  who  rescued  Pasquale  Paoli 
from  the  cloister  of  Alando,  in  which  he  was  beseiged  by  the 
infuriated  Matra.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Cervoni  was 
Paoli's  enemy,  but  that  his  mother,  putting  arms  in  his  hands, 
drove  him  forth,  under  the  threat  of  her  curse,  to  save  Paoli. 
Cervoni  made  a  forced  march  to  the  beleaguered  monastery, 
where  he  fell  upon  Matra  with  great  fury,  and  routed  his  army. 
It  is  a  source  of  the  highest  pleasure  to  travel  through  a  land 
like  this,  where  every  town  and  hamlet,  mountain  and  valley,  is 
illustrated  by  some  heroic  action. 

Cervoni's  son  was  a  gallant  general,  who  won  his  first  laurels 
as  an  officer  alongside  of  Napoleon  at  Toulon.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Lodi,  and  in  1799  he  commanded  at  Kome.  He  it 
was,  to  whom  Pope  Pius  YI.  announced  the  end  of  his  reign, 
and  his  determination  to  leave  Rome.  He  was  the  terror  of 
the  •  pontifical  capital.  Yalery  relates  that  the  same  Cervoni 
made  a  complimentary  visit  to  the  pope  at  the  Tuilleries,  at  the 
head  of  the  generals.  His  fine  voice,  and  pure  Italian  pronun- 
ciation surprised  His  Holiness  into  some  flattering  remarks. 
Thereupon  Cervoni  said  :  **  Santo  padre,  sono  quasi  ItcUiano — 
Oh  I—Saho  Corso—  Oh  I  Oh  I—Sono  Cervoni, "  (Holy  Father, 
I  am  almost  Italian — Oh  I — I  am  a  Corsican — Oh  I — I  am  Cer- 
voni !)>  Oh !  Oh  I  Oh  I  And  at  this  fearful  reminiscence,  the 
pope,  full  of  aversion,  drew  back  to  the  fire-place.  In  1809, 
Marshal  Cervoni  lost  his  head  by  a  cannon  ball  at  Rcgensburg. 

Near  to  Soveria  is  Alando,  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Sam- 
buccio,  the  oldest  lawgiver,  and  the  Lycurgus  of  the  Corsicans, 
who,  founded  their  democratic  form  of  government.     Some 
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scarcely  recognizable  remains  of  his  palace  are  visible  on  the 
rocks.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Sambnccio,  foar  hundred 
years  later,  was  vicar  of  the  Corsican  nation.  Caporali  resided 
here  and  in  the  neighbouring  Omessa.  The  first  tribunes  of 
the  people,  and  under  the  democracy  of  Sambuccio  entrusted 
with  the  representation  of  the  rights  of  the  communes,  they  fell 
victims  to  the  universal  evil  which  undermines  and  prostrates 
the  best  devised  human  governments — ambition  and  lust  of 
power ;  and,  as  the  barons,  they  became  petty  despots  of  the 
most  cruel  and  sanguinary  character.  Even  in  his  time,  Filip- 
pini  complains  of  the  Caporali,  as  the  scourge  of  the  country. 

Chestnuts  flourish  around  Alando,  but  the  land  is  poor.  The 
black  sheep  and  goats,  from  whose  wool  the  Corsican  pelone  is 
manufactured,  pasture  on  the  mountain  herbage. 

As  soon  as  Mt.  Alluraja  is  traversed,  which  rises  between 
the  Golo  and  the  Tavignano  rivers,  an  excellent  road  leads  down 
to  Corte. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    CITY    OP    COBTE. 

The  arrondissement  of  Corte,  the  central  locality  of  the 
island,  in  its  fifteen  cantons  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  com- 
munes, embraces  a  population  of  fifty-five  thousand  souls,  of 
which  the  little  capital  itself  contains  about  five  thousand. 

Corte  is  an  interior  city,  in  a  no  less  imposing  situation  than 
the  sea-coast  towns.  The  panorama  of  the  brown  mountains, 
in  whose  midst  it  lies,  and  the  citadel,  on  a  steep,  inaccessible 
ridge  of  rocks,  gives  the  place  a  stern  and  martial  physiognomy. 
The  mountains  rise  up  on  all  sides,  in  every  variety  of  form ; 
to  the  north  they  are  lower,  and  mostly  with  dome-like  heights, 
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clothed  with  bnshj  thickets  or  grain  fields.  The  deep  brown , 
which  coTcra  them  in  Bummer,  gives  the  regioD  a  most  solemn 
aspect  These  arc  the  lower  declivities,  which  form  the  water- 
sheds between  the  Oolo  and  the  TuvigDano  rivers,  and  divide 
the  pastoral  valley  of  Niolo  from  that  of  Tavignano.  At  the 
month  of  the  latter,  where  the  Tavignano  forms  a  Junction 
with  the  Bestonica,  lies  Corte.  Three  high  and  rock-defended 
monntains  command  the  entrance  into  this  valley.  Both  rivers 
have  forced  a  way  through  deep  gorges,  and  rnsh  over  beds  of 
loose  stones  to  embrace  each  other.  They  are  crossed  by  two 
etone  bridges. 

The  little  city  has  only  one  principal  street,  the  newly  opened 
Corso,  to  which  an  alley  of  elms  gives  an  nncommonly  pleasing 
appearance.  I  was  here  again  surprised  at  the  stilluess,  the 
isolation  from  the  world,  and  the  idyllic  repose  which  give  to 
the  Corsican  towns  such  a  peculiar  character.  One  actually 
Beemg  to  be  in  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  world,  and  to  be 
altogether  separated  from  esternal  intercourse. 

This  city  holds  an  honourable  place  in  the  Corsican  annals. 
Id  the  time  of  Faoli,  it  was  the  central  point  of  his  democratic 
government,  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  residence  of  the 
Moorish  kings — in  every  age  important  for  its  central  position 
and  citadel,  which  often  decided  the  fate  of  war. 

The  citadel  has  a  curious  appearance.  It  is  the  acropolis 
of  Corsica.  It  stands  on  a  black,  precipitous,  jagged  rock 
that  overhangs  the  river  Tavignano.  The  walls,  towers,  and 
the  old  city  that  surronnd  it,  all  look  weather  beaten,  worn  by 
lime  and  incessant  war.  This  fortress  has  been  stormed  and 
defended  oftener  than  Belgrade  itself.  Tincentello  d'Istria 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  structure,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry. 

The  loophole  in  the  wall,  from  which  the  Genoese  suspended 
the  son  of  Qaffori,  to  restrain  the  father  Trom  the  siege,  is  still 
shown.  The  place  is  as  terrific  and  fearful  as  mnst  Lave  been 
that  heroic  scene  itself  It  is  one  of  the  most  snblime  passives 
of  Corsican  history,  which,  as  I  have  previously  said,  contains 
29 
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ft  parallel  for  cnry  illiiBtriouB  deed  in  QrceU  and  Roiuati  no- 
dbIb.  Tbe  Corsicnn  people,  indeed,  possess  t)ie  same  high- 
toned  virtues  which  excite  our  admirulion  in  Timoleon  and 
Brnttu,  but  many  of  their  nolileat  actioDB  are  loHt  iu  the  ob< 
Bcaritj  of  time,  nnd  the  remote  scene  of  their  perfomiance. 

Qaffbri's  jinme  is  [lie  Guest  or  ent  of  Corte,  and  bis  little, 
ballet-riddled  house  it:^  most  ...  ipieunus  mooumcDt  Tb* 
memorj  of  his  courageous  wife  lb  tso  fondij  cberiBhed.  Tin 
Qenoese,  on  one  occasion,  took  h^rantngo  of  the  abaenec  of 
Qaffori  to  Biirprise  hia  bouae,  for  le  purpose  of  carrying  off 
bis  wife,  and  bringing  their  for  Idable  enemy  to  terms,  by 
threats  of  ci'ael  treatment  to  her,  aa  was  their  custom.  But 
Qaffbri's  wife  immediately  fortified  herself  in  her  honse.  and, 
after  barricading  fast  the  doors  and  windows,  she  defended 
herself,  witb  a  few  friends  who  had  come  to  her  assistance, 
musket  in  hand,  for  whole  days,  against  tbe  Qenoeae,  who 
poured  a  continual  tempest  of  balls  ou  the  honse.  When  it 
seemed  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer,  her  friends  advised 
a  capitulation  ;  but  she  carried  a  powder  cask  into  one  of  tbe 
lower  rooms,  and  there  seizing  a  match,  she  swore  to  blow  the 
house,  ou  the  instant,  into  the  air,  if  they  ceased  their  Gre  on 
the  besiegers,  They  were  well  assured,  from  the  desperate 
courage  of  the  woman,  that  she  would  carry  ont  her  menace, 
so  they  recommenced  tbe  Sght,  and  continued  it  sntil  Gaffori 
arrived  in  person,  with  a  band  of  .followers,  and  liberated  his 
noble  wife.  When  her  husband  was  assassinated,  she  took  her 
young  son,  who  had  once  been  bound  to  the  castle  wall,  and 
made  him  swear  eternal  hatred  and  vengeance  against  the  Geno- 
ese. So  also  did  Hasdrubal  with  his  son  Haanibol  in  ancient 
times. 

In  tbe  same  bouse  Charles  Bonaparte  lived  with  hia  wife 
Letitia,  in  1168.     It  was  worthy  of  the  origin  of  a  Napoleon, 

Many  associations  touching  Paoli  are  connected  with  a 
bouse  which  bears  the  name  of  Palazzo  di  Corte,  and  which 
was  the  seat  of  Paoli's  government  as  well  as  bis  own  resi- 
dence.    There  is  tbe  little  chamber  in  which  he  worked,  poor 
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SDCl  bamble,  as  best  became  the  Corsican  legislator.  It  in  said 
that  the  great  man,  never  safe  from  the  aBsassiti's  ball,  con- 
Stantlj  kept  the  window  of  this  room  barricaded  ;  the  Bhatters, 
in  foct,  are  to  be  Been  at  the  present  da;,  as  then,  plugged  np 
with  cork.  The  National  Assembly  had  allowed  him  a  gaard 
of  twenty-fonr  men,  as  the  democracy  of  Greece  did  to  their 
popalar  chiefs.  He  coostaDtly  had  gix  Corsican  dogs  in  his 
room  as  bis  body-gnard.  This  reminds  me  of  his  con  temporary 
and  admirer,  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  also  always  snr- 
roanded  by  dogs  in  bis  cabinet ;  bat  they  were  kept  for  hnnt- 
iog.  The  scene  is  characteristically  different.  If  Paoli  were 
to  be  painted  in  this  canine  society,  as  Frederick  the  Great 
was  BO  often  represented  in  his,  it  woold  form  a  tolerably 
saTage  picture — the  Corsican  hero  writing  in  bis  poor  cabinet, 
by  the  chimney  fire,  enveloped  in  a  coarse  woollen  coat,  behind 
a  barricaded  window,  with  a  troop  of  fierce,  shaggy  dogs  at  his 
feet — that  wonld  be  a  genuine  Corsican  historical  picture. 

Another  room,  formerly  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Nine, 
contains  a  no  less  interesting  cariosity.  There  are  to  be  seen 
the  columns  which  were  to  have  supported  the  canopy  of  a 
throne  of  Paoli.  Paoli  and  a  throne  I  That  is  incredible.  Did 
this  great  popnlar  leader  aspire  after  royal  emblems  f  So  it  is 
asserted,  and  in  confirmation  of  it  the  following  is  related  of 
iiim.  One  day  a  throne  was  seen  erected  in  the  national  pa- 
lace. It  was  of  crlmBon  damask,  adorned  with  gold  fringe, 
and  bearing,  over  the  arms  of  Corsica,  a  golden  crown,  which 
was  GO  arranged  as  to  hang  over  Paoli's  head  when  he  took  his 
seat.  Nine  smaller  crimson  covered  seats  were  placed  around 
the  throne  for  the  nine  men.  When  the  council  had  assembled 
in  the  room,  according  to  the  story,  the  door  of  Paoli's  cham- 
ber opened,  and  be  himself,  entering  in  a  magnificent  costume, 
bis  head  covered,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  advanced  to  the 
throne.  Immediately  there  arose  a  murmur  of  astonishment 
and  displeasure  among  the  Nine,  followed  by  profound  silence, 
Pnoli  came  to  a  halt,  and  did  not  take  his  place  on  the  throne. 

I  find  this  story  so  often  confirmed  that  it  appears  almost 
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preinmptnon&  to  doulil  it.  If  it  be  true,  it  was  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  life  of  Paoli,  and  furnishes  a  proof  tliat  mortal  maa 
ia  never  secure  against  the  temptations  of  vanity  and  pomp, 
Paoli  and  a  throne.  There  can  liardjy  be  a  greater  contrast. 
The  Corsican  people  and  freedom  was  tlie  higliest  throne  for 
the  Dobleman,  and  there  never  was  a  more  glorious  one  than 
the  wooden  stool  upon  which  Paoli,  the  lawgiver  and  liberator 
of  his  people,  sat. 

His  enemies  reproached  him  with  aspiring  after  kiugly  ho* 
nonn;  but  tbey  did  him  injustice;  and  it  is  contradicted  bj 
his  historjr.  He  wished,  perbaps,  by  royal  emblems,  to  increase 
abroad,  and  nmong  bis  own  people,  the  consideration  of  his 
state,  which  had  ahvays  borne  the  tille  of  kingdom  of  Corsiea. 
Otherwise,  he  would  never  have  made  a  princely  display.  As  all 
the  members  of  his  government,  he  dressed  like  his  countrymen, 
in  the  woollen  cloth  of  Corsica,  and  lived  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner. The  heads  of  state  differed  only  in  their  superior  intelli- 
gence from  the  people ;  and  Paoli — only  in  order  to  give  an 
external  show  of  a  regular  government  to  the  French — assigned 
to  the  state  counsellors  the  distinctive  coatame  of  a  gold-laced 
green  coat — the  national  colour.  He  himself,  as  well  as  hi;; 
council,  put  on  this  official  suit  when  the  French  oEQcers  first 
came  to  Corte.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  rulers  of  the  coun- 
try should  appear  in  a  dignified  dress.  This  was  a  lamentable 
concession  to  French  etiquette,  and  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  as 
well  as  of  democratic  equality  on  the  part  of  Paoli;  and  yet 
the  Corsicans  could  have  more  proudly  worn  their  woollen  coats 
than  the  French  their  gaudy  uniforms.  Unimportant  as  seem 
such  things,  they  yet  give  cause  for  reflection.  For  time 
eventually  invests  immaterial  distinctions  with  a  significant 
meaning,  and  the  esterior  afi'cets  the  inner  man.  There  are 
invisible  evil  influences  which  tarnish  the  brightest  purity,  im- 
pair all  greatness,  and  demean  the  noblest  principles.  Uuman 
nature  is  such  that  its  mo.st  elevated  examples  are  only  to  be 
found  where  it  has  struggled  after  noble  aims.  I  have  ofteu 
felt  and  in  Corsica  when  I  reflected  that  all  the  heroic  efforts 
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of  the  people  for  liberty  had  been  frnslrated,  and  that  the  land 
of  Sampiero,  Gaffori  and  Paoii,  was  now  under  the  joke  of  a 
vaiD  aud  gidd;  nation.  True  freedom,  indeed,  lives  only  in 
Utopia;  humanity  secoas  to  be  capable  of  it  ouly  ia  conse- 
crated moments. 

Faoli  once  received  a  pompons  embassy  in  this  national 
palace.  A  vessel  of  Tonie  had  been  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Balagna;  and  Faoli  had  not  only  restored  to  the  barbariana 
the  property  stolen  from  them  by  the  people,  but  he  hospitably 
took  care  of  them,  and  sent  them  back  under  the  charge  of  two 
officers  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  That  eovereigu,  in  return,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Paoli  to  express  his  thanks,  and  to  assure  him 
of  his  laeting  friendship  for  himself  and  hia  people,  and  that  no 
Coraican  shonld  ever  be  harmed  within  his  domiaions.  The 
Tunisian  ambassador  kneeled  down  before  Faoli,  and,  placing 
his  hand  on  hia  brow,  he  said,  in  Ilalian ;  tV  bet/  li  talvta  e  ti 
ruol  bene  (the  bey  greets  you  and  wishes  yon  well).  He 
brought  him  as  a  present  a  splendidly  caparisoned  horse,  two 
ostriches,  a  tiger  and  a  diamond  hilted  sabre.  After  remaining 
a  few  days  in  Cortc,  he  returned  to  Africa. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cortc  lies  the  old  Fran- 
ciscan convent — a  considerable  ruin.  The  Corsican  parliament 
assembled  here  in  the  time  of  Faoli,  in  the  cloister  church, 
from  whose  chancel  many  a  fiery  patriot  delivered  his  harangues. 
Many  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  freedom  in  this  charch ;  and 
its  nume  resounded  here  not  as  a  meaningless  term.  Those 
who  swore  by  it,  offered  up  their  lives  in  its  behalf.  lu  11d3, 
an  assembly  of  Corsicans  was  held  on  the  square  before  the 
cloister :  the  times  were  stormy ;  for  the  National  Convention 
had  arraigned  the  veteran  Paoli  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  that  implacable  enemy  of  Napoleon,  and,  like  him,  a 
citi7.en  of  Ajaccio,  clambered  up  a  tree,  and  made  an  animated 
address  to  the  people  in  defence  of  Paoli ;  his  accusers, 
the  furious  clubbi.sts,  Arena  and  Bonaparte,  were  declared 
infamous. 

As  one  wanders  about  the  deathly  still  streela  of  the  little 
29* 
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town,  and  observes  the  poor  looking  Coreicana  ]oang\ag  nmUt 
the  shadj  tliu«,  as  if  tliey  wished  to  ilreaoi  away  life,  it  will 
hardl;  occur  tu  the  uiind  thnt  scarcely  a  century  ago  the  most 
enlightened  jiolitical  wi^duiu  had  takcD  up  its  residcuce  in  tUl 
ticclnded  coruor  of  Djc  world. 

Paoli  had  ako  cstallished  a  university  in  Cortc,  as  well  ai 
thefint  printing  pRss  and  nensiiapcriu  Corsica.  From  thw 
high  school,  cnliglilenmcnt  and  knowledge  spread  like  a  streais 
of  light  07ei-  tiie  mountains  and  vallcyg  of  Corsioa,  dissipatiag 
the  medieval  Unrharidui,  wLiich  had  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over 
the  island.  I  liarc  already,  in  hiatorical  sketch,  apoken  of 
this  noiTenity,  and  of  its  |  c  character.     It  sent  forth 

many  valiant  mca  and  learneu  mnjcrs  from  Us  walls.  Charlie 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon's  father,  also  studied  here.  The  young 
institution,  however,  went  down  with  the  loss  of  liberty.  Paoli 
left  a  legacy  ou  his  death-bed  for  its  restoration ;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  this  capital,  it  was  converted,  in  1806,  into  a  sort  of 
high  school.  It  has  at  present  a  director  and  seven  professors 
of  science,  but  it  is  not  in  a  very  tlonrisbing  conditioD. 
Perhaps,  also,  an  institution  of  the  academical  kind  is  less 
suited  to  the  wants  of  Corsica  than  schools  of  a  more  practical 
character. 

I  met  many  well  educated  and  learned  men  among  the  Cor- 
sicans ;  and  here  also  in  Corte  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
person  whose  familiarity  with  some  branches  of  literature 
Btrock  mo  with  surprise.  He  was  the  son  of  a  brave  captain, 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Ponte  Nuovo,  fought  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  His  memory  is 
BO  retentive  that  he  can  recite  the  best  pieces  from  the  French, 
Italian  and  Latin  writers,  as  well  as  entire  pages  from  Tasso 
and  Ariosto,  and  long  extracts  from  YoUaire  or  Machiavelli, 
Livy,  Horace,  Boileau  and  Kousseau.  Speaking  with  him 
once  on  literature,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  read  Ooethe. 
"Xo,"  replied  the  well  read  man;  "of  the  English,  I  know 
only  Pope  I" 

My  friendly  companions  at  table— among  whom  waa  the  only 
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Corsican  painter  I  had  met  on  the  island — took  me  to  see  the 
marble  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corte.  In  the  hill 
above  Restonica,  a  rich  marble  quarry  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered ;  the  stone  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  with  reddish  veins, 
well  adapted  for  architectural  and  ornamental  purposes.  They 
were  then  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  send  down  the  mountain 
a  great  columnar  block  which  had  recently  been  quarried.  It 
was  laid  on  rollers,  and  raised  with  an  Archimidean  screw  to 
the  edg^  of  the  steep  way  which  led  from  the  quarry  to  the  plape 
where  it  was  to  be  dressed.  The  huge  mass  descended  the  path- 
way in  a  cloud  of  black  dust,  ringing  as  clear  and  sonorous  as 
a  bell,  as  it  glided  alone.  At  the  foot  of  this  marble  mountain 
the  Restonica  drives  a  mill,  in  which  the  marble  slabs  are 
sawed.  It  requires  seven  days  to  saw  a  block  into  thirty  slabs. 
Seneca^s  reproachful  remark  of  Corsica — non  pretiasus  lapis 
hie  c€editur — (no  precious  stone  is  here  quarried) — is  not 
applicable  at  least  to  Corte.  Elsewhere  it  remains  in  full 
force ;  and  the  j)recious  stones  of  the  island  remain  a  dead 
capital. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AMONG    THE    GOATHERDS    OF   MONTE    ROTONDO. 

Tomo  on  puno  do  bollotna  en  la  mano,  y  mirandolaR  atentamente 

Eolto  la  vox  a  scmejantcs  razonos :  Diohosa  cdad  y  siglos  dichosos  aquellos  a 
quien  los  antiguous  pusieron  noinbro  de  dorados. — Don  Quijote, 

I  HAD  proposed  to  ascend  Monte  Rotondo,  the  highest 
mountain  of  Corsica,  which  lies  a  half  day's  journey  to  the 
south-west  of  Corte,  and  may  be  considered  the  central  point 
of  the  island.  Although  it  was  represented  to  me  as  a  difiBcult 
undertaking,  I  yet  hoped  to  be  indemnified  by  the  fine  view 
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uirorcl«d  in  cloer  ireat1i«r.     At  Imrc,  1  expected  to  oMflfai 

itiiiit^lit  into  Ihv  primitire  sbcpherd  life. 

Huving  provided  romlf  with  a  ^aide  and  a  nak,  m  til 
hrtad  and  some  pampkin  fiasba  uf  wlue,  e«rl;  on  (Im  noroii 
of  tbo  fiSth  of  Jalf,  I  stnrted  lur  the  uoantab.    Tbe 
slirphcrd   path,  pagBcs  thron^li  ""  some  ruUef  of  Ibe 
Itcalonica,  from  its  junction  "Ttill 
to  the  Bommit  of  Wontc  Rotor 
bend  waters.     Tlie  bed  of  this 
und  gloomy  ravine.     N«sr  to 
tolerable  breadth,  and  there  floi 
by  the. water.     Fnrthcr  nji  i 
and  it  is  hemmed  in  by  towei 


t.  pin 


ml  larcli  t 


Tftvignuio  near  tb*  ti 
mm  wliich  desccadcd  1 
itm'n  st^nm  is  tbic 

the  Talky  exjinnHfi 
ihestDnt  anil  valnnt  li 

narrover  and  narrower, 
dpiccs,  OTcrshftdowed  by ' 


mule  clamljered  ivith  a  .=i:re  foot  nionp  tlic  narrfirert 
Icdgea  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  the  view  down  into 
the  abyss,  through  which  the  Restonica  roared  with  its  mift 
wliilc  waters,  was  fearfully  beautiful,  and  o0en  rendered  tbe 
brain  dizzy.  As  Ihe  sun  rose  higher,  I  entered  a  magnificent 
forest  of  pines  nnd  larches.  These  gigantic  trees,  the  pines 
with  their  broad  green  crowns,  the  larches,  as  gnarled  and- 
tougb  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  very  imposing  and  pictu- 
resque objects.  The  monstrous  trun!<3  were  bnried  in  :ah 
undergrowth  of  white  blossoming  myrtle,  and  of  tbe  tall  erect 
bo.xwood  and  erika.  Rcfroshing  and  balmy  was  ibe  perfume 
from  the  medicinal  plants,  in  which  tbe  monntains  of  Corsica 
are  so  rich. 

My  gnido  walked  on  with  qnick  steps.  Occasionally  I  shud- 
dered with  secret  apprehension  in  Bnding  myself  alone  with 
tiim  in  this  dark  wilderness  of  rock  and  forest,  and  when  he 
cast  a  glance  back  at  mc.  He  was  an  ugly  fellow,  and  his 
eyes  did  not  bode  mnch  good.  I  afterwards  learned  that  his 
hands  were  stained  with  blood,  and  that  he  was  a  murderer, 
fur  a  year  before  lie  Uai!  stabbed  a  Lncciicsc  nt  tbe  market  of 
Corte. 

In   tiiis  romantic  mountain  wilderness  nothing  was  to  be 
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jieard,  as  for  honrs  we  rode  along,  but  the  monotonous  rushing 
of  the  water,  the  screaming  of  falcons,  and  sometimes  the  shrill 
whistle^ 0^41  goatherd  calling  his  goats. 

The  goatherds  live  scattered  £rt)out  in  caves  or  huts,  on  the 
sides  of  Monte  Rotondo,  up  to  whose  very  summit  their  flocks 
browse.  The  pasture  ranges  and  haunts  of  some  of  them  lie 
at  a  height  of  more  than  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     Their  strange  stations  have  their  peculiar  names. 

After  three  hours'  ride,  I  came  to  the  first  shepherd  station, 
the  Rotd  del  Dragone,  On  riding  from  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
to  the  stream,  I  beheld  before  me  a  black,  smoke-begrimed 
cavern,  buried  deep  in  the  mountain,  with  a  ceiling  of  huge 
blocks  of  granite.  A  few  steps  before  its  entrance,  the  Kesto- 
nica  thundered  by,  between  splintered  crags — around,  rocks  lay 
piled  on  rocks,  and  the  woods  were  of  an  impenetrable  density. 
A  fire  burned  within  the  depths  of  the  cave,  around  which  cow- 
,  cred  the  family  of  the  shepherd.  A  wretched  looking  woman 
sat  there,  mending  a  garment,  and  alongside  of  her  wafi  a  fever- 
stricken  boy,  wrapped  up  in  a  brown  covering  of  goat's  wool, 
peering  inquiringly  aboot  with  his  pale  face  and  flaring  eyes. 

The  goatherd  came  out  of  the  cave,  and  lindly  invited  me 
to  dismount,  and  to  partake  of  some  fresh  milk  and  cheese.  I 
accepted  his  invitation  with  thanks,  and  examined  the  interior 
of  this  dismal  subterranean  habitation.  The  grotto  ran  deep 
into  the  mountain,  affording  room  for  two  hundred  sheep  and 
goats,  which  were  driven  within  it  every  evening  to  be  milked. 
It  was  so  truly  a  cave  of  Polyphemus,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the 
original  of  that  described  by  Ilomer ;  for  I  found  all  literally 
exact  here,  even  the  rows  of  vessels  full  of  milk,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  pieces  of  smooth  round  cheese,  laid  on  fresh  leaves. 
Polyphemus  himself  was  wanting,  for  my  host,  ruffian-like  and 
wild  as  he  looked  in  his  shaggy  attire,  was  hospitality  itself. 

*'  Do  the  bandits  sometimes  come  down  to  you  from  the 
mountain  ?"  I  asked  the  Troglodyte. 

**  Certainly  they  do,"  he  replied,  '*when  they  are  in  want  of 
food.     Look  at  this  stone,  on  which  I  am  sitting — two  years 
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a^o  two  bandit  huDters  concealed  tlmiidves  ia  mjr  «&»  to  kg^'' 
in  wait  for  Serafino.  But  he  stole  in  npon  them  in  the  uigllV,^ 
ai)d  with  two  stalls  he  struck  them  de«d  on  this  stone,  ■■4. 
then  went  back  to  the  iDODntaio." 

The  ^ide  called  me  to  depart.  I  retarned  thavka  to  Um 
shepherd  for  his  entertainment,  '  r»am«d  Die  jonmey,  not 
iTJthoat  a  shndder,  hoirever. 

The  path,  nbich  now  led  thr  Jic  Restonica  to  the  otW 

shore,  constantly  grew  steeper  lore  diJBcnIt.     At  length, 

aft«r  two  hours  march,  and  ]  horou^hl;  drenched  by  « 

Elonn,  I  reached  the  last  she  atation  on  the  lower  Ro- 

londo,  where  I  waa  to  pass  1  gbt.  It  is  called  Co  di. 
MoEZO. 

I  had  heard  ranch  of  the  eapanne,  or  hnts  on  Monnt  Boton- 
do,  and  I  thought  to  myself  they  mast  be  original  eoongh  in 
the  wild  mountains,  perfectly  idyllic,  in  the  green  pine  forests, 
or  on  the  shady  slopes,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pastoral  natnre. 
As  I  now,  in  thunder  and  li(;htning,  issued  forth  from  the 
clouds,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  savage,  rocky  waste,  titanic  broken 
masses  and  granite  crags,  on  the  side  of  a  dreary  monntain. 
A  light  column  of  smoke  was  rising  np  from  among  the  stones, 
Tlic  gloomy  rain  clouds,  the  fitful  lightning,  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder,  and  the  roar  of  the  Restonica,  and  the  deep,  melan- 
choly aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  oppressed  my  soul 
with  sadness. 

Sonic  storm-beaten  larch  trees  stood  on  the  sharpest  edge 
of  a  naked  ravine,  over  whose  precipitous  beds  the  Restonica 
leaped  from  rock  to  rock.  Nothing  wtis  to  be  seen  around  but 
perfectly  naked  pinnacles  of  rock,  and  far  below  lay  the  over- 
clouded valley  from  which  I  had  just  ascended.  I  looked  for 
a  long  time  after  the  eapanne,  which  my  guide  indicated.  At 
length  I  saw  among  the  rocks  fonr  habitations,  of  the  most 
original  style  of  architecture  in  the  world,  and  probably  built 
with  less  art  than  the  termites  or  beavers  employ  on  their  con- 
structions. 

Every  capaona  consists  of  four  walls,  the  stones  of  which  are 
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siiDpIy  laid  on  each  other.  They  are  about  three  feet  high,  co- 
Tered  with  a  gable  roof,  of  blackened  trunks  of  trees  and  boards, 
loaded  with  great  stones.  An  opening  in  the  front  wall  serres 
as  a  door,  through  which  the  smoke  escapes,  or  by  the  roof 
and  walls,  which  are  full  of  reuts.  There  is  a  small  space 
before  the  but  surrounded  by  stones,  in  which  the  milk  vessels 
are  kept,  and  here  also  is  the  pah,  or  pole,  with  some  cross-bars, 
to  which  are  suspended  kettles,  pieces  of  clothing  and  slices  of 
goat  meat. 

A  couple  of  shaggy  dogs  bounded  towards  me,  as  I  advanced 
to  the  capanna,  and  the  shepherd  family,  with  the  tattered 
children,  crawled  out  of  the  hut,  and  curiously  regarded  the 
stranger.  They  looked  picturesque  enough  among  the  wild 
rocks,  the  pelone,  their  brown  cloaks,  thrown  over  the  shoulder, 
the  red  heretto  on  their  heads,  and  with  their  bronzed, 
dark-bearded  faces.  I  called  to  the  shepherd :  ''  Friends,  a 
friend  who  has  crossed  the  sea  to  visit  the  shepherds  of  Co  di 
Mozzo,  begs  your  hospitality."  They  friendly  responded: 
*^  Evviva!  and  Benevenuto  P^ 

"  Come  into  the  capanna,"  said  one,  "  and  dry  yourself  by 
the  fire ;  it  is  warm  within."  I  immediately  squeezed  through 
the  door,  eager  to  see  the  interior  of  the  habitation.  I  found 
a  dark  space  about  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  ten  feet  in 
breadth — there  was  no  furniture,  scat  or  table,  nothing  but 
naked  black  stone  walls,  and  the  smoke  of  the  pine  wood  fire, 
which  seemed  intolerable  to  me.  Against  the  wall,  on  the 
earthen  floor,  burned  a  great  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  kettle  hang- 
ing over  it. 

Angelo,  my  host,  spread  the  cover  which  I  had  brought  with 
me,  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  post  of  honour,  gave  me  the  near- 
est place  by  the  fire,  round  which  crouched  the  wife,  who,  with 
three  little  girls,  and  a  boy,  the  host,  I  and  my  guide,  com- 
pletely filled  up  the  hut.  In  the  mean  while,  Angelo  cast  some 
strips  of  goat's  meat  into  the  kettle,  and  Santa,  his  wife,  brought 
cheese  and  milk.  The  table  was  a  three  foot  in  length  board, 
laid  on  the  earth,  upon  which  the  hostess  placed  a  wooden 
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bowl  full  of  milk,  a  flat  cheese,  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  '*Eat," 
said  she,  "  and  remember  you  are  among  poor  shepherds ;  "  we 
will  give  you  some  trout  for  supper,  as  my  son  has  gone  to 
catch  some." 

** Bring  the  Jrorrt'o,"  said  the  shepherd,  "that  is  the  best  we 
have,  and  it  will  please  your  taste."  I  was  curious  to  sec  the 
broccio,  as  I  had  already  heard  it  praised  in  Corte,  as  the 
greatest  dainty  of  the  island,  and  the  choicest  product  of  pas- 
toral industry.  Santa  brought  a  round,  covered  wicker  basket, 
placed  it  before  me,  and  removed  the  covering,  revealing  within 
the  broccio,  white  as  snow.  It  is  a  species  of  sweet  coagulated 
goat  milk ;  with  the  addition  of  rum  and  sugar,  it  is  indeed  a 
rare  delicacy.  The  poor  shepherds  sell  a  broccio  cake  in  the 
town  for  one  or  two  francs. 

We  zealously  dipped  our  wooden  spoons  in  the  broccio — but 
the  wife  and  the  children  were  not  permitted  to  eat  with  us. 
Thus  hovering  over  the  fire,  in  the  narrow  smoke-filled  capanna, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  wild  and  strange  looking  figures,  and 
a  wooden  spoon  in  hand,  I  fell  into  a  good  humour,  and  began 
to  praise  the  life  of  the  mountain  shepherds,  who  content  them- 
selves with  what  their  herds  afford  them,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  the  misery  of  mine  and  thine,  and  the  golden  cares  of  the 
palace. 

But  the  honest  pastore  shook  his  head  and  said :  **  Vita 
povera^  vita  miserahileP^ 

And  such  it  is  in  truth.  These  people  lead  a  miserable  ex- 
istence. For  the  four  months  of  May,  June  July,  August, 
they  house  themselves  in  these  capanne^  deprived  of  everything 
which  makes  life  human.  In  their  world,  there  is  no  other 
change  than  that  of  the  elements,  the  storm,  clouds,  rain,  hail, 
and  the  warm  sun ;  in  the  evening  a  sad  song,  a  lamento  on 
the  pipe  of  reed,  a  bandit  story,  or  a  hunting  adventure  with 
the  muffro  or  fox  told  by  the  fire,  and  high  above  and  around 
them  the  giant  pyramids  of  the  primitive  mountain,  and  the 
starry  glory  of  the  heavens,  bearing  in  their  breasts,  perhaps. 
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in  spite  of  the  vita  povera,  modestly  contented,  cheerful,  God- 
fearing and  honest  human  hearts. 

With  the  earliest  dawn,  these  poor  people  rise  from  the  hard 
earth,  on  which  they  have  slept  in  their  clothes,  without  any 
covering,  and  drive  their  herds  to  the  pasture  grounds.  There 
they  consume  their  scanty  meal  of  cheese,  bread  and  milk. 
The  old  ones  who  remain  at  home,  lie  in  the  capanna,  by  the 
fire,  or  busy  themselves  with  necessary  household  labours.  In 
the  evening,  the  herd  returns  and  is  milked,  and  then  the  night 
falls,  and  it  is  time  to  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  snow  and  rain  storms  of  September  drive  the  shepherds 
from  their  mountain  huts ;  then  they  go  down  to  the  country 
along  the  coast.  There  they  generally  have  more  comfortable 
capannef  in  which  the  wife  often  passes  the  summer  with  the 
children.  My  hostess  Santa  was  the  only  woman  in  the  shep- 
herd colony  of  Co  di  Mozzo,  which  consisted  of  six  families. 
"Why,"  said  I,  "did  you  come  up  here  to  this  gloomy  hut?" 
"  Look  you  I"  interrupted  Angelo,  "  she  came  hither  to  refresh 
herself."  I  almost  laughed  aloud,  as  he  said  this,  for  the  smoke 
forced  tears  from  my  eyes,  and  the  atmosphere  was  diabolical. 
I  was  thus  to  look  upon  this  heap  of  stones,  as  a  summer  villa, 
where  a  family  might  come  for  recreation.  "  Yes,"  said  Angelo, 
as  he  observed  my  doubting  face,  "below  it  is  warm,  but  here 
above  blows  the  mountain  breeze,  and  fresh  water  comes  tum- 
bling down  as  cold  as  ice.  Thus  we  live  under  the  favour  of 
God."  It  seemed  to  me,  while  Angelo  was  speaking,  and  I 
looked  around  on  the  brown,  laughing  faces  of  the  children,  as 
if  I  had  come  to  the  wondrous  mountain  of  the  Brahmins,  and 
as  if  Angelo  Jarchas  was  the  wisest  of  all  Brahmins  and  moun- 
tain philosophers.  His  manner  of  speech  was  earnest  and 
short,  and  he  was  sparse  of  words  as  becomes  a  philosopher. 

Angelo  was  the  owner  of  six  head  of  goats,  and  fifty  sheep. 
The  yield  of  milk  is,  nevertheless,  not  large,  affording  a  scanty 
nourishment  to  the  family  in  summer.  The  broccio  and  cheese 
are  sold  in  the  plains,  and  with  the  proceeds,  the  bread  and  poor 
clothing  is  procured.  In  winter  the  product  is  small,  for  the 
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milk  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  young  lambs  and  kida. 
Many  a  shepherd  has  a  hundred  head  in  his  herd.  The  dowry 
of  a  shepherd's  daughter,  poor  as  she  may  be,  is  twelre  goats ; 
when  she  is  rich,  according  to  her  fortune. 

The  vapoury  clouds  had  gone  off.  I  went  out  of  the  capanna 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  The  shepherds  sat  around  on  the 
stones,  smoking  their  little  wooden  pipes.  They  choose  the 
eldest  or  the  most  considered  among  them  as  their  superior,  or 
justice  of  the  peace.  This  fact,  which  I  accidentally  remarked, 
surprised  me ;  for  in  this  little  pastoral  democracy,  I  obtained 
a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  into  the  primitive  condition  of  human 
society,  and  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  a  political  or- 
ganization. Six  families  could  not  thus  live  together,  without 
their  society  taking  a  regular  form,  and  developing  a  system  of 
laws.  I  respectfully  saluted  the  the  stout  little  podesta,  who 
seemed  to  be  yet  more  worthy  of  homage  than  Dejoces,  the 
first  and  wisest  of  all  the  kings  of  the  Medes. 

I  observed  alongside  of  the  huts  some  smaller  covered  ones, 
which  served  as  storehouses.  Angelo  opened  a  little  door  in 
his  own,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  him,  which  I  gladly  did. 
The  flat  cheeses  lay  there  on  green  branches,  and  balls  of  whit- 
ish goat  butter  in  little  baskets. 

I  now  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  made  a  sketch  of  the  capanne. 
The  whole  community  gathered  around  me,  and  expressed  the 
highest  pleasure.  Every  one  wished  to  be  drawn,  in  order  to 
be  afterwards  printed  in  Paris,  as  they  said.  They  persisted  in 
the  opinion  that  I  was  from  Paris,  and  I  could  not  make  them 
comprehend  there  was  another  country  besides  Paris,  called  Ger- 
many. *'  So  Germany  is  the  name  of  your  country,"  said  my  host, 
'*  and  it  has  kings  and  belongs  to  Paris."    Let  it  be  so  then. 

The  noonday  sun  seemed  warm  and  invited  me  to  the  moun- 
tains. I  took  the  shepherd's  children  with  me,  the  young  An 
tonio,  thirteen  years  of  age,  as  rough  looking  as  a  bear,  and 
Paola  Maria  and  Fiordalisa.  The  latter  name,  in  German, 
means  lily  flower.  Imagine  this  twelve  year  old  lily  flower  of 
Monte  Rotondo,  in  a  tattered  gown,  her  dark  hair  flying  in 
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disorder  oretjier  browned  face,  clambering  with  her  naked  feet 
as  nimbly  as  a  chamois  over  the  rocks.  Her  eyes  were  as 
bright  as  those  of  a  mountain  falcon,  and  her  teeth  white  as 
iTory.  We  botanised  on  the  Restonica.  I  saw  some  beautiful 
red  pinks  on  one  of  the  almost  inaccessible  crags  which  I 
pointed  out.  **A8peUate  /"  (wait,)  exclaimed  the  lily  flower, 
and  quick  as  lightning,  she  sprang  up  the  rocks,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  came  down  again  with  a  handful  of  them.  The 
children  now  rivalled  with  each  other  in  clambering  up  and  in 
dancing  on  the  most  dangerous  rocks,  as  fearless  as  cobalds, 
for  they  were  children  of  the  mountain.  When  we  were  return- 
ing homeward,  lily  flower  jumped  into  the  water,  and  with 
infinite  glee  amused  herself  with  splashing  me.  I  found  a  great 
quantity  of  our  red  flowered  fox  gloves  in  the  mountains.  The 
little  rogues  brought  me  plenty  of  them,  and  we  wreathed  the 
smoking  capanna,  on  our  return,  with  a  garland  of  beautiful 
poison  flowers,  an  ornament  which  it  will  hardly  ever  see  again. 
And  there  ought  to  be  a  festive  sign  on  the  capanna,  for  it  is 
always  a  holiday  for  good  men  when  a  guest  enters  the  house. 

Evening  thus  came  on,  in  the  vast,  still  wilderness.  Tired 
with  the  day's  fatigue,  I  sat  down  before  the  capanna,  and  ob- 
served the  shifting  spectacle  of  the  cloud  formation.  The  mist 
rose  out  of  the  ravines,  and  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  moun- 
tains, it  massed  together  in  the  valleys,  or  dispersed  into  the 
clouds  which  slowly  rolled  over  the  mountain  summits  from 
above.  The  herds  came  home.  I  regarded  with  pleasure  the 
long  procession  of  black,  delicate  goats,  and  black  sheep  on 
which  the  poor  shepherds  depended  for  support.  Every  shepherd 
drove  or  allured  them  by  a  clear  cry  into  the  enclosure,  by  the 
capanna,  where  they  were  milked.  This  labour  is  performed 
with  astonishing  quickness.  The  shepherd  sits  among  the  herd, 
and  seizes  one  goat  after  the  other,  by  the  hind  legs.  He  calls 
the  animals  by  their  names,  for  he  knows  them  all,  and  they  all 
bear  a  mark  on  the  ear,  indicating  their  owner.  Forty  of  my 
host's  goats  only  gave  a  moderate  pailful  of  milk. 

The  herds  passed  the  night  in  the  enclosure.     The  shaggy 
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dogs  protected  llieoi,  tiot  from  tha  wolvea,  bec^nse  there  are 
none  in  Corsica,  .but  from  the  foxea,  wtiich,  in  tlie  moiiDtnins, 
are  exceedingly  Etrotig  and  cournguous,  and  fali  ujiou  tbe  lamba 
like  wolres.  My  host's,  Rosso  and  Mustoecio,  were  a  noble 
pair  of  dogs. 

The  eldest  son  soon  arriv(  '  ■"  'lia  booty  of  fine  tront,  and 
Angelo  prepared  tbe  supper.  i  surprised  to  see  tbe  hna- 

band  cooting,  and  not  llie  wi  'as  it,  probably,  in  liononr 

of  his  guest?     For  the  wift,  i  lica.  generally  performs  all 

the  menial  duties.     This  rcmi'  ue  that  in  Homer  also  the 

men  themsclTcs  prepared  eve  ,  put  the  meat  on  the  epit, 

cooked,  and  served  it  up.  ad  I  the  men  of  the  epic 

and  early  civilised  cpodia  tibidij-  ocfore  nio.  There  are  in 
Corsica  men  of  Homer  and  Platarch. 

We  bad  bread,  soup,  cheese,  and  milk,  and,  in  special  honour 
of  the  guest,  roasted  goat's  meat.  The  sbepberd  took  tbe 
meat  from  the  polo,  and,  after  the  ancient  custom,  stuck  it  on  a 
spit,  and,  kneeling  before  the  fire,  held  it  over  tbe  glowing 
coals.  The  exudiag  fat  was,  from  time  to  time,  carefully  ab- 
sorbed on  a  piece  of  bread,  that  nothing  of  this  savoury  matter 
of  tbe  dainty  hanneh  raigtit  be  lost.  He  cooked  the  trout  in 
the  goat's  meat  sauce,  and  when  they  were  properly  done, 
he  placed  it  before  me,  drew  them  out  with  the  great  spoon, 
end  gave  them  to  me  to  eat  out  of  the  same  spoon,  to  my 
heart's  content.  I  could  Bee,  from  the  eyes  of  the  children,  that 
this  was  an  uncommon  meal,  and  yet  I  should  have  relished 
it  more  if  they  had  partaken  of  it  with  me. 

The  night  was  now  to  be  passed  in  the  hut.  I  was  curioos 
to  know  how  we  could  all  be  accommodated  in  sach  a  limited 
space.  But  the  arrangements  were  soon  made.  The  cover 
was  spread  for  me  on  the  gronnd,  and  I  stretched  myself  ont 
at  full  length  on  it,  against  the  innermost  wall.  I  looked  at 
Angelo.  "  Godlike  and  wise  Angelo,"  said  I,  "  may  you  Iiear 
and  consider  well  in  your  heart  what  I  have  to  say.  Luxury, 
I  swear  to  you,  was  never  ray  custom,  but  a  pillow  always. 
If  you  will  give  nie  something  in  the  shape  of  a  cushion,  it 
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will  be  one  of  the  noblest  acts  of  your  life."  Angelo  took  this 
request  into  consideration,  and,  after  having  maturely  pondered 
on  it,  he  gave  me  his  zaino  or  goat  skin  bag,  and  wished  me  a 
feUeistima  notte. 

The  others,  wife  and  children,  by  and  by  laid  down  also, 
with  their  heads  propped  up  against  the  wall.  Angelo,  how- 
ever, laid  himself  by  the  threshold,  alongside  of  his  smallest 
child,  Maria,  then  came  Santa,  his^wife,  the  lilly  flower,  Paola 
Maria,  and  I.  Thus  lay  we  all  quietly  together,  our  feet  turned 
to  the  fire.  They  soon  sunk  to  sleep,  and  I  regarded  with 
pleasure  this  happy,  slumbering  Qymnosophist  family,  and 
thought  of  the  profound  philosophy  of  Sancho  touching  sleep. 
"  A  cloak,"  says  he,  "  is  sleep,  which  covers  all  human  cares, 
the  food  which  appeases  hunger,  a  drink  that  allays  thirst,  a 
fire  which  expels  cold,  which  mitigates  heat,  and,  in  short,  the 
aniver&al  coin  for  which  all  things  conld  be  purchased,  the 
scale  and  weight  which  makes  the  shepherd  and  king  equal." 
The  red  blaze  shed  its  glow  over  the  curious  group.  I  re- 
gretted that  I  was  not  a  painter.  But  I  could  not  sleep  for 
the  terrible  heat  of  the  pine  logs  and  the  smoke.  I  got  up 
from  time  to  time,  and  picking  my  way  over  the  sleeping  forms, 
passed  through  the  door  into  the  open  air.  I  can  say  that  I 
stepped  out  of  the  hut  into  a  cloud,  for  it  enveloped  all  the 
surrounding  mountain,  and  thus  I  passed  from  the  infernal 
regions  to  heaven,  and  back  again  to  the  former. 

The  night  was  cold  and  damp ;  the  clouds,  however,  dis- 
persed, and  the  boundless  heaven  shone  with  its  myriads  of 
lights  on  the  mist,  the  jagged  rocks,  and  the  dark  larch  trees. 
I  sat  a  long  while  by  the  brawling  Restonica,  whose  wild  roar 
resounded  through  this  sublime,  ethereal  night.  Never  before 
was  I  so  intimately  conscious  of  the  awful  solemnity  of  solitude 
as  in  this  night,  among  gloomy  mountains  of  rock  high  in  the 
clouds,  on  the  brink  of  a  plunging  torrent  and  in  the  primitive 
places  of  nature,  on  a  strange  island  lost  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  I  listened  in  the  mountain,  sometimes  I  thonght  I  heard 
wild  laughter — it  was  the  raging  Restonica.  These  rocks  have 
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witnessed  ancient,  fearful  straggles  of  creation,  children  of  the 
warm  embraces  of  Uranus  and  Gaa. 

The  cold  air  drove  me  back  to  the  fire.  I  was  suddenlj 
awakened  from  the  sleep  into  which  I  had  at  last  fallen  through 
weariness,  by  the  clear  voice  of  Santa,  who  several  times  ex- 
claimed ** SpettacoK  divini  !  spettacoli  divini  P^  She  laid  her  chil- 
dren aright,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  most  comical 
positions.  They  were,  indeed,  divine  spectacles.  Lily  flower 
lay  half  entwined  round  her  mother,  like  a  snake,  and  the  little 
Paola  wound  her  arm  aroand  my  neck.  The  child  had,  per- 
haps, heard  an  owl  in  her  sleep,  and  had  seen  a  vampire  in  a 
dream,  which  had  come  to  suck  up  her  heart's  blood. 

I  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  sitting  up  and  looking  at  the 
fire  and  endeavouring  to  picture  to  myself  the  heretics  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  church  had  burnt  in  that  element  to  the 
honour  of  God.     But  that,  in  truth,  was  an  endless  amusement. 


CHAPTER  lY. 
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The  morning  broke.  I  went  out  and  refreshed  myself  in 
the  waters  of  the  sleepless  Restonica,  which,  young  and  pure, 
leaped  from  the  rocks  above,  and  then  plunged  madly  down 
into  the  valley.  This  young  source  has  a  beautiful  life.  After 
twelve  miles  and  more  of  the  most  joyous  career  it  loses  itself 
in  the  waters  of  the  Tavignano.  I  conceived  an  affection  for 
the  Restonica.  I  know  the  whole  history  of  its  life,  for  I  have 
followed  it  froaa  its  origin  to  its  end,  and  I  am  indebted  to  it 
for  many  a  glorious  draught.  Its  water  is  as  clear,  fresh,  and 
light  as  ether,  and  it  is  celebrated  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
whole  land  of  Corsica.     Never  did  I  drink  better.     It  tasted 
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better  than  the  most  precious  wine.  This  incomparable  stream 
possesses  sach  a  sharpness  that  it  cleans  iron,  in  a  short  time, 
Tery  bright,  and  keeps  it  from  rnsting.  Bosw'cU  mentions  that 
the  Corsicans,  in  the  time  of  Paoli,  thrust  their  rusty  gun 
barrels  into  the  Restonica  to  clean  them.  It  makes  all  the 
stones  and  pebbles  over  which  it  runs  as  white  as  snow,  and  its 
banks  and  its  bed,  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Tavignano,  are 
coTered  with  these  dazzling  white  stones. 

As  my  guide  confessed  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
way  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Rotondo,  Angelo  consented  to 
act  in  that  capacity.  We  commenced  our  journey  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  free  from  danger,  but  infinitely 
more  fatiguing  than  I  had  supposed. 

Several  mountain  combs  rise  one  above  another,  which  must 
be  surmounted  to  reach  Trigione,  the  last  projection  of  the 
Rotondo.  It  is  a  mighty  staircase  that  Nature  has  here  made, 
of  colossal  steps  of  the  most  precious  reddish  primitive  granite. 
Block  here  lies  on  block,  monstrous  and  void  of  form,  as  chaos ; 
the  overrunning  spring  torrents  have  frequently  rendered  the 
granite  so  smooth,  that  its  polished  surface  looks  like  frozen 
water.  Everywhere  thousands  of  rills  are  seen  pouring  along 
in  inexhaustible  abundance.  Trees  here  entirely  disappear,  and 
alder  bushes  alone  mark  the  course  of  the  Restonica. 

After  two  hours  we  clambered  up  to  the  Trigione,  and  the 
snow-capped  summit  lay  before  us.  Its  steep,  splintered  rocks 
are  grouped  in  a  crater-like  form,  within  the  circifit  of  which 
lies  a  little  lake,  bordered  by  soft  green  meadows.  Fields  of 
snow  extend  from  the  lake  to  the  summit,  presenting  a  curious 
spectacle  in  the  fervid  glow  of  the  dog  star,  and  under  the 
forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  and  a  southern  sky.  They 
were  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice,  and  breathed  forth  a  cold  air. 
Although  we  were  in  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  the  tempera- 
ture remained  agreeably  fresh  and  invigorating,  and  free  from 
any  unpleasant  sensations. 

Tiie  summit  appeared  quite  near  to  the  eye,  and  yet  we  were 
obliged  to  clamber  for  two  entire  hours,  with  great  toil,  often 
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on  our  hands  and  knees,  before  we  reached  it  The  most  difi- 
cult  part  was  the  ascent  over  a  tract  of  snow,  where  we  coald 
get  no  foothold,  f  We  were  obliged  to  dig  steps  in  the  snow 
with  sharp  stones,  in  which  we  cautiously  placed  our  feet.  We 
thus,  at  length,  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  attained  the 
extrcmcst  pinnacle,  which  is  composed  of  a  gray,  splintered 
obelisk  of  rock,  and  terminates  in  a  narrow  point,  so  that  clam- 
bering around  it  to  a  dizzy  height,  one  swings,  as  it  were,  in 
the  air. 

From  this  highest  peak  of  Corsica,  nine  thousand  feet 
(exactly  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  metres) 
above  the  sea,  I  overlooked  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  encompassing  sea — a  yiew  of  inexpressible  grandeur,  and 
which,  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  horizon,  which 
expands  before  the  vision  from  Mount  Rotondo,  is  much 
grander  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Mount  Blanc.  The  eye 
stretches  far  away  over  the  island,  to  the  dazzling  waters  of  the 
sea,  and  across  the  Tuscan  islands  to  the  terra  firma  of  Italy, 
where,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  may  be  seen  the  snowy  peaks  of 
the  maritime  Alps,  and  the  whole  sweep  of  the  coast  from  Nice 
to  Rome.  On  the  other  side,  the  mountains  of  Toulon  loom 
up,  the  whole  spectacle  embracing  within  its  magic  circle  an 
immense  panorama  of  mountains,  seas,  and  islands.  The  hour 
was  not  entirely  propitious,  for  the  clouds  were  continually  rising 
from  the  ravines,  and  the  mist  intercepted  a  part  of  the  distant 
view.  To  the  north,  I  saw  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Corso  pro- 
longed to  a  sharp  point,  like  a  dagger ;  to  the  east,  the  coast 
plains,  sinking  down  in  soft  lines,  the  islands  of  the  Tuscan 
sea,  and  Tuscany  itself;  to  the  west,  the  gulfs  of  Prato,  Sagone, 
Ajaccio,  and  Valinco.  Ajaccio  was  clearly  exhibited  on  its 
tongue  of  land  in  the  beautiful  bay,  like  a  cluster  of  little  white 
houses,  which  appeared  to  be  swans  swimming  on  the  blue 
waters.     The  sea  itself  glowed  like  an  ocean  of  light. 

To  the  south,  the  broad-breasted  Monte  d'Oro  shut  up  the 
view  into  the  island.  Many  mountain  peaks,  some  of  less  ele- 
vation than  Mount  Rotondo  were  to  be  seen  around,  also  glit- 
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tering  with  snowy  caps,  as  well  as  Mount  Cinto  and  Mount 
Capo  Bianco  to  the  north,  the  highest  point  of  the  land  of 
Niolo.  The  island  itself  looks  like  a  monstrous  skeleton  of 
rock.  Mount  Rotondo  itself,  indeed,  does  not  lie  on  the  moun- 
tain chain,  but  on  a  somewhat  easterly  running  range.  But  it 
affords  a  view  of  the  whole  mountain  system,  and  their  gigantic 
cellular  arrangement.  The  chief  chain  is  directly  in  sight,  from 
which  the  mountain  ribs  run  out  in  parallel  lines  on  both  sides, 
and  form  the  rows  of  valleys,  which  are  cultivated,  and  where 
lie  the  towns.  Every  one  of  these  valleys  is  traversed  by  a 
river,  and  the  three  great  rivers  of  the  island  pour  down  from 
this  chief  range,  the  Golo  and  Tavignano  to  the  east  coast,  and 
the  Liamone  to  the  west. 

The  spectator,  as  he  looks  down  on  the  immediate  vicinity, 
shrinks  back  in  awe  at  the  sight  of  this  immense  rocky  waste, 
and  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  mountain  ruins.  The  huge 
blocks  lie  about  in  confused  heaps,  as  if  they  had  once  been 
used  by  the  fallen  angels  to  assail  heaven.  Fearfully  steep 
mountain  walls  form  a  web  of  desert  valleys,  in  most  of  which 
lie  small,  perfectly  tranquil  lakes.  According  as  they  receive 
light  or  shade  from  the  rocks  or  the  heavens,  their  colour  is 
azure,  gray,  or  deep  black.  I  counted  several  such  lakes, 
from  which  rivulets  flow  to  the  Restonica,  and  the  Oriente, 
which  is  the  main  source  of  that  stream.  Farther  to  the  north- 
west, the  celebrated  shepherd  land  of  Niolo  lay  before  me,  the 
highest  basin  of  Corsica,  with  its  dark  lake  Nino,  from  which 
the  Tavignano  takes  its  rise. 

All  these  lakes  are  small  and  deep,  and  abound  with  trout. 

While  standing  on  the  summit,  the  rush  of  water  is  con- 
tinually heard,  which  partly  forces  itself  through  subterranean 
channels.  Weather-beaten  and  desert  as  it  appears,  this  wil- 
derness of  rock  thus  abounds  in  living  springs,  whose  streams 
descend  to  the  valleys,  covering  them  with  fertility,  and  render- 
ing them  habitable  for  man.  On  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tain, here  and  there,  are  to  be  seen  little  hamlets,  with  green 
gardens  and  patches  of  yellow  fields. 
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The  clouds  ^adnally  gathered  aronnd  the  summit,  sad  obligel 
lis  to  descend.  We  returned  by  a  difficult  ronte,  on  the  side  of 
lake  Pozzolo.  Tiiere  rises  the  majeatic  Frate,  a  colossal  cr^  ^ 
of  Monte  Uotondo,  and  the  mightiest  granite  pyramid  of  th( 
tnonataiu.  It  is  surrounded  hj  black  pinnacles  and  peaks,  and 
a  chaotic  sea  of  primitive  tc^^  "-""ken  into  innumerable  fra^ 
ments  ia  its  descent  from  ab<  jvers  its  huge  base,  wLicb 


sinks  down  into  the  melancholv 
teitnderblume,  of  which   Fior 
clefts  of  the  rock,     Angck 
exclaimed,  "  Eeco,  ecco,  h 
it  ia  m;  hand ;  it  vas  a  fi 
and  rannncnlua  bloomed 


tain  valley  of  Pozzolo.  The 

poke  to  me,  grows  in  tbA 

it,  and,  tianiling  it  to  me, 

cbold  the  flower).     I  took  [ 

Ot.     The  camomile,  pansy,  i 

'  in  the  very  rock  of  thfl  1 

snmtiiitj  nnd  our  vinlets  ilecornted  the  edge  of  Ihe  snow  fidils. 

It  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  sarmotint  the  rock  of  the 
Fratc,  and  after  we  had  passed  over'  it,  a  snow  field  threatened 
to  block  up  the  way  ;  the  goatherd  wanted  to  go  round  it,  but 
be  would  have  done  me  wrong  as  a  northerner,  not  to  have 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  making  use  of  it.  I  sat  down  on 
Angelo's  pcloue,  and  courageously  made  my  way  down  its 
shelving  surface.  I  thns  travelled  on  the  snow  in  midsommer, 
in  Italy,  too,  and  under  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude. 

We  made  our  breakfast  at  the  foot  of  the  cone,  and  re> 
freshed  by  some  bread  and  sparkling  water,  we  continued  on 
our  journey.  I  in  vain  looked  for  the  wild  animals,  the  muffro 
or  wild  goat,  and  the  bandits  which  inhabit  the  rocks  of  Moant 
Rotondo.  Angclo,  nevertheless,  assured  me  that  there  were 
plenty  of  them  in  the  clefts,  by  which  we  passed,  bnt  I  could 
not  discover  any.  I  saw  only  a  single  wild  bird  at  this  height, 
the  elegant  ring  ousel  of  Mount  Botondo,  a  beautiful  gray  bird 
with  red,  black  and  white  feathered  wings. 

The  Corsioau  wild  goat,  the  muffro  or  muffiont,  is  a  very 
curious  production  of  the  island.  It  is  a  pretty  animal,  with 
spiral  horns,  of  a  black  brown  colour,  silky  hair,  and  strong 
limbed  ;  it  lives  in  the  highest  regions  of  eternal  snow,  and  the  , 
more  the  summer  sun  consumes  ttie  snow,  the  higher  it  ascends. 
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By  day  it  wanders  around  the  moan  tain  lakes,  where  it  finds 
green  meadows,  and  at  night  it  returns  to.  the  snow,  on  which 
it  sleeps  and  gives  birth  to  its  young.  As  the  chamois,  the 
mnffro  always  keeps  sentinels  on  the  watch.  In  hard  wintei'S, 
when  the  deep  snow  covers  their  pasture,  these  wild  goats 
sometimes  come  down  in  herds  among  the  goats  of  the  shep- 
herds, among  which  they  are  often  to  be  seen  quietly  browsing 
in  the  valleys  of  Vivario,  Niolo  and  Guagno.  They  are  fre- 
quently hunted,  and  when  shot  on  shot  is  heard  echoing  in  the 
mountains,  you  may  be  sure  that  chase  is  given  to  the  muffro 
or  the  bandit.  They  are  both  wild  brethren,  and  fellow  com- 
panions of  the  mountain  solitudes,  and  they  climb  up  to  the 
eternal  snows. 

After  three  hours'  descent,  I  again  reached  the  huts,  and  as 
my  object  was  attained,  they  appeared  to  me  dreary  enough, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  pure  air  I  had  left,  their  atmo- 
sphere was  so  diabolical,  that,  after  an  hour's  rest,  I  set  out 
again  for  Corte.  I  took  a  kindly  leave  of  the  good  folks  of  Co 
di  Mozzo,  wishing  that  their  herds  might  increase  like  those  of 
Jacob,  and  that  their  children  might  prosper.  They  all  accom- 
panied me  to  the  verge  of  their  little  settlement,  and  as  I  roda 
off  they  shouted  after  me  a  cordial  evviva. 

In  a  few  hours  more  I  found  myself  again  in  the  regions 
where  the  chestnuts  and  citrons  mature  ;  in  one  day,  from  the 
everlasting  snow  down  to  the  gardens  of  Corte,  I  passed 
through  three  zones  of  climate,  resembling  a  journey  from  the 
wintry  region  of  Norway  to  the  sunny  climes  of  southern 
Europe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VENDETTA    OR    NOT? 

I  WAS  not  to  separate  in  peace  from  the  quiet  Corte,  and  this 
was  the  fault  of  my  guide  to  Monte  Rotondo.  I  learned  for  the 
first  time,  on  my  return  to  the  town,  to  what  a  choleric  man  I 
had  entrusted  myself.  Although  he  told  me  a  falsehood,  in  pro- 
fessing ignorance  of  the  way  to  the  summit,  and  had  compelled 
me  to  take  Angclo  as  a  guide,  I  nevertheless  paid  him  in  full  his 
stipulated  wages.  But  the  man,  with  the  most  shameless  im- 
pudence, demanded  half  as  much  more.  His  and  my  angry 
words  attracted  some  Corsicans  around  us,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove  to  him  that  I  was  right.  "  See,"  said  one  of  them  to 
the  guide,  "  this  is  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger  is  always  right 
with  us."  I  replied  to  the  courteous  mediators,  that  I  did  not 
assert  my  rights  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  man,  and  I  would  im- 
'mediately  appeal  to  the  authorities  of  the  town,  if  I  was  fur- 
ther molested.  He  now  threw  his  wages  on  the  table,  and  ex- 
claiming that  he  would  find  a  means  of  avenging  himself,  he 
ruslied  out  of  the  room.  The  hostess  of  the  locanda  thereupon 
came  up  to  me,  and  warned  me  to  be  on  my  guard,  for  he  was 
a  fellow  of  most  ungovernable  temper,  and  had  stabbed  a  young 
man  in  the  market,  the  year  before. 

I  was  anxious  to  learn  the  cause,  **  Because,"  said  the  host- 
ess, "  a  Lucchese  beat  his  little  brother,  who  was  clinging  to 
the  wagon,  as  children  are  wont  to  do.  The  boy  ran  off, 
crying  and  complaining  to  his  brother,  who  immediately  sprang 
after  the  young  man  with  a  dagger,  and  killed  him." 

"  How  was  he  punished  ?" — *'  With  five  months  imprison- 
ment, for  the  deed  could  not  be  exactly  proved  against  him." — 
**  Now  I  confess  la  giustizia  Corsa  e  tin  poco  carta.    But,  good 
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woman,  as  you  knew  the  violent  character  of  this  man,  and  that 
he  had  shed  blood,  why  did  you  propose  him  to  me  as  a  guide, 
and  suffer  an  unarmed  stranger  to  wander  in  the  mountain 
waste,  with  an  assassin  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  would  discover  it  from  my  eyes,  for  I  gave 
you  a  couple  of  monitory  winks.  The  man  had  proffered  his 
services,  and  if  I  had  induced  you  to  reject  him,  he  would  have 
quarrelled  with  me." 

I  now  for  the  first  time  remembered,  that  the  good  woman, 
as  I  was  about  setting  off  with  the  guide,  asked  me :  "  When 
do  you  think  of  returning  ?"  and  that  on  my  answering  **  in 
two  days,"  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  appeared  to  inti- 
mate something  by  the  movement  of  her  eyes. 

"  Come  what  may,"  said  I,  "  I  will  not  give  the  fellow  a  qua- 
trino  more  than  is  right.  In  the  evening  the  ruffian  came  back, 
and  modestly  obtained  from  the  hostess  the  money  owing  to 
him.  But  although  he  thus  appeared  to  have  admitted  that 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  be  on  my  guard, 
and  not  to  walk  out  of  the  town  alone  by  night. 

On  the  following  evening,  I  took  a  walk  in  company  with  a 
Corsican  officer.  Before  the  gate  I  witnessed  an  example  of 
the  Corsican  temperament.  A  youth  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  had  tied  a  horse  to  a  fence,  and  was  stoning  him  in  a  dcs^ 
perate  fury,  and  shouting  all  the  while  like  a  madman.  The 
poor  beast  had  probably  been  disobedient.  I  stood  still,  and 
as  I  was  pained  at  such  a  bestial  exhibition  of  cruelty,  I  called 
to  the  boy  to  desist  from  stoning  the  horse.  My  companion 
instantly  said  to  me  :  **  For  heaven's  sake  come  away,  and  say 
no  more."  I  yielded  to  his  request,  reflecting  on  the  scene, 
and  the  cautious  tone  in  which  my  companion  had  half  audibly 
addressed  me.  It  was  another  glance  into  the  social  condition 
of  the  Corsicans. 

After  a  short  time  the  boy  came  riding  past  us  on  his  horse, 
like  a  demon  of  vengeance,  his  hair  flying  in  the  air,  his  face  in 
a  flame,  and  his  eyes  glowing  like  lightning — ^his  whole  appear- 
ance expressive  of  the  most  intense  fury. 
31 
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In  a  moraeut  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  fallen  among  savages,  and 
I  felt  a  sudden  longing  for  Florence  and  its  mild  people. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  my  unpleasant  adventures  in  this 
walk,  for  we  had  scarcely  gone  on  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
toward  the  mountains,  when  I  saw  my  guide  pass  out  of  the 
road  and  sit  down  on  a  commanding  rock,  with  his  gun  in  his 
lap.  I  knew  not  if  he  had  any  evil  design  against  me,  but  it 
was  possible.  I  pointed  him  out  to  my  companion.  In  order 
not  to  show  any  sign  of  fear,  I  quietly  continued  my  course 
by  him,  but  my  step  was  not  of  the  steadiest  "  He  will  not 
shoot  at  you  if  you  have  not  offended  him  by  some  remark.  If 
you  have  done  so  I  cannot  answer  for  him,  for  these  men  cannot 
tolerate  an  affront.''  He  did  not  shoot,  and  this  was  right  kind 
on  the  part  of  this  vampire,  or  devil,  I  was  going  to  say,  who  is 
to  be  regarded  as  more  unfortunate  than  guilty.  For  nature 
sins  here  more  than  man.  The  blood  which  is  spilt  in  the  Cor- 
sican  mountains,  is  rarely  shed  for  common  covetousness  or 
lust  of  plunder,  but  for  the  most  part  on  a  point  of  false 
honour. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


FROM    CORTK    TO    AJACCIO. 


The  road  from  Ajaccio  to  Corte,  for  several  hours,  ascends 
to  the  south  to  Monte  d'Oro.  It  leads  through  a  friendly  and 
well  cultivated  hill-country  and  magnificent  chestnut  woods. 
Nothing  can  be  more  smiling  than  the  landscape  of  the  canton 
of  Serragio,  formerly  the  pteve  of  Venaco.  Brooks  which  pour 
down  from  Mount  Kotondo,  flow  through  a  lovely  green  land, 
whose  hills  are  capped  by  villages,  among  which  are  Casa 
Nova,  Riventosa,  and  Poggio, 
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Poggio  di  Venaco  preserves  the  memory  of  the  handsome 
Arrigo  Colonna,  who  was  count  of  Corsica  in  the  tenth  century. 
In  wandering  about,  it  is  often  the  fortune  of  the  traveller  to 
meet  with  many  a  lovely  picture  of  romantic  tradition.  Arrigo 
was  beautiful  in  figure,  and  so  gracious  in  his  manners,  that  he 
was  called  the  Bel  Messere.  Under  this  name,  he  yet  lives  in  the 
traditional  remembrance  of  the  people.  His  wife  was  also  beau- 
tiful, and  his  seven  children  were  all  lovely  and  young.  But 
his  enemies  wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  power,  and  a  cruel 
Sardinian  conspired  with  them  against  his  life.  One  day  the 
assassins  fell  upon  him  and  stabbed  him,  and  they  took  his  seven 
children,  and  threw  them  into  the  little  lake  of  the  seven  cups. 
When  this  bloody  deed  was  accomplished,  a  lamenting  voice 
was  heard,  exclaiming:  ''Bel  Messere  is  dead;  poor  Corsica, 
hope  for  happiness  no  more  I"  All  the  people  joined  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  death  of  Bel  Messere.  But  his  wife  took  shield  and 
spear,  and  with  her  vassals  marched  to  the  castle  of  Tralavedo, 
in  which  the  murderers  had  taken  refuge,  burned  it  to  the 
•  ground,  and  slew  them  all.  To  this  day,  on  the  green  hills  of 
Venaco,  nine  spirits  are  often  seen  wandering  about ;  they  are 
those  of  Bel  Messere,  his  wife,  and  the  seven  poor  children. 

It  was  Sunday.  The  people  were  walking  about  among 
the  villages,  and  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  their  fathers  in 
ancient  days,  sat  around  the  church — a  pretty  picture  in  the 
Sabbath  tranquillity — pious  men,  keeping  God's  holy  day.  But 
Sunday  as  it  was,  and  at  the  church  door  too,  a  shot  may  be 
fired,  and  then  there  is  another  scene. 

The  country  about  Yivario  is  more  waste,  and  the  mountains 
more  elevated.  Many  a  one  halts  before  the  little  church  of 
Yivario,  to  read  a  tombstone,  on  which  is  sculptuted  in  Latin, 
the  scriptural  extract :  "  Mcdedictus  qui  percussent  clam  prox^ 
imum  suum;  et  dicent  omnis  populuSf  Amen.^^  **  Cursed  be  he 
that  smiteth  his  neighbour  secretly;  and  all  the  people  shall  say. 
Amen."  This  stone  tells  a  story  of  blood  vengeance  of  the 
seventh  century;  under  it  the  blood  avi'iijrer  lies  buried. 
Blessed  be  the  memory  of  the  holy  father  of  Yivario,  who  took 
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The  people  here  appear  to  me  to  have  remained  stationary  in 
the  dreary  middle  ages,  and  to  have  grown  rusty. 

There  is  a  continual  descent  to  Ajaccio.  At  length  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  splendid  gulf.  It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing when  we  drew  near  to  the  city.  The  richly  cultivated 
hills,  vineyards,  and  olive  plantations,  and  the  fruitful  plain  of 
the  Campoloro,  in  which  the  Gavone  valley  ends,  on  the  gulf, 
announced  the  metropolis  of  Corsica.  It  at  last  appeared  as 
a  row  of  white  houses,  extending  into  the  gulf,  at  the  foot  of 
a  chain  of  hills,  and  surrounded  by  villas.  An  alley  of  elms 
runs  along  the  gulf  to  the  city,  and  so  I  entered  the  birth- 
place of  the  world-shaking  man  in  a  joyous  excitement 
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CHAPTER  I. 


AJACCIO. 


Ajaccio  lies  on  the  northern  extremity  of  a  gnlf  which  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  two  shore-lines 
are  of  nneqnal  length.  On  the  west  it  rans  ont  to  the  tongue 
of  land  called  the  punta  della  parcUa,  before  which  lie  the  fsole 
tanguinarie  or  blood  islands.  The  southern  side  of  the  gu]f 
extends  from  north  to  south,  in  many  curves,  to  Cape  Muro, 
turning  around  which  you  enter  the  bay  of  Valinco. 

On  the  southern  shore  are  to  be  seen  a  few  villages  and  seve- 
ral solitary  towers  and  lighthouses.  Lofty  mountains  rise 
above  the  north  end  of  the  beautiful  gnlf,  among  which  is  that 
of  Mount  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  They  mark  the  limits  of  the  Gra- 
vone  valley,  which  terminates  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Campoloro. 
The  situation  of  Ajaccio  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  Naples. 

Ajaccio  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Corsica. 
The  credulous  chroniclers  of  the  island  trace  its  origin  to  Ajax, 
others  to  Ajazzo,  the  son  of  the  Trojan  Prince  Corso,  who, 
with  Eneas,  wandering  to  the  west  sea,  carried  off  Sica,  a 
niece  of  Dido,  and  thus  gave  the  name  of  Corsica  to  the  island. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  the  ancient  city  of 
Urcinium  lay  on  the  gnlf  of  Ajaccio,  which  mnst  have  been 
the  Adjacium  of  the  middle  ngcs,  and  which  is  always  named 
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with  Aleria,  Mariana,  Nebium  and  Sagona,  as  the  oldest  in 
the  island.     They  have  all  now  fallen  to  ruin. 

The  ancient  Ajaccio,  however,  did  not  occupy  the  same  site 
as  the  present  city,  but  was  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf,  and  which  is  now  called  San  Giovanni.  Some  re- 
mains of  an  old  castle  vet  exist  on  its  summit,  called  castello 
vecchio,  and  there  was  formerly  to  be  seen  there  the  ruins  of  an 
old  cathedral,  in  which  the  bishops  of  Ajaccio  were  consecrated 
during  a  long  period  of  time.  The  ruins  have  disappeared, 
and  nothing  is  left  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  city.  Many 
old  lloman  coins  and  large  vessels  of  terra  cotia,  of  an  oval 
form,  each  of  which  once  contained  a  skeleton,  with  a  key,  are 
found  in  the  surrounding  vineyards.  The  vaulted  tombs  of  the 
Moorish  kings  were  once  to  be  seen  there,  but  they  have  now 
disappeared. 

The  bank  of  St.  George,  of  Genoa,  founded  the  new  city 
with  the  citadel,  in  1492.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  lieutenant 
or  deputy  of  the  governor  of  Bastia,  and  it  was  only  raised  to 
the  rank  of  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  island  in  1811,  at  the 
instance  of  Madame  Letitia  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  who  wished 
to  dignify,  in  this  manner,  their  own  birth-place  and  that  of 
the  emperor. 

The  best  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs  is  to  be  had  from 
the  hill  of  San  Giovanni.  It  presents  the  most  agreeable  pic- 
ture that  can  be  imagined ;  and  one  which  no  other  city  of 
Corsica  can  equal.  The  horizon  is  incomparable.  Cloud- 
capped  mountains,  extending  far  into  the  interior ;  the  majestic 
gulf,  in  its  azure  blue  colour ;  the  southern  sky,  and  an  Italian 
vegetation ;  form  a  combination  of  perfect  beauty :  and  there 
lies  an  entirely  idyllic,  silent,  harmless  little  city,  of  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  buried  in  the  foliage  of  the 
elm  trees,  and  ruling  over  a  region  which  seems  fit  to  bear  a 
royal  metropolis. 

Ajaccio  stands  on  a  point  of  land,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  castle.  The  city  runs  along  both  sides  of 
it,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  gulf.     The  alley  of  elms  and 
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plane  trees,  which  leads  to  the  city,  conducts  into  its  main  street, 
the  coars  Napoleon.  For  this  is  indeed  properly  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  road  from  Corte ;  it  was  necessary,  in  opening 
it,  to  blast,  in  part,  the  rocks,  two  of  which  yet  stand  at  its 
entrance  and  by  the  houses.  The  elms  change  in  the  corso 
into  orange  trees,  of  tolerable  height,  which  give  the  street  a 
rich  and  festive  aspect.  The  houses  are  high,  but  without  any 
architectural  beauty.  Characteristic  are  the  gray  Yenitian 
shutters,  to  which  the  Corsicans  are  so  partial ;  while  in  Italy 
they  are  always  painted  in  a  bright  green  colour.  This  gray 
hue  gives  a  dull  and  monotonous  aspect  to  the  houses,  and  is 
displeasing  to  the  eye.  The  more  considerable  houses  of  the 
corso  stand  on  the  right  side,  as  well  as  the  little  Gabriel 
theatre,  the  elegant  palace  of  the  prefect,  and  a  military 
barracks. 

The  rural  quiet  in  all  the  streets  of  Ajaccio  surprised  me ; 
only  their  names  invite  the  attention  of  the  traveller ;  and  they 
relate  to  the  history  of  Napoleon.  There  are  the  cours  Napo^ 
UoHf  rue  Napoleon,  rue  Fesch,  rue  Cardinal,  place  Letitia, 
and  rue  du  rot  de  Home,  which  awakens  sad  recollections. 
The  mempry  of  Napoleon  is  the  very  soul  of  the  city ;  and  so 
one  strolls  about  absorbed  in  reflection  on  the  wonderful  man 
and  his  childhood,  from  one  street  to  another,  until  they  are 
soon  rambled  over.  Parallel  with  the  cours  Napoleon  runs 
the  rue  Fesch ;  the  former  leads  to  the  broad  Diamond  square, 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  whence  a  splendid  view  is  presented 
of  the  gulf  and  its  southern  shore:  the  latter  street  termi- 
nates in  the  market  square,  and  runs  to  the  harbour.  These 
are  the  two  main  streets  of  Ajaccio,  and  its  two  principal 
squares.  Small  side  streets  connect  them,  and  traverse  all  the 
tongues  of  land.  The  stillness  of  the  place  invites  to  medita- 
tion, and  the  blue,  mirror-like  surface  of  the  gulf  also  expands 
in  unruffled  tranquillity  before  the  eye.  It  is  visible  from 
almost  every  street.  The  view  is  nowhere  hemmed  within 
walls ;  for  the  main  streets  are  broad,  the  squares  large,  planted 
with  green  trees;  and  the  sea  and  olive-covered  mountains, 
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which  rise  close  to.  the  city,  are  visible  from  all  pointa. 
Ajaccio  is  equally  a  sea-coast  and  interior  city,  and  one  lires 
there  in  the  midst  of  nature. 

In  the  evening,  the  corso  and  the  Diamond  square  were 
animated  by  promenaders  enjoying  the  refreshing  coolness  of 
the  breeze.  The  military  music  bands  played  on  the  square, 
in  the  midst  of  groups  of  the  happy  population.  Most  of  the 
women  wore  black  veils ;  those  of  the  middle  classes  were 
euTeloped  in  the  picturesque  black  faldetta.  One  might  con- 
ceive himself  to  be  on  some  part  of  the  Spanish  coast. 

The  Ajaccians  have,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  promenades 
in  the  world — whether  they  ^alk  on  the  square,  which  bears 
such  a  fabulous  name,  or  along  the  gulf  under  the  alleys  of 
elms,  and  among  the  vineyards  and  olive  groves.  I  know  but 
few  squares  which  present  such  a  beautiful  prospect  as  this 
rural  Diamond  square  of  Ajaccio.  The  waves  of  the  sea  roll 
along  in  front  of  it ;  on  the  land  side,  it  is  shut  up  by  pretty 
rows  of  houses,  among  which  is  an  imposing  military  hospital 
and  an  elegant  seminary  of  the  priests ;  and  quite  near  at  hand 
stands  a  green  mountain.  A  stone  rampart  defends  it  towards 
the  gulf;  and  the  strand,  which  is  garlanded  by  an  alley  of 
trees,  is  but  a  few  steps  distant. 

Nothing  pleased  me  more  in  Ajaccio  than  to  stroll  about 
in  the  fresh  evening  air  on  the  Diamond  square,  when  the  west 
wind  blew  over  the  gulf;  or  to  sit  on  the  rampart  and  to  gaze 
upon  the  enchanting  panorama  of  sea  and  mountains.  The 
sky  of  Italy  then  beams  with  a  fairy-like  light :  the  atmosphere 
is  so  clear  that  the  milky  way  and  the  planet  Yenus  cast  long 
trains  of  light  over  the  gulf,  and  the  waves  beam  again  with  a 
soft  glow.  Where  they  curl  in  crests,  or  a  passing  bark  leaves 
a  wake,  they  tremble  with  phosphoric  sparks.  The  shore  is 
enveloped  in  darkness ;  the  lighthouses  illuminate  the  land's 
end ;  and  on  the  mountains,  in  many  places,  great  fires  are 
seen  blazing.  In  the  mouth  of  August  the  thickets  of  bushes 
are  burnt  down,  to  obtain  tillable  land,  and  which  is  manured 
at  the  same  time  by  the  ashes.     I  saw  these  fires  burning  for 
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many  days.  By  day,  white  clouds  of  smoke  whirl  over  the 
mountains :  by  night,  they  light  up  the  gulf  like  a  yolcano  ; 
and  then  the  resemblance  to  the  gulf  of  Naples  is  most 
striking. 

The  market  square  is  no  less  beautiful,  although  the  view  is 
not  so  extensive.  From  it,  the  sure  and  noble  harbour  is  over- 
looked, which  is  defended  by  a  granite  mple,  the  work  of 
Napoleon.  A  fine  quay  of  granite,  planted  with  trees,  bounds 
the  square  on  the  harbour  side.  At  its  entrance  is  the  chief 
fountain  of  Ajaccio — a  great  marble  cube — from  whose  sides 
the  water  pours  into  semicircular  basins.  From  morning  till 
evening  it  is  besieged  by  groups  of  water-drawing  women  and 
children,  on  whom  I  could  never  look,  without  thinking  of  the 
fountain  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a  warm  country, 
the  fountain  is  truly  the  source  of  poetry  and  of  sociality :  the 
fireside  and  fountain  are  indeed  the  old  consecrated  rallying 
points  of  human  society.  The  women  do  not  here  draw  water 
with  brazen  vessels,  as  in  Bastia,  but  with  little  jars  of  terra 
cotta,  over  the  mouth  of  which  stretches  a  handle.  These  jars 
are  of  ancient  origin :  they  also  make  use  of  stone  vessels, 
with  long  narrow  necks,  which  have  an  entirely  Etruscan 
appearance.  The  poor  people  of  the  sterile  island  of  Capraea 
support  themselves,  in  part,  by  the  manufacture  of  this  kind 
of  vessels,  which  are  exported  far  and  wide. 

On  the  same  market  square,  behind  the  fountain,  close  by 
the  harbour,  and  before  the  elegant  city  hall,  is  a  marble  statue 
of  Napoleon,  on  an  exceedingly  high  and  unbecoming  sharps 
pointed  pedestal  of  granite.  The  inscription  reads  :  "  To  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  his  native  city.  May  6, 1860,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon."  Ajaccio  had 
struggled  for  a  long  time  in  vain  for  a  monument  to  Napoleon. 
The  future  of  a  work  of  art  in  Corsica  was  then  no  little  event 
for  the  island.  On  one  occasion  the  Bonaparte  family  sent  a 
statue  of  Ganymede  to  Signer  Ramolino.  When  it  was  un- 
shipped, and  the  people  beheld  it,  they  took  the  eagle  of  Gany- 
mede for  the  imperial  eagle,  and  Ganymede  himself  for  Napo- 
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IcoD  ;  they  gathered  on  the  market  square,  and  demanded  tliat 
the  statue  should  be  imraediatclj  erected  on  the  fountain,  that 
thej  might  at  length  have  the  great  Napoleon,  in  marble,  on 
the  square.  In  thus  making  the  Trojan  youth,  Ganymede, 
their  countryman  Napoleon,  the  worthy  Corsicans  truly  seem 
to  ha?e  verified  the  fable  of  the  chroniclers,  who  derive  the 
Ajaccians  from  a  Trojan  prince. 

The  statue  of  the  Florentine  Bartolini  was  destined  to 
Ajaccio,  but  in  consequence  of  the  price  demanded  of  sixty 
thousand  francs  it  was  rejected,  so  Bartolini's  work  does  not 
ornament  the  city.  The  present  statue  is  only  a  mediocre  pro- 
duction of  Laboreur,  but  its  position  in  sight  of  the  gulf  gives 
it  an  excellent  local  effect.  It  is  in  the  consular  costume. 
The  consul  looks  from  his  petty  native  city  to  the  sea.  He 
wears  the  Roman  toga  and  a  laurel  wreath  on  his  head,  and  in 
his  right  hand  he  holds  a  rudder  surmounting  a  globe.  The 
idea  is  a  good  and  happy  one,  for,  in  view  of  the  gulf,  the  rud- 
der is  a  perfectly  natural  symbol,  which  is  doubly  significant  in 
the  hand  of  an  islander.  The  reflecting  traveller  dwells  not  here 
on  the  finished  history,  but  the  future  career  of  the  conqueror, 
as  he  looks  around  on  this  little  world  of  Ajaccio,  where  the 
mightiest  man  of  Europe  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth,  igno- 
rant of  himself  and  of  the  destiny  reserved  for  him.  Then  he 
turns  from  the  market  place  to  the  sea,  where,  in  memory,  ho 
Bees  the  ship  anchor,  which  bore  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
from  Egypt  to  France.  By  night  sat  he  there  on  board,  hastily 
reading  through  the  journals  which  had  been  hunted  up  for 
him  in  Ajaccio ;  and  there  it  was,  where  he  resolved  to  grasp 
that  helm,  with  which  he  was  to  govern  not  France  alone,  but 
an  empire  and  half  the  world,  until  it  broke  in  his  hand,  and 
the  man  of  Corsica  foundered  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

A  couple  of  two-masted  vessels  and  some  sailing  boats  alone 
lay  in  the  harbour.  Not  exposed  to  the  maestrale,  (N.  W. 
wind,)  as  the  bay  of  San  Fiorcnzo,  but  protected  by  its  shore 
from  all  storms,  this  gulf  could  shelter  the  largest  fleets  in  its 
magnificent  roads.     But  the  port  is  deserted,  for  it  has  bat 
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little  commerce.  Once  in  the  week,  on  Saturday,  a  steamer 
arrives  from  Marseilles  with  news  from  the  world,  and  articles 
of  daily  use.  I  often  heard  the  Corsicans  complain  that  the 
birth-place  of  Napoleon,  although  favoured  by  such  an  admi- 
rable position  and  such  a  happy  climate,  was  little  else  than  a 
small  provincial  town  of  France.  A  walk  on  the  market  square 
is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  limited  sale  of  goods  and  the 
poverty  of  domestic  industry.  Not  a  single  luxury  store  is  to 
be  seen,  and  only  the  most  necessary  trades  are  carried  on,  as 
those  of  the  shoemaker  and  tailor,  and  everything  that  looks 
like  an  article  of  luxury  has  an  antiquated  and  worn  appearance. 

I  found  but  one  book  store  in  Ajaccio,  but  even  it  had  a 
shop  of  small  wares  connected  with  it,  and  soap,  ribbon,  knives 
and .  basket  work  were  to  be  bought  in  it,  as  well  as  books. 
The  town  hall,  nevertheless,  contains  quite  a  large  library  for 
Ajaccio,  of  twenty-seven  thousand  volumes.  Lucien  Bona- 
parte founded  it,  and  people  say  he  deserves  better  of  the  Cor- 
sicans for  this  collection  of  books  than  for  his  epic.  La 
Cymeide^  in  twelve  cantos.  The  prefecture  also  possesses  a 
valuable  library,  particularly  rich  in  archives  and  documents 
relating  to  Corsican  history. 

In  the  town  hall,  the  collection  of  paintings^  a  thousand  in 
number,  presented  by  Cardinal  Fesch  to  his  native  town,  is 
also  preserved.  The  poor  citizens  of  Ajaccio  could  not  ex- 
hibit these  paintings,  because  they  had  no  museum  for  them. 
For  several  years,  indeed,  they  lay  in  the  lumber  room.  The 
Cardinal,  also,  appropriated  his  house,  at  first,  for  an  establish- 
ment for  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  for  a  college,  which  yet 
bears  his  name.  It  is  conducted  by  a  principal  and  twelve 
instructors  for  different  branches  of  knowledge. 

Great  is  the  poverty  of  Ajaccio  in  institutions  as  well  as 
public  buildings.    Its  greatest  treasure  is  the  Bonaparte  house 
32 
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From  St.  Charles  street  jou  enter  on  a  very  small  quadran- 
gular place.  An  elm  tree  stands  before  a  jellowish-gray  plas- 
tered house,  with  a  flat  roof  and  a  projecting  balcony.  It  has 
six  front  windows  in  its  three  stories,  and  the  doors  look  old 
and  time-worn.  On  the  corner  of  this  house  is  an  inscription, 
**  Place  Letitia,^^ 

No  marble  tablet  informs  the  stranger  from  Italy,  where  the 
houses  of  the  great  men  always  bear  an  inscription,  that  he 
stands  before  the  Bonaparte  house.  He  knocks  in  vain  at  the 
door.  No  voice  answers,  and  all  the  windows  are  closed  with 
gray  jalousies,  as  if  the  house  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
against  the  vendetta.  Not  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
square.  All  around  is  dead,  and  seems  to  be  paralysed  or 
overawed  by  the  name  of  Napoleon. 

An  old  man  at  last  appeared  at  a  window  of  a  neighbouring 
house  and  requested  me  to  return  in  a  couple  of  hours,  when 
he  would  procure  the  key. 

The  Bo.naparte  house,  but  little  changed  from  its  original 
state,  as  I  was  assured,  although  not  a  palace,  yet  looks  like 
the  residence  of  a  family  of  rank  and  condition.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  palace  in  comparison  with  the  village  hut  in  which  Pasquale 
Paoli  was  born.  It  is  spacious,  comfortable,  and  clean ;  bat 
the  furniture  has  all  disappeared  from  the  rooms,  and  the  hang- 
ings only  have  been  left  on  the  walls,  and  they  are  dilapidated 
by  time.  The  floor,  which,  according  to  the  Corsican  custom, 
is  laid  in  small  six-corncrcd  red  tiles,  is  broken  in  several 
places.  The  gloominess  of  the  empty  rooms  was  increased  by 
the  closed  shutters. 

This  dwelling,  in  the  time  of  the  fair  Letitia,  was  once  ani- 
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mated  by  the  presence  of  a  large  family  and  a  cheerfal  hospi* 
tality.  Now  it  is  silent  as  a  tomb,  and  in  Tain  do  yon  seek  for 
any  object  connected  with  the  history  of  its  wondroos  occu- 
pants.    The  naked  walls  have  nothing  to  say. 

I  know  not  when  the  hoase  was  built,  yet  it  cannot  be  very 
old,  as  it  was  constructed  during  the  Genoese  domination,  and 
when  Louis  XIV.,  perhaps,  filled  the  world  with  his  own  glory 
and  that  of  France.  I  thought  of  the  time  when  the  master 
of  this  house  founded  it,  and  pronounced  the  usual  blessing, 
and  when,  according  to  consecrated  custom,  the  kindred  ac- 
companied the  entrance  into  it  of  the  family  who  had  con- 
structed it,  unconscious  that  capricious  destiny  would  shower 
imperial  and  royal  crowns  on  its  roof,  and  that  it  would  be- 
come the  cradle  of  a  princely  stock  that  would  overspread  the 
world. 

The  excited  fancy  pictured  the  children  gathered  around 
their  mother,  as  other  human  children,  or  poring  over  their 
Julius  Cesar  and  Plutarch,  under  the  tuition  of  their  grave 
&ther  or  their  great  uncle  Lucien ;  and  the  three  young  sis- 
ters, growing  up  in  as  wild  and  neglected  a  manner  as  their 
neighbours  of  the  demi-savage  island.  There  are,  Joseph,  the 
eldest,  Napoleon,  the  second  bom,  Louis,  Jerome,  Caroline, 
Elise  and  Pauline,  the  children  of  a  notary,  of  moderate  in- 
come, who  was  engaged  in  constant  and  fruitless  litigation 
with  the  Jesuits  of  Ajaccio,  for  a  property,  of  which  his  very 
numerous  family  had  need ;  for  the  future  of  his  children  was  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  him.  What  will  become  of  them  in  the 
world,  and  how  will  they  gain  a  decent  subsistence  ? 

Behold  I  these  same  children,  one  by  one  aspire  after  the 
mightiest  crowns  of  the  earth,  tear  them  from  the  heads  of  the 
unapproachable  kings  of  Europe,  wear  them  before  all  the 
world,  and  by  emperors  and  kings  are  embraced  as  brothers 
and  brothers-in-law ;  great  nations  fall  at  their  feet,  and  place 
land  and  people,  blood  and  fortune,  at  the  disposal  of  the  sous 
of  the  notary  of  Ajaccio.  Napoleon  becomes  emperor  of 
Europe,  Joseph  king  of  Spain,  Louis  king  of  Holland,  Jerome 
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king  of  Westphalia,  Paaline  and  Elise  Italian  princesses,  and 
Caroline  queen  of  Naples.  So  many  crowned  heads,  Letitia 
Kamolino,  a  citizen's  daughter,  unknown  to  the  world,  and 
married  in  her  fourteenth  year,  to  an  equally  unknown  man, 
bore  and  reared  up  in  this  little  house,  in  this  obscure  island 
town.  Her  pangs  of  labour  were  truly  the  labour  pains  of  the 
world's  history. 

There  is  no  more  marvellous  tale  in  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  than  the  history  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  But  that 
this  tale,  in  the  sober  light  of  the  most  recent  times,  should  have 
become  a  practical  reality,  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  histo- 
rical fact,  and  as  an  extraordinary  fortune.  It  reanimated  a 
half  dead  humanity,  aroused  it  from  the  torpor  in  which  it  had 
been  sunk  by  political  despotism  and  corruption,  and  Inspired 
it  with  a  new  spirit.  It  liberated  mankind  from  antiquated, 
traditional  prejudices,  and  demonstrated  that  the  individual, 
though  born  in  the  dust,  is  capable  of  everything,  because  man- 
kind are  all  of  the  same  nature.  The  marvellousness  of  Bona- 
parte's history  is  the  fault  of  the  medieval  condition  in  which 
life  yet  moves,  and  of  the  extravagant  ideas  touching  the  inde- 
structible divisions  of  society.  Napoleon  is  the  political  Faust. 
Not  in  his  battles,  but  his  revolutionary  character,  consists  his 
historical  greatness.  He  overturned  the  gods  of  tradition. 
The  history  of  this  predestinated  man  is  therefore  very  simple, 
human,  and  natural,  but  it  cannot  yet  be  written. 

History  is  also  nature.  There  is  a  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  and  what  we  call  genius,  or  a  great  man,  is  always  the 
result  of  fixed  and  necessary  conditions.  • 

An  unintermitted  struggle  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  on 
the  part  of  Corsica  with  her  tyrants  had  elapsed,  before  the 
great  conqueror  Napoleon  was  born,  in  whose  nature  the  war- 
hardened  and  territorially  ambitious  people  of  this  island  found 
an  organ,  whose  aspirations  were  as  boundless  as  the  world. 
This  is  the  progressive  order— the  Corsican  bandit — the  Corsi- 
can  soldier — Renuccio  della  Kocca — Sampiero — Gaffori — Pas- 
quale  Paoli — Napoleon. 
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I  entered  a  little  blac  carpeted  chamber,  with  two  windows, 
one  of  which  opened  on  the  court  yard  balcony,  the  other  on 
the  street.  A  wall  closet  is  seen  behind  a  carpet  hanging,  and 
a  chimney  place,  ornamented  with  yellow  marble,  and  some 
mythological  bas  reliefs.  In  this  room  Napoleon  was  born, 
August  15,  1769.  It  is  a  singular  and  not  easily  describable 
feeling  which  interests  the  soul  in  a  place  where  a  great  man 
was  bom.  Something  holy  and  mysterious,  a  consecrated 
atmosphere,  hangs  over  it.  It  seems  as  if  we  looked  behind 
tlie  curtain  of  nature,  where  are  secretly  formed  the  incompre- 
hensible organs  of  its  movement.  Other  chambers  are  also 
shown,  the  family  ball  room,  the  chamber  of  Madame  Letitia, 
the  little  room  of  Napoleon  where  he  slept,  and  that  in  which 
he  studied.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  the  two  closets  in  which 
he  kept  his  books.  They  yet  contained  books,  which  I  eagerly 
examined,  to  see  if  they  belonged  to  Napoleon ;  they  were  old, 
yellow-bound  law  books,  theological  treatises,  a  Livy,  a  Guic- 
ciardini,  and  others,  the  property  of  the  family  Pietra  Santa, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Bonapartes,  and  at  present  pos- 
sess a  house  in  Ajaccio. 

It  is  good  to  recall  in  this  house  the  history  of  the  youth  of 
Napoleon,  which  has  never  been  thoroughly  studied.  I  will 
relate  the  result  of  my  investigations  on  the  subject,  for  much 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  recently  published  work  of  the 
Corsican  Nasica ;  "  Memoires  sur  Venfance  et  la  jeunesse  de 
Napoleon  jtisqu*  a  Page  de  vingi  trots  ans,^^  It  is  dedicated  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  although  written  in  a  dry  style,  without 
much  judgment,  abounds  in  facts  of  unquestionable  authenticity, 
and  in  valuable  documents. 
32* 
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Francesco  Bonaparte,  1667. 

Gabriele  Bonaparte  Messire,  built  towers  in  Ajaccio  against  the  Saracens. 

Geronimo  Bonaparte  Egregius,  procurator  nobilis,  sapreme  magistrate  of  Ajacoio. 

Francesco  Bonaparte,  captain  of  the  citj. 

fiebastiano  Bunapurtc.  *     Fulvio  Bonaparte. 

I  Lodovico  Bonaparte,  1632. 

Carlo  Bonaparte  Nobilis.  married  with  Maria  of  CoodL 

Giaseppo  Bonaparte,  president  of  the  City. 


"> 


Sebastian  Bonaparte,  magnificus,  Luciano  Bonaparte, 

president  of  the  city.     1760.  archdeacon. 

Carlo  Maria  Bonnparte,  bnm  March  29,  1746,  father 
of  Napoleon,  married  Letitia  Ramolino. 

The  Bonapartcs  have  played  no  distiogaished  part  in  the 


Corsican  history.  Of  standing  in  their  native  city,  they  we 
honoured  with  titJeTjs^noblea^  by  ^  ?7pn^^«Fitj  *^  lyhnm 
Ajltccio  was  obliged  to  remain  obedient;  and  they  confined 
their  ambition  to  a  participation  in  its  municipal  goYernment. 
This  name  was  first  brought  To  the  notice  of  the  whole  island 
by  Carlo  (Charles)  Bonaparte,  who  rendered  it  to  a  certain 
degree,  historical. 

Napoleon's  father  was  born  in  Ajaccio,  March  29,  1746,  at 
a  stormy  period,  when  the  Corsicans  were  making  their  last 
effort  to  shake  off  the  detested  Genoese  yoke.  Gaffori  was  at 
that  time,  the  head  of  the  Corsicans,  and  Pasquate  Paoli  was 
yet  in  exile  at  Naples.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Ajaccio  Bona- 
partcs to  send  their  children  to  Tuscany,  for  education,  and 
especially  to  Pisa ;  for  they  remembered  their  Florentine  no- 
bility, which  they  never  ceased  to  assert.  Charles  Bonaparte 
called  himself  a  nol*^  an^  pftfrimnn  nf  yigr^^i^.  The  young 
Charles,  however,  pursued  his  first  studies  in  Paoli's  newly 
founded  high  school  in  Corte,  and  from  thence  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  where  he  found  many  of  his  compatriots,  among 
the  students.  He  studied  jurisprudence,  and  it  is  related  of  him 
tiiat  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his  attainments,  and  the  courtesy 
of  his  manners.     On  his  return  to  his  native  country,   after 
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receiving  the  degree  of  L.  L.  D.,  he  became  the  most  popular 
lawyer  of  Ajaccio. 

His  eloquence  of  speech,  and  brilliant  understanding,  excited 
the  oBseFVation  of  Paoli,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  men. 
He  attached  him  to  his  cause,  and  employed  him  in  affairs  ol^ 

state. In  1764,  the  young  advocate  became  acquainted  with 

Letitia  Ramolino,  then  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  the  prettiest 
maiden  of  Ajaccio.  They  both  passionately  loved  each  other, 
but  the  Ramolinos  were  inclined  to  the  Genoese,  and  were 
unwilling  to  allow  their  daughter  to  marry  a  Paolist.  Paoli 
intervened  in  person,  and  found  means  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  parents  of  Letitia  to  the  marriage.  Her  mother,  a  widow, 
had  married  captain  Fesch,  of  the  Swiss  regiment  in  the  Corsi- 
can  service,  and  from  this  union  proceeded  the  subsequent 
Cardinal  Fesch. 

Paoli.  in  the  meantime^  appointed  yonng  Charley  T^nn^ppjlA 
his  secretary,  and  took  him  with  him  to  Corte,  the  seat  of  the 
government,  whither  Letitia  unwillingly  followed.  The  catas- 
trophe now  burst  over  the  Coi-sicans ;  in  conformity  with  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  the  French  had  already  entered  the 
island,  and  as  it  was  a  question  whether  the  sword  should  be 
unsheathed,  the  people  were  summoned  to  a  parliament  to 
adopt  some  conclusive  measures  on  the  subject.  Charles  Bona- 
parte, in  a  vehement  and  ftlngnant  gpfiechy  urged  war  against 

LTice. 

After  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Ponte  Nuovo,  when  all 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  the  French  were  already  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corte,  some  hundred  of  the  chief  families,  among 
whom  was  Charles  Bonaparte  and  his  wife,  then  pregnant 
with  Napoleon,  fled  for  refuge  to  Monte  Rotondo.  The  moun- 
tain presented  a  sad  spectacle  of  despairing,  helpless  women 
and  children,  who  feared  that  their  last  hour  had  come.  They 
passed  several  days  in  anxiety  and  uncertainty,  in  the  wilder- 
ness among  the  goatherds.  French  officers  at  length  appeared 
in  the  mountain  with  flags  of  truce,  as  envoys  from  Count  de 
Yaux,  who  had  established  himself  in  Corte.     They  announced 
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to  the  fagitiyes  that  the  island  was  sabdaed,  and  that  Paoli 
aboat  to  take  his  departure  from  it,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
fugitives  immediately  sent  a  deputation  to  Corte,  headed  by 
Charles  Bonaparte  iand  Lorenzo  Giubega  of  Corte ;  after  re- 
ceiving passports  of  protection  for  all  their  families,  they  went 
back  to  Monte  Kotondo,  to  bring  them  down. 

Bonaparte  descended  with  his  wife  to  the  pastoral  district  of 
Niolo,  to  reach  Ajaccio  by  this  difficult  road.  They  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  Liamone,  and  as  the  river  was  in  a  swollen 
state,  Letitia  was  nearly  drowned.  Only  her  courage,  and  the 
agility  of  her  companion,  saved  her  from  being  swept  away  by 
the  stream.  Charles  Bonaparte  wished  to  accompany  his  patrcm 
and  friend,  Paoli^  into  exile,  for  he  held  it  dishonourable  io^ 
remain  in  Corsica,  after  their  mutual  native  land  had  fallen  jnto 
the  power  of  the  French.  But  the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the 
entreaties  of  his  uncle,  the  archdeacon  Lucien,  prevailed  on 
him  to  abandon  this  desperate  intention.  He  remained  on  the 
island,  and  returned  to  Ajaccio,  where  he  became  assessor  of 
the  royal  court  of  justice,  under  the  French  rule.  Marbcuf 
treated  him  with  great  distinction,  and  through  his  interven- 
tion,  Charles  obtained  a  place  for  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  in  the 
seminary  at  Autun,  and  another  for  Napoleon,  second  bom^in 
the^  militaryjschool  at  Brienne.  It  was  Marbeuf  also,  the 
conqueror  of  Corsica,  to  whom  the  young  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  indebted  for  the  opening  of  his  career.  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Bonaparte  house,  where  he  passed  many  agree- 
able hours  in  the  society  of  Madame  Letitia ;  this  fact,  and  the 
patronage  which  the  French  count  bestowed  on  Napoleon,  gave 
his  enemies  excuse  for  scandalous  suggestions  touching  his 
mother. 

Marbeuf  was  in  turn  indebted  to  Charles  Bonaparte.  For 
when  General  Narbonne  Fritzlar  intrigued  against  him  in  Cor- 
sica, to  obtain  the  command  of  the  island,  Bonaparte  prevailed 
on  the  French  ministry  to  leave  Marbeuf  in  the  government  of 
the  country.    The  count  repaid  this  service  with  his  friendship, 
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and  with  the  recommendation  of  the  joung  military  student 
Napoleon  to  the  influential  family  of  Brienne. 

In  1777,  Napoleon's  father  became  the  deputy  of  the  nobility 
of  Corsica,  and  travelled  through  Florence  to  Paris.  He  once 
again  repairea  there  to  prosecute  to  an  end,  his  suit  with  the 
Jesuits  of  Ajaccio,  touching  certain  property.  But  he  died  in 
his  thirty-ninth  year,  February  1785,  at  Montepellier,  of  the 
same  complaint  of  the  stomach^_TH^ichJterminated  the  life  of 
his'son  ^apqleouT  On  HsWaffi^ed,  his  ihoughis"  were  con- 
tinually turned'bn  Napoleon,  a  proof  that  he  had  set  all  his 
hope  on  this  son  ;  when  he  was  dying,  he  exclaimed  :  ''Where 
is  Napoleon,  why  does  he  not  come  to  help  his  father,  with  his 
great  sword  ?''  He  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  Joseph. 
He  was  buried  at  Montepellier.  When  Napoleon  was  emperor, 
the  people  of  that  city  offered  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  father ; 
but,  he  replied,  "  Let  the  dead  rest,  for  if  I  were  to  raise  a 
statue  to  my  father,  who  has  been  so  long  dead,  his  grandfather 
and  great  great  grandfather  would  have  a  right  to  claim  the 
same  honour."  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  subse- 
quently caused  his  father's  body  to  be  disinterred,  and  buried 
at  St.  Leu. 

When  Charles  Bonaparte  died.  Napoleon  was  at  school  in 
Paris.  The  following  is  the  consolatory  letter,  which  the  boy, 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  wrote  to  his  mother  : 

Parts,  March  29,  1785. 
My  Dear  Mother : — 

Time  haying  now  a  little  softened  the  first  burst  of  sor- 
row, I  hasten  to  manifest  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  you 
haye  always  shown  us.  Console  yourself,  my  dear  mother. 
Circumstances  require  it.  We  will  redouble  our  care  and 
gratitude,  and  we  shall  be  happy  if,  by  our  obedience,  we  may 
be  able  to  compensate  you  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  husband. 
I  conclude,  my  dear  mother,  my  grief  commands  it,  while  I 
pray  you  to  mitigate  your  own.  My  health  is  excellent,  and 
every  day  I  pray  God  to  bestow  the  same  on  you.     Remember 
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me  kindly  to  Aunt  Gertrude,  Minana  Saveria,  Mioana  Fesch, 
&c. 

P.  S.  The  Queen  of  France  was  delivered  of  a  prince,  on 
the  2  ifth  of  March,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  who  is  named 
Duke  of  Normandy. 

Your  very  devoted  and  affectionate  son, 

Napoleon  de  Bonaparte. 

r[}inriAg  T^nnopart^  ^q.g  ft  mau  of  shiulng  qualities,  and  clear 
ni)dprstanding^  an  eloquent  orator^  a  patriot,  and^  as  has  becH 
seen,  yjelding  to  circumstances,  and  of  a  certain  worldly  pru- 
dence ^nd_^oliticari^  lie  loved  display  and  was  extra- 
vagant  in  expense.  Madame  Lctitia  was  only  thirty-five  years 
old  at  his  death,  and  had  already  borne  him  thirteen  children, 
five  of  whom  had  died.     Jerome  yet  lay  in  the  cradle. 

The  archdeacon  Lucien  now  became  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  managed  its  estate  witB  gfeafecohomy. '  The3onapartes 
possessed  some  landed  estates,  vineyards  and  herds. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

napoleon's  boyhood. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  picture  to  ourselves  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  as  a  child,  and  in  the  age  when  he  was  lost  among 
his  equals,  and  his  destiny  was  yet  unknown.  We  almost  feel 
as  if  we  could  read  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  child  the  great- 
ness of  the  man  :  but  childhood  is  a  deep  mystery ;  and  who 
can  discover  in  the  soul  of  the  child  the  form  of  the  genius,  or 
the  demon  which  slumbers  within  it;  and  who  can  perceive 
the  mysterious  power  which  the  slumbering  giant  suddenly 
manifests  ? 
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*I  saw  the  marble  bnst  of  a  child  in  the  tiffizii  at  Florence.  Its 
innocent  infantile  smile  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  regarded 
it  with  pleasant  emotions.  On  the  base,  was  the  inscription — 
Nero. 

Of  the  earliest  days  of  Napoleon  but  little  is  known.  His 
mother,  Letitia,  was  at  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  in  the 
church,  when  she  felt  the  pains  of  labour.  She  immediately 
hurried  home.  She  had  not  time  to  reach  her  own  chamber, 
but  was  delivered  in  the  little  cabinet ;  and,  as  is  related,  on  a 
tapestry  which  represented  scenes  in  the  heroic  history  of  the 
Iliad.  Her  sister-in-law,  Gertrude,  acted  as  her  midwife.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Napoleon  was  brought 
into  the  world. 

He  was  not  baptised  until  almost  two  years  afterwards — 
July  21,  1771 — at  the  same  time  with  his  soon  lost  sister, 
Maria  Anna.  It  is  said  he  struggled  violently  when  the  priest 
was  about  sprinkling  the  holy  water  on  his  face ;  probably  he 
wished  to  baptise  himself,  as  he  subsequently  crowned  him- 
self—taking the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
and  placing  it  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands. 

As  a  boy,  he  displayed  a  violent  and  passionate  temperament, 
and  was  ini  continual  altercation  with  his  elderbrother^  Joseph. 
in  their  childish  boxing  scenes,  Joseph  was  always  worsted ; 
and  when  he  complained.  Napoleon  was  ever  pronounced 
to  be  in  the  right.  Joseph  became  at  last  entirely  subject  to 
his  younger  brother ;  and  the  family  seems  to  have  looked  on 
Napoleon  as  the  head  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  even  at  this 
early  period.  On  his  death-bed,  the  archdeacon  Lucien  said 
to  Joseph :  "  You  are  the  eldest  of  the  family,  but  there  stands 
your  head ;  you  must  not  forget  this." 

We  readily  believe  that  the  boy  Napoleon  showed  an  indo- 
mitable passion  for  military  life;  and  that  this  born  soldier 
delighted  in  nothing  more  than  running  after  the  soldiers  in 
Ajaccio.  The  soldiers  encouraged  him  to  imitate  their  exer- 
cises ;  and  many  a  graybeard  took  him  in  his  arms  and  pressed 
him  to  his  heart,  for  the  readiness  with  which  be  went  through 
33 
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the  manceavres.  He  teased  his  father  until  he  boaght  him  a 
cannon  ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  little  brass  cannon  with  which 
this  cannon  thnnderer  and  powder-clond-gatherer  Jupiter  was 
wont  to  play,  was  exhibited  in  the  Bonaparte  house.  He  soon 
extended  his  commanding  authority  over  the  youth  of  Ajaccio ; 
and,  as  Cyrus  did  with  the  shepherd  children  of  the  Medes, 
and  Peter  the  Great  with  his  playfellows,  he  formed  the  boys  of 
Ajaccio  into  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  gallantly  marched  to 
the  field  against  the  hostile  youth  of  the  suburbs  of  Ajaccio ; 
and  engaged  in  bloody  battles  with  stones  and  wooden  sabres. 

In  1778,  his  father  sent  him  to  the  military  school  at  Brienne, 
where  the  afterwards  celebrated  Pichegm  was  his  Instructor. 
Here,  as  it  is  known,  Napoleon,  at  fifrst,  exhibite*^  ^  qn'***^i 
soft,  and  industrious  disposition.  Hia  passionate  temper  and 
his  excitable  sense  of  honour  only  occasionally  manifested 
themselves.  His  quartermaster  condemned  him,  one  day,  on 
account  of  a  fault,  to  the  humiliating  punishment  of  eating  in 
woollen  clothes,  on  his  knees,  at  the  door  of  the  refectory. 
The  pride  of  the  young  Corsican  could  not  endure  this ;  he 
Tomited  with  rage;  and  was  attacked  with  a  nervous  fit. 
Father  Petrault,  however,  released  him  from  the  punishment — 
complaining,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  ill  treatment  of  his  best 
mathematician. 

In  1783,  Napoleon  went  to  the  military  school  at  Paris  to 
complete  his  studies :  he  was  already  well  instructed — ^his  head 
full  of  heroic  figures  from  his  favourite  Plutarch,  and  his 
heart  penetrated  with  the  deeds  of  his  great  Corsican  ances- 
tors— a  bright,  genial  young  man,  with  a  strongly  stamped 
character.  The  world  was  then  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  the 
epoch  of  great  events  was  at  hand.  Nature  was  in  labour,  and 
extraordinary  men  and  scenes  were  about  to  be  produced. 

The  young  oflScer.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  1785,  joined  his, 
regiment,  at  Yalence.  The  irregularly  excited  mind  made  an 
effort  to  express  its  thoughts ;  and  he  became  a  competitor 
for  the  prize  essay  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons :  **  What  are  the 
principles  and  the  institutions  which  are  necessary  to  make 
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man  happj? — a  faToarite  theme  in  that  hamanist  period — 
which  the  young  man  anonymously  discussed.  When  he  be- 
came emperor,  he  threw  the  manuscript  into  the  fire — which ' 
Talleyrand  had  taken  out  of  the  archives  of  Lyons  to  flatter 
his  master.  The  young  benefactor  of  mankind  was  also  obliged 
to  pay  hip  tribute  to  his  age.  What  would  be  said,  if  Napoleon 
should  one  day  appear  as  the  author  of  a  sentimental  romance 
of  the  Richardson  and  Sterne  school  ?  With  his  friend  De- 
marris,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Mount  Cenis,  from  which 
returning  with  his  heart  in  an  agreeable  excitement  for  the 
little  Mademoiselle  Calombier,  of  Yalence,  who  gave  him 
stolen  rendezvous,  and  with  whom  he  ate  innocent  cherries — 
he  sat  down  to  write  a  sentimental  account  of  his  travel.  He 
did  not  make  much  progress  in  it ;  yet  this  paroxysm  in  the 
soul  of  Napoleon  is  worthy  of  note :  and  had  he  not  also  the 
Sorrows  of  Werther  with  him  in  Egypt  ? 

Still,  a  thorough  Corsican,  he  commenced,  in  Valence,  the 
composition  of  a  history  of  the  Corsicans.  The  unfinished 
manuscript  yet  exists  in  the  library  at  Paris,  and  is  about  to 
be  published.  Napoleon  sent  the  manuscript  to  Paoii,~of 
whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  and  who  was  then  living  in 
exile  at  London.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  accompanying 
letter  to  his  great  countryman : 

''  I  was  born,  as  my  native  land  died.  Three  thousand 
French  vomited  on  our  shores — the  throne  of  freedom  sinking 
in  a  sea  of  blood :  such  was  the  hideous  spectacle  which  first 
terrified  my  eyes.  The  cries  of  the  dying,  the  groans  of  the 
oppressed,  the  tears  of  despair,  surrounded  my  cradle  at  my 
birth. 

''  You  left  our  island ;  and  with  you  disappeared  all  hope  of 
happiness :  slavery  was  the  reward  of  our  submission.  Under 
the  accumulated  burden  of  a  triple  curse  of  soldiers,  legis- 
lators, and  tax  collectors,  our  countrymen  lived  in  the  con- 
tempt ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  the  contempt  of  those  who  had  the  govern- 
ing power  in  their  hands.  Is  not  this  the  most  cruel  of  the 
torments  to  which  men  of  feeling  can  be  subjected  ? 
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"  The  traitors  to  their  native  land,  the  cowardly  sonls,  who 
were  corrupted  by  a  base  bribe,  in  order  to  justify  themselves, 
have  calumniated  your  government  and  person.  Historians 
adopt  their  falsehoods,  and  deliver  them  to  posterity  as  truth. 

"  My  indignation  was  aroused  when  I  read  them,  and  I  re- 
solved to  refute  them.  An  early-commenced  study  of  the 
French  tongue,  and  a  careful  research  among  the  memoirs  of 
the  patriots,  embolden  me  to  hope  for  some  success  in  this 

attempt I  will  compare  your  administration  with  the 

present I  will  paint  the  traitors  to  the  common  cause 

with  the  pencil  of  infamy,  in  colours  of  blacic I  will  sum- 
mon our  rulers  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion — I  will 
describe  their  minutest  abuses,  expose  their  secret  devices,  and, 
if  it  be  possible,  excite  the  interest  of  M.  Necker,  the  virtuous 
minister  who  governs  the  state,  in  our  lamentable  fi&te." 

These  are  the  sentiments  and  this  is  the  language  of  the 
young  Corsican  Napoleon,  the.  jcevolutionacy  .democrat  and 
pupil  of  Plntarrh^  In  his  history  of  the  Corsicans,  he  in  one 
place  says  **  a  noble  citizen  should  perish  in  the  ruins  of  his 
country."  These  were  not  then  phrases  from  Tacitus ;  they 
were  the  glowing  thoughts  of  a  young  soul  capable  of  great 
things.  There  is  hardly  a  human  picture  whose  youthful, 
rapid  development  one  can  follow  with  such  keen  zest  as  that 
of  the  young  hero.  Napoleon,  up  to  about  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formis.  An  extraordinary  man,  a  demigod,  is  presented  to 
our  sight,  yet  uncontaminated  by  the  polluting  touch  of  selfish- 
ness, until  the  beautiful  human  picture  breaks  to  pieces,  and  is 
placed  by  us  among  those  of  ordinary  despots.  For  no  great- 
ness endures,  and  Machiavelli  is  right;  there  are  none  but 
common  men.  Some  other  youthful  compositions  of  Napoleon 
are  mentioned,  among  which  are  two  tales,  Le  Comte  cTEssex 
and  Le  Masque  Prophetej  a  dialogue  on  love,  entitled  Giulio, 
and  some  literary  essays. 

Napoleon  visited  Ajaccio  every  year,  when  he  exerted  his 
influence  in  the  education  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
was  conducted  after  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  was  of  an 
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aatique  severity.  According  to  Nasica,  they  might  be  said  to 
live  in  a  convent.  Prayer,  sleep,  study,  recreation,  prome- 
nades, all  were  regnlated  by  strict  rale.  The  greatest  harmony, 
a  tender  and  sincere  love,  prevailed  among  all  the  members  of 
the  family.  They  were,  at  that  time,  the  model  of  the  city,  as, 
at  a  later  period,  they  were  its  ornament  and  boast. 

The  archdeacon  Lacien  managed  the  family  estate  with 
economy,  and  it  cost  the  young  Napoleon  great  pains  to  ob- 
tain any  extra  sum  of  money  for  his  expenses ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  his  requests.  The  whole  family  felt  the  influence  of  the 
young  man,  and  they  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  this 
native-born  ruler ;  for  rule  he  must.  It  is  very  characteristic 
that  he,  the  second  bom,  not  only  played  the  dictator  over  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  but  also  over  his  eldest  brother. 
It  was  soon  an  admitted  fact  that  the  young  Napoleon  was  to 
be  obeyed. 

I  have  found  an  authentic  letter  of  Napoleon  to  his  uncle 
Fcsch,  the  subsequent  cardinal,  dated  from  Brienne,  July  1§, 
1T84.  The  boy,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  here  expresses  his 
views  with  great  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  con- 
cerning the  future  career  of  his  elder  brother  Joseph.  The 
letter  is  worthy  of  perusal,  as  this  so  doubtfolly-spoken-of 
Joseph  was  afterwards  king  of  Spain. 

NAPOLEON  TO  HIS  UNCLE  FESCH. 

**  My  dear  Uncle : — I  write  to  inform  you  of  the  journey  of 
my  beloved  father  through  Brienne,  on  his  way  to  Paris,  to 
place  Marianne  at  St  Cyr,  and  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health.  He  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  21st,  with  Lucien, 
and  the  two  young  ladies  whom  you  saw.  He  left  the  former 
here.  He  is  nine  years  old,  and  three  feet  eleven  inches  and 
ten  lines  in  stature.  He  is  in  the  sixth  class  in  Latin,  and  is 
to  learn  the  different  branches  of  instruction.  He  shows  much 
talent  and  good  will,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  some- 
thing good  can  be  made  of  him.  (Que  ce  sera  un  bon  sujet — 
33* 
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Lucien  was  the  only  one  who  scorned  to  be  a  king.)  He  is 
healthy,  strong,  quick  and  rash,  and  he  gives  satisfaction  in 
the  beginning.  He  is  very  familiar  with  French,  and  has  en- 
tirely forgotten  Italian.  He  will  write  a  postscript  to  my 
letter.  I  will  not  help  him,  that  you  may  note  his  progress. 
I  hope  he  will  write  to  yon  more  frequently  than  he  did  at 

Aatun I  am  convinced  that  my  brother  Joseph  has 

not  yet  written  to  yon.  How  could  you  expect  it  of  him.  He 
writes  to  my  dear  father,  only  two  lines  at  most,  if  he  vnrites  at 
all.  He  is  not,  in  truth,  the  same.  He  often  writes,  however, 
to  me.  He  is  in  the  rhetoric  class,  and  he  would  do  better  if 
he  studied  more,  for  the  teacher  has  said  to  my  dear  father, 
that  there  is  no  student  in  physics,  rhetoric,  or  philosophy  in 
the  college  (at  Autun)  who  possesses  so  much  talent,  and  can 
make  so  good  a  translation.  As  to  the  career  he  is  to  adopt, 
it  was  at  first,  as  yon  know,  an  ecclesiastical  one.  He  has  ad- 
hered to  this  determination  up  to  this  hour,  and  now  he  wishes 
to  serve  the  king.     In  this  he  is  wrong,  for  several  reasons. 

"I.  As  my  father  remarks,  he  has  not  courage  enough  to 
face  the  dangers  of  war.  His  weak  health  will  not  permit  him 
to  support  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  and  my  brother  looks 
at  a  military  life  only  in  its  garrison  aspect.  Yes,  my  dear 
brother  will  make  a  good  garrison  officer — a  good  one  ! — as  he 
is  light-minded,  and  is,  consequently,  skilled  in  frivolous  com- 
pliments. He  will  make  an  excellent  figure  in  society ;  but  in 
a  battle  ?     This  it  is  that  my  father  doubts. 

Qu  'iraporte  k  des  guerriers  ces  frivoles  aTantngea 
Qae  aont  tous  cea  tresora  sans  celai  du  courago  ? 
A  ce  prix  fussiez  vous  aussi  beau  qu'  Adonis, 
Du  DiBii  meme  da  Pinde  oassiez  vous  Teloquence, 
Que  sont  tous  ccs  dons  sans  oelui  do  vaillancc  ? 

"  2.  He  has  commenced  to  study  for  an  ecclesiastic — it  is  loo 
late  to  forget  it.  The  bishop  of  Autun  would  give  him  a  great 
benefice,  and  he  would  surely  become  a  bishop.  What  an  ad- 
Tantage  for  the  family  ?    The  bishop  of  Autun  has  done  all  in 
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his  power  to  indace  him  to  remain  steadfast,  and  has  promised 
him  that  he  will  not  repent  it.  All  in  vain ;  he  refuses  to 
listen  to  any  one. 

'*  I  would  praise  him  if  he  had  a  positive  taste  for  this  profes- 
sion, the  finest  of  all,  and  if  the  author  of  all  human  things 
had  given  him  the  same  decided  inclination  as  myself  for  a 
military  career. 

'^  3.  He  wishes  to  be  placed  in  the  army.  This  is  all  very 
well ;  but  in  what  corps  ?  Probably  in  the  marine  ?  4.  He 
understands  nothing  of  mathematics.  He  would  need  two 
years  to  learn  it.  5.  His  health  cannot  bear  the  sea.  Proba- 
bly in  the  engineer  corps  ?  He  must  employ  four  or  five  years 
in  learning  what  is  necessary  for  that  branch  of  service.  I 
think,  moreover,  that  constant  application  and  labour  the 
whole  day  does  not  comport  with  his  easy  character.  The 
same  objections  exist  to  the  artillery  as  to  the  engineer  service, 
with  the  exception  that  he  need  only  to  study  eighteen  months 
to  become  an  eleve,  and  as  many  more  to  be  ati  officer.  Oh  I 
this  will  not  certainly  please  him.  Let  as  see ;  he  wishes,  no 
doubt,  to  enter  the  infantry  corps.  Good,  I  understand  the 
reason.  He  will, have  nothing  to  do  all  day  long  but  to  tramp 
the  pavement ;  and,  moreover,  what  is  a  petty  infantry  officer  ? 
An  indifferent  character  three-fourths  of  the  year  through.  And 
this,  neither  my  dear  father,  you,  my  mother,  nor  my  uncle  the 
archdeacon  will  consent  to,  for  he  has  already  played  ofif  some 
little  tricks  of  folly  and  extravagance.  We  must,  consequently, 
make  a  last  efifort  to  persuade  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion. If  this  fails,  my  dear  father  must  take  him  with  him  to 
Corsica,  where  he  will  be  under  his  own  eyes,  and  where  he 
may  get  a  place  as  clerk  of  court.  I  close  with  a  prayer  for 
your  goodwill :  it  will  ever  be  my  earnest  and  most  agreeable 
duty  to  make  myself  worthy  of  it.  I  am,  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  my  dear  uncle, 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant  and  nephew, 

"Napoleon  de  Bonaparte." 

"  P.  S.— Tear  up  this  letter." 
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''We  may,  nevertheless,  yet  hope  that  Joseph,  with  the  talents 
he  possesses,  and  the  ideas  with  which  his  education  most  hare 
inspired  him,  will  yet  turn  out  well,  and  become  the  support  of 
our  family.     Give  him  some  idea  of  all  these  advantages." 

One  might  reasonably  doubt  that  this  self-conscious,  clear- 
headed and  positive  letter,  could  have  been  written  by  a  boy  of 
fifteen  years ;  it  has  not  heretofore  been  published.  I  found  it 
in  Tommaseo's  work, "  Letters  of  Pasquale  Paoli,"  who  declares 
that  he  is  indebted  to  Sigpior  Luigi  Biadelli,  counsellor  of  the 
royal  court  at  Bastia,  for  it  This  letter  seems  to  me  an  invalu- 
able document.  It  gives  a  deep  insight  into  the  Bonaparte 
family,  so  clearly  as  to  bring  all  its  members  before  our  eyes. 

Signor  Fesch,  when  he  received  the  letter  touching  the  frivo- 
lous Joseph,  wore  his  sheep's  wool  coat,  and  had  his  wooden 
tobacco  pipe  in  his  mouth,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many 
eye  witnesses.  He  subsequently  wore  the  Cardinal's  hat,  but 
the  frivolous  Joseph  became  king  of  Spain. 

Napoleon  may  be  already  recognized,  as  the  subsequent 
fyrfllnf  n^  \\\fi  fAwUy,  In  T■^fg  &!meme  anxiety  for  the  future  pnr- 
^ts  and  welfare  of  his  brothers ;  he  afterwards  pave  thein  rnjn} 
crowns  and  required  of  them  unconditional,  obedience.  The 
republican  Lucien,  and  king  T^nnig  ^f  ffnllftn^  Alnni>  rgff'fftH 
his  tyranny. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KAPOLEON  AS  A  ZEALOUS  DEMOCRAT. 

Whenever  Xapoleon  visited  Ajaccio,  he  resided  and  studied 
in  MilclH,  a  small  country  house  of  the  Bonapartes  near 
Ajaccio,  where  the  old  oak  tree  is  yet  to  be  seen  under  which 
young  Bonaparte  was  accustomed  to  sit,  dream,  and  meditate. 
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Then  came  the  revolution  in  France,  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  established  order  of  things. 

The  young  Napoleon  threw  himself  with  all  the  passion  of 
bis  character  into  the  movement  of  the  age.  Fate  had,  how- 
ever, reserved  him  for  other  purposes  than  to  waste  his  energies 
in  the  strife  of  revolutionary  parties.  At  a  distance  from  Paris, 
and  on  his  little  island,  he  was  obliged  to  participate  in  the  first 
storms  of  the  new  era.     Corsica  was  his  school. 

We  findJlim  agaiiL  jn^  Ajya^ccio^jas^  a  joung,  ardenljivolu. 
tionist,  speakuog  in  the  clubs,  writing  addresses,  and  aidinir  in 
^iJ[gj3r£aniz?itiQ.n  of  t^ 

Ajaccio,  at  that  period,  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Corsi- 
can  revolutionists,  the  Bonaparte  house  their  place  of  meeting, 
and  the  two  brothers,  Napoleon  and  Joseph^  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  democracy.  The  little  city  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  and  its  condition  seemed  so  menacing  to 
General  Barrin,  who  then  commanded  the  island,  that  he  sent 
Gaflfori's  son.  Marshal  Francesco  Gaffbri,  to  Ajaccio,  to  hold  it 
in  check.  Gafifori  did  not  succeed,  and  he  was  glad  enough  to 
find  shelter  and  hospitality  in  the  house  of  Bacciochi,  the  sub- 
sequent prince  of  Lucca  and  Piombino. 

Naj;)Qleon  and  Joseph  coiiveQ,ed  the  democjatic;  p$u:^  ia^'tite 
church  of  San  Francesco,  and  drew  up  a  coniuiutolfUory 
%$i<lrcss  to  tlm..  cnnstitngnt .  ag.sfiynh]jt  whiiih  ■  ■hnnndii  i>^4fae 
liUlerc&t  flrrnsatinng.  against  the  previous  goyjezxuafi|]it.  qC.,Pq];:  , 
sksk^  Qoupled.  with.  &  x^u^st  for  the  iAa9,rpQ;i^fktiQ(l  oLtttf  iiland 
ig^o  tbakingdoifi  Qf  FjcancAy  aiMfca  iatftgral  part. 

Napoleon  knew  his  time ;  renouncing  his  Corsican  patriotism, 
he  became  q^  iihirjflp4  .£jfg)%fihnMi9  <^nd  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  revolution. 

In  IT 89,  he  returned  to  Valence,  and  soon  after  he  was 
again  in  Ajaccio,  where  the  active  Joseph  was  zealously  en- 
gaged in  canvassing  for  command  in  the  national  guard,  then 
being  formed.  Marius  Peraldi,  the  richest  person  of  Ajaccio, 
and  an  enemy  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  was  elected  colonel  of 
the  guard,  and  Joseph  an  officer. 
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In  the  meanwhile  it  was  proposed  in  Corsica  to  recall  the 
exiles,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  two  Bonapartes  and  the 
Abbe  Cati,  fonr  deputies  were  appointed  in  a  popular  diet  to 
meet  Pasquale  Paoli  in  France,  and  accompany  him  to  the 
island ;  Marius  Peraldi,  and  Napoleon,  as  well  as  Joseph,  were 
all  included  in  this  delegation. 

When  Paoli  reached  Parigt  tha  ConrtiJltf^t  A  'tfP^b!jj  JD£C. 
1, 17Sd,  had  akaady  dacceed  the  ii^fiorpontiou  of  Cootea  with 
i'caaceyaad  thiadawea  was^l^fii^Uov  taUaijidepiBdfiiM^e. 
Mirabeau  and  the  Corsican  Saliceti,  deputy  of  the  third  estate, 
and  afterwards  celebrated  as  minister  under  Murat  in  Naples, 
had  introduced  the  proposition. 

Napoleon  himself  hastened  to  greet  Pfioli  in  Iiai:8eille8,  and 
he  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  tears  of  joy  shed  by  the  noble 
patriot,  on  again  landing  on  his  native  shores  at  Cape  Corso. 
An  insular  parliament  assembled  at  Orezza  to  discuss  and  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  Napoleon  and  his  enemy,  the  yonng 
Charles  Andrea  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  in  this  body  won  their  first 
laurels  as  public  speakers.  He  was  already  known  to  Paoli 
through  his  father's  intimacy,  who,  astonished  at  the  yigour  of 
his  judgment,  and  his  traits  of  character,  said  of  him :  "  This 
young  man  will  distinguish  himself,  and  he  wants  only  the  op- 
portunity to  become  a  Plutarch  hero.''  It  is  related  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  Paoli  entered  a  locanda,  and  found  the  chamber 
in  great  disorder,  the  host  told  him  that  a  young  man,  Bona- 
parte, who  had  lodged  there  before  him,  had  written  day  and 
night  whole  sheets  of  paper,  which  he  tore  up  again,  and  that 
he  would  pace  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  madman,  and  that 
finally,  in  a  great  perturbation  of  mind,  he  had  gone  off  to  the 
battle  field  of  Pontenuovo. 

The  young  Napoleon  resorted  jbo  every  manoeuvre^  to  assist 
hift  brother  to  the  preaideucj  of  the  district  of  Ajaccio ;  he 
canvassed  over  the  province  like  an  experienced  politician,  ob- 
taining votes,  and  spending  money.  He  was  incessantly  active 
in  Ajaccio,  stimulating  the  zeal  of  the  republican  club,  and 
overawing  the  priests  and  aristocrats.     A  bloody  conflict  took 
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pTace  between  the  two  parties  in  the  town,  in  whiqli  Napoleon's 
lifii  was,  pai.  ia  janpirrijr^  fljifi,  an  joffifific  was  kilkd  bj  his  sidf. 
tta  himatlf  xalatea  the  partifinlars  ia  a  .manifesto,  of  which  Jie 
jras  the  author.^  The  shedding  of  blood  continued  for  several 
days,  and  Napoleon  and  Joseph  both  made  a  narrow  escape 
ftom  death. 

''Hrr^^frf  wni  Iht  ital  if  Iha  Ajarrin  rlnh,  wfhanrn  he  issued 
a  fulminating  address  to  the  aristocrat,  Connt  Matteo  Butta- 
faoco,  the  same  who  had  invited  Bonsseaa  to  Yescovato,  and 
who  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence  against  the  French, 
entered  the  service  of  the  latter,  and  turned  his  sword  against 
bis  fellow-countrymen.  He  was  the  deputy  of  the  Corsican 
nobility,  and  by  his  vote  against  the  union  of  the  estates  at 
Versailles,  and  his  aristocratic  opinions,  he  had  drawn  a  great 
deal  of  odium  on  himself.  The  young  Napoleon,  in  his  country 
bouse  at  Milelli,  wrote  a  manifesto  against  this  person,  which, 
after  being  printed  at  Dole,  he  had  sent  to  the  club  at  Ajaccio. 
This  pompous,  poetically-expressed,  but  well-grounded  pam- 
phlet, throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon. But  it  is  HQnigthin£  pi^rp  j\\fi\{  fhn  "^''^  A^\^w^n*i^^  r.f 
a  vnnncr  HomaoAmaa  *  jti  js  an  ATftrnjgft  fnr  fhfl  JmnariaLadJ^lfc* 
^  ifi,  thf  ftnfptrftT  himself  tfjii^  tiifj  p(itmhUi  It  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  knowledge  of  the  youtMil  development  of  Napoleon's 
nature  and  principles. 


LETTER  OF  BL  BONAPARTE  TO  M.  MATTEO  BUTTAFUOCO. 

OOaSIOAH  DXPUTT  TO  TBI  HATIOHAL  A88IMBLT. 


"  Dear  Sir  :— 

"  From  Bonifacio  to  Cape  Corso,  and  from  Ajaccio  to 
Bastia  there  is  one  jiniversal  chcriifl  f\f  imnrirrnt'^'^^'fr^"^  you. 
Your  friends  conceal  themselves,  your  relatives  denounce  yon, 
and  the  enlightened  classes,  who  never  sufifer  themselves  to  be 
led  by  public  opinion,  for  this  once  sympathize  with  the  general 
animosity  against  you. 
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"  What  have  you  done  ?  What  are  the  crimes  which  jastifj 
sach  a  aniversal  discontent,  and  such  a  total  desertion  of  yoa  ? 
This,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  explain  by  your  own  conduct. 

*'  The  history  of  your  life,  at  least  since  you  engaged  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  is  well  known.  Its  duaf  traiU  are  drawn  in  charac- 
ters of  blood.  The  particulars  of  it  are  less  familiar,  and  I 
may  err  in  recounting  them,  but  I  rely  on  your  indulgence  for 
the  correction  of  any  mistakes  I  may  make. 

''  After  eatering  ihe  French  serTica»  you  letoroed  bere  to  see 
jour  kindred;  you  found  the  tyrants  OTerthrown,  a  national 
gOYernment  established,  and  the  CorsicanSg  in  a  generoos  devo- 
tion to  the  pobUe  weal,  rivalling  each  other  in  their  fieo'lfices 
to  the  common  cause.  You  did  not  permit  yourself  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  universal  excitement ;  far  different,  you  listened 
only  with  pity  to  the  babble  of  native  land,  liberty,  indepen- 
dence, and  constitution,  which  was  continually  in  the  mouths 
of  our  peasants.  A  serious  reflection  has  since  taught  you  to 
appreciate  those  feelings,  which  alone  survive  the  general  ruin. 
The  peasant,  in  truth,  must  work,  and  not  play  the  hero, 
if  he  would  not  die  of  hunger,  a^d  if  he  would  support  his 
family,  and  respect  the  authorities.  As  to  the  persons  who 
arc  called  to  govern  by  their  rank  and  fortune,  it  is  impossible 
that  for  any  length  of  time  they  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  sacri- 
fice their  ease  and  their  consideration  to  a  chimera,  and  that 
they  should  debase  themselves  to  court  a  cobbler,  in  order  to 
play  the  part  of  Brutus.  Yet,  when  you  conceived  the  idea  of 
captivating  Paoli,  you  were  obliged  to  diasemble.  Ha  wag  tbe 
central  point  of  all  the  movement  of  the  body  politic  We  will 
ndl  deny  him  the  possession  of  talent,  and  even  of  a  certain 
genius :  he  had  once  brought  the  affairs  of  the  island  to  a  good 
condition :  he  founded  a  university,  in  whichj  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  since  the  creation,  the  sciences,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  development  of  otir  mental  faculties,  were  taught  in  our 
mountains :  he  established  an  iron  foundry,  powder  mills,  and 
fortifications,  which  increased  our  means  of  defence  :  he  opened 
harbours,  which  encouraged  trade  and  agriculture ;  he  created 
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Q  marine,  which  favoared  our  commerce,  while  it  aDOoyed  our 
enemies.  ,4Jll.tbesfi  measures  w,ere  onljf  signs  of  what  he  had 
^e  dfgr  devised.  .  Uoltj,  peace^  freedom  were  tlia  precursors 
of  the  national  fortune^  if,  nevertheless^  on  orgaaized^^vil*,  into 
which  the  nation  had  plunged — a  government  comtracted  oa 
fiU^j^rinciples— -were,  not  a  surer  opuen  pf  misfortaBa. 

**  It  was  Paoli^s  ambition  to  be  a  Solon ;  but  he  badly  copied 
his  model.  He  placed  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
or  their  representatives,  so  that  nothing  could  exist  but  by 
their  pleasure.  Curious  mistake,  which  puts  at  the  mercy  of 
the  day  labourer  a  man  who,  through  his  illustrious  birth  and 
fortune  is  alone  competent  to  rule.  Such  a  perversion  of  judg- 
ment cannot  fail  eventually  to  involve  the  ruin  and  dissolution 
of  the  body  politic,  after  having  afflicted  it  with  every  sort  of 
evil. 

**  You  succeeded  in  your  aims.  Constantly  surrounded  by 
enthusiasts  and  visionary  theorists,  Saoli  couM  not  concehe^of 

thtk   oviafi>nnA  a£    anir  .AiKaT-  BttBfliffcn    thaiL   n^    fortofinol    Invfi   o£ 

l[bertj  and  independence.  ^  You  formed  a  certain  French  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  he  gave  himself  not  the  time  to  closely 
scrutinize  your  moral  principles.  He  suffered  you  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  Versailles,  to  negotiate  touching  an  accommodation, 
which  was  started  by  the  cabinet.  M.  Choiseul  saw  and  under- 
stood you.  Minds  of  a  certain  stamp  are  instantly  appreciated. 
You  soon  sunk  from  the  representative  of  a  free  people  into 
the  clerk  of  a  satrap :  you  communicated  to  him  the  instruc- 
tions, the  projects,  and  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  of  Corte. 

"This  conduct,  which  people  here  regard  as  so  base  and 
shameless,  I,  for  my  part,  find  quite  simple;  yet  everything 
must  be  understood,  and  judged  deliberately. 

"  WMp  the.  ti^eat^j.  of  Goxopiegx^  wm  cflBfl]adacl»,  M.  de 
^hauvelin  landed  with  twenty-four  battallions  on  our  shores. 
M.  de  Choiseul,  who  was  very  anxious  for  the  early  arrival  of 
the  expedition,  became  very  uneasy,  when  he  could  not  conceal 
this  movement  from  you.  You  advised  him  to  send  you  over 
hither,  with  some  millions.  As  Philip  took  cities  with  his  ass, 
34 
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yon  promised  him  to  effect  the  conquest  without  any  diflBicalfy. 
....  No  sooner  said  than  done  :  hurrying  over  the  sea,  you 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  with  your  hands  full  of  gold,  and 
patents  of  grace,  you  made  overtures  to  those  whom  you 
deemed  the  most  accessible. 

'^  The  Corsican  cabinet,  not  supposing  that  a  Corsican  could 
love  anything  more  than  his  native  land,  had  entrusted  you 
with  its  interests.  Yon,  on  your  side,  not  conceiving  that  a 
man  could  love  his  country  better  than  money  and  himself,  sold 
yourself,  and  hoped  to  purchase  everybody  else.  Profound 
moralist,  you  knew  what  the  passion  of  every  one  was  worth : 
the  various  characters  differed  in  your  eyes  only  by  a  few 
pounds  of  gold,  more  or  less. 

"But  you  deceived  yourself;  the  weak  were  indeed  shaken, 
but  they  were  horror-struck  at  the  frightful  idea  of  rending  the 
bosom  of  their  native  country.  They  imagined  their  fathers, 
brothers,  and  friends,  who  had  fallen  in  its  defence,  rising  from 
their  graves,  to  blast  them  with  curses.  These  ridiculous  pre- 
judices were  powerful  enough  to  arrest  you  in  your  career. 
You  sighed  to  have  to  do  with  a  childish  people ;  but  my  dear 
sir,  this  refined  sensibility  is  not  given  to  all  the  world ;  it  lives 
in  poverty  and  misery,  while  the  crafty  man  avails  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  elevate  himself.  This  is  about  the  moral 
of  your  history. 

"While  you  gave  an  account  of  the  obstacles  you  had 
encountered  to  the  redemption  of  your  promises,  you  advised 
the  sending  hither  of  the  royal  Corsican  regiment.  You  hoped 
that  their  example  would  suffice  to  convert  us  into  good  and 
simple  peasants,  that  it  would  accustom  them  to  a  cause  in 
which  you  had  found  so  much  opposition ;  but  in  this  expecta- 
tion you  were  also  deceived.  Did  not  Rossi,  Marengo  and  other 
fools,  so  far  excite  the  regiment,  that  the  whole  body  of  offi- 
cers, in  an  authentic  document,  declared  they  would  sooner 
throw  up  their  commands,  than  violate  oaths,  or  their  yet  more 
sacred  duties  ? 
.  "You  found  yourself  restricted  to  your  own  solitary  example. 
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"Withont  being  disconcerted,  you  threw  yourself  with  some 
friends  and  a  French  detachment  into  Yescovato ;  but  the  ter- 
rible Clemens  drove  you  out  of  that  retreat.  You  retired  to 
Bastia  with  your  family,  and  the  companions  of  your  adventures. 
This  little  affair  brought  you  but  slnall  honour.  Your  house, 
and  the  houses  of  your  associates  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 
In  your  place  of  security,  you  laughed  at  these  proceedings  of 
your  impotent  enemies. 

"Ceoide  will  openly  charge  you  with  baring--  eoagiii'  t»  mm 
the  Royal  Corsicans  against  their  brethren :  and  you  willaiUp 
be  accused  of  cowardice^  from  the  little  resistance  jou  made  at 
Tescovato.  These  accusations  are  not  well  founded ;  for  the 
first  is  a  necessary  consequence,  it  was  the  means  for  the  execu- 
tion of  your  plans,  and  as  we  have  asserted  that  your  mode  of 
action  was  very  simple,  it  follows  therefrom  that  this  incidental 
charge  is  withdrawn.  As  to  want  of  courage  I  do  not  see  that 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  action  at  Yescovato.  You  did  not  go 
there  to  wage  war  in  earnest,  but  to  encourage  by  your  example, 
those  of  the  opposition  who  wavered.  What  right  also,  had 
they  to  expect  that  you  would  risk  the  fruit  of  two  years  treach- 
ery, fend  expose  yourself  to  death  like  a  soldier.  But  you 
must  Udopt  some  measures,  as  your  own  and  your  friends' 
houses  had  become  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Good  heavens !  when 
will  shallow  man  cease  to  put  a  value  on  everything  ?  Since 
they  burned  your  house,  you  obliged  M.  de  Choiseul  to  indem- 
nify you.  Experience  has  confirmed  the  rectitude  of  your  esti- 
mate ;  you  were  paid  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  property  lost. 
It  is  true  complaints  were  made  that  you  appropriated  the  in- 
demnity to  yourself,  giving  but  a  trifle  to  those  whom  you  had 
seduced.  In  order  to  know  what  you  dared  to  do,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  know  what  you  could  safely  do  ;  the  poor  people, 
who  stood  in  need  of  your  protection,  were  neither  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advance  claims,  nor  to  expose  the  wrong  done  them ; 
they  could  not  manifest  discontent  and  oppose  your  authority ; 
an  object  of  aversion  to  their  countrymen,  their  retreat  was  no 
longer  secure.     It  was  quite  natural  for  you  not  to  let  escape 
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some  thousands  of  dollars  that  had  once  fallen  into  yonr  hands ; 
that  would  have  been  an  arrant  folly. 

"Notwithstanding  their  gold,  the  discipline  of  their  numer- 
ous battalions,  their  dying  squadrons,  and  the  skill  of  their 
artillerists,  the  French  were-  disastrously  defeated  and  extremely 
discouraged.  They  entrenched  themselves  at  Yescovato, 
Penta,  Oletta,  St.  Nicolas,  Borgo  and  Borbaggio.  Winter, 
the  season  of  repose,  was,  for  you,  my  dear  sir,  one  of  great 
labour,  and  if  you  could  not  triumph  over  the  obstinacy  of 
prejudices  which  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  people, 
you  succeeded  in  seducing  some  of  their  leaders,  by  whose  aid 
and  that  of  the  thirty  battalions  brought  over  the  following 
flpring,  by  Count  de  Vaux,  you  effected  the  subjection  of  Cor- 
sica, and  forced  Paoli  and  his  partisans  into  exile. 

"A  part  of  the  patriots  had  fallen  daring  the  straggle  for 
iidependence,  and  another  had  fled  a  proscribed  land,  nuew  tlie 
filthy  nest  of  tyrants;  but  a  great  number  neither  fled  nor 
perished;  they  became  the  subject  of  bitter  persecotion. 
They  were  not  of  a  venal  stamp.  The  French  domination 
could  only  be  secured  by  their  entire  annihilation.  Alas  I  this 
plan  was  literally  accomplished.  Some  died  victims  to  the 
offences  imputed  to  them ;  others,  betrayed  by  misplaced  con- 
fidence, breathed  out  their  last  gasp  on  the  scaffold,  repressing 
their  tears.  A  great  number,  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Tou- 
lon, by  Narbonne  Fritzlar,  were  poisoned  by  bad  food,  martyr- 
ized in  their  chains,  and  treated  in  the  most  infau^ous  manner, 

died  a  protracted  and  cruel  death 0  God  I  witness 

of  their  innocence,  why  hast  thou  not  become  their  avenger  ? 

''  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  misery,  and  the  cries  and 
groans  of  this  wretched  people,  you  began  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
your  labours.  Honours,  dignities,  pensions  were  poured  out 
upon  you,  and  your  possessions  would  have  been  yet  more  in- 
creased had  not  Dubarry,  overthrowing  M.  Choiseul,  deprived 
you  of  a  protector  and  of  a  compensator  of  your  services. 
The  blow  did  not  discourage  you.  You  turned  to  the  cabinet 
again.     You  only  recognized  the  necessity  of  greater  industry. 
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They  felt  flattered  by  your  zeal,  your  services  were  so  notori- 
cos !  .  .  .  .  Yoar  demands  were  all  conceded.  Not  content 
with  the  pond  of  Bij^uglia,  yon  asked  a  part  of  the  lands  of 
several  communes.  Why  did  you  wish  to  deprive  them  of  their 
property  ?  one  will  ask.  For  my  part,  I  ask  what  regards  could 
you  have  for  a  people  by  whom  you  knew  yourself  to  be  de- 
tested? 

"Xour  favourite  proi^ect  waa  .ta  divide  the  ialaad  among 
ten  barons.  Not  satisfied  with  having  helped  to  forge  the 
letters  of  your  native  country,  you  now  wished  to  subject  it  to 
an  absurd  feudal  oppression.  But  I  commend  you  for  having 
inflicted  on  the  Corsicans  the  worst  evils  in  your  power.  You 
were  in  a  state  of  war  with  them,  and,  in  such  a  state,  it  is  an 
axiom  to  do  injury  for  one's  own  advantage. 

'*  But,  let  us  pass  over  these  miseries ;  we  come  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  shall  end  a  letter,  which  will  not  have  failed  to  weary 
you  by  its  tedious  length. 

"  The  condition  of  affairs  in  France  foreboded  extraordi- 
nary events.  You  feared  their  effect  in  Corsica.  The  same 
frenzy  with  which  we  were  beset  before  the  war,  to  your  great 
vexation,  began  to  disturb  the  French  themselves.  Your  con- 
science began  to  get  disquieted.  Alarmed  and  dispirited,  as 
you  were,  you  did  not  give  up — ^you  determined  to  put  every- 
thing at  stake ;  but  you  acted  as  a  man  of  sense — ^you  took  a 
wife,  to  make  yourself  the  more  secure.  A  worthy  man  who, 
at  your  request,  had  given  his  sister  to  your  nephew,  saw  him- 
self deceived.  Your  nephew,  whose  paternal  estate  you  had 
swallowed  up,  to  increase  an  inheritance  which  should  have 
been  his,  found  himself  reduced  to  misery,  with  a  numerous 
family. 

After  you  had  set  your  domestic  affairs  in  order,  yon  turned 
your  attention  on  the  country.  You  saw  it  smoking  with  the 
blood  of  its  martyrs,  covered  with  victims,  and  everywhere 
breathing  revengeful  feelings.  But  you  saw  here  the  bnital 
soldier,  the  insolent  secretary,  and  the  greedy  tax  gatherer 
lording  it  in  unresisted  sway,  and  the  Corsicans,  under  this 
34* 
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triple  thraldom,  not  daring  to  think  of  what  they  once  were 
or  what  they  might  be.  In  the  joy  of  your  heart  you  said  to 
yourself — things  go  on  bravely,  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
them  so,  and  you  immediately  united  with  the  soldier,  the 
secretary,  and  the  tax  gatherer.  Nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  to  have  deputies  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  for,  as 
to  yourself,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  hostile  people 
would  choose  you  as  their  representative.  To  eflFect  your  pur- 
poses the  more  readily,  you  procured  a  decree  requiring  the 
deputies  of  the  nobility  to  be  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  not 
more  than  twenty-two  persons,  thus  rendering  it  necessary  for 
you  only  to  procure  twelve  votes  to  secure  a  majority.  Your 
allies  of  the  supreme  council  were  exceedingly  active ;  threats, 
promises,  caresses,  money,  all  were  lavishly  expended.  You 
succeeded.  In  the  communes,  your  friends  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate. The  first  president  was  defeated,  and  two  men  of  ex- 
treme ideas  were  elected — the  one  was  the  son  of  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  the  popular  cause ;  the  other  had  seen 
Sionville  and  Narbonne,  and,  sighing  over  his  impotency,  his 
soul  was  filled  with  the  horrors  he  had  seen  perpetrated.  Both 
these  persons  met  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  whose  hope  they 
were.  The  secret  displeasure,  and  the  anger  evinced  at  your 
election,  did  credit  to  the  skill  of  your  manoeuvres  and  those 
of  your  allies. 

When  you  reached  Versailles  you  were  a  zealous  royalist. 
In  Paris  you  were  mortified  to  see  that  the  government,  which 
had  been  erected  on  so  many  ruins,  was  the  same  as  that  which 
had  been  stifled  with  us  at  such  a  waste  of  blood. 

The  efforts  of  the  evil  designed  failed — the  new  constitu- 
tion, the  admiration  of  Europe,  commands  the  sympathy  of 
every  thinking  man.  There  was  only  one  resource  left  to  you, 
and  that  was,  to  have  it  believed  that  this  constitution  was  not 
suitable  for  our  island,  although  it  was  precisely  the  same  which 
had  produced  such  good  results,  and  which  it  cost  so  much 
blood  to  deprive  us  of. 

All  the  deputies  of  the  old  administration,  who  naturally 
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joined  your  cabal,  served  you  with  all  the  zeal  of  personal  sel- 
fishness. Memoirs  were  drawn  up  which  pretended  to  exhibit 
the  advantages  the  existing  government  had  conferred  upon 
us,-  and  which  represented  that  every  change  would  be  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the  city  of  Ajaccio, 
becoming  aware  of  your  schemes,  grew  alarmed,  and  formed  a 
national  guard,  and  organized  a  committee.  This  unexpected 
incident  alarmed  you.  The  movement  met  with  universal  sym- 
pathy. You  persuaded  the  minister  charged  with  the  affairs 
of  Corsica  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  your  father-in-law,  M. 
Gaffori,  thither,  the  worthy  predecessor  of  Narbonne,  and  who, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  shamelessly  dared  to  uphold  that 
tyranny  which  his  deceased  father,  of  glorious  memory,  had 
overthrown  by  his  genius  and  valour.  Innumerable  blunders 
betrayed  the  incapacity  of  your  father-in-law.  He  only  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  making  himself  enemies.  On  all  sides 
the  country  was  rising  against  him.  In  this  extremity  your 
eyes  were  directed  to  Narbonne.  Ayailing  himself  of  a  favour- 
able moment,  Narbonne  conceived  the  plan  of  securely  estab- 
lishing despotism  in  an  island  which  he  had  desolated  by  his 
unparalleled  cruelties.  You  agreed  with  him — the  plan  is  re- 
vealed— five  thousand  men  have  received  marching  orders — the 
decree  increasing  the  provincial  regiment  a  battalion  has  been 
forwarded — Narbonne  has  started  on  the  expedition.  This 
poor  nation,  without  arms,  and  courage,  and  the  means  of  help, 
is  now  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  him  who  was  its  exe- 
cutioner. 

'^0,  unhappy  fellow-citizens  I  to  what  detestable  intrigues 
were  you  to  fall  victims  I  you  discovered  them  when  too  late. 
How  could  you  withstand  ten  thousand  men  without  arms  ? 
You  yourselves  had  subscribed  your  own  degradation ;  hope 
had  fled,  and  evil  days  had  come  on.  Free  France  regarded 
you  with  contempt,  afflicted  Italy  with  displeasure,  and  Europe, 
astonished  at  this  deep  and  unexampled  debasement,  had 
stricken  from  her  annals  the  lines  which  did  honour  to  your 
virtue.     But  your  communal   representatives   penetrated   the 
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plan,  and  informed  you  of  it.  A  king,  who  always  desired  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  enlightened  by  M.  Lafayette,  that  stead- 
fast friend  of  liberty,  found  means  to  frustrate  the  intrigues  of  a 
perfidious  minister,  whom  vengeance  constantly  stimulated  to 
injure  you.  Ajaccio  displayed  a  firm  resolution  in  an  address 
in  which  were  forcibly  depicted  the  evils  the  despotic  govern 
ment  had  brought  on  the  country.  The  hitherto  slumbering 
people  of  Bastia  aroused  at  the  cry  of  danger,  and  took  up 
arms,  with  the  determination  they  have  always  displayed.  Arena 
came  from  Paris,  animated  by  those  sentiments  which  render  a 
man  capable  of  any  undertaking,  and  insensible  to  fear.  With 
arms  in  one  hand,  and  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
the  other,  he  intimidated  the  public  enemy.  Achille  Murati,  the 
conqueror  of  Capraea,  who  had  struck  Genoa  with  despair,  and 
who  only  needed  a  broader  theatre  and  greater  events  to  be  a 
Turenne,  remembered  the  companions  of  his  glory,  and  that  the 
time  had  come  to  win  new  laurels  ;  he  saw  that  his  country  had 
need  of  men  and  arms,  and  .with  these  he  sought  to  serve  her, 
and  not  with  intrigues,  in  which  he  was  totally  unversed. 
Amid  such  a  general  rising,  GaflFori  returned  to  the  insignifi- 
cance, whence,  against  his  will,  he  had  been  drawn  forth  by 
intrigue.  He  trembled  in  the  fortress  of  Corte.  Narbonne 
hurried  off  from  Lyons,  to  conceal  his  shame  and  his  diabolical 
plans.  In  a  few  days  more  Corsica  is  chained  to  France, 
Paoli  recalled,  the  prospect  changes  in  a  moment,  and  a  career 
is  presented  to  you,  of  which  you  never  presumed  to  dream. 

**  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  pardon  me :  I  took  up  the  pen  to 
defend  you,  but  my  heart  has  strongly  revolted  against  a  sys- 
tem in  whose  train  were  perfidy  and  treachery.  And  how? 
Son  of  this  same  native  country,  have  you  never  had  any  feeling 
for  it  ?  Was  your  heart  never  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  rocks, 
trees,  houses,  and  places  which  were  the  scenes  of  your  boyish 
sports  ?  When  you  were  brought  into  the  world,  she  bore  you 
on  her  bosom,  and  she  nourished  you  with  her  fruits.  When 
you  came  to  years  of  maturity,  she  placed  her  hopes  on  you, 
honoured  you  with  her  confidence,  and  said  to  you,  '  My  son, 
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thou  seest  the  wretched  condition  to  which  nnjnst  men  have 
redaced  me :  I  am  menaced  anew :  hasten,  my  son,  to  Yer- 

*  « 

Bailies,  enlighten  the  great  king,  dissipate  his  suspicion,  and 
implore  his  friendship.' 

'*  But  alas  I  you  betrayed  her  confidence  for  gold,  and,  for 
the  same  mercenary  reason,  yon  plunged  your  sword  into  her 
bowels.     O,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  far  from  wishing  you  ill ;  but 

fear conscience  has  ayenging  stings.    Your  fellow 

countrymen,  who  abhor  you,  will  enlighten  France.  The 
estates,  pensions,  and  other  fruits  of  your  treachery,  will  be 
taken  from  you.  In  the  decrepitude  of  age  and  misery,  in  the 
fearful  solitude  of  crime,  you  will  live  long  enough  to  be  tor- 
mented by  your  conscience.  The  father  will  point  you  out  to 
his  son,  the  teacher  to  his  pupil,  saying :  *  Young  man,  learn 
to  honour  your  country,  virtue,  truth,  and  humanity.' 

"  And  she,  who  sacrificed  to  you  her  youth,  grace,  and  inno*- 
cence,  does  not  her  pure  and  chaste  heart  tremble  under  the 
touch  of  a  criminal's  hand  ?  Estimable  and  unfortunate  woman  1 
*  *  ♦  ♦  #  * 

"The  ornaments  and  pomp  of  riches  will  soon  disappear 
beneath  the  contempt  of  your  fellow  men.  O  Lameth  I  Robes- 
pierre I  Petion  I  Mirabeau  I  Bamave  I  Bailley  I  Lafayette  I  be- 
hold the  man  who  presumes  to  sit  by  your  side.  Keeking  with 
the  blood  of  his  brethren,  soiled  by  every  species  of  crime,  he 
impudently  presents  himself  in  a  general's  costume,  the  unjust 
reward  of  his  villainy.  He  dares  to  call  himself  a  representative 
of  the  nation  which  he  has  sold,  and  you  permit  it  I  He  dares 
to  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  listen  to  your  discourses,  and  you  tole- 
rate it. 

"But  jou^  who  are  perhaps  nu^le^.bx  the  error  of.  the 
jpomftT^t.^  will  you  allow  a  traitor  to  per8i;ad^  jpu  to  pppo^Jtbe 
^ pew  changes;  qnCi^  too^. who^ under  the  assumed  exterior  of  an 
honest  man«  conceals  thft  greediness  of  a  lackey  ?  I  c^miot 
bdieve  it.  Yoa  will  be  the  first  to  spurn  him  with  scorn  and 
Contempt,  as  abon  as  the  tiaae  of  villainjr  is  cuLposed,  which,  ha 
h^  so  artfully  woven. 
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"  I  have  the  honoar,  dear  sir,  to  be  your  most  humble  and 
obedient  servant. 

» 

"  Bonaparte. 
"  From  my  cabiuet  of  Milelli,  January  23,  in  the  second  year.'' 

From  my  cabinet  of  Milelli — ^how  imperial  that  goaadal  It 
mnst  be  confessed  that  this  bold,  unsparing,  powerfdl  letter  of 
the  twenty-one-year-old  youth,  half  Robespierre,  half  Mnrat,  is 
in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  best  pamphlet  eloquence  of  the  rero- 
lution. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  of  the  six  Gorsican  deputies  to  the 
conyention,  three  voted  for  the  life  imprisonment  of  Louis 
Capet,  two  for  imprisonment  until  peace,  and  banishment,  and 
Cristoforo  Saliccti  alone  for  death. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

napoleon's   latter   actions   in   CORSICA. 

In  1T91,  two  battalions  were  to  be  formed  in  Corsica,  the 
soldiers  of  wliich  were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  officers. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  future 
emperor  Napoleon  to  attain  the  post  of  chief  of  battalion,  as  if 
it  were  a  post  of  the  highest  honour,  and  the  summit  of  human 
felicity.  The  difficulties  were  as  great  as  the  energy  of  the 
young  candidate.  The  most  distinguished  men  of  Ajaccio, 
Cuneo,  Lodvico,  Ornano,  Ugo  Peretti,  Matteo  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
and  the  rich  Marias  Peraldi,  were  his  competitors.  The  latter 
ridiculed  Napoleon  for  his  appearance,  his  short  stature,  and  his 
unimposing  exterior.  He  received  a  challenge  for  his  insolence 
from  the  young  aspirant,  which  he  accepted.  His  rival,  impa- 
tiently pacing  to  and  fro,  awaite(>  him  until  the  evening  at 
Greek  chapel ;  but  Peraldi  did  not  make  his  appearance,  as  his 
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family  prevented  bim  from  proceeding  to  the  ground,  and  frus- 
trated the  duel. 

Above  the  Greek  chapel,  whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  gulf  and  city,  on  a  shelf  of  the  mountain,  at  the  present 
day,  a  small  Ionic  temple  is  to  be  seen.  On  asking  after  its 
purpose,  I  learned  that  it  was  the  monument  of  Peraldi,  the 
rival  of  Napoleon  for  the  post  of  major.  His  family  has  left 
DO  other  trace  behind  it,  than  that  of  being  the  richest  of  Cor- 
sica. 

Madame  Le^ttm-  offagad  half  hut  loitima  ia  obtaia  fox.  bac 
fryp""^  saa.  tha  r.ftmmand  of  tha  hattaliotti  Her  house  was 
constantly  open  for  Napoleon's  numerous  party,  and  her  table 
ever  spread.  In  the  chambers  and  the  entries,  matrasses  were 
placed  for  the  accommodation  by  night  of  his  armed  adherents'. 
People,  at  that  time,  lived  in  the  defensive  state  of  the  ven- 
detta. The  position  of  affairs  was  critical.  Never  was  Napo- 
leon so  highly  excited  as  at  this  period ;  he  slept  not  of  nights, 
and  he  passed  the  days  in  intense  agitation  in  his  room,  or  in 
consultation  with  the  Abbe  Feseh,  and  his  partizans.  Ue  was 
thoughtful  and  pale,  his  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  his  soul  of  passion. 
He  probably  struggled  for  the  consulship  and  the  empire,  with 
less  perturbation  of  mind  than  for  the  rank  of  major  of  the 
national  guard  of  Ajaccio. 

The  commissary,  who  was  to  conduct  the  election,  had 
arrived,  and  taken  lodgings  in  the  house  of  Peraldi.  This  was 
alarming.  It  was  resolved  to  execute  an  18th  of  Brumaire 
stratagem,  a  little  coup  d'etat  The  party  of  Napoleon  put 
themselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  fierce  and  insolent 
Bagaglino,  one  of  his  partisans,  armed  to  the  teeth,  penetrated 
by  night  into  the  house  of  Peraldi,  whom  he  found  sitting  at  a 
table  with  the  commissary.  '^Madame  Letitia  wishes  to  speak 
with  you  I"  exclaimed  Bagaglino,  in  a  threatening  tonC)  "  but 
immediately."  The  commissary  followed,  as  the  Peraldists 
dared  not  prevent  him ;  the  Napoleonists  carried  off  the  com- 
missary, and  compelled  him  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  Uic  Bona- 
parte house,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  not  free  in  that  of 
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Peraldi.     This  politic  moTe  shows  the  promptitade  and  resola- 
tion  of  Napoleon. 

The  Bonaparte  house  was  now  put  in  a  state  of  armed  prepa- 
ration, but  the  Peraldists  made  no  move.  The  daj  of  election 
came ;  it  was  to  be  held  in  the  chnrch  of  San  Francesco.  A 
tumult  arose,  Geronimo  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  palled  down  from 
the  orator's  stand,  and  with  difficulty  protected  against  his 
assailants.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Qnenza,  of  the 
Bonaparte  party,  as  first  chief,  and  Napoleon  as  the  second  to 
him.  The  victory  was  almost  complete,  and  the  unattainable 
aim  almost  achieved.  Napoleon  was  second  commanding  officer 
of  a  battalion  I 

From  thLs  time  forward.  Napoleon  Uved  only  in  hig  battalion, 
of  which  he  was  the  soul.  Here  he  made  his  practical  military 
studies  before  he  took  the  field  in  person,  as  in  the  clnb  of 
Ajaecio  he  had  graduated  in  the  school  of  politics.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  division  between  the  hostile  parties,  the  aristo- 
crats and  the  citizens  under  the  influence  of  the  priests — and  the 
national  battalion,  increased  from  day  to  day.  The  Corsican 
mountaineers  of  the  present  day  give  one  an  idea  of  what  must 
have  been  the  appearance  and  character  of  this  Quenza-Napo- 
leon  battalion.  The  citizens  of  Ajaecio  bad  good  reason  to 
look  with  apprehension  on  this  troop,  in  the  training  of  fanatical 
montagnards.  A  bloody  combat  took  place  between  the  people 
of  Ajaecio  and  the  battalion  on  Easter  day,  1792.  It  com- 
menced on  the  diamond  square  and  lasted  several  days,  with  a 
great  effusion  of  blood,  in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  civil 
authorities  and  the  military  commandant,  Maillard,  to  arrest 
it.  Napoleon  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with  his  life. 
After  the  storm  was  allayed,  he  issued  a  justificatory  address  in 
the  name  of  his  battalion  to  the  department,  the  minister  of 
war,  and  the  legislative  assembly.  Three  committees  of  in- 
vestigation were  thereupon  sent  to  Ajaecio ;  they  made  a 
favourable  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  battalion,  but  it  was 
withdrawn  from  Ajaecio.  NapolaAA  weni  W  CMrtti^  wl)/ai#  be 
nM  *  eold  reception  from  Paoli. 
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Id  May  of  the  same  year,  he  trayelled  to  Paris  to  bring  his 
sister  from  St  Cyr.  The  coofasion  of  political  aflfairs  at  the 
capital  surprised  him,  and  blasted  all  the  hopes  he  had  cher- 
ished of  promotion  in  the  army.  His  passionate  Gorsican  tem- 
perament was  so  much  irritated,  that  it  is  said  he  meditated 
suicide.  He  gave  yent  to  his  feelings  in  a  dialogue  on  self- 
murder.  Napoleon  left  Paris  soon  after  the  terrible  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  returned  to  Corsica. 

The  man  who  was  destined  to  metamorphose  Europe,  at  the 
same  time  that  Dnmouriez  was  astonishing  the  world  by  the 
first  martial  deeds  of  the  young  republic,  was  actirely  engaged 
in  the  savage  Corsica,  in  resisting  the  cabals  of  his  opponents, 
and  in  inventing  factious  plots  of  his  own,  and  daily  exposing 
his  life  to  the  dagger  and  musket  of  the  assassin.  He  went 
ASftiAJ^jCorte^i  where  he  was  disp^isse^jj,  witli  ^  jlTTiflrft  Beptaof 
tomPftoti-  ^XhAi£..paibs.iii.Ji&Jiiifinsi.irid^ 
yiUU^sJS^ftkOAJ^lifiUsbed  a  far  different  an^bition  than  that  of 
treadinic  in.tbftioatfitepa .  q£  thft  .xu^U^.i^triptr  fisAiiejkne 
8ai.JMd.tus  hg«A.kindliMi  vUb  Aioxft  of  Goimw  Jiber^^  j^iQe 

^(^ibepbesdjBigbw^t  thia  di^Jmis  sojiited  m»  ifi  thi^  im^ 

oUi<fflft.tcrriMft  AmA,  Mad  lMMi»4aid;.V.b(abpl4».l^§]^  ffU  ^^^ 
great  Corsig%n  leader*.  NaiK^lfiOo  Bpoagarte^  who  was  almost 
as  famous  as  Saippiacow" 

Paoli  gave  Napoleon  orders  to  repair  to  Bonifacio,  to  join 
the  expedition  against  Sardinia.  He  obeyed  with  great  ill 
humour. 

He  remained  eight  months  in  Bonifacio,  engaged  in  the 
duties  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  On  the  22d  of  January, 
a  day  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XYI.,  Napoleon  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  Bonifacio.  Some  marine  soldiers,  a  furious  rabble 
from  Marseilles,  had  come  on  shore,  and  fallen  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  Corsican  battalion  ;  when  Napoleon  hastened  to  restore 
peace,  he  was  received  with  a  roaring  ca  ira,  and  with  outcries 
denouncing  him  as  an  aristocrat,  and  they  rushed  on  him,  and 
would  have  hung  him  at  the  lantern,  had  not  the  mayor,  people 
and  soldiers,  driven  them  off. 
35 
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The  expedition  devised  against  Sardinia,  under  the  command 
of  Trugnet,  to  intimidate  the  court  of  Turin,  completely  failed. 
It  is  asserted  that  Paoli  contributed  to  this  result.  He  had 
placed  a  thousand  of  the  National  Ouards,  under  the  command 
of  his  friend  Colon na  Cesari ;  but,  as  he  himself  subsequently 
related,  he  said  to  him  :  **  Remember,  Cesari,  that  Sardinia  is 
the  natural  ally  of  our  island,  and  that  in  all  emergencies  it  has 
supplied  us  with  provisions  and  ammunition;  and  that  the 
king  of  Piedmont  has  always  been  the  friend  of  the  Corsicans 
and  our  cause."  The  squadron,  under  the  orders  of  Colonna, 
sailed,  at  length,  from  Bonifacio,  against  the  island  of  Santa 
Maddalena.  Napoleon  was  second  in  command,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  artillery;  he  burned  with  impatience,  as 
this  was  his  first  deed  of  arms.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
jump  on  shore ;  and  he  hurled  a  fire  ball  with  his  own  hand 
into  the  little  town  of  Maddalena.  But  his  carefully  prepared 
plans  had  no  result ;  the  Sardinians  made  a  sortie,  and  Co- 
lonna immediately  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded. 

Young  Napoleon  wept  from  rage :  he  protested  violently  to 
Colonna;  and,  as  his  remonstrances  were  not  heeded,  he 
turned  to  some  officers,  and  said :  "  He  does  not  understand 
me."  Colonna  called  him  to  order — exclaiming:  "You  are 
insolent,  sir!"  The  young  soldier,  aware  of  his  duty,  sunk 
into  silence,  and  placed  himself  at  his  post.  "  He  is  noUiing 
but  a  parade  horse,"  said  he,  afterwards.  Thus  unfortunately 
ended  Napoleon's  first  trial  of  arms. 

On  his  return  to  Bgnifacio,  he  learned  that  Faol^  wba  Imd 
now  felt  himself  obliged  to  throw  off  the  mask,  had  diuolvad 
the  Quenza  battalion.  This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1%^ 
at  the  time  the  ConveutioQ  had  aent  Sa^ieeti,  Dekher  and 
Lacombe,  as  commissioners,  to  the  island.  Jaicieo  Bonaparte 
and  Bartolomeo  Arena  had  denounced  PaolL  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, took  no  part  in  the  denunciation ;  but  he  was  catlMr  isati- 
gated  by  the  memory  of  his  father  and  his  own  magnanimity  to 
defend  him.  He  himself  wrote  a  defence*  of  Paoli  to  the  Con- 
vention — an  act  which  did  him  great  honour.     This  remarkable 
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composition  is  yet  preserved,  bnt  I  look  upon  it  rather  as  the 
first  draft  than  a  perfected  production. 


NAPOLEON'S  LETTER  TO  THE  CONVENTION. 

Rkpresentatives  I 

You  are  the  tme  organs  of  the  popular  soyereignty.  All 
your  decrees  are  dictated  by  the  nation,  or  are  immediately 
executed  by  it.  Every  one  of  your  laws  is  a  benefaction,  and 
gives  you  new  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  to  that 
of  the  world,  which  will  date  its  freedom  from  you. 

One  of  your  decrees  has  profoundly  aggrieved  the  citizens 
of  Ajaccio :  I  mean  that  which  commands  a  veteran  of  seventy 
years  to  appear  at  your  bar,  there  to  take  his  place  alongside 
of  infamous  insurgents,  and  the  basely  ambitious. 

Can  Paoli  be  a  revolutionist  or  a  criminally  ambitious  person  ? 

An  instigator  to  insurrection  I  and  why  ?  Is  it  perhaps  to 
avenge  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  whose  perfidious  policy 
steeped  his  country  in  misery,  and  forced  him  into  exile  ?  But 
did  not  that  end  with  the  tyranny,  and  have  you  not  satiated 
your  wrongs,  as  well  as  his  own,  if  he  yet  remembers  them,  in 
the  blood  of  Louis  ? 

An  insurrectionist  I  and  why?  Is  it  perhaps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  aristocracy  of  the  nobility  and  the  priest- 
hood ?  He,  who  since  his  thirteenth  year  *****  he,  who 
when  scarcely  arrived  at  the  head  of  affairs,  destroyed  the 
feudal  system,  and  recognized  no  other  distinction  than  that  of 
citizen  ?  he  who,  thirty  years  ago,  fought  against  Rome,  and 
was  excommunicated  (that  was  an  injustice),  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  bishops  in  order  to  give  them  to 
Venice  *****  to  Italy.  ***** 

An  insurrectionist  I  and  wherefore  ?  To  deliver  Corsica  to 
England  ?  he  would  not  surrender  it  to  France  despite  the 
offers  of  Chauvelin,  the  titles,  and  promised  rewards  I 

Give  Corsica  to  England  I    What  would  he  gain  by  living 
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fai  the  mud  of  London  ?    Why  did  he  not  remain  when  exiled 
there  ? 

Can  Paoli  be  selfish  ?  If  be  be  selfish,  what  more  can  he 
desire  ?  He  is  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  who  deny  him  no- 
thing :  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  he  now  stands  ready 

to  defend  his  country  against  a  foreign  attack. 

« 

If  Paoli  were  ambitious,  he  has  gained  all  by  the  repnblic  : 
and  if  he  ever  showed  himself  attached  to  *  *  *  *  *  since  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  what  must  he  not  do  to-day,  when  the 
people  are  everything  ? 

Paoli  ambitious  I  RepresentatiFAB  I  wlwn  France  was  go- 
yemed  by  a  cormpt  court,  and  when  there  was  no  fiiith  in 
patriotism  or  yirtue,  it  might  have  unquestionably  been  said 
Ibat  PaoH  was  ambitious.  We  made  war  against  the  tyia&t : 
that  perhaps  was  not  done  out  of  love  to  freedom  and  our 
country,  but  to  promote  the  ambition  of  our  leader  I  In  Cob- 
lentz,  indeed,  Paoli  must  be  considered  ambitious;  but  in 
Paris,  if  he  is  properly  understood,  he  is  the  patriarch  of  the 
French  republic ;  he  will  be  regarded  as  such  by  posterity ; 
and  as  such  is  he  esteemed  by  the  people.  Follow  my 
advice ;  silence  this  calumnious  accusation,  and  the  base  men 
who  use  yon  as  their  instruments.  Representatives  I  Paoli  is 
more  than  a  veteran  of  seventy  years ;  he  is  infirm  1  But  for 
this  he^  would  have  gone  to  your  bar,  and  aanibilated  bis 
enemies.  We  are  all  indebted  to  him,  even  to  the  good  for- 
tune of  being  a  French  republic.  He  enjoys  our  unshaken 
confidence.  Recall  so  much  of  your  decree  of  April  2,  as 
relates  to  him,  and  give  this  whole  people  again  the  joy  *  *  *  * 

The  young  revolutionist,  nevertheless,  soon  after  separated 
entirely  from  Paoli,  and  became  his  mortal  enemy.  The  vete- 
ran found  in  the  young  man  a  most  violent  enemy — not  of  his 
person,  but  of  his  ideas.  It  is  said  that  Paoli  did  not  then 
understand  him ;  and  that  he  invited  him  to  unite  with  him  in 
separating  Corsica  from  France,  and  in  uniting  it  with  Eng- 
land.     Napoleon  indignantly  rejected  the  proposition,  and 
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Baoli  fell  into  a  violeot  pASSioo^  ftad  the  freest  hatred  a^paiMt 
him.  The  party  of  Paoli  was  numeroas^  and  the  citadel  pf 
4ii^cio  was  also  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Colomuu  £aoli 
and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  then  attorney-general,  having  refused  to 
obey  the  sammons  to  appear  before  the  Conyention,  were  pnt 
under  its  ban,  and  were  in  open  hostilities  with  France. 

The  three  representatives  now  appointed  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte inspector-general  of  the  artillery  of  Corsica ;  and  gave 
him  orders  to  conquer  the  citadel  of  Ajaccio.  He  made  the 
attempt,  but  all  his  exertions  to  snbdne  the  fortress  of  his 
native  city  failed.  For  once,  destiny  had  planted  no  lanrels  for 
Napoleon  in  Corsica.  Dnring  this  enterprise  his  life  was  pnt 
in  extreme  jeopardy.  He  occupied  the  tower  of  Capitello  with 
fifty  men,  to  operate  from  that  point  by  land,  while  the  gnn- 
boats  bombarded  it  from  the  sea.  The  fleet  was  driven  out  of 
the  gulf  by  the  storm,  and  Napoleon  remained  for  three  days 
separated  from  it  in  the  tower ;  daring  all  which  time  he  was 
obliged  to  live  on  horse  flesh,  and  to  defend  himself,  until  some 
shepherds  from  the  mountains  released  him  from  his  situation, 
and  he  crossed  over  the  water  to  the  fleet. 

He  went  back,  by  land,  in  a  sad  state  of  discouragement,  to 
Bastia.  On  the  way  he  learned  that  his  life  was  menaced,  that 
Marius  Peraldi  had  stirred  up  the  people  to  take  him  prisoner 
and  deliver  him  to  Paoli,  who  would  shoot  him  as  soon  as  he 
got  him  into  his  power.  The  pastor  concealed  him  in  Yivario, 
and  he  was  rescued,  with  great  difficulty,  by  his  friends,  from 
the  popular  fury  in  Bocognano.  He  there  hid  himself  in  a 
room,  and  escaped  by  night  into  the  street.  He,  at  length, 
arrived  in  safety  at  Ajaccio  ;  but  he  was  here  yet  more  violently 
threatened,  and  he  was  obliged  UiSig^  Irooi  his  house^and  con- 
ceal himself  all  night  in  a  grotto.  His  friends,  at  last,  em- 
barked him  on  board  a  vessel,  which  carried  him  in  safety  to 
Bastia.  In  the  meantime,  the  fury  of  the  Paolists  vented 
itself  on  JfiypQleon^a  familjr..  Majrianie  Iigtitia,  fiighMaii'iH 
t^e  signa  of  iimuiue^t4aogcr»  fled  with  her  children  to  MilaUij 
^y^^nimjp^j  hv  pntpo  fftithfiil  p^afimto^  oC  Baateliipa  and  Sooog  • 
35* 
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nano.  With  her  were  Louis,  Elisa,  PaoliDa  aod  the  Abbe 
Fesch.  Hieronjmas  and  Caroliua  remained  concealed  in  the 
house  of  the  KamoUnis.  As  they  were  not  safe  in  Milelli,  the 
anxions  family  fled,  during  the  night,  to  the  sea-shore,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tower  of  Capitello,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  await  there  the  expected  French  fleet.  The  flight 
through  this  rugged  mountain  land  was  very  toilsome,  as  there 
are  no  other  roads  but  over  the  rocks,  the  macchia,  and  the 
mountain  streams.  Madame  Letitia  held  the  little,  delicate 
Paolina  by  the  hand ;  Fesch  walked  with  Elisa  and  Louis ;  a 
troop  of  partisans  from  Bastelica,  the  birth-place  of  Sampiero, 
marched  in  the  van ;  and  in  the  rear  were  a  company  of  men 
from  Bocognano,  armed  with  daggers,  guns  and  pistols.  Thus 
iQUuiered  the  family  of  Napoleon  over  the  moantaiiu,  and, 
after  great  fatigue,  clambarliig  ovec  rocka,  and  wnrtiag  ibvoagh 
water,  they  reached  the  shore  of  Capitello^  where  thej  all  ae- 
QCatad  theinfiel?ea  in  the  thiakets. 

At  this  same  time,  Napoleon  had  embarked  in  a  small  yes- 
sel,  and  had  sailed  before  the  French  fleet,  which  had  got  under 
weigh  from  Bastia,  in  order  to  land  at  Ajaccio  and  take  the 
castle.  He  debarked  on  the  blood  islands,  where  many  of  the 
shepherds  of  his  family  pastured  their  herds.  Here,  learning 
that  his  family  had  taken  to  flight,  he  sent  shepherds  in  all 
quarters  to  hunt  them  up.  He  waited  the  whole  night  in  great 
anxiety  for  some  tidings  of  them.  It  was  morning.  He  sat 
under  a  rock,  anxiously  thinking  of  the  fate  of  his  family.  A 
shepherd  suddenly  rushes  towards  him,  exclaiming,  ''save 
yourself  I''  A  troop  of  men  who  had  set  out  from  Ajaccio  to 
capture  Bonaparte  and  his  family  followed  him  in  rapid  pursuit. 
Napoleon  sprang  into  the  sea.  His  little  vessel,  a  cheheqtie^ 
kept  *his  pursuers  in  check  by  a  brisk  Are  until  he  was  taken 
up  by  the  boat. 

On  the  same  day  Bonaparte  sailed  into  the  gulf,  and,  as  he 
was  drifting  along  near  the  coast,  he  observed  some  people  on 
the  shore,  who  made  signs  to  take  them  up. 

The  suffering  family  were  quickly  sent  to  Calvi,  where  they 
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were  hospitably  received.  Itft  BoaapAi'tg  liouee*  however,  vras 
l^cokaa  iata  luui  pluadeteij  b^  tbu.  iafarialed  people,  Xbia 
faaydljc  weie  iodebted  for  their  preservation  entirely,  to  the  pm- 
deace  of  the  Ct^rsicau  CQSta^  to  \^houi  J^apoleoa  left  a  legacy 
of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  In  his  will,  as  a  mark  of  his 
gratitude.. 

After  an  onsnccessful  attempt  on  Ajaccio,  in  which  he  was 
not  supported  by  the  fleet,  Napoleon  sailed  to  Calvi,  whence 
he  soon  after  departed  from  Corsica,  and  again  appeared  in 
Toulon. 

Pasquale  Paoli  had  thus  driven  him  on  a  historical  scene  of 
action.  Two  men,  bitter  enemies  of  each  other — Marbeuf  and 
Paoli — the  one  representing  despotism,  the  other  democracy, 
had  opened  a  career  to  Napoleon.  When  Napoleon  became 
consul,  his  star  was  beaming  in  bright  effulgence  over  the 
world.  Paoli's  sun  had  long  set.  It  is  affecting  to  see  the 
veteran  soldier  and  statesman,  Paoli,  while  living  as  an  exile  in 
a  soiltary  house  in  London,  illuminating  his  house  in  his  unsel- 
fish joy  at  the  news  of  Napoleon's  election  to  the  consulate. 
He  forgot  his  animosity,  in  the  hope  that  the  great  Gorsican 
would  prove  a  shield  of  defence  to  injured  humanity.  In  a 
letter  he  said — '' [^tapoleoa  haA  executed  aor  .T#udeUEkiQya.AU 
IKbo  wjsre  the  cause  of  our  hXi  I  obIjk  «kk.yMitih«L  aie^.x%- 
member  his  native  land."  lie  remained  in  exile.  Napoleon 
did  not  recall  him,  probably  through  fear  of  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  the  French. 

fn  the  days  of  his  fortune,  Napoleon  forgot  his  little  native 
country,  ungrateful  and  weak,  as  all  adventurers  who  are  un- 
willing to  remember  the  obscure  spot  of  their  birth.  He  did 
nothing  for  the  poor  land,  for  which  the  Corsicans  never  for- 
gave him.  They  remember  to  this  day,  that  when  a  Corsicau 
once  presented  himself  to  him,  he  asked  him  dryly — **  How  is 
it  now  in  Corsica  ?  Do  the  Corsicans  murjier  each  other  as 
much  as  ever  ?" 

After  his  flight  from  Corsica,  he  visited  that  cradle  of  his 
ancestors  only  once  again,  and  that  on  his  return  from  Egypt. 
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Ou  the  29tb  of  September,  Itdd,  bis  vessel  entered  the  har- 
bour of  Ajaccio.  With  him  were  Marat,  who,  in  another 
character  was,  at  a  later  period,  to  leave  this  same  harbour, 
Eugene,  Berthier,  Lannes,  Andreossi,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Monge 
and  Berthollet  He  sat  up  all  night  on  board,  reading  the 
journals,  deep  into  the  following  day.  He  did  not  wish  to 
land,  but  his  companions  were  curious  to  becoAe  acquainted 
with  his  place  of  birth,  and  he  finally  yielded  to  their  solicita- 
tions and  those  of  the  citizens  of  Ajaccio.  A  person  who  wit- 
nessed this  landing  of  Napoleon  gave  me  a  description  of  it 
"  This  square,"  said  he,  "  was  fiUod  with  ihouiing  moltitodes, 
and  the  roofs  were  covered  with  people,  all  eager  to  Me  the 
wondrous  maUi  who,  but  a  few  jean  before,  waa  £Muliar  to 
them  as  a  spruce  officer,  and  one  of  the  dab  leaders  of  the 
phice.  He  descended  at  the  Bonaparte  house.  He  walked 
about  on  the  diamond  square.  I  must  tell  you  a  story  which 
does  him  honour.  When  Napoleon  was  in  Ajaccio,  he  was 
bitterly  hated  by  the  priests  and  aristocrats.  One  day  as  he 
was  returning  to  his  house,  and  had  come  to  the  corner  of  this 
street,  he  saw  a  prieat,  %  relative  of  mine,  standing  at  the  win- 
dow of  that  house  yonder,  and  aimiiig  his  goD  at  bin.  Na- 
poleon instantly  dodged,  and  the  ball  struck  the  wall  above  his 
head.  A  moment  sooner  and  there  would  have  been  no  empe- 
ror Napoleon.  Bonaparte,  on  this  occasion,  met  the  same 
priest  in  the  diamond  square ;  the  former,  remembering  his 
shot,  turned  aside  to  avoid  him,  but  Napoleon  seeing  him, 
went  up  to  him  and  gave  him  his  hand,  and  jocularly  reminded 
him  of  the  past.  He  was  then  no  Gorsican,  and  great  men 
readily  forgive  injuries.''  But  Napoleon  was,  indeed,  a  genuine 
Corsican  when  he  caused  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  be  shot. 
That  was  the  act  of  a  Corsican  bandit,  and  can  only  be  pro- 
perly understood  when  we  remember  what  the  custom  of  blood 
revenge  allows  in  Corsica,  viz.,  the  murder  of  the  innocent 
members  of  the  hostile  family.  Napoleon  could  never  entirely 
divest  himself  of  his  Corsican  nature,  and,  therefore,  was  he  as 
romantic,  theatrical,  and  adventurous  aa  the  C^rsii^'^ftP  for  the 
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rqpst  part  are.     Egypt,  Russia,  Elba,  are  places  in  his  history, 
where  he  was  nothing  bat  a  great  and  bold  adventurer. 

While  in  Ajaccio  be  went  a  banting  with  his  companions, 
and  passed  a  day  in  Milelli,  where  he  once  wrote  the  pamphlet 
against  Battafaoco.  How  many  wonderful  actions  he  had 
already  achieved,  and  how  many  princes  and  nations  had 
already  fallen  beneath  the  power  of  his  sword  and  the  thunder 
of  his  cannon  I  He  called  his  shepherds,  and  richly  rewarded 
the  Bagaglino,  who  had  formerly  executed  his  first  coup  d'etat. 
He  distributed  his  herds  and  his  lands.  His  nurse,  Camilla 
Hari,  came  also  to  see  him,  and  brought  him  a  bottle  of  milk  as 
a  present :  embracing  him  with  tears  of  joy,  she  said,  in  her 
naive  and  simple  manner :  "  I  gave  you  the  milk  of  my  heart, 
now  take  that  of  my  goats."  Napoleon  presented  her  with  a 
comfortable  house  in  Ajaccio,  and  a  considerable  piece  of  land, 
to  which  he  added,  when  he  became  emperor,  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred  francs.  After  a  stay  of  six  days  in  Cor- 
sica, he  resumed  his  voyage  to  France. 

He  never  after  that  time  visited  his  native  island ;  but  fate 
again  showed  it  to  him  in  the  distance,  when  he  stood  an  exile 
on  the  iron  bound  shores  of  Elba ;  thence  he  was  permitted,  by 
ironic  destiny,  to  behold  the  obscure  spot  whence  he  had 
plunged  into  the  world,  as  a  child  of  fortune,  to  make  himself 
a  name. 

In  his.i^lajid  prison  of  St.  Helena,  his  thoughts  continually 
c&Ycrt^d  to  Qopslca^  The  dying  man  is  wont  to  pass  in  review 
the  history  of  his  life,  and  on  no  part  of  it  does  he  dwell  with 
more  fondness  than  on  his  boyhood.  Napoleon  spoke  a  great 
deal  of  his  birth-place.  In  his  commentaries  he  says :  **  My 
gaod.  Corfiif ans,.iii  >the  time  of  the  consulate  and  the  exapke, 
Ufixc  ijot  pleased   with  me.     They  asserted  that  I  did  Ijnt 

little  for  my  native  couij.tjry My  enemies  and  my  rivals 

\[atched  all  mj  actions ;  everything  that  I  did  for  ray  ffeTT6tf 
Corsicans  was  regarded  as  a  wrong  to  the  French.  This 
obligatory  policy  turned  my  countrymen  against  me,  and  chilled 
them  into  indifferexu^  to  my  peraoa.    I  regret  it»  but  I  could 
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QOthave  acted  otherwise.  When  the  Corsicans  saw  me  anfor- 
tanate,  and  all  Europe  in  conspiracy  against  me,  they  forgot 
everything,  like  men  of  firm  and  nncormpted  virtue,  and  held 
themselves  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  my  behalf,  if  I  had 

desired  it What  recollections  I  still  cherish  of  Corsica  I 

I  yet  remember  with  joy  its  beantifol  valleys  and  mountains, 
and  the  very  perfume  of  its  air.  I  would  have  bettered  the  lot 
of  my  beautiful  Corsica ;  I  would  have  made  my  countrymen 
happy,  but  my  sudden  fall  prevented  the  execution  of  my  pro- 
jects." 

The  first  question  which  he  addressed  to  his  Corsican  sur* 
geon,  Antomarchi,  when  he  entered  his  chamber  in  St.  Helena, 
was  the  following:  "Have  you  a  Filippini?"  (the  Corsican 
historian.)  Many  of  his  countrymen  had  accompanied  him 
from  the  island,  and  some  of  them  he  raised  to  fortune  and 
rank,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bacciochi,  Arena,  Sali* 
ceti,  Cervoni,  Arrighi,  Casablanca,  Abbatncci,  Sebastian!. 
He  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  same  Colon na,  towards 
whom  he  was  once  so  bitterly  hostile,  which  lasted  until  his 
death.  It  is  said  that  Paoli  had  piroposftd  to  him  to  Muqiriee 
Napoleon  at  Ajaccio,  and  to  take  Mm,  dead  or  aiive;  bat 
Colonna  refused  to  yield  to  the  proposition,  according  to  the 
story.  He  remained  a  friend  to  boib  Napoleon  fmd  Paoti, 
without  dissimulation,  for  he  was  a  noble  man.  He  was  the 
first  who  knew  of  Napoleon's  flight  from  Elba,  and  in  his  will 
at  St.  Helena,  the  emperor  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  his 
mother.  Colonna  performed  the  trust  with  scrupulous  fidelity, 
and  down  to  the  death  of  Letitia  he  remained  her  friend,  and 
the  guardian  of  her  estate.  After  that  event  he  retired  to 
Yico,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ajaccio. 

The  dying  Napoleon  received  the  last  unction  at  St«  Bekna, 
from  the  hands  of  a  Corsican,  the  priest  Yignale,  who  was 
afterwards  assassinated  in  Corsica.  Thus  died  he,  surrounded 
by  his  countrymen,  who  remained  with  him  to  tha  ksX. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TWO   COFFINS. 

"  What  hM  become  of  the  mighty  king's  throne  ? 
Where  are  the  great  men  of  heroic  mould  ? 
Thou  goest  from  hence,  but  the  world  endures, 
And  thy  fate's  mystery  is  yet  nnsolred. 
Full  of  wise  lessons  is  for  us  thy  career. 
Why  then  do  we  think  of  it  so  lightly  ? 

Ferdu9u 

As,  in  his  now  deserted  and  silent  house,  I  stood  pondering 
on  the  history  of  Napoleon — his  splendid  empire,  and  the 
princes  and  people  who  paid  him  homage — ^the  startling  events 
to  which  he  gave  the  impnlse — and  his  unparalleled  actions,  I 
was  tonched  alike  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  gratification. 

All  those  mighty  passions  which  insatiably  devoured  half  the 
world,  where  are  they  now,  what  do  they  yet  move  ?  They  are 
as  a  dream,  as  a  great  fable,  told  by  the  nurse  to  her  children. 
Thanks  to  time.  It  is  the  still  and  mysterious  power  which 
levels  all  again,  even  the  heaven-aspiring  conquerors.  It  is  the 
wholesome  ostracism. 

Where  is  Napoleon  ?    What  is  left  of  him  ? 

A  name  and  a  relic,  which  a  too  easily  blinded  people  now 
openly  worship.  As  the  secret  funeral  ceremony  of  Napoleon 
in  1821  appears  to  me  that  which  has  now  been  performed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  But  the  dead  do  not  rise  to  life 
again.  After  the  gods  come  the  shadows,  and  after  the  tragedy 
of  the  world,  the  farce.  A  cadaverous  smell  passes  through  the 
world,  since  there,  beyond  the  Rhine,  they  have  roused  a  dead 
man  from  his  sleep. 

I  went  from  the  house  of  Letitia  to  her  mortuary  chapel. 

The  street  of  the  king  of  Rome  leads  to  the  cathedral  of 
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Ajaccio.  This  church  is  a  heavy  building  with  a  plain  facade, 
over  the  portal  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  effaced 
escutcheon,  no  doubt  that  of  the  extinct  republic  of  Genoa. 
The  interior  is  gay,  and  rather  pleasing,  and  is  divided  by 
heavy  pillars  into  three  aisles ;  the  cupola  is  small  as  well  as 
the  tribune. 

To  the  right,  by  the  choir,  is  a  small  chapel,  hung  in  black  : 
two  coffins,  covered  with  black  velvet,  stand  within  it,  before 
an  altar,  dressed  up  in  quite  a  rustic  style ;  at  the  foot  and 
head  of  each  coffin  are  two  heavy  wooden  candlesticks,  and 
over  them  ever  hangs  a  small,  but  extinguished  lamp.  On  the 
coffin  to  the  left  lies  a  cardinal's  hat  and  a  wreath  of  immortals, 
and  on  the  right  one  an  imperial  crown  and  a  wreath  of  immor- 
tals also.  They  contain  the  remains  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  of 
Madame  Letitia,  and  were  brought  hither  in  1851  from  their 
Italian  vaults.  Letitia  died  on  the  2d  of  Febroaij.  1836|  in 
her  palace  at  Rome,  on  the  square  of  Venice,  and  her  coffin 
was  afterwards  placed  in  the  little  town  of  Cometo  near  Rome. 

No  marble,  no  artistical  ornaments,  no  sepulchral  pomp — 
nothing  adorns  the  spot,  where  lies  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to 
an  emperor,  three  kings  and  three  princesses. 

There  is  an  unconscious  irony,  and  a  deep  tragic  sense  in  the 
almost  rustic  simplicity  of  Letitia's  death  chapel.  It  looks 
like  a  royal  crypt  on  the  stage.  Her  coffin  rests  on  a  high 
wooden  pedestal,  the  candelabra  are  also  of  wood,  and  the  gold 
is  mere  tinsel.  The  hangings  of  the  chapel,  which  appear  to 
be  of  velvet,  are  only  common  taffeta,  and  the  long  silver  fringe 
is  nothing  but  silver  paper.  The  golden  imperial  crown  on  the 
coffin  is  of  wood,  gilt  over.  Only  the  crown  of  immortala  is 
genuine. 

I  was  told  that  this  mortuary  chapel  was  only  provisionary, 
and  that  a  new  cathedral  was  to  be  built,  with  a  chapel  for 
Letitia.  That  will  hardly  be  done,  for  the  Corsicans  are  very 
poor,  and  I  should  be  sorry  for  it.  The  worthy  citizens  of 
Ajaccio  do  not  know  what  a  deep  meaning  this  chapel  conveys, 
and  what  a  lesson  of  wisdom  it  teaches.  .  .  .  What  has  become 
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of  the  crowns  which  Letitia  of  Ajaccio,  and  her  children  wore  ? 
For  one  short  evening  were  they  rojal  persons ;  then  they 
quickly  threw  aside  their  purple  robes  and  sceptres,  and  disap- 
peared as  if  they  had  never  existed.  Therefore  has  history  her- 
self laid  the  crown  of  tinsel  on  the  coffins  of  citizen  Ramolino^s 
daughter.  Let  it  alone,  it  is  none  the  less  beautiful,  though  it 
be  as  false  as  the  fortune  of  the  bastard  kings  which  this  woman 
bore. 

^fil§r«.!^. JPP£i^s  ^^c  world  has  existed,  has  a  mother's  heart 
beat  so  high  as  that  of  the  woman  in  this  coffin.  She  saw  her 
children^  one  after  another,  raised  to  the  highest  summit  of 
huiQ^  glory^  and  she  saw  them  fall  from  the  same.  She  h4^ 
4^aid  the  debt  of  destiny. 

Yes,  indeed — whoever  stands  by  this  coffin  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  control  his  emotion — so  painfully  affecting  is  the  great 
tragedy  of  the  mother's  heart  enclosed  there,  "^^at  an  un- 
i9(Mit<?id  fate^  and  how  happened  it  that  such  world?histo£iGal 
i9ight»and  such  man  and  town-4$stroj:iQg  ppwera  w.ei:eiiuttucfid 
injixe  breast  oi  a  joung,  modesty  and  innocent  woman  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


POZZO   DI   BORGO. 


The  house  in  the  Napoleon  street,  in  which  the  fugitive 
Murat  resided,  has  been  converted  into  a  palace.  The  shield 
over  the  door  announces  that  it  belongs  to  the  family  Pozzo  dl 
Borgo.  Next  to  the  Bonaparte  family,  the  Pozzo  di  Borgo  i^ 
the  most  celebrated  of  Ajaccio ;  it  is  of  old  noble  descent,  and 
was  known  long  before  the  former  in  the  annals  of  Corsica.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Pozzo  di  Borgos  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  Venice.  The  Corsican  poet,  Btagino  di 
36 
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Leca,  who  in  his  epic  of  Ornano  Mars  celebrates  the  actions  of 
Alfonzo  Ornano,  and  at  the  same  time  eulo^zes  several  Pozzo 
di  Borgos,  and  predicts  immortal  glory  to  their  race. 

The  family  has  gained  a  Earopean  reputation  throngh  Count 
Andrea  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  yonng  companion  of  Napoleon, 
friend  of  Paoli,  and  implacable  enemy  of  the  emperor.  He 
was  born  March  8,  1*768,  in  Alata,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ajaccio ;  he  studied  law  in  Pisa,  as  Charles  Bonaparte,  and  in 
Corsica  successfully  played  the  parts  of  a  democrat,  revolution 
ist  and  friend  of  Paoli.  In  1*791  he  was  deputy  from  Ajaccio, 
the  procnrenr  general,  and  Paoli 's  right  hand  man.  When 
Corsica  united  with  England,  he  became  president  of  the  state 
council  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Elliot.  It  said  that  the  diplo- 
mat brought  his  patron,  Paoli,  into  discredit  with  the  English, 
in  order  to  increase  his  own  influence.  He  afterwards  left  Cor- 
sica, and  made  several  voyages  to  London,  Vienna,  Russia, 
Constantinople  and  Syria ;  wandering  through  the  world,  and 
among  the  courts,  like  Sampiero,  the  unrelenting  enemy  stimu- 
lated the  animosity  of  cabinets  against  Napoleon.  In  1802, 
the  emperor  Alexander  made  him  a  Russian  counsellor  of  state. 
Napoleon  pursued  him  with  equal  hatred,  and  sought,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  get  his  formidable  and  indomitable  antago- 
nist into  his  power.  After  the  peace  of  Presburg  he  asked  for 
his  surrender.  Had  his  request  been  complied  with,  he  would 
have  treated  Pozzo  di  Borgo  as  Charles  XII.  did  Patkul. 
Wonderful  is  this  enmity — pure  Corsican  vendetta,  carried  on 
to  the  theatre  of  the  great  world.  It  was  Pozzo  di  Borgo  who 
stimulated  Bemadotte  to  activity  against  Napoleon,  and  it  was 
he,  who  incited  the  allies  to  their  rapid  march  on  Paris  ;  he  it 
was  who  removed  the  king  of  Rome,  and  who  urged  the  congress 
of  Vienna  to  banish  Napoleon  from  the  dangerously  near  Elba 
to  some  more  remote  island.  At  Waterloo  he  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  enemy,  and  was  wounded.  When  at  last  his 
gigantic  foe  lay  forever  chained  to  the  bleak  rocks  of  St. 
Helena,  in  the  exultation  of  satiated  rage,  the  diplomat  ex- 
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claimed  :  "  I  have  not  killed  Napoleon,  but  I  have  thrown  thg 
last  shovel  of  earth  on  him  I" 

Pozzo  di  Borgo  obtained  a  Russian  coronet,  and  the  honour 
of  representing  all  the  Rassias  at  the  conrt  of  France.  While 
living  in  Paris  he  openly  opposed  the  reaction,  and  thos  set 
himself  at  variance  with  the  absolnte  conrts.  He  was,  and 
he  ever  remained  a  Corsican,  despite  his  career.  I  have  been 
informed  that  he  never  renounced  the  customs  of  his  country, 
which  he  fondly  loved.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  he  there 
vanquished  Napoleon,  for  he  won  the  grateful  esteem  of  his 
countrymen.  Napoleon  did  nothing  for  Corsica,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  a  great  deal.  He  caused  a  carefully  revised  edition  of 
the  Corsican  historians,  Filippini  and  Peter,  to  be  published, 
and  Gregori  dedicated  a  collection  of  statutes  to  him.  His 
generosity  to  benevolent  institutions,  and  his  expenditures 
among  his  countrymen,  were  very  considerable.  He  died,  in 
private,  February  15,  1842,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  discontented  with  the  world,  and  sick  of  heart.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  astute  diplomats,  and  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
present  century. 

His  immense  fortune  went  to  bis  nephews,  who  have  pur- 
chased rich  estates  near  Ajaccio.  One  of  them  was  assassinated 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  He  was  the 
steward  of  the  bounties  of  Count  Carlo  Andrea  to  his  coun- 
trymen, and  had  rendered  hUnself  odious  by  his  wicked  con- 
duct. In  consequence  of  his  seduction  of  a  daughter  of  one  of 
his  neighbours,  and  his  refusal  to  pay  the  family  a  large  com- 
pensatory sum  of  money,  they  resolved  to  take  his  life.  One 
day,  as  be  was  riding  in  his  carriage  from  the  villa  to  the  town, 
they  surrounded  him  and  called  out  to  him  :  "  Nephew  of  Carlo 
Andrea  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  descend  1"  The  unfortunate  man  im- 
mediately complied  with  the  command.  The  assassins  in  cold 
blood  executed  their  vengeance  on  him,  in  broad  daylight,  as 
if  they  were  performing  an  act  of  popular  justice  on  a  criminal. 
The  shots  did  not  immediately  kill  him.  The  murderers  them- 
selves carried  the  dying  man  to  the  vehicle,  and  commanded 
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the  coachman  to  retarn,  in  order  that  the  nephew  of  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  might  die  in  his  bed.  They  then  fled  to  the  macchia, 
where  they  were  some  time  after  slain  in  a  combat  with  the 
gendarmes. 

The  above  is  a  specimen  of  the  popnlar  jastice,  as  It  is  so 
often  practised  in  the  land  of  the  Corsicans.  I  will  now  relate 
a  second  example.  It  is  an  admirable  bnt  crnel  story,  which 
occurred  in  the  birth-place  of  Pozzo,  in  Alata,  a  few  miles 
from  Ajaccio. 


THE  CORSICAN  BRUTUS. 

Two  grenadiers  of  the  French  Flanders  regiment,  which  lay 
in  garrison  in  Ajaccio,  as  a  Genoese  auxiliary  corps,  one  day 
deserted  and  fled  into  the  mountains  of  Alata ;  they  there  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  wilderness,  where  they  had  solicited 
the  sympathy  and  hospitality  of  the  shepherds. 

Sacred  is  hospitality.  Whoever  violates  its  obligations, 
according  to  the  ancient  ancestral  customs,  is  looked  upon  by 
God  and  man  as  a  Cain. 

When  spring  came,  some  officers  of  this  same  regiment  went 
a  hunting  in  the  mountains  of  Alata.  They  approached  quite 
near  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  two  fugitives.  They  saw  the 
officers,  and  hid  themselves  from. view  behind  a  rock,  in  order 
to  escape  recognition.  A  young  shepherd  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  pasturing  his  goats  close  at  hand.  M.  de  Rozieres, 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  on  perceiving  him,  went  np  to  him, 
and  asked  him  if  some  grenadier  deserters  lay  concealed  any- 
where in  the  mountains.  "I  do  not  know,"  responded  the 
young  shepherd,  confusedly.  M.  de  Rozieres  grew  suspicious. 
He  threatened  the  boy  with  immediate  imprisonment  in  the 
citadel  of  Ajaccio,  unless  he  told  the  truth. 

The  frightened  Joseph  said  nothing,  but  tremblingly  pointed 
to  the  spot  where  the  poor  deserters  had  sought  refuge.  The 
officer  did  not  understand  him.    **  Speak !''  he  shouted.   Joseph 
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said  nothiog,  bot  pointed  again,  as  before.  The  other  officers 
BOW  started  for  the  indicated  spot,  probably  in  the  expectation 
of  finding  some  wild  beast,  which  they  supposed  the  boy 
intended  to  intimate  by  his  signs. 

On  their  approach,  the  two  grenadiers  jumped  np,  and  ran 
off,  but  they  were  overtaken  and  captured. 

M.  de  Bozieres  gave  Joseph  four  bright  gold  Louis  d'ors 
as  a  reward.  When  the  young  shepherd  took  the  gold  pieces 
in  his  hand,  in  his  childish  joy  he  forgot  the  officers,  the  grena- 
diers and  the  whole  world,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  gold  coin 
before.  He  ran  off  to  the  capanna  of  his  father ;  and  calling 
his  father,  mother  and  brothers  together,  with  gestures  of  the 
most  extravagant  joy,  he  showed  them  his  treasure. 

"  How  did  you  earn  this  money,  my  son  Joseph  ?"  asked 
the  old  shepherd.  The  son  related  the  occurrence.  With 
every  word  that  he  spoke  the  face  of  the  father  grew  darker, 
the  brothers  were  horror-struck,  and  when  he  finished  he  had 
become  as  pale  as  death. 

according  to  the  ancient  ancestral  customs,  is  looked  upon  as 
a  Cain,  by  God  and  man^ 

The  old  shepherd  cast  a  fearful  look  at  his  trembling  son, 
and  went  out  of  the  hut.  He  called  his  whole  family  together. 
When  they  were  assembled,  he  laid  the  case  before  them,  and 
called  on  them  to  pronounce  jtidgment  on  his  son.  For  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and  had  brought  shame 
on  all  his  kindred  and  people. 

The  judgment  of  the  family  was,  that  Joseph  was  guilty  of 
death ;  and  this  was  their  unanimous  verdict.  "  Woe  to  me, 
and  my  son  I"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  despair.  **  Woe  to 
my  wife,  that  she  bore  me  a  Judas  I" 

The  family  went  to  Joseph.  They  took  him  and  led  him  to 
a  solitary  spot  near  the  walls  of  Ajaccio. 

'*  Wait  here,"  said  the  old  shepherd,  **  until  I  return.    I  will 
go  to  the  commandant,  and  ask  him  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
two  grenadiers.     Their  lives  shall  be  ray  son's  life." 
36* 
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He  went  to  M.  de  Bozieres.  He  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
and  begged  the  pardon  of  the  two  soldiers.  The  officer  was 
amazed  at  the  sympathy  of  a  shepherd,  bitterly  weeping  for 
two  foreign  soldiers.  But  he  replied,  that  the  deserters  were 
gnilty  of  death,  and  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The 
old  man  arose,  and  went  away,  with  a  deep  groan. 

He  returned  to  the  walls,  where  was  the  family  with  the  poor 
Joseph.  ''  It  was  all  in  vain,"  said  he.  **  My  son  Joseph 
thou  must  die :  die  like  a  brave  man,  and  farewell  I" 

The  wretched  boy  wept;  but  he  was  tranquil  and  self- 
possessed.  A  priest  had  been  sent  for,  who  confessed  him, 
and  gave  him  heavenly  consolation. 

It  was  the  sajme  hour  that  the  two  poor  deserters  were  to  be 
shot.  The  poor  Joseph  was  quietly  placed  against  the  wall. 
His  kindred  took  sure  aim,  and  he  fell  down  dead. 

When  he  fell,  his  old  father,  bitterly  weeping,  took  the  four 
bright  Louis  d'ors,  and,  giving  them  to  the  priest,  said  to  him  : 
**  Here,  my  dear  sir,  take  back  the  Judas  bribe.  We  are  poor 
and  honest  men,  and  we  have  punished  him  who  received  it 
from  your  hands.  *  Sacred  is  hospitality.  Whoever  violates 
its  obligations,  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  our  ances- 
tors, is  looked  upon  as  a  Cain,  by  God  and  man.' " 

t¥  m  i^  Ha  Ha  Ha 

A  lively  remembrance  is  yet  retained  in  Alata  and  Ajaccio 
of  the  noble-hearted  deed  of  a  wife  of  the  family  of  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  in  1194.     I  give  the  story  as  it  was  related  to  me. 


MARIANNA  POZZO  DI  BORGO. 

In  Appieto,  near  Ajaccio,  all  the  people  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  carnival.  According  to  an  old  custom,  yet 
maintained  in  the  island,  the  carnival  king  sat  on  his  throne, 
in  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  surrounded  by  his  ministers, 
with  a  golden  crown  on  his  head.  There  were  tables  loaded 
with  wine,  fruits,  and  refreshment*  of  evorv  kind.     For  his 
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• 

majesty  had  levied  a  round  sum  of  taxes :  by  the  law  of  the 
festival,  he  has  the  right  to  assess  the  families  of  the  village, 
according  to  their  means ;  and  they  discharge  their  obh'gations 
in  wine  and  fruits,  and  according  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Joyous  was  the  feast,  and  loud  the  uproar.  There  was  an 
incessant  strumming  of  citeras  and  violins,  and  the  young 
couples  merrily  bounded  through  the  dance. 

Suddenly  a  shot  was  fired  among  the  festive  crowds,  and 
then  followed  a  shriek,  and  people  scattered  in  all  directions. 
A  wild  cry  of  woe  rose  from  the  market  of  Appieto.  There 
lay  in  his  blood  the  young  Felix  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Andrea 
Komanetti  had  shot  him  for  some  affront,  and  then  fled  to  the 
macchia. 

They  carried  the  murdered  youth  to  the  house  of  his  mother. 
The  women  raised  the  lamento,  and  the  music  of  the  citeras 
was  hushed.  The  mother  of  Felix  was  a  widow,  and  had  seen 
much  sorrow.  When  the  youth  was  interred,  she  wept  not, 
but  she  considered  only  how  she  could  avenge  his  death ;  for 
she  was  a  stout-hearted  woman  of  the  ancient  house  of  Colonna 
d'Istria. 

Marianna  put  off  her  female  attire  and  dressed  herself  as  a 
man.  She  covered  herself  in  a  pelone,  put  a  Phrygian  cap  on 
her  head,  girded  herself  with  the  carchera,  stuck  a  dirk  and 
pistols  in  her  belt,  and  shouldered  a  double-barrelled  gun.  She 
looked  exactly  like  a  rough  Corsican  man,  and  her  noble  rank 
was  only  betrayed  by  her  scarlet  sash,  the  velvet  lacing  of  the 
pelone,  and  the  elegant  handle  of  the  dagger,  ornamented  with 
ivory  and  mother  of  pearl. 

She  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  her  kinsmen,  and  inces- 
santly pursued  the  murderer  of  her  son.  Andrea  Romanetti 
fled  from  thicket  to  thicket,  from  grotto  to  grotto,  and  moun- 
tain to  mountain.  But  Marianna  was  constantly  on  his  heels. 
In  a  dark  night  the  fugitive  threw  himself  into  his  own  house, 
in  the  village  of  Marchesaccia.  There  he  was  discovered  by  a 
maiden  of  a  hostile  family,  who  gave  information  of  his  posi- 
tion.    Marianna   hastened  to   the   place.     Her  kinsmen  sur- 
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rounded  the  house.  Romanetti  valiaDtly  defended  himself,  bat, 
as  his  ammunition  had  given  out,  and  the  enemy  had  already 
climbed  on  the  roof  to  get  down  to  him,  he  saw  that  he  was 
lost.  lie  thought  of  nothing  more  than  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  for  he  was  a  pious  and  God-fearing  man. 

*'  Hold  I"  exclaimed  Romanetti  from  the  house,  "  I  will  sur- 
render ;  but  promise,  before  you  kill  me,  to  allow  me  to  con- 
fess."    Marianna  Pozzo  di  Borgo  gave  the  promise. 

Romanetti  now  descended  into  the  street,  and  voluntarily 
gave  himself  up  to  his  enemies.  They  carried  him  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Teppa,  before  the  honse  of  the  pastor,  Saverius  Casa- 
longa.  Marianna  called  out  to  him,  and  begged  him  in  God's 
name  to  receive  Romanetti's  confession,  for  he  was  soon  to  die. 

With  tears  did  the  priest  implore  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
man ;  but  his  prayers  were  without  effect.  He  confessed  him ; 
and  while  the  murderer  of  her  son  did  penance  before  the 
holy  father,  Marianna,  on  her  knees,  prayed  God  to  have  mercy 
on  his  soul. 

The  confession  being  finished,  Romanetti  was  taken  outside 
the  village  by  the  Pozzo  di  Borgos  and  bonnd  to  a  tree. 

They  raised  their  guns.  Marianna  suddenly  rushed  forward. 
"  Hold  I"  she  exclaimed,  and  she  ran  to  the  tree  to  which  he 
was  bound,  and  embraced  with  her  arms  the  murderer  of  her 
son.  "  In  the  name  of  God,"  she  cried,  '*  I  forgive  him.  Al- 
though he  has  made  me  the  nnhappiest  of  mothers,  I  will  not 
suffer  any  further  harm  to  be  done  him,  and  you  shall  sooner 
shoot  me  than  him."  And  so  held  she  her  enemy,  covered  by 
her  own  body. 

The  priest  came  forward.  Not  another  word  was  necessary. 
Romanetti  was  unbound,  and  from  that  hour  every  hair  of  his 
head  was  sacred  to  the  Pozzo  di  Borgos. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


THE   ENVIRONS   OF   AJACCIO. 


I  WANDERED  aroond  the  environs  of  Ajaccio.  They  cover  but 
a  limited  extent,  hardly  permitting  more  than  three  roads  and  a 
promenade  along  the  northern  shore — one  into  the  country  by 
the  Bastia  road,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf, 
by  the  road  to  Sartene.  Mountains  enclose  the  prospect  on 
four  sides.  Country  roads  run  between  the  vineyards,  which, 
in  great  numbers,  embellish  the  north-east  vicinity  of  Ajaccio. 

In  these  vineyards  are  to  be  seen  those  curious  little  guard 
houses,  which  are  peculiar  to  Ajaccio,  and  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Pergoliti.  They  are  formed  of  four  young  pine  limbs, 
sustaining  a  small  hut,  suspended  in  the  air,  in  which  the 
watchman  can  lie  down.  He  bears  the  proud  name  of  baron. 
He  is  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  blows  a  muscle  horn  or  a  yelling  clay  fife,  to  notify  his 
presence,  and  to  frighten  away  the  grape  thieves. 

One  evening  a  friendly  old  man  carried  me  to  his  vineyard^ 
on  the  hill  of  San  Giovanni.  He  gave  me  a  most  generous  feast 
of  Muscatel  grapes,  and  plucked  me  almonds,  and  juicy  plums 
and  figs,  which  grew  intermingled  With  the  vine  clusters.  He 
had  seen  me  passing  by  the  road,  and,  after  the  hospitable  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  he  insisted  on  my  partaking  of  the  fruits  of 
his  vineyard.  He  was  a  good  old  father,  a  touching  picture  of 
old  age,  as  we  often  find  represented  in  the  poems  of  the  time 
of  Gleim,  and  which,  in  their  fictitious  simplicity,  contain  more 
human  wisdom  than  the  most  popular  poems  of  the  present 
age.  Is  there  a  finer  human  picture  than  a  cheerful  old  man, 
in  the  garden  which  he  planted  in  his  youth,  distributing  its 
fruits  to  the  weary  wayfarer  ?  With  what  beauty  does  human 
life  thus  close  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  kindness  I 
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The  old  man  had  much  to  boast  of  his  different  jfhiits,  and 
how  they  should  be  managed  to  make  them  soft  and  jnicj. 
The  vine  stalk  is  here  carried  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
like  beans  on  poles,  and,  in  general,  four  of  these  vines  stand 
alongside  of  each  other,  in  a  small  excavation,  and  are  bound 
together  at  the  top.  The  vine  harvest  promised  to  be  verj 
abundant,  bnt  the  grape  malady  had  broken  oat  in  several 
places.  The  wine  of  Ajaccio  is  strong  and  fiery  as  that  of 
Spain.  I  fonnd  in  this  vineyard,  for  the  first  time,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  Indian  fig.  When  they  have  shed  their  cactas 
flowers,  the  fruit  quickly  ripens.  Their  colour  is  yellow.  The 
rind  is  peeled  off  to  reach  the  fleshy  and  solid  part  of  the  fig, 
which  is  unpleasantly  sweet.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
extract  sugar  from  it.  The  vegetative  power  of  this  sort  of 
cactus,  which  grows  abundantly  around  Ajaccio,  is  astonish- 
ingly great.  A  torn  off  leaf  soon  takes  root  in  the  earth,  and 
forms  a  new  plant.  The  least  nourishment  is  necessary  to 
raise  it  up  from  the  thinnest  soil. 

A  beautiful,  palatial-like  villa,  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Bacciocchi,  with  small  gothic  towers  and  huge  imperial  aigles 
of  stone,  stands  close  to  the  hill  of  St.  Giovanni. 

The  little  fertile  plain,  which  extends  to  the  end  of  the  gulf, 
is  called  Campo  Loro.  The  spirit  of  a  dark  event  of  the  Geno- 
ese war  hovers  over  this  golden  field.  Twenty-one  shepherds 
of  Bastelica,  powerful  men,  of  the  Sampiero  stamp,  who  had 
stationed  themselves  there,  made  a  gallant  resistance  against 
eight  hundred  Greeks  and  Genoese,  until  they  were  driven  into 
a  swamp.  They  were  all  killed  with  the  exception  of  a  young 
man.  He  had  thrown  himself  among  the  dead  bodies,  and, 
being  partly  covered  by  them,  was  regarded  as  dead.  But 
the  Genoese,  when  they  came  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  slain, 
to  plant  them  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  discovering  the  young 
shepherd,  brought  him  to  the  presence  of  the  Genoese  lieu- 
tenant. Condemned  to  death,  this  sole  survivor  of  the  twenty- 
one  men  of  Bastelica,  was  led  through  the  streets  of  Ajaccio. 
He  was  hanged  among  six  heads  of  his  companions,  and  his 
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body  was  then  qaartered,  and  exposed  on  the  walls  to  the 
crows. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  plain  lies  the  botanical  garden,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Louis  XYI.,  and  which  was 
at  first  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Charles  Bonaparte. 
It  was  at  first  designed  for  the  acclimation  of  exotic  plants 
introduced  into  France.  Protected  by  the  hills  against  the 
cold  winds,  and  exposed  to  the  midday  snn,  it  contains  the 
most  splendid  plants  of  the  tropics,  which  bloom  in  all  their 
luxuriance  in  the  open  air,  in  the  warm  climate  of  Ajaccio. 
One  can  walk  about  there  among  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
magnolia,  tulip  tree,  and  other  tropical  plants,  and  the  scarlet 
jasmine,  tamarinds,  and  Lebanon  cedars.  On  the  mighty 
Indian  figs  the  cochenille  flourishes  as  in  Mexico. 

This  beautiful  garden  of  plants  transports  one  to  tropical 
regions,  and  as  the  eye  wanders  over  the  foreign  trees  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  deep  blue  gulf,  sleeping  in  a  blaze  of  summer  light, 
you  seem  to  be  standing  by  the  side  of  a  South  American  gulf. 
The  garden  lies  close  to  the  Bastia  road,  upon  which  there  is 
the  most  movement,  particularly  towards  evening,  when  the 
inhabitants  return  home  from  the  country. 

I  often  amused  myself  in  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  the 
gulf,  to  observe  the  persons  passing  by.  The  women  of  this 
neighbourhood  are  well  formed,  and  of  pure,  delicate  complex- 
ions, with  soft,  expressive  eyes,  and  winning  features.  They 
wear  the  fazoletto  or  mandile  bound  over  the  head  ;  on  Sunday 
it  is  of  white  gauze,  and,  with  the  black  faldctta,  makes  a 
very  neat  costume.  The  peasant  women  and  girls  all  wear 
large,  round  straw  hats,  with  low  crowns,  upon  which  they  place 
small  cushions,  to  sustain  the  burdens  carried  on  the  head, 
with  which  they  gayly  trip  along.  As  in  Italy,  the  women  in 
Corsica  are  distinguished  for  the  natural  grace  of  their  manners 
and  demeanour,  of  which  I  often  had  many  agreeable  proofs. 
On  one  occasion  I  met  a  young  girl  going  to  the  city  with  fruit 
I  asked  her  to  sell  me  some,  but  she  immediately  set  down  her 
basket,  and  with  the  most  lovely  grace,  begged  me  to  eat  as 
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much  as  I  wished.  With  eqaal  refinement  of  manner  she 
refased  tg  receive  anj  money  in  pay,  although  she  was  very 
poorly  clad.  As  often  as  I  afterwards  met  her  in  Ajaccio,  she 
saluted  me  with  a  grace  that  might  have  been  becoming  to  a 
high-bom  dame. 

There  gallops  along  a  man.  It  was  probably  his  graceful 
wife  who  just  passed  by,  with  a  bundle  of  brushwood  or  fodder 
on  her  head ;  but  the  lazy  husband  is  from  the  mountains, 
where  he  has  been  doing  nothing,  but  lying  on  the  vendetta. 
Judging  from  these  half  savages,  in  bands  of  three,  or  six,  or 
alone,  would  think  that  the  country  was  in  a  continual  state 
of  war.  Even  the  peasant,  as  he  sits  on  his  wagon  of  hay, 
carries  his  double-barrelled  gun.  In  half  an  hour  I  counted 
twenty-six  persons  thus  armed,  passing  along  the  road  to 
Ajaccio.  The  people  of  this  neighbourhood  are  known  as  the 
most  quarrelsome  of  the  island. 

These  men  have  often  a  bold  and  picturesque  appearance, 
while  some  of  them  are  fearfully  ugly,  and  even  ludicrously  droll. 
They  ride  little,  shaggy  horses,  and  in  general  are  small  men 
of  the  Napoleon  stature,  with  black  hair  and  beard,  and  bronze- 
coloured  faces ;  their  jacket  is  of  a  brownish  black,  as  well  as 
their  pantaloons,  and  their  double-barrelled  gun  is  hung  over  the 
shoulder ;  the  round  yellow  gourd,  generally  filled  only  with 
water,  is  suspended  to  their  back  by  a  cord,  and  to  another 
one  at  the  side  hangs  the  little  goat  or  fox  skin  pouch,  which 
contains  bread,  cheese,  and  other  necessary  articles ;  a  leathern 
cartouch  belt  is  bound  round  the  waist,  to  which  a  tobacco  bag 
is  suspended.  Such  is  the  equipment  of  the  Corsican  horse- 
man, and  so  lies  he  all  day  in  the  fields,  while  his  wife  works. 
I  could  never  restrain  my  feelings  when  I  beheld  these  furious 
men  unmercifully  urging  along  their  horses,  on  which  some- 
times two  or  three  were  sitting,  with  whip  and  cry,  and  then 
looked  to  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  gulf,  lonely  and  deserted, 
without  a  single  village  to  break  the  monotonous  waste.  Their 
fields,  which  now  produce  only  rosemary,  thorns  and  thistles. 
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and  olive  bashes,  coald,  with  labour,  be  made  to  yield  a  hun- 
dred fold  ia  grain  and  fruit. 

Enchanting  is  the  walk  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf, 
along  the  strand.  There  the  gentle  winds  break  the  waves 
against  the  granite  rocks,  and  cover  them  with  their  milk-white 
foam.  On  the  right  side,  the  coast  mountains  rise  up,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  covered  with  olive  trees,  while  they 
stretch  off  in  the  distance  in  bleak  and  naked  ranges. 

On  the  shore,  close  to  the  sea,  stands  the  little  Greek  chapel. 
No  one  could  explain  to  me  the  reason  of  this  name,  as  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  inscribed  on  a  tablet.  Probably 
it  was  granted  to  the  Greeks  when  they  came  to  Ajaccio.  The 
Genoese  transplanted  the  Mainote  colony  to  Paonica,  far 
beyond  Ajaccio.  These  industrious  people  were  constantly 
menaced  by  the  Corsicans.  Burning  with  hatred  and  contempt 
against  the  adventurers,  who  had  brought  their  settlement  to  a 
highly  flourishing  condition,  they  attacked  them  while  engaged 
in  the  labour  of  the  fields,  stabbed  and  shot  them  in  the  vine- 
yards, and  laid  waste  their  plantations  and  gardens  of  fruit. 
In  1781  the  poor  Greeks  were  driven  out  of  their  colony,  and 
fled  to  Ajaccio,  where  the  Genoese,  to  whom  they  ever  remained 
faithful,  formed  them  into  three  companies  of  soldiers.  When 
the  island  came  into  the  possession  of  the  French,  they  were 
established  at  Cargese.  They  covered  that  district  with  bloom ; 
but  they  had  not  been  long  settled  there,  before  the  Corsicans 
again  fell  upon  them,  burned  their  houses,  destroyed  their  herds, 
and  compelled  them  to  flee  again  to  Ajaccio.  General  Casa- 
blanca restored  the  fugitives  to  Cargese  in  1797,  where  they 
now  live  unmolested.  The  original  customs  have  disappeared ; 
they  speak  Corsican  with  their  neighbours,  but  they  use  a  cor- 
rupt Greek  among  themselves.  Cargese  lies  to  the  north  of 
Ajaccio  on  the  sea,  on  the  same  side  as  the  baths  of  Yico  and 
Guagno. 

On  the  same  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio  stand 
many  small  chapels,  of  every  variety  of  form,  round,  square, 
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dome-roofed,  and  of  a  sarcophagas  and  temple  shape,  sor- 
roanded  by  white  walls  and  cypresses,  and  weeping  willows. 
Thej  are  family  tombs.  Their  situation  on  the  shore,  in  sight 
of  the  beaatiful  galf,  in  green  thickets,  with  their  Saracenic 
architecture,  form  a  friendly  and  very  striking  picture.  The 
Corsican  reluctantly  suffers  himself  to  be  buried  in  the  public 
church-yard ;  after  the  custom  of  the  patriarchs,  he  prefers  to 
be  buried  on  his  own  property,  in  the  midst  of  his  ancestors. 
For  this  reason,  the  whole  island  is  dotted  over  with  little 
mortuary  chapels,  which  often  occupy  the  most  charming  situ- 
ations, and  greatly  increase  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery. 
Wandering  on  towards  Cape  Muro,  where  close  into  shore 
lie  the  red  granite  rocks,  known  by  the  name  of  the  blood 
islands,  covered  with  a  lighthouse  and  some  Genoese  watch 
towers,  I  found  a  party  of  fishermen  drawing  a  seine  on  the 
beach.  They  stood  in  two  rows  of  about  t«n  or  twelve  men 
each,  who  both  drew  a  rope,  fastened  to  the  net.  Each  of  these 
ropes  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length ;  they 
were  slowly  and  with  great  exertion  drawn  in,  and  wound  around 
in  a  circular  pile.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  seine  was 
on  the  beach,  loaded  with  a  good  booty,  like  a  well-filled  sack. 
There  was  a  terrible  flapping  of  tails  and  wriggling  about  of 
the  poor  fish,  as  the  net  was  gathered  up  to  empty  its  contents ; 
most  of  them  were  sardines,  and  the  largest  of  them  were  ray 
fish,  like  our  Baltic  flounders,  and  on  their  long  pointed  tails 
they  bore  an  ugly  sting.  The  fisherman  carefully  throws  this 
fish  on  the  ground,  and  cuts  off  the  stinging  point  of  his  tail 
with  a  knife.  They  were  an  industrious  and  good-humoured, 
strong-limbed  people.  The  Gorsicans  are  as  well  adapted  to 
the  sea  as  the  life  of  the  mountains.  The  granite  mountains 
and  the  sea  both  combine  to  form  the  character  of  the  island 
and  its  population,  which,  from  the  remotest  times,  has  been 
divided  into  the  two  primitive  classes  of  fishermen  and  shep- 
herds. The  fishery  at  Ajaccio  is  very  productive,  as  in  all  the 
gulfs  of  Corsica.  In  April  the  tunny  fish  ccuises  along  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  France,  and  Genoa,  and  in  the  Corsican  cban- 
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nel ;  the  shark  is  its  desperate  enemj,  and  often  assails  him 
with  great  ferocity.  He  is  often  seen  in  these  seas,  but  he 
never  comes  near  to  the  shore. 

As  I  was  returning  in  the  evening  twilight  to  Ajaccio,  I 
heard  a  gun  shot  quite  near  at  hand,  in  the  mountains.  A 
man  ran  up  to  me,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  said,  **  Did 
you  hear  a  shot  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Do  you  see  anything  ?"  **  No, 
sir."  The  inquirer  disappeared  again.  What  was  it  ?  Per- 
haps some  one  fell  in  the  mountains,  in  his  blood.  The  walks 
may  be  quite  dramatic  here.  One  is  always  surrounded  by 
apprehensions  of  death,  and  nature  herself  is  here  invested  with 
a  melancholy  beauty. 
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CHAPTER  I.  . 


FROM   AJACCIO  TO   THE   VALLEY   OF   ORNANO. 


The  road  from  Ajaccio  to  Sartene  passes  throagh  an  iDter- 
estiog  country,  diversified  by  the  most  beautiful  views.  For 
some  distance  it  mns  along  the  galf,  crosses  the  Gravone  river, 
which  empties  into  the  gulf,  and  then  descends  into  the  valley 
of  Prunelli.  The  view  of  the  great  gulf  is  magnificent  on  all 
sides,  and  it  is  presented  in  constantly  changing  vistas,  from 
the  spiral  windings  of  the  road  as  it  ascends  the  mountain. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Prunelli,  stands  the  solitary  tower  of 
Capitello,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Napoleon. 

There  are  but  few  villages  here,  and  the  principal  of  them 
are  Fontanaccio,  Serrola  and  Cavro.  The  latter  is  an  isolated 
spot,  in  a  wild,  romantic,  mountain  region,  rich  in  granite  and 
porphyry,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  luxuriant  vineyards. 
Ten  minutes  journey  into  the  mountains,  brings  the  traveller  to 
the  rocky  ground,  where  Sampiero  was  treacherously  assassi- 
nated. The  Ornanos  had  wisely  selected  the  spot  for  their 
murderous  designs.  It  is  encircled  by  high  rocks,  between 
which  a  wooden  bridge  winds  down  into  the  hollow,  through 
which  rushes  a  mountain  stream,  while  a  thick  growth  of  oaks, 
olives,  and  wild  bushes,  invests  the  place  with  a  tragical  and 
gloomy  character.     On  a  rock  in  the  vicinity  are  yet  to  be  seen 
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the  rains  of  the  castle  Gialio,  where  Sampiero  passed  the  night 
before  his  murder.  I  in  vain  looked  for  anj  monament  to  re- 
mind the  stranger  that  here  fell  the  bravest  of  all  the  Corsi- 
cans. 

On  the  edge  of  this  gloomj  ravine  of  murder,  I,  however, 
found  a  group  of  living  statues  of  Sampiero — peasants, 
with  their  Phrygian  libertj  caps  drawn  over  their  brows,  chat- 
ting in  the  sunshine.  I  went  up  to  them,  and  we  spoke  of  the 
old  hero.  The  people  have  given  him  the  most  honourable 
designation  that  a  son  of  the  people  can  bear,  for  he  is  called 
nothing  else  but  Sampiero  the  Corsican.  In  this  epithet  his 
countrymen  have  pronounced  their  judgment,  that  Sampiero  is 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  Corsican  popular  character, 
for  all  its  traits  were  combined  in  his  person — savage  courage, 
indomitable  resolution,  love  of  liberty  and  country,  a  clear 
understanding,  poverty,  volcanic  passion  and  vindictiveness ; 
for,  like  Othello  the  Moor,  he  strangled  his  wife.  In  order 
that,  in  the  history  of  Sampiero,  nothing  should  be  wanting  of 
the  bloody  characteristics  that  make  the  Corsican  history  of  the 
present  day  so  psychologically  curious,  he  himself  fell  a  victim 
to  the  blood  vengeance. 

Of  Sampiero's  sons,  we  have  seen  the  eldest  continue  the 
war  against  Genoa  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  until  he 
emigrated  from  the  island.  In  1570,  Catharine  de  Medicis  ap- 
pointed him  colonel  of  the  Corsican  regiment,  which  she  had 
taken  into  her  service.  He  distinguished  himself  in  battles 
and  sieges  under  Charles  YII.  and  Henry  III.  After  the 
assassination  of  the  latter  king,  in  whose  name  he  governed  the 
province  of  Dauphine,  the  League  endeavoured  to  attract  the 
influential  Corsican  to  their  side ;  but  Alfonso  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  Henry  lY.,  and  became  one  of  his  most 
powerful  supporters.  The  king  appointed  him  marshal  of 
France,  and  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  his  friendship.  In  a 
letter  to  Alfonso,  Henry  writes : — "  My  cousin,  through  the 
despatches  from  M.  de  Tour,  I  have  received  the  first  infor- 
mation of  your  successful  achievements  in  my  city  of  Rome. 
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God  has  gracioasly  baffled  all  the  eyil  designs  of  mj  enemies, 
and,  next  to  him,  I  know  that  I  am  the  most  indebted  to  yon, 
who  have  acted  with  all  the  discretion  and  valonr  that  I  conld 
have  desired.  May  yon  continue  to  act  with  the  same  good 
fortnne."  In  1594,  Alfonso  subjected  Lyons,  Yienne,  and 
many  towns  of  Provence  and  Danphine  to  his  royal  master. 
He  was  the  terror  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  addition  to  a  repu- 
tation of  consummate  ability  as  a  commander,  he  enjoyed  that 
also  of  an  eminently  just  and  humane  man.  Alfonso  relieved 
many  of  the  cities  of  France  from  the  afflictions  of  war  and 
the  plague,  out  of  his  own  resources.  He  died  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  in  1610,  at  Paris.  He  is  buried  in  the  church 
of  la  Merci,  in  Bordeaux.  He  had  several  children  from  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Ponteveze,  lord  of  Flassan, 
one  of  whom  also  attained  the  dignity  of  marshal  of  France. 
In  the  time  of  Richelieu  he  fell  a  victim  to  court  intrigues, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  from  poison, 
as  it  is  said,  in  1626.  In  1670,  the  branch  of  the  Sampi- 
eros  who  had  passed  over  to  France  with  Alfonso,  became 
extinct. 

His  second  son,  Francesco  d'Ornano,  came  to  a  bloody  end 
like  his  father.  He  was  the  same  whom  the  unfortunate  mother, 
Yannina,  carried  with  her,  in  her  flight  from  Marseilles  to 
Oenoa,  and  who  was  with  her  when  she  was  slain  by  his  infuri- 
ated father.  Antonio  Francesco  lived,  as  his  brother,  at  the 
conrt  of  France.  Young  and  ardent,  he  desired  to  see  the 
world,  and  he  accompanied  the  ambassador  of  Henry  III.  to 
Rome.  At  a  game  of  cards,  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and 
a  French  gentleman  of  the  embassy,  M.  de  la  Roggia.  The 
impetuous  Corsican  offended  the  Frenchman  by  some  hasty 
words,  but  the  latter  concealed  his  vindictive  anger,  so  that 
the  young  Ornano's  suspicions  were  not  excited.  Soon  after, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  party  rode  together  to  the  coliseum. 
Ornano  remained  alone  with  his  servant,  after  his  Italian 
friends  had  left  him,  and  in  company  of  twelve  Frenchmen,  six 
on  foot  and  six  on  horseback.     M.  de  la  Roggia  politely  in- 
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vited  him  to  alight  from  his  horse  and  take  a  walk  into  the 
colisenm.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  but  he  had  no  sooner 
set  foot  on  the  ground  than  he  was  assailed  by  all  the  valiant 
Frenchmen,  both  those  on  foot  and  horseback.  Covered,  as 
he  was,  with  the  blood  of  his  wounds,  the  son  of  Sampiero 
nevertheless  defended  himself  with  great  courage.  Placing  his 
back  against  a  pillar  of  the  edifice,  he  fought  with  his  sword 
until  he  could  stand  no  longer.  His  mnrderers  left  him  Ijing 
there  in  his  blood,  and  disappeared.  He  was  carried  to  his 
house,  soon  after,  mortally  wounded,  and  died  there  on  the 
following  day,  in  1580.  He  left  no  children,  and  was  never 
married. 

I  visited  the  tomb  of  this  youngest  son  of  Sampiero  in  the 
church  of  San  Chrysogono,  in  Trastevere,  in  Kome,  where  he 
lies  buried  among  many  of  his  distinguished  countrymen ;  for 
this  church  was  appropriated  to  the  Corsicans,  in  old  times,  as  a 
great  many  fugitives  from  the  island  had  settled  in  Ostia  and 
in  the  Tiber  Borgo.  Antonio  Francesco  d'Omano  must  have 
been  the  very  image  of  his  father,  and  it  was  said  that  he  in- 
herited his  dauntlessness,  as  well  as  his  form  and  features.  The 
former  was  as  much  honoured  in  Sampiero,  as  it  was  by  the 
Romans  in  Fabricius.  As  Pyrrhus  endeavoured  to  fVighten 
that  general  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  elephant,  Sultan 
Soliman  attempted  something  of  the  same  kind  with  Sampiero. 
According  to  tradition,  the  grand  signor,  one  day,  wished  to 
prove  if  the  insensibility  to  fear  of  Sampiero,  was  as  great  as 
it  was  reputed  to  be.  When'  his  guest  was  one  day  sitting  at 
dinner,  he  caused  a  two  pound  cannon  to  be  fired  off  under  the 
table,  at  the  very  moment  he  was  raising  a  goblet  to  his  lips. 
All  eyes  were  turned  on  Sampiero,  but  he  moved  not  a  feature, 
and  the  occurrence  made  no  more  impression  on  him,  than  the 
crash  of  a  cup,  which  a  slave  let  fall  from  his  hand. 

Farther  to  the  north,  lies  the  great  canton  of  Bastelica, 
which  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains  from  the  canton  of 
Zicano.  This  rugged  mountain  land,  walled  in  by  mighty 
masses  of  granite,  and  intersected  by  wild  valleys,  shaded  by 
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gnarled  oaks,  and  encircled  by  snow-capped  sommils,  is  tbe 
native  coantrj  of  Sampiero.  In  Bastelica,  or  rather  in  the 
little  Tillage  of  Dominicaccia,  is  jet  shown  the  gloomy  dark 
house  in  which  he  was  bom ;  his  residence  was  torn  down  by 
the  Oeuoese  ander  Stephen  Doria.  The  popular  imaginatioB 
has  consecrated  many  spots  of  this  region  to  the  memory  of  the 
favoarite  hero  of  Corsica.  At  one  place,  yon  are  called  to 
look  at  a  footprint  of  Sampiero  in  the  rocks,  at  another,  aa 
impression  of  his  gun,  and  then  again  a  cave  which  he  fire- 
quented,  or  an  oak  under  which  he  reposed.  All  the  people 
of  the  valley  of  the  Prunelli  are  distinguished  by  their  strong 
figures  and  martial  physiognomy ;  most  of  them  are  shepherds, 
rough  men,  with  the  iron  manners  and  customs  of  their  ances- 
tors, entirely  unchanged  by  modem  civilization.  The  people 
of  Bastelica  and  of  Morosaglia,  are  considered  the  strongest  of 
the  Corsicans,  and  their  consideration  is  increased  from  the 
fact,  that  Sampiero  and  Paoli  sprang  Arom  among  them,  and 
without  ancestral  influence,  became  the  great  men  of  their 
times. 

The  mountain  comb  of  San  Georgio  divides  the  Pranelli 
from  the  great  valley  of  Taravo;  as  soon  as  this  ridge,  the 
Bocca,  is  passed,  the  two  beautiful  mountain  valleys  of  Istria 
and  Ornano  appear  in  sight,  with  their  numerous  villages  and 
grain  fields  and  fruit  orchards,  with  the  Taravo  rashing  along 
its  bottom.  I  have  in  vain  sought  to  recall  any  part  of  Italy 
which  can  compare  in  beauty  with  the  mountain  valleys  of 
Corsica.  The  Appenine  region  bears  the  nearest  resemblance 
to  them.  But  the  mountain  valleys  of  this  island  appear  to  me 
more  picturesque  from  their  chestnut  forests,  their  brown  walls 
of  rock,  their  foaming  torrents,  their  dark,  scattered  villages, 
the  effect  of  which  scenery  is  incomparably  beautiful,  when  the 
prospect  is  closed  by  a  distant  view  of  the  sea. 

In  these  mountains  dwelt  the  old  noble  races  of  the  Istrias 
and  Ornanos,  who,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country, 
were  descended  from  tlie  Hugo  Colonna,  of  whom  I  made  men- 
tion in  the  history  of  Corsica.     Many  a  tower,  and  rained  cas- 
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tie,  jet  recalls  sad  tales  of  their  stormy  annals.    The  chief 
cantons  of  this  region  are  S.  Maria  and  S.  Pietro. 

Santa  Maria  d'Omano  was  the  residence  of  the  Ornanos ; 
the  original  name  of  this  canton  is  now  changed  to  Santa 
Maria.  The  country  around  is  exceedingly  beautifnl,  with  its 
green  hills,  cattle  pastures,  and  olive  groves.  This  was  the 
native  land  of  the  fair  Yannina,  and  there  stands  the  high, 
tower-like  house,  which  belonged  to  her,  picturesquely  situated 
on  one  of  the  heights  that  dominates  the  valley.  Near  at  hand, 
are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  Sampiero,  in 
1554,  and  a  chapel  where  he  heard  mass.  They  say  that  he 
contented  himself  with  hearing  the  holy  service  from  his  castle 
window. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FROM   ORNANO   TO   SARTENE. 


The  Taravo  marks  the  limits  between  the  provinces  of 
Ajaccio  and  Sartene,  the  southernmost  of  the  Corsican  ar- 
rondissements.  Just  at  its  month,  lie  the  pretty  cantons  of 
Petreto  and  Bicchisano,  which  extend  along  the  Taravo  to  the 
gulf  of  Yalinco.  The  landscape  views  of  this  region,  and  of 
the  waters  of  the  gulf,  lying  far  beneath,  are  regarded  by  the 
Corsicans  themselves,  as  among  the  grandest  of  their  picturesque 
island.  The  ruins  of  the  castles  of  the  lords  of  Istria,  are  to 
be  seen  scattered  over  this  canton,  but  in  such  a  state  of  decay, 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  rocks  on  which  they 
were  built. 

On  a  mountain  above  Sollarco,  are  the  crumbling  walls  of  a 
castle  of  the  Vincentello  d^Istria,  mentioned  in  our  history, 
buried  deep  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  beneath  a  mass  of 
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creeping  plants.  With  this  castle  is  connected  one  of  the  wild 
traditions  of  the  darkest  epoch  of  the  middle  ages.  There 
formerly  stood  here  another  castle,  in  which  dwelt  the  beaatifol 
lady  Savilia.  She  once  enticed  the  powerful  Gindice  d'Istris 
to  her  castle,  by  the  promise  of  her  hand.  When  he  came,  she 
cast  him  into  the  dungeon  of  the  tower.  But  every  morning 
she  descended  to  the  prison,  before  the  grating  of  which,  ex- 
hibiting herself  to  the  eyes  of  Istria,  she  would  address  him  in 
these  scornful  words :  "  Look  at  me,  is  tibis  fhir  body  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  such  a  hideous  man  as  you  ?"  Thus  she  acted 
for  a  long  time,  until  Istria  succeeded  in  escaping.  Burning 
with  vengeance,  he  immediately  marched  with  his  vassals  to  the 
castle  of  Savilia,  which  he  stormed  and  le?elled  to  the  earth  ; 
the  fair  Savilia,  however,  he  placed  in  a  hut  on  a  crossway, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  indignities  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected, she  expired  on  the  third  day.  He  afterwards  built  on 
the  same  spot,  the  castle  which  now  lies  in  ruins.  The  Colon- 
nas  yet  exist  in  Corsica,  and  are  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
numerous  of  the  noble  families  of  Europe,  over  which  they  are 
extensively  dispersed. 

The  next  canton,  Olmeto,  was  a  fend  of  the  powerful  Istrias, 
Towering  mountains  surround  the  chief  place,  Olmeto,  on  one 
side ;  at  the  feet  of  which,  on  the  other  side,  lies  a  charmingly 
tranquil  olive  valley,  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Valinco.  Here,  on  a  steep  mountain,  are  shown  the  ruins  of 
a  castle,  once  the  stronghold  of  Arrigo  della  Rocca.  Sublime 
is  the  view  from  Olmeto  into  the  valley,  and  over  the  soft, 
brown  and  silent  shores  of  the  gulf  Its  extremity,  on  the 
north,  is  called  Cape  Porto  Polio,  and  on  the  south,  Cape 
Campo  Moro.  The  name  of  the  "  Moorish  camp,**  which  is 
bestowed  on  the  cape,  an  adjacent  village,  and  a  dependent 
watch  tower,  recall  to  memory  the  Saracens,  who  so  often 
made  a  landing  there.  From  the  Saracenic  conquest,  by  the 
wondrous  Moorish  king,  Lanza  Ancisa,  down  to  the  present 
day,  Corsica  has  preserved  her  coat  of  arms  of  a  Moor's  head, 
with  the  diadem.     Moorish  brown  is  all  the  coast  land,  and  of 
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an  indescribably  fescinating  summer  stillnese.  When  I  reached 
the  little  port  of  Propriano,  on  the  gulf,  I  was  struck  with  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  solemn  qui- 
etude and  isolation  from  the  world,  with  which  I  had  been  so 
often  impressed  in  this  lonely  and  secluded  island.  But  I  met 
many  fresh,  vigorous,  black-haired  men  on  the  strand,  with 
double-barrelled  guns  on  their  shoulders,  as  if  in  expectation 
'  of  being  called  on  at  every  moment  to  repel  a  Saracen  invasion. 
The  sight  of  these  earnest  martial  figures,  and  the  melancholy 
wildness  of  the  sea-coast,  carried  my  imagination  back  to  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Saracens,  and  recalled  an  old  Spanish 
romance,  composed  on  Dragut  the  corsair,  so  well  known  in 
Corsican  history. 


DBAOUT  BEFORE  TABIFA. 

FoU  in  view  of  Tarifs's  shore, 

Ko  farther  than  a  mile  or  two, 

Master  Drognt,  the  corsair  hold, 

Who  plund'ring  roam'd  o'er  sea  and  landy 

The  eniislng  Christian  fleet  espied. 

Five  sail  strong,  from  Malta  eoming. 

At  this  fearful  sight  alarmed. 

Load  and  clear  to  his  crew  he  cried : 

Al  arma  I  al  arma  I  at  arwM  / 

OUrral  eierral  eierrat 

Que  el  enemigoviene  a  damoe  guerra. 

Master  Dragut,  the  corsair  hold, 

A  cannon  to  he  fired,  ordered, 

As  a  signal  gun  of  danger 

To  those  in  search  of  wood  and  water. 

The  Christians  answered  hack  again. 

From  the  strand  and  fh>m  the  gaUejs, 

And  firom  the  harhour  resounded 

The  alarum  of  the  ringing  heUs: 

Al  artna  !  al  arma  !  al  anna  1 

Cierral  cierra!  eierraf 

Que  el  enemigo  viene  a  damoe  guerrtL 
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The  hopeless  ChristUn  esptlTe  slaTe, 
So  long  to  mute  despair  resigns^ 
Ceases  at  that  booming  sound  to  weep. 
And  fondly  dreams  of  libertj. 
Instantly  to  council  summons 
The  corsair  his  braye  captains  all. 
To  determine  which  the  wiser  ooursey 
To  wait,  or  hoist  sail  and  away. 
Al  arma  !  al  arma  I  tU  ttrma  I 
Cierral  cxtrra!  eterral 
Que  el  enemtgo  mene  a  damoe  gutrrum 

With  one  Toioe  they  all  exclaimed : 

**  Wait  1    Wait !    Onward  let  them  eomt ; 

For  on  the  broad  and  open  sea 

Glorious  will  be  our  Tiotory." 

Then  cried  Dragut,  in  thunder  tones : 

**  On  ye  scurry  dogs  to  the  fight ! 

Cannoneers  to  your  posts  repair, 

To  tho  mussle  charge  and  fiercely  fire 

Al  arma  I  cU  arma  I  al  arma  1 

Cierra  !  eierra  I  exerra  ! 

Que  el  enemigo  viene  a  damoe  guerra. 

The  refrain  of  this  song  in  English  means :  "  To  arms  !  to 
arms  I  to  arms !  Danger  I  Danger  I  for  the  enemy  approaches 
to  battle." 

On  the  12th  of  Jane,  1564,  Sampiero  landed  in  the  Golf  of 
Valinco — another  feature  in  its  martial  history. 

The  conntry  rises  inland  into  wild  mountains,  whose  sides 
are  strewn  with  gray  masses  of  splendid  rock.  Stones,  bashes, 
the  naked  sand  of  the  shore,  and  a  swamp,  gire  a  dreary 
aspect  to  this  tract.  Here  grow  the  evergreen  oak  and  the 
cork  tree  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  ragged  soil  produces 
com  and  luxuriant  clusters  of  grapes.  I  at  length  saw  Sar- 
tene  lying  before  me — ^gloomily  secluded  within  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  CITY  OF  8ARTENE. 


The  citj  of  Sartene  has  only  three  thousand  eight  handred 
and  ninety  inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  which,  in  its  eight  cantons,  contains  a  population  of  about 
twenty-nine  thousand  three  hundred.  Sartene  had  a  much 
more  rude  and  less  striking  appearance  than  even  Calvi  and 
the  little  Isola  Kossa.  All  the  houses,  to  the  tower  of  the 
cathedra],  are  built  of  brown  granite  stones,  cemented  with 
clay.  Many  of  the  houses  look  as  miserable  as  capanne  ;  and 
some  of  the  streets  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  are  so  nar- 
row as  hardly  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  two  persons  abreast. 
The  arched  doors  in  the  centre  of  the  front  wall  are  reached  by- 
a  steep  and  high  flight  of  steps.  In  the  quarter  of  St.  Anna, 
however,  there  are  some  neat  houses,  belonging  to  the  rich, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  dark  stone  of  which  they  are  constructed, 
look  well  enough.  They  all  have  an  original  and  very  pic- 
turesque appearance,  from  their  obtuse,  angular,  Italian  roofs, 
which  project  over  the  walls ;  and  from  their  many  chimneys, 
of  the  Italian  style,  rising  like  obelisks,  sharp  little  towers,  or 
columns  with  capitals.  This  kind  of  a  roof  gives  great  beauty 
to  a  house ;  and  the  more  so,  if  it  be  built  in  a  regular  manner 
of  hewn  stone. 

The  sound  of  the  name  Sartene  suggests  Sardinia  or  Sara- 
cens, but  no  one  could  inform  me  whence  it  was  derived.  In 
old  times,  it  was  called  the  place  Sartino,  and  tradition  relates 
that  it  was  famed  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  were  much  re- 
sorted to.  Many  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  miserable  ham- 
let died  from  hunger,  because  the  guests  consumed  their  fruits ; 
so  they  filled  up  the  springs,  abandoned  their  houses,  and 
removed  farther  up  into  the  mountains. 
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Sartene  suffered  terribly  from  the  Saracens,  who,  after  re- 
peated attacks,  took  the  city  by  storm  ia  1583,  and,  in  one  day, 
carried  off  four  hundred  persons  into  captivity,  a  third  of  the 
then  existing  population.  The  inhabitants  afterwards  sur- 
rounded the  city  with  strong  walls. 

As  I  looked  on  the  people  in  the  quiet  market-place,  peace- 
fully gossiping  under  the  great  elm  trees,  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  such  fearful  passions  dwell  within  their  breasts,  as  have 
frequently  manifested  themselves  here.  In  1815,  the  town  wac 
divided  into  two  parties,  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Bocca  Sorra,  and  Ortoli  families ;  the  latter  reside  in  the  St. 
Anna  quarter,  while  their  poor  friends  dwell  in  the  suburb. 
Both  factions  fortified  themselves,  barred  up  their  houses,  closed 
their  windows,  made  sallies  against  each  other,  shooting  and 
stabbing  with  the  greatest  fury.  The  Bocca  Serras  were  the 
Whites,  or  the  Bourbonists,  and  the  Ortolis,  the  Beds,  or 
Liberals ;  the  two  parties  mutually  forbade  each  other  entrance 
into  their  respective  quarters  of  the  town,  but  the  Ortolis  dis- 
regarding the  prohibition,  one  day  marched  with  their  banners 
to  St.  Anna.  The  Bocca  Serras  immediately  fired  from  their 
houses,  killed  three  men  and  wounded  others.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  bloody  battle.  On  the  following  day,  several  hun- 
dred mountaineers  came  into  the  town  with  their  guns,  and  be- 
sieged the  St.  Anna  quarter.  The  government  sent  a  military 
force,  but  notwithstanding  the  apparently  pacifying  effect  of 
its  intervention,  the  parties  continued  to  wage  hostilities,  and 
many  fell  on  both  sides.  The  division  endures  to  the  present 
day,  although  the  Bocca  Serras  and  the  Ortolis,  after  an  enmity 
of  thirty- three  years,  at  the  celebration  of  the  election  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  presidency,  for  the  first  time  approached  each 
other  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  allowed  their  children  to 
dance  together. 

These  inextinguishable  family  feuds  in  Corsica,  present  the 
same  picture  as  that  afforded  by  the  cities  of  Milan,  Florence, 
Bologna,  Yerona  and  Padua,  in  past  times.  The  Italian  middle 
ages  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  Corsica,  with  the  same 
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tamalts  which  Dino  Compagni  has  so  yindlj  represented  in 
his  Florentine  chronicle,  and  the  civil  war  which  Dante  so 
forcibly  depicts.  Bnt  these  family  wars  in  Corsica  are  fkr  more 
terrible,  as  they  often  arise  in  towns  of  a  less  population  than 
one  thousand,  and  whose  inhabitants  are  bound  to  each  other 
by  ties  of  blood  and  hospitality. 
I  To-day  the  people  of  Sartene  have  tocended  on  the  market- 

place where  a  wondrous  scaffold  has  been  erected  fbr  the  exhibi- 
tion of  fire-works  on  the  baptismal  day  of  Napoleon,  the  15th 
of  August.  The  festival  will  probably  rekindle  the  strife,  and 
these  dark  houses,  in  a  few  days,  may  be  converted  into  as 
many  little  fortresses.  Here  politics  gave  rise  to  civil  war,  else- 
where it  is  provoked  by  the  slightest  circumstances.  For  a 
dead  goat,  sixteen  men  once  died,  and  a  whole  canton  rose  in 
arms.  A  young  man  cast  a  piece  of  bread  to  his  dog,  at  which 
the  dog  of  another  person  snapped ;  from  this  cause  arose  a  war 
between  two  communes,  resulting  in  numerous  deaUis  on  both 
sides.  The  communal  elections,  as  well  as  the  public  festivals 
and  dances,  frequently  give  cause  for  these  bloody  scenes; 
Their  origin  is  sometimes  very  ridiculous.  In  1832,  a  dead 
ass  produced  a  sanguinary  war  between  two  villages.  In  the 
holy  Easter  week,  a  procession  which  was  proceeding  to  a 
chapel,  encountered  by  the  way  a  dead  ass.  The  sacristan  at 
this  sight  was  horror-struck,  and  began  to  utter  curses  against 
the  person  who,  by  throwing  the  animal  in  the  road,  had  shown 
disrespect  to  the  procession.  A  quarrel  immediately  arose  be- 
tween the  X)eople  of  Lucciana,  and  those  of  Borgo,  to  which 
community  the  ass  belonged ;  in  an  instant  they  seized  their 
arms,  and  exchanged  shots,  and  the  holy  procession  soon 
changed  into  a  battle.  One  village  now  turned  the  ass  on  the 
territory  of  the  other,  then  it  was  dragged  from  Borgo  to 
Lucciana,  and  from  Lucciana  to  Borgo,  amid  continued  volleys 
of  gunshot,  and  hostile  outcries. 

So  once  fought  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks  over  the  dead 
body  of  Patroclus.  The  people  of  Borgo  once  dragged  the 
dead  ass  to  the  church  of  Lucciana,  before  the  door  of  which 
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thej  threw  it  down,  but  they  of  Lnctiana  took  it  Dp  again,  and 
after  having  slorineiJ  Borgo,  they  empaled  it  ou  the  bell-tower, 
At  last  the  Podttta  look  the  corpu*  delicti,  which  bad  occa- 
sioned all  this  nproar,  and  to  relieve  it  from  any  further  wander- 
ings, cansett  it  to  be  decently  interred.  The  poet  Viale  wrote 
a  cotnic  epic  on  this  dead  ass  ""  ~  ''le  maniier  of  the  Setchia 
Bapila. 

X  dctBchmeot  of  ten  genda:  etalioDed  in  Sartene,  and 

the  eame  aumbcr  is  assigned  ti  canton  town,  or  to  ench 

towns  6&  are  in  an  nnqiiict  coi  The  commanding  officer 

was  an  Alsacian,  who  had  Dty-two  years  in  Corsica, 

and  who   appeared  dclighti  i  nneipectedly  meeting   a 

fellow-coon trj-mun,    Wbcne^  t  an  Alsarian  or  Lotiirin- 

gtan — the  latter  speak  a  corrupt  Uerman — I  feel  a  historical 
pain  for  these  lost  brethren  of  the  German  family.  For  it  is 
ever  a  source  of  lasting  regret  with  ns  to  know  that  a  piece  of 
noble  Oerman  territory  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
ofBcer  complained  mnch  of  his  perllons  service,  and  the  petty 
warfare  against  the  bandits.  He  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  dis- 
tance the  lofty  mountain  Incndine  :  "  There,"  said  he,  "  wan- 
ders a  bandit  whom  we  hunt  like  a  muEFrone.  FFleen  hundred 
francs  are  offered  for  his  head,  bnt  he  is  difficult  to  take.  Some 
days  ago  we  took  twenty-nine  men  prisoners,  who  supplied  the 
bandit  with  profisions,  and  we  have  locked  them  up  here  in  the 
barracks." 

"What  will  be  their  punishment  ?" 

"  If  the  offence  be  proven  against  them,  a  years  imprison- 
tnent.  Tbey  are  shepherds,  or  other  people  of  the  mountains, 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  bandit."  Poor  Corsica  I  nnder  such 
a  state  of  things,  what  will  become  of  thy  fields  and  thy  in- 
dustry F 

The  view  of  the  dark  mountain  lucndine,  and  the  thought  of 
the  wretched  bandit  hunting  its  rocks  and  forests,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  family  wars  of  Sartene  again  suggest  some 
reminiscences  of  the  inexhaustible  local  romance  of  the  blood 
vengeance.     Let  us  sit  down  here  on  a  rock,  with  the  gigantic 
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moantoins  and  the  galf  of  Yalinco  in  sight,  and  listen  to  a 
couple  of  stories  illustrative  of  the  island  fends  and  broils. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TWO  STORIES  OF  C0R8ICAN  LIFE. 
ORSO  PAOLO. 

On  one  occasion  the  people  of  the  village  of  Monte  d'Olmo 
were  celebrating  a  church  festival.  The  priests  already  stood  at 
the  altar,  and  a  part  of  the  community  were  assembled  in  the 
house  of  God  for  worship,  while  others  sat  on  the  little  church 
square,  talking  of  all  sorts  of  things.  Among  them  were  the 
Yincentis  and  Qrimaldis,  whose  families  from  a  very  remote 
period  had  been  at  enmity  with  one  another.  They  dared  not 
on  this  day  look  each  other  in  the  face,  because  the  sacred  fes- 
tival forbade  all  hostility. 

There  arose  a  question  whether  or  not  the  priests  ought 
to  wear  the  cowls  of  the  fraternity  during  the  procession. 

**  No,"  said  Orso  Paolo,  of  the  Vincenti  family,  "  they  ought 
not,  for  such  was  not  the  custom  of  our  ancestors." 

'*  Certainly  they  should,"  exclaimed  Rnggero,  of  the  Grimaldi 
family,  "  for  religious  usage  prescribes  it." 

And  thus  they  disputed  touching  the  wearing  or  not  wear- 
ing of  cowls.  On  the  church  square  there  was  as  great  an 
uproar  and  confusion  as  if  the  question  were  Genoa  or  not 
.Genoa.  One  after  another  gave  his  opinion;  some  mounted 
a  stone  to  give  more  force  to  the  expression  of  their  views, 
and  there  was  hissing  and  clapping  of  hands,  shouts  of  ap- 
plause and  derision,  after  a  Grimaldi  or  Yincenti  spoke  for  or 
against  cowls. 
38* 
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Scddenlj  some  one  was  injored,  and  immediatelj  toere  aroie 
a  cry  of  rage,  and  pistols  were  drawn  from  the  belts.  The 
Grimaldis  rushed  on  Orso  Paolo,  who  fired  on  his  assailants. 
In  the  affray,  Antonio,  Rnggero's  eldest  son,  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

The  service  of  the  holy  mass  in  the  church  was  suspended, 
and  men,  women  and  children,  with  the  priests  in  their  sacri- 
ficial robes,  crucifix  in  hand,  all  rushed  out. 

All  the  streets  of  the  village  of  Olmo  were  covered  with  fly- 
ing masses  of  fugitive  people  and  their  pursuers,  and  every- 
where were  heard  shouts  of  vengeance  and  gun  shots.  The 
Grimaldis  threatened  the  life  of  Orso  Paolo. 

Orso  had  bounded  off  like  a  stag  to  reach  the  macchia.  But 
his  pursuers  had  seen  him  running,  and  stimulated  to  a  winged 
speed  by  vengeance  they  intercepted  his  path,  and  endeavoured 
to  surround  him. 

He  saw  his  furious  enemies  rushing  to  him  from  all  sides, 
and  their  balls  whistled  like  a  tempest  about  his  ears.  He 
could  not  reach  the  thicket,  and  but  a  few  minutes  were  left  to 
him  to  adopt  a  resolution.  He  saw  no  avenue  of  escape  before 
him,  and  but  one  house  was  near  at  hand  in  the  mountains,  and 
that  was  the  habitation  of  his  deadly  enemy,  Ruggero. 

Orso  Paolo  saw  it,  and  he  immediately  rushed  into  the 
house,  and  bolted  the  doors.  He  had  his  arms  with  him  ;  his 
carchcra  was  full  of  cartouelies,  and  there  were  plenty  of  pro- 
visions in  the  house ;  he  could  maintain  himself  there  for  days. 
Not  a  human  being  was  left  in  the  building  but  Ruggero's 
second  son,  a  child  of  a  few  years  of  age,  who  lay  there  asleep.; 
all  the  other  occupants  had  gone  off  to  the  village,  and  Rng- 
gero's wife  was  engaged  in  nursing  the  wounded  Antonio. 

Orso  Paolo  had  scarcely  concealed  and  fortified  himself, 
when  Ruggero  appeared  with  all  his  Grimaldis :  he  thrust  his 
gun  barrel  through  the  opening  of  the  windows  at  them,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  any  one  who  should  approach  the  door. 
None  dared  to  advance. 

They  stood  in  a  rage  before  the  house,  uncertain  what  to 
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do.  Raggero  was  maddened  to  fnry,  becaase  bis  mortal  enemy 
bad  found  a  refage  in  his  house.  He  screamed  like  the  tiger 
who  sees  the  prey  which  be  cannot  reach. 

Thus  stood  the  infuriated  crowd  before  the  house,  and  the 
tumult  and  outcry  constantly  increased,  while  the  mournfnl 
wail  of  the  women  rose  loud  and  distinct  over  the  din,  as  they 
bore  the  mortally  wounded  Antonio  to  the  house  of  a  kinsman. 
At  the  sight  of  his  son,  the  fury  of  Ruggero  doubled  in  in- 
tensity, and  he  himself  rushed  into  a  house,  and  snatched  a 
firebrand  from  the  hearth,  to  cast  it  on  his  own  roof,  and  con- 
sume Orso  Paolo  and  his  son  together  in  the  flames.  As  he 
brandished  the  torch  in  bis  band,  and  called  to  the  others  to 
fire  his  roof,  bis  wife  threw  herself  before  him.  *'  Madman," 
she  exclaimed,  "our  child  is  in  the  house.  Will  you  burn 
your  own  offspring.  Antonio  lies  at  death's  door — and  there 
sleeps  Francesco  in  his  chamber — will  you  kill  your  last 
child  ?" 

"  Let  them  burn  up  together,"  shouted  Ruggero,  "  and  the 
world  with  them,  so  that  Orso  Paolo  does  not  escape." 

Shrieking  with  agony,  the  wife  prostrated  herself  at  the  feet 
of  her  husband,  clung  to  bis  knees,  and  would  not  leave  the 
place.  But  Ruggero  pushed  her  from  bim,  and  hurled  the 
brand  into  his  house. 

The  building  took  fire,  the  flames  shot  up,  and  the  sparks 
flew  off  with  the  wind.  The  mother  sank  down  lifeless  to  the 
earth.     They  carried  her  to  where  her  son  Antonio  lay. 

Ruggero  stood  before  the  burning  house,  which  the  Grim- 
aldis  had  surrounded,  in  order  that  Orso  Paolo  might  not 
escape  his  ball  when  he  should  spring  from  it  to  escape ;  with 
a  horrible  smile  he  gazed  on  the  flames,  as  they  shot  up  in  in- 
ToMng  columns,  and  when  the  beams  cracked,  he  cried  with 
exulting  vengeance,  and  with  a  savage  pain,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  they  fell  on  bis  own  heart. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  saw  a  figure  in  the 
flames,  but  it  was  perhaps  only  a  cloud  of  smoke,  or  a  quiver- 
ing column  of  fire— and  then  again  he  thought  bo  heard  the 
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weeping  Toice  of  a  child  within  the  red  mass.  AH  of  a  sod- 
den, the  roof  fell  in,  and  smoke  and  forked  flames  leaped  up 
from  the  crushed  fragments  to  the  sky. 

Kuggero,  who  stood  looking  on  the  spectacle,  with  anzions 
face,  and  strained  form,  his  hand  stretched  ont  to  the  house,  at 
this  sight,  fell  with  a  dumb  cry  to  the  ground.  He  was  carried 
into  the  house  alongside  of  his  son  Antonio.  When  he  re- 
covered his  senses,  he  at  first  did  not  understand  what  had  oc- 
curred, but  he  at  last  comprehended  the  extent  of  his  crime 
For  a  moment  he  was  struck  with  horror,  and  seemed  para- 
lyzed with  fear,  and  then  he  snatched  a  dagger  from  his  belt  to 
stab  himself  to  the  heart.  But  his  wife  and  friends  held  him 
by  the  arm,  and  snatched  the  weapon  from  his  grasp. 

What  had  become  of  Orso  Paolo,  and  what  of  Francesco  ? 

When  the  flames  reached  the  rafters,  Orso  endeayonred  to 
find  a  vault,  or  some  place  of  protection  against  the  fire.  As  he 
wandered  through  the  rooms,  he  heard  the  weeping  and  moan- 
ing of  a  child ;  he  rushed  into  the  chamber  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  and  there  he  saw  a  young  boy  lying  in  his  bed.  Bit- 
terly weeping,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  him,  and  called  the 
name  of  his  mother.  It  seemed  to  Orso,  as  if  the  base  fiend  urged 
him  from  the  flames  to  murder  the  innocent  child,  and  thus 
punish  the  inhumanity  of  his  enemy.  "  Are  not  the  children 
also  of  your  enemy  subject  to  the  blood  vengeance  ?  Strike, 
Orso,  and  annihilate  the  last  hope  of  the  house  of  Grimaldi." 

Orso  bent  over  the  child  with  a  horrid  look  of  vengeance. 
The  glow  of  the  flames  shed  a  purple  red  reflection,  like  blood, 
over  him  and  the  helpless  creature,  and  the  chamber.  He 
stooped  down  to  the  weeping  Francesco — and  he  suddenly 
snatched  him  up,  pressed  him  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  him  with 
a  frenzied  rapture.  Then  he  started  out  of  the  room  with  the 
boy  in  his  arms,  and  again  groped  about  the  burning  house  to 
seek  a  place  of  shelter  against  the  devouring  element 

When  the  timbers  of  the  house  fell  in,  the  muscle  horns  of 
the  Yincentis  were  sounded  before  the  village.  The  men  of 
Castel  d'Acqua,  all  friends  and  kinsmen  of  Orso  Paolo  at  the 
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news  of  hiB  sitoaUon,  had  mmrched  forwmrd  to  sare  him.  The 
Grimaldis  fled  from  their  position  to  the  house  where  were 
Bnggero,  his  wife  and  Antonio,  all  together. 

A  dreadful  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  a  loud  tri- 
mnphant  shout  was  heard  on  the  market  of  Olino,  and  the  oft 
repeated  cry  of,  "  EryiYa  Orso  Paolo !"  The  mother  of  An- 
tonio rushed  to  the  window,  and  uttered  a  scream  of  joj,  and 
then  made  her  way  out  of  the  door,  followed  by  Ruggero  and 
the  women. 

Orso  Paolo  now  came  through  the  shouting  multitude,  hold- 
ing Francesco  in  his  arms,  coyered  with  ashes,  begrimed  with 
smoke,  and  his  clothes  singed  frt>m  the  fire.  He  had  saved 
himself  and  the  boy  beneath  the  stone  staircase. 

Buggero's  wife  flew  to  Orso  Paolo,  and  embraced  him  and 
her  son  with  indescribable  joy. 

But  Bnggero  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  enemy,  and  while 
he  sobbingly  folded  his  arms  around  him,  he  called  on  God  and 
him  to  pardon  him. 

"  Stand  up  my  friend  Grimaldi,"  said  Orso  Paolo,  "  May 
God  forgive  us  this  day,  as  we  forgive  one  another,  and  here, 
before  the  people  of  Olmo,  let  us  swear  eternal  friendship." 

The  enemies  sank  in  each  other's  arms,  and  the  people  joy- 
fully shouted,  "Ewiva  Orso  Paolo  I" 

Not  long  after  Antonio  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  great 
was  the  joy  one  evening  in  the  village  of  Monte  d'Olmo,  when 
the  Grimaldis  and  Yincentis  celebrated  their  reconciliation  in 
a  festive  banquet  The  hpuses  were  all  adorned  with  the  olive 
branch  of  peace,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  evvivas,  the 
clinking  of  glasses,  salvos  of  joy,  and  the  merry  sounds  of  the 
fiddles  and  mandolines. 

DEZIO  DEZn. 

While  the  Genoese  yet  held  the  island  of  Corsica  in  their 
power,  the  villages  of  Serra  and  Serrale,  in  the  province  of 
Moriani,  became  involved  in  a  fierce  war  with  each  other.     The 
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families  of  the  Dezii,  in  Serra,  and  the  Yentnrini,  in  Serrale, 
profusely  shed  their  blood  in  mutual  combats. 

At  length,  tired  of  the  long  war  of  yengeance,  the  two  hos- 
tile families  had  solemnly  sworn  an  oath  of  reconciliation  before 
the  parolanti.  Whether  yon  hare  forgotten  or  not  who  the 
parolanti  are,  I  will  explain  their  character.  They  are  the 
mediators,  who  persuade  enemies  to  reconciliation,  and  to  the 
signing  of  a  written  and  sworn  pledge  of  peace,  before  them- 
selves, and  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  its  ob- 
servance, by  their  vigilance.  Whoever  violates  this  oath 
exposes  himself  to  the  contempt  of  God  and  man,  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  parolanti  falls  on  his  house,  his  fields,  and 
his  vineyard. 

Thus  had  the  Deziis  and  the  Yenturinis  sworn,  and  peace 
reigned  in  the  province  of  Moriani.  But,  as  the  evil  spirit 
cannot  rest,  and  continually  blows  the  ashes,  with  the  hope  of 
awaking  a  spark  of  ancient  vengeance  and  hatred,  so  it  hap- 
pened one  day  that  he  blew  into  the  cruel  heart  of  the  old 
Yenturini,  at  the  market  of  Serrale.  Nicoko  was  an  old  man, 
but  yet  young  in  strength  as  his  sons.  He  had  a  wicked  look, 
a  venomous  tongue,  and  a  cramp  in  the  hand  which  holds  the 
dagger.  He  met  at  the  market  the  young  Dezio  Dezii,  the 
pride  and  the  flower  of  the  house  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
handsome  and  pleasing  in  his  manners,  but  of  a  fiery  and 
irascible  temper. 

The  old  man  with  the  wicked  look  jeered  the  young  man 
with  a  stinging  word,  and  no  one  could  tell  how  it  happened, 
for  Dezio  had  given  no  provocation.  When  the  latter  heard 
the  expression,  his  heart  swelled  with  shame  and  anger,  but  he 
thought  of  the  parolanti,  the  peace,  and  the  gray  hairs  of 
Nicolao.  For  this  reason  he  curbed  his  feelings,  and,  without 
saying  a  word  in  reply,  he  left  the  village  of  Serrale. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  the  same  evening,  the  old  and 
young  men  met  one  another  in  the  field.  As  Dezio  saw  Nicolao 
coming  towards  him  without  arty  arms,  he  immediately  threw 
his  gun  down  by  a  tree,  that  the  evil  one  might  not  excite  him 
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man,  and  haoghtily  called  upon  him  for  the  reason  of  his 

affront. 

Nicolao  acomlollj  replied,  and,  as  they  grew  heated  in  dis- 
pute, he  seized  the  yoong  man  by  the  breast  and  gave  him  a 
blow  in  the  hce.  Dezio  tombled  back,  and  then,  springing 
after  his  gun,  in  a  moment  more  he  fired.  The  old  man  fell  to 
the  ground,  shot  through  the  heart. 

The  poor  Dezio  fled  as  before  the  parsait  of  the  a?enging 
angel,  and  from  rock  to  rock  he  bounded,  up  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Cinto,  where  he  hid  himself  in  a  cave. 

On  hearing  of  the  bloody  deed,  the  parolanti  hastened  to- 
gether. They  cried  woe  on  Dezio,  his  whole  race,  and  they  all 
proceeded  to  his  house.  They  found  his  young  wife  there ; 
they  told  lier  she  must  leave  the  house,  as  it  had  fkUen  under 
the  ban.  After  she  had  passed  out  of  the  door,  sighing  and 
weeping,  the  parolanti  set  the  house  on  fire  and  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  Then  went  they  to  the  chestnut  woods  and  olire  grore 
of  Dezio,  and  with  the  axe  they  barked  the  trunk  of  every 
tree,  as  a  sign  that  Dezio  had  broken  his  oath  and  shed  blood, 
and  that  the  curse  of  heaven  rested  on  him  and  his  j/roptrij ; 
and  this  did  they  after  the  holy  custom  of  their  (onUuben. 

The  kinsmen  of  Dezio  kept  quiet,  for  they  admiititd  tJk 
justice  of  the  proceedidgs  against  him;  but  huy^^w.,  %h^ 
son  of  Nicolao,  let  his  beard  grow,  as  a  sign  of  LU  luU^ti/ju 
to  avenge  his  father's  Uood.  He  took  np  hfi  gun  aip4  prf^ 
ceeded  to  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  Dezio ;  ar«d  as  b^  t^/tiUl 
not  find  him,  although  he  lay  in  wait  for  him  by  thy  uud  u\^ 
among  the  rocks,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  x\tt  G^^/^^^^ 
who  were  in  garrison  in  the  tower  of  Padnlella.  lie  did  m^ 
probably,  to  be  able  to  hunt  out  his  enemy  by  iWxr  aid. 

But  Dezio  lived  with  the  fox,  the  deer,  and  the  witd  if^/ai, 
and  wandered  about  in  the  wilderness,  bis  heart  opf/reu^l  with 
sadness  and  terror.  One  day  he  took  ftbip  with  K;me  U\tu*U 
and  sailed  to  Genoa,  where  he  entered  into  the  uenu*^  of  ilm 
republic. 
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After  many  weary  years  of  exile,  he  longed  agdn  to  see  his 
wife  and  native  country.  He  renounced  his  profession  of 
soldier,  and,  before  leaving  Genoa,  he  received  a  passport  to 
Corsica,  with  a  guarantee  of  secure  and  unmolested  existence 
there.  The  government  also  declared  its  intention  to  punish 
any  one  severely  who  should  do  him  harm. 

Dezio  hoped  that  the  anger  of  Luigione  had  been  appeased 
after  such  a  long  lapse  of  time.  He  went  back  to  his  village, 
found  his  wife  again,  and  kept  himself  quiet  in  his  house.  No 
one  knew  of  his  return,  for  he  did  not  show  himself,  and  only 
walked  about  in  the  woods,  or  in  solitary  places  where  he  was 
sure  of  meeting  nobody.  He  always  went  about  with  the  sha- 
dow of  old  Nicolao  before  his  eyes. 

So  passed  days  and  weeks,  and  of  Dezio  nothing  was  known 
or  said.  One  day  Luigione,  who  was  famous  as  a  hunter  in 
the  mountains,  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  dreamed  that  I  was  hunting 
a  fox  in  the  mountains,  so  I  will  go  to  the  chase  to-day,  and 
shall,  probably,  take  some  fine  game."  With  this  he  shoul- 
dered his  gun  and  set  off  for  the  mountains, 

A  red  fox  started  up  before  him ;  he  ran  into  the  thicket, 
and  Luigione  after  him.  The  place  was  a  perfect  solitude,  and 
as  gloomy  as  it  was  savage.  As  he  entered  the  bushes,  he  per- 
ceived a  small  shepherd  path,  which  twisted  about  like  a  laby- 
rinth, and  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilderness. 
Luigione  suddenly  came  to  a  halt.  Under  a  wild  olive  ^bush 
he  saw  a  man  lying  in  a  profound  sleep.  Near  him,  on  the 
grass,  lay  his  double-barrelled  gun  and  his  gourd.  His  face 
was  overshadowed  by  a  long  beard.  Luigione  stood  as  still  as 
a  statue,  and  only  his  eyes  feverishly  moved  in  their  orbs,  as 
they  devoured  with  their  gaze  the  sleeping  man.  The  blood, 
seething  hot,  overspread  his  cheeks,  and  then  a  deadly  paleness 
covered  them.  His  heart  beat  loud  enough  to  awaken  the  sleeper. 

One  step  forward,  and  another.  He  stared  in  the  face  of 
the  stranger.  Yes  !  It  was  Dezio,  the  murderer  of  his  father. 
Then  a  savage  smile  played  over  the  countenance  of  Luigione. 
He  drew  his  dagger  from  his  girdle. 


"  Gk>d  has  ^yen  yoa  into  mj  liaad,'^  be  Mvtteicd,  '*lkil  I 
shoald  kill  joa  to  daj.  Mr  fiither*s  blood  rests  apmi  yo«," 
and  he  raised  the  doable-edged  blade.  Bat  a  soddea  tboogbt 
iDterreaed  between  him  a^  the  sleeper,  and  sospeaded  the 
fall  of  the  dagger.  The  aagel  said  to  him,  *'  Laigioae,  viU 
joa  morder  a  man  in  his  de^  r* 

Lnigione  started  back.     Tbea  cried  be,  ia  a  tcirible  TCMce: 

"  Dezio  I  Deno !  stand  op  aad  ara  joarsdt"  The  deeper 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  grasped  alter  his  gon. 

"  I  could  hare  slain  joa  ia  joor  sleep,  bat  tiiat  wtiold  have 
been  the  act  of  a  Tillain.  Defimd  joarself  aov,  for  raj  frther^ 
blood  cries  for  rengeance.'' 

Dezio,  terror-strock,  looked  on  the  fearfol  man,  and  then  be 
threw  his  gnn  hr  into  the  bosh.  He  next  snatched  his  pistol 
and  dagger  from  his  belt  and  cast  them  awaj  fikewiae.  After 
this,  tearing  open  his  shirt  and  exposing  his  breast,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Fire,  Lnigione,  and  arenge  jonr  fiuher !  I  shall 
be  at  rest  in  raj  graTe.     Kill  me !" 

Lnigione  obsored  his  wretched  eneraj  with  astonishment, 
and,  for  a  while,  neither  spoke.  Then  Lnigione  tossed  his  gnn 
aside,  and  went  np  to  Dezio  and  gare  him  his  hand.  *'  God," 
said  he,  "  gare  joa  into  mj  hand,  that  I  raight  forgire  jon. 
Mj  Other's  blood  is  appeased.    Now  come  and  be  raj  gnest !" 

Thej  went  together  to  the  Tillage,  and  thej  remained  friends. 
And  when  Lnigione  had  a  chfld  bom  to  him  he  took  Dezio  as 
his  g^od&ther,  as  a  sacred  sign  that  thej  were  reconciled  before 
God.     And  this  did  he  after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors. 

Dezio  soon  became  tired  of  the  world,  and  he  took  the  cowL 
So  pore  and  holj  was  his  waj  of  life  that  he  liyed  to  a  good 
old  age,  beloTed  bj  all  men,  and  revered  hr  and  wide  through 
the  mountains  for  his  pietj  and  beneyolence. 

When  he  was  taken  bj  the  Lord,  the  people  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding yOlages  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  to  this  daj, 
in  the  parish  of  Moriani,  thej  are  accustomed  to  saj :  "  Dezio 
the  worldlj,  Dezio  the  murderer,  Dezio  the  bandit,  Dezio  the 
monk,  Dezio  the  priest,  Dezio  the  saint*' 
89 


CHAPTER  V. 


ENTIRONS    OF   8ABTKNS. 


Sartene  is  snrroanded  by  wild  moantains,  among  which,  to 
the  north,  rise  those  of  Incadine  and  Coscione.  The  latter  ig 
celebrated  for  its  pastures,  through  which  flow  the  fine  streams 
of  the  Bianca  and  Yiola.  The  shepherds  of  Qnenza  resort  to 
them  in  summer  with  their  herds,  in  winter  descending  to  the 
coast  of  Porto  Yecchio.  One  of  these  mountains,  near  Sar- 
tene, is  a  curiously  formed  rock,  of  the  figure  of  a  giant,  with 
his  head  lifted  up  to  the  clouds;  it  is  called  the  man  of 
Cogna.  In  the  territory  of  Sartene  are  also  to  be  seen  some 
remains  of  those  ancient  pagan  stones  which  are  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Celtic  countries.  They 
consist  of  columnar  masses,  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  are  called 
Stazzone.  Although  there  are  but  few  of  these  relics  of  the 
SabsBan  idolatrous  worship  left  in  Corsica,  yet  they  are  quite 
common  in  Sardinia. 

On  the  surrounding  mountains  are  many  ruins  of  castles  of 
the  valiant  Rinuccio  della  Rocca  and  Qiudice  della  Rocca. 
Their  feudal  territory  lay  around  Sartene.  The  canton  of 
Santa  Lucia  de  Tallano  contains  interesting  memorials  of  Ri- 
nuccio, in  the  old  and  dilapidated  Franciscan  cloister  founded 
by  him.  In  its  church  is  the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  Serena, 
with  a  reclining  marble  figure,  holding  a  rosary  in  her  hand, 
and  a  purse,  as  a  sign  of  her  generosity. 

In  the  rocks  of  St.  Lucia  is  found  the  curious  granite  pecu- 
liar to  Corsica,  called  orbicularis.  It  is  of  a  grayish  blue 
colour,  but  there  are  many  black  and  white  eyes  in  the  stone, 
which  come  to  the  surface  when  the  stone  is  cut.  When  pol- 
ished, this  precious  granite  becomes  extremely  beautiful,  and 
serves  for  exquisite  ornaments.     It  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
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iDg  natural  prodnctioDs  of  nature,  and  a  jewel  in  the  rich 
mineralogical  treasure-chamber  of  Corsica.  Hkis  remarkable 
and  beautifal  orbicular  granite  of  St  Lucia  de  Tallano  occu- 
pies a  place  among  the  other  rare  stones  that  decorate  the 
chapel  of  the  Medicis  in  Florence. 

To  the  north-east  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  yallej  of  Flumiccioli, 
the  old  famous  canton  of  LeTie  extends  to  the  little  gulf  of 
Yentileg^e.  It  is  covered  by  mountains  and  extensive  forests. 
Here  also  dwelt  old  noble  races,  among  which  was  the  family 
of  Peretti,  from  which  Napoleon,  the  friend  of  Sampiero, 
arose,  the  first  in  Corsican  history  who  bore  that  name,  but 
not  related  to  the  Bonapartes.  He  was  slain  in  a  battle  with 
the  Genoese. 

To  Levie  belongs  San  Gavino  de  Corbini,  a  place  of  some 
notoriety  in  the  history  of  the  island,  from  its  having  been  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Giovannilis,  those  old  communists  ^ho 
made  such  astonishing  progress  in  Corsica,  and  who  were  the 
predecessors  of  the  St.  Simonists  and  Mormons.  In  a  country 
yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  it  were,  and  where  the  natural 
equality  of  man  was  the  ruling  characteristic  of  the  people, 
and,  in  a  dark  period  of  universal  misery,  this  singular  sect 
quickly  took  root  and  flourished.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  old  chroniclers  of  Corsica  have  left  us  such  meagre  ac- 
counts of  it.  Its  appearance  seems  to  me  to  be  a  remarkable 
trait  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  Corsican  history,  and,  tran- 
sient as  it  was,  it  is  a  marked  line  in  the  national  features. 
Before  leaving  Sartene,  I  must  acknowledge  the  hospitality 
which  I  there  received.  My  friends  were  unwilling  to  let  me 
depart,  and  insisted  on  my  going  with  them  to  the  mountains 
to  hunt  the  wild  goat,  and  of  remaining  to  enjoy  myself  to 
my  heart's  content  in  their  gardens  of  fruit.  When  I  turned 
to  leave,  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  they  all  ac- 
companied me  to  some  distance,  and  one  of  them — he  was  a 
cousin  of  the  unfortunate  Yittoria  Malaspina — gave  me,  in 
parting,  a  letter.  When  I  opened  it,  I  found  these  words  writ- 
ten in  it — **  To  the  Signer  Fcrdinando.     If  you  should  ever 
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have  need  of  anything,  or  should  experience  anything  disa- 
greeable in  oar  land,  remember  that  yon  hare  a  friend  in  the 
city  of  Sartene — Alessandro  Casanova.'' 

I  carried  this  letter  about  me  as  a  talisman,  and  as  a  sign  of 
the  noble  Corsican  customs;  my  friend  of  Sartene  was  not 
content  to  assure  me  by  words  and  hand  pledges  of  his  hos- 
pitable protection,  but  he  must  also  certify  it  in  a  doenmentary 
form. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THE    CITY   OP    BONIFACIO. 


I  SET  ont  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  Sartene  for 
Bonifacio,  the  southernmost  town,  and  fortress  of  Corsica.  My 
journey  lay  oyer  a  desert  sea-shore,  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  and 
mountains.  On  the  whole  route,  I  met  with  no  Tillage,  and  I 
would  baye  suffered  severely  from  hunger  and  thirst,  had  not 
my  travelling  companions  carried  some  wine  and  bread  with 
them. 

We  passed  through  the  Ortoli  valley — everywhere  a  naked 
hill  country,  and  no  fruit.  The  olive  tree  ceases,  and  only 
cork  thickets  and  arbutus  cover  this  region.  Wo  approached 
the  entirely  desert  south-east  coast ;  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ortoli  is  a  solitary  station-house,  opposite  to  a  reef  of 
rocks  on  which  stands  the  tower  of  Roccapina.  A  curionsly 
formed  rock,  bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  a  colossal  crowned 
lion,  and  popularly  called  t7  leone  coranato^  rises  alongside  of 
It.  On  this  shore,  which  Genoa  first  occupied  when  it  wrested 
Corsica  from  the  Pisans,  this  gigantic  rock  appears  like  the 
arms  of  the  republic  itself. 

Prom  the  heights,  I  first  perceived,  not  very  far  to  seaward, 
the  coasts  and  mountains  of  Sardinia.     The  sight  of  a  strange 
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island,  suddenly  unfolding  itself  to  view,  displaying  in  one 
place  only  its  outlines,  and  in  another,  its  strongly  marked 
features,  awakens  pleasant  sensations  of  expectation,  longing 
and  doubt,  like  the  imaginary  fancies  of  childhood.  I  stood 
a  long  while  on  a  rocky  eminence,  in  the  strong  wind,  and  the 
noonday  heat,  anxiously  gazing  OTcr  the  sea,  to  the  twin-sister 
of  Corsica,  entirely  en?eloped  in  a  light  blue  veil,  whilst  the 
sea,  excited  by  the  north-west  wind,  broke  in  white  breakers 
against  its  bold  shores. 

After  a  repose  of  two  hours,  I  resumed  my  journey  along 
the  coast,  which  is  irregularly  broken  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
has  a  melancholy  aspect.  Small  rivers  glide  through  swamps 
into  the  sea,  which  is  overhung  by  cliffs,  crowned  by  old  gray 
watch-towers.  The  air  is  heavy  and  unwholesome.  On  the 
mountain  sides,  I  saw  two  little  hamlets,  but  they  contained  no 
population,  as  it  is  only  in  September  that  their  inhabitants 
descend  from  the  mountains. 

The  sea  here  forms  two  small  gulfs,  that  of  Figari  and  Yen- 
tilegne.  They  resemble  fiords,  and  their  shores  are  often  of  the 
most  grotesque  formation,  towering  up  like  rows  of  gray  obe- 
lisks. 

The  last  promontory  of  Corsica,  to  the  south-west.  Capo  di 
Feno,  presents  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  Bonifacio,  and  that 
southernmost  and  most  original  town  of  the  island,  snow- 
white  as  the  shore,  lying  high  on  the  rocks — a  striking  pros- 
pect, in  the  midst  of  the  wide  and  melancholy  waste. 

The  sea-coast  around  is  stony  and  bushy.  But  the  road, 
for  half  a  mile,  now  runs  between  olive  plantations  and  fruit 
gardens,  which  the  patient  industry  of  man  has  won  from  the 
chalky  earth.  The  district  of  Bonifacio  produces  a  luxuriant 
abundance  of  olives,  which  are  as  good  as  those  of  Balagna. 
The  road  descends  between  chalk  cliffs  to  the  marina  of  Boni- 
facio, which  extends  along  the  gulf.  The  city  can  only  be 
reached  on  foot  or  horseback,  for  yon  mast  clamber  up  the 
steep  rocks  by  a  broad  and  excavated  staircase ;  the  entrance 
to  the  city  leads  over  two  drawbridges,  and  through  a  couple 
3^ 
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of  old  gates.     The  whole  town  lies  within  the  fortress,  and  oti 
a  platform  of  rock. 

A  cheering  welcome  greets  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  through 
the  dark  old  gate,  for  on  one  of  its  towers  is  inscribed  the  great 
word  Lihertas.  I  often  read  it  on  the  towers  and  town  halls 
of  Italy,  and  a  most  lamentable  irony  it  is  on  the  present  On 
many  a  banner  has  this  inspiriting  term  been  displayed.  Bat 
here  it  sits  proudly  on  the  old  tower,  which  has  so  mnch  to 
tell  of  valorous  deeds  of  arms,  and  so  I  entered  the  city  with 
the  feeling  that  I  was  about  to  mingle  with  brave  and  free 
men ;  for  the  Bonifacians,  to  this  day,  enjoy  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  republican,  industrious  and  religions  of  the 
people  of  Corsica. 

The  situation  of  Bonifacio  is  very  singular.  By  ima^ning 
a  white  pyramid  of  rock,  on  the  sea-shore,  reversed,  with  its 
base  turned  upward,  and  crowned  by  the  city  and  its  towers, 
some  idea  may  be  had  of  this  Corsican  Gibraltar.  The  rock  in 
its  front,  is,  moreover,  deeply  hollowed  out,  and  seems  to  hang 
to  the  land.  It  is  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  open  sea,  and 
on  the  third  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  which  serves  at  the 
same  time  for  a  harbour,  fortress,  and  ditch,  and  which  is 
enclosed  by  steep,  inaccessible  mountains.  The  force  of  the 
waves  has  broken  the  surrounding  shore  into  the  most  eccen- 
tric forms.  From  beneath,  on  the  sea-side,  which,  in  some 
places,  is  so  narrow  as  to  leave  no  beach,  as  the  shore  rises  in 
a  sheer  wall  from  the  water's  edge,  the  sight  of  the  rocks 
excites  sensations  of  awe  and  fear.  As  I  gazed  on  the  waves 
beating  against  their  base,  and  flying  off  in  clouds  of  spray,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  tottered  and  were  about  to  fall,  a  decep- 
tion which  was  quite  natural,  as  their  foundations  in  various 
places  are  fractured,  and  small  pieces  were,  from  time  to  time, 
whirled  into  the  air  by  the  furious  sea.  When  I  saw  Bonifacio, 
I  readily  comprehended  the  failure  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  to 
take  it. 

It  contains  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  in- 
habitants ;  the  houses  of  Pisan  and  Greek  origin,  in  their  old 
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and  time-worn  appearance,  look  more  like  ruins  than  habita- 
tions. They  are,  in  general,  constructed  of  the  same  material 
as  the  rock ;  they  are  all  white,  as  well  as  the  walls  and  the 
stamped  towers.  It  would  be  difiGicult  for  me  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  city  itself,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  its 
labyrinth  of  narrow  streets,  constantly  swept  by  whirling  blasts 
of  chalk  dust,  from  which,  after  wandering  about  in  confused 
amazement  at  the  noyelty  and  gloom  of  the  place,  the  stranger 
raddenly  comes  into  the  open  air,  and  beholds  beneath  him 
the  sea,  and  high  above,  the  clear  sky.  The  beams  of  one 
house  are  often  joined  to  its  opposite  neighbour,  and  dark 
cross-passages  lead  from  one  narrow  street  to  another. 

The  wind  whistles,  and  the  waves  roar.  It  is  uncomfortable. 
Breadth  of  space,  always  so  grateful  to  the  feelings,  is  here 
wanting.  The  solitary  sentinel,  on  the  round  tower,  walks  up 
and  down,  in  a  whirlwind  of  chalk  dust.  In  vain  may  you  seek 
a  piazza,  to  get  among  a  cheerful  company  of  men,  for  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  want  of  room  not  permitting  any 
expansion  of  the  street.  The  want  of  breadth  has  caused  the 
houses  to  be  built  high ;  and,  as  they  have  no  depth,  their  stairs 
are  uncommonly  steep.  On  many  a  house,  I  yet  saw  the  arms 
of  Qenoa,  the  crowned  springing  lion,  holding  a  ring  in  his 
claw.  This  old  sign  awakens  proud  recollections,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  Doria,  which  here  survives,  for  there  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  Bonifacio,  a  Doria,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  writ- 
ten, d'Oria,  family.  The  Corsicans  bear  a  mortal  hatred  to 
Genoa,  which  I  discovered  whenever  I  spoke  with  them  of  the 
old  republic.  All  the  misery  which  the  island  has  suffered,  and 
even  its  moral  and  physical  rudeness,  is  ascribed  to  the  Ge- 
noese ;  but  the  Bonifacians  hold  Genoa  in  the  kindest  regard, 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  their  history. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  ancient  designation 
of  the  region  in  which  the  present  Bonifacio  lies.  Some  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  Syracusanus  Partus;  others*  the  city  Palloe, 
which  is  the  last  Antoninus  mentions  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
Corsican  stations.     Bonifacio  itself  was  founded  by  the  Tuscan 
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margraye,  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  we  know  that  he  bmh 
it  in  833,  after  a  sea  victory  over  the  Saracens,  as  a  bul- 
wark against  their  predatory  attacks  from  Spain,  Africa  and 
Sardinia,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  make  on  this  side 
of  the  island.  The  old  tower,  called  Torrione,  yet  remains  of 
the  fortifications  erected  by  the  margrave ;  and  with  three  other 
towers,  dominate  the  place.  They  are  all  combined  on  the  arms 
of  the  city.  The  city,  as  well  as  Uie  island,  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Pisans ;  but  the  Genoese  had  already  divested 
them  of  Bonifacio  in  1193.  They  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
great  generosity — gave  them  very  libera]  statutes,  and  soffered 
them  to  exist  as  a  republic  under  their  protectorate.  In 
the  red  book  of  Bonifacio  is  the  instrument  which  the  procu- 
rator of  Genoa,  Brancaleone  d'Oria,  February  11,  1321,  sub- 
scribed and  solemnly  swore  to  on  the  Bible.  Perfect  freedom 
of  trade  and  exemption  from  taxes  in  the  (Genoese  ports,  was 
conceded  by  that  document  to  the  BonifEM^iaus,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  self-government.  Their  magistrates,  called  anzidni, 
were  chosen  in  the  popular  assemblies;  and  the  Genoese 
podesta,  who  was  annually  sent  to  the  city  as  a  syndic  or  com- 
missary, was  charged  with  the  execution  of  their  enactments. 
No  tax  could  be  imposed  or  renewed  without  the  consent  of 
the  anziani ;  and  the  podesta  had  not  even  the  power  to  im- 
prison a  citizen  of  Bonifacio,  if  he  could  give  security,  whether 
he  was  a  murderer,  traitor,  or  thief.  Whenever  a  new  podesta 
came  to  Bonifacio,  he  could  not  enter  on  his  duties,  until  he 
had  sworn  on  the  evangelists  to  inviolably  respect  the  statutes 
and  treaties  of  the  city.  This  instrument  is  signed:  '* per 
Brancaleonem  de  Oria  et  per  Uinversitatem  Bonifaiii  in  pub- 
lico PariamentOf^^  by  Brancaleo  d'Oria  and  the  whole  com- 
munity of  Bonifacio  public  parliament.  This  sounds  bravely 
enough  for  a  little  place,  which,  at  that  time,  scarcely  num- 
bered one  thousand  inhabitants. 

Thus  wrested  this  gallant  people  from  the  ancient  lords  of 
the  island,  a  political  freedom  of  the  most  generous  character, 
which  they  inviolal)ly  preserved  for  centuries  afterwards. 
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The  Genoese  honoured  the  Bonifacians  in  every  manner. 
When  any  one  of  their  vessels  came  to  Genoa,  they  were 
accustomed  to  ask :  **  Are  yon  from  the  district  of  Bonifacio, 
or  from  the  city  itself?"  Hence  the  popular  expression  at  this 
day:  "He  is  a  Bonifacian  proper.''  Many  Genoese  nobles 
and  citizens  emigrated  from  their  magnificent  city  to  this  rock 
to  enjoy  these  coveted  liberties ;  and  Bonifacio  thus  became, 
in  its  speech,  customs  and  prejudices,  a  Genoese  colony,  of 
which  traces  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  old  armorial  shields,  and 
the  people  themselves. 

Genoa  kept  her  faith  unbroken  to  Bonifacio,  as  well  as  to 
Calvi.  Both  cities  have,  in  consequence,  quite  a  peculiar  his- 
torical character,  presenting  the  curious  spectacle,  as  it  were, 
in  this  terrible  sea  of  Corsican  hate,  of  two  small  islands,  which 
the  tyrannical  Genoa  cherished  with,  her  love.  This,  at  least, 
is  a  redeeming  trait  in  the  history  of  the  old  republic,  which, 
covered  with  sins  as  it  was,  was  a  great  state;  it  has  long 
since  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  vanished  from  the  page  of 
history. 

Murzolaccio,  a  Bonifacian,  in  1625,  wrote  the  history  of  his 
native  city,  which  was  published  in  Bologna,  and  is  now 
exceedingly  rare.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  find  it,  as 
the  history  of  this  city  is  to  me  one  of  great  interest.  But  I 
will  here,  after  Petrus  Cyrnoeus,  relate  the  memorable  siege  of 
the  city  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  :  for  the  heroism  displayed  by 
the  people  of  Bonifacio  on  that  occasion  is  as  worthy  of  being 
commemorated,  to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  as  that  of 
Numantia,  Carthage,  and  Saragossa,  in  modern  times. 
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cope  CaUcctoli,  GioTanni  Cicanesi,  aud  Filippo  Campo — and 
they  hewed  down  all  the  enemies  who  had  penetrated  into  the 
citj,  to  the  last  man.  And  then  thej  cast  fire  on  the  ships  in 
the  haiboor ;  and  so  was  the  king  driven  back  with  great  loss. 

For  three  entire  days  had  the  combat  endnred,  with  intermi- 
nable slaughter  and  conflagration.  Now,  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions  set  to  work  to  repair  the  walls,  and  to  close  np  the 
breaches  with  beams.  Bnt,  alas  I  the  floor  magazine  was 
bnmed.  Alfonso,  in  the  meanwhile,  threw  arrows  with  letters 
into  the  city,  promising  gold  to  all  who  would  desert  to  him. 
Two  alone  deserted,  Galliotto  Kostori,  a  Bonifacian,  and  Con- 
rado,  a  Genoese,  and  these  excited  the  hopes  of  the  king,  when 
they  told  him  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  arms  and 
proyisions  in  the  city.  So  the  king  took  possession  of  yet 
another  hill  close  to  the  city,  and  after  having  drawn  a  donble 
chain  across  the  harbotrr,  to  prevent  the  Bonifacians  fVom 
receiving  any  help  from  the  Genoese,  he  resolved  to  reduce  the 
place  by  a  long  siege.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  the  dogo, 
Thomas  Fregoso,  who  equipped  a  fleet  of  seven  ships.  The 
whole  October  through,  as  well  as  November  and  December 
there  was  snch  a  fearful  storm  on  the  sea,  that  they  could  not 
leave  the  harbour  of  Genoa.  The  Bonifacians  were  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  misery  by  the  bombards  and  the  projectile 
machines,  that  they  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
wood  near  San  Antonio,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  for 
shelter,  as  the  greater  part  of  their  houses  lay  in  ruins ;  the 
sentinels  only  were  left  at  their  posts. 

The  king,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  reinforced  with  supplies 
of  men  and  vessels  from  Spain ;  but  wishing  to  try  the  effect 
of  negotiation,  he  solemnly  assured  those  in  the  city,  that  he 
would  respect  their  laws  and  liberty,  on  condition  of  their  sur- 
render. The  Bonifacians  protracted  the  negotiation  with  the 
envoys,  and  as  they  had  a  miserable  and  famished  look,  the 
Aragonese  taunted  them  with  their  spare  diet,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer ;  tliere- 
upon  they  were  called  liars,  and  from  many  parts  of  the  walls 
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bread  was  thrown  down  on  the  enemy,  and  a  cheese  was  sent  to 
the  king  made  of  woman's  milk.  Now  the  king  caused  all  the 
storming  machines  to  advance  to  the  walls  with  the  Tessels, 
which,  bound  two  by  two,  carried  the  towers.  From  the 
heights  and  from  the  sea-side  the  storm  began  anew.  Against 
the  floating  armaments  the  Bonifacians  had,  at  several  places 
on  the  walls,  placed  machines,  which  cast  stones  of  immense 
weight  on  the  farthest  vessels,  and  on  the  nearer  ones  showers 
of  arrows  and  small  stones.  Although  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  iron  hail  of  the  bombards  and  arrows,  and  many  lay 
on  the  ground,  torn  to  pieces,  yet  they  held  out  with  wonderful 
bravery.  The  places  of  the  slain  were  immediately  supplied 
by  the  strong,  the  wounded  father  by  the  son,  and  the  brother 
by  the  brother ;  the  women  carried  stones  to  be  thrown  down, 
wine  and  bread,  and  took  away  the  wounded.  They  also 
armed  themselves  with  shields  and  lances,  and  supplied  the 
places  of  men  on  the  walls.  There  were  many  who  could  not 
carry  off  their  fallen  kinsmen,  until  the  enemy  were  driven 
back ;  the  besiegers  also  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  sword,  the 
scythe,  and  the  hooked  lance,  as  they  were  met  in  their  attempt 
to  scale  the  walls,  and  many  were  crushed  to  pieces,  as  they 
mounted  the  ramparts  with  ladders.  At  other  points,  torches, 
burning  pitch,  and  liquid  rosin  were  poured  so  fast  on  the 
enemy,  that  they  did  not  know  where  to  run  or  how  to  shelter 
themselves. 

The  Bonifacians  being  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  several 
'days'  incessant  fighting,  the  king  resolved  once  more  to  concen- 
trate all  his  forces  for  a  general  storm  on  the  following  day. 
Ths  battle  then  raged  anew  and  with  greater  fury,  as  the  enemy 
advanced  with  all  their  machines,  towers,  and  catapults,  and 
poured  down  on  the  city  a  continual  tempest  of  stones,  arrows, 
and  iron  missiles. 

Only  the  tower  of  Scarinco  was  not  assailed  by  the  bombs, 
in  order  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  already  scaled  the  ram- 
parts from  the  ships'  towers,  might  not  be  injured.  The 
women,  covered  with  armour,  fought  incessantly  alongside  of 
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the  men,  and  threw  harpoons.  From  the  ships*  towers  and 
masts,  however,  the  Spaniards  continually  shot  arrows  and 
leaden  glands  from  certain  hand  bombs  of  cast  bronze,  which 
were  as  hollow  as  a  reed,  and  were  called  sclopetns.  These 
pieces  of  lead  were  impelled  bj  fire,  and  would  pierce  a  man 
through  his  armour.  (Thus  describes  the  chronicler  those  gnns, 
which  then  unknown,  are  now  too  common,  alas  I  in  Corsica.) 
The  enemy  also  threw  from  the  ships  a  sulphureous  dust  on  the 
honses  and  men,  and  then  fire,  so  that  many  were  half  consumed, 
and  the  walls  of  others  fell  headlong  out  of  the  breach.  Thus 
stood  the  breach  open  to  the  enemy,  near  to  the  Preghera 
tower.  When  the  sulphur  smoke  which  had  enyeloped  the 
breach  as  with  thick  darkness,  was  swept  off  by  the  wind,  there 
were  to  be  seen  matrons,  bands  of  children,  and  others,  carry- 
ing shot  and  stones  of  erery  kind  to  the  walls,  to  supply  the 
combatants ;  when  they  discovered  the  place  vacant,  they  set 
up  a  loud  howl  and  cry.  Then  the  mothers  implored  their 
sons,  daughters  their  fathers,  wives  their  husbands,  to  return 
to  the  defence  of  the  breach.  The  priests  and  monks  rushed 
to  arms,  and  hurled  down  burning  bundles  of  toipand  dissolved 
chalk.  This  helped  so  incredibly,  that  most  of  the  assailants, 
blinded  by  pain,  and  the  clonds  of  light  dust,  could  no  longer 
take  aim,  but  shot  at  random. 

This  was  the  hardest  day  for  the  citizens,  but  it  resulted  in 
the  wounding  and  killing  of  great  numbers  of  the  besiegers. 

The  more  pressing,  from  day  to  day  became  the  siege,  so 
much  the  more  frequent  were  the  letters  to  the  senate  and  doge 
of  G^enoa,  invoking  them  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Bonifacio.  But 
the  king,  having  received  new  reinforcements,  gave  the  signal 
to  his  troops,  and  they  took  up  their  arms  again.  By  water 
and  land,  in  seven  places,  fierce  was  the  assault ;  yet  they  could 
not  penetrate  into  the  city,  for  new  walls  were  immediately 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  ones,  and  the  armed  men  filled 
np  the  breaches,  in  the  place  of  bulwarks.  Alfonso  next  raised 
a  moveable  foundation  against  the  great  gate,  eight  feet  high, 
on  which  was  placed  a  tower  of  ten  stories,  that  overtopped  the 
40 
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walls.  As,  under  a  constant  shower  of  missiles,  the  wbII  and 
tower  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gate,  it  soddenlj 
opened,  and  the  people  mshed  out,  hurling  fire  and  brands 
on  the  wall  and  the  tower,  and  this  annoying  work  thej  prose- 
cuted a  long  time. 

The  storm  did  not  cease  bj  night  or  day,  and  nothing  was 
neglected  by  the  Bonifacians  that  could  hold  the  enemy  in 
check,  either  by  the  construction  of  new  walls,  or  incessant 
sallies  against  their  works.  The  poor  people  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's rest,  and  they  were  exhausted  by  continual  exertion, 
watching  by  night  and  day,  wounds,  and  hunger.  There  were 
burials  every  day,  and  death  stared  them  in  the  hce  on  all 
sides,  while  the  lamenting  cries  of  bereayed  wiyes  and  mothers 
were  heard  by  day,  as  well  as  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 
In  the  meantime,  such  was  the  dearth  of  proTisions,  that  thej 
were  compelled  to  eat  the  most  nauseous  herbs,  and  how  mnch 
longer  could  they  wait  for  help  from  Genoa  I  The  people  of 
Bonifacio  suffered  beyond  human  endurance  from  fi&mine ;  and 
even  horse  and  ass  flesh  were  a  luxury  for  them  in  those  days. 
Some  of  them  ate  all  kinds  of  weeds,  such  even  as  the  cattle 
would  not  touch,  roots  and  wild  fruits,  as  well  as  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  hitherto  untasted  animals.  Despairing  of  delirerance, 
many,  weeping  and  wailing,  had  laid  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves, and  others,  who  lay  wounded  on  the  ground,  would  have 
died  from  starvation,  if  they  had  not  been  relieved  by  the  pity 
of  the  women  ;  for  the  pious  women  of  Bonifacio  freely  gave 
their  own  milk  to  their  brothers,  children,  and  blood  relations 
to  drink :  and  in  that  siege  there  was  no  one  in  all  Bonifacio 
who  had  not  sucked  the  breast  of  a  woman. 

As  now,  in  this  dreadful  extremity  of  misery,  no  help  had 
shown  itself,  the  Bonifacians  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to 
surrender  the  city,  if,  within  forty  days,  the  Genoese  did 
not  come  to  their  deliverance.  Two  men  and  thirty  children 
of  the  chief  nobles  were  given  as  hostages.  But  the  Bonifa- 
cians were  in  great  tronble  because  the  king  of  Arragon  pre- 
vented them  from  sending    messengers   to  Genoa.      Tbey, 
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therefore,  built  a  small  vessel  with  all  speed,  and,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  thej  let  it  down  by  ropes  from  that  part  of 
the  rock  which  faced  Sardinia  and  was  invisible  to  the  enemy. 
With  it  also  descended  the  young  men,  twenty-four  in  number, 
who  were  to  man  it  and  act  as  envoys.  They  took  with 
them  letters  from  the  magistracy  to  Genoa,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  citizens  accompanied  them,  with  good  wishes,  to  the 
edge  of  the  rock.  The  women  had,  in  turns,  given  them  their 
breasts  to  suck,  for  they  took  no  food  with  them.  After  many 
dangers  on  the  sea,  where  they  were  detained  a  long  while  by 
the  wind,  the  courageous  envoys  at  last  reached  Genoa,  and 
made  the  senate  acquainted  with  the  desperate  condition  to 
which  the  Bonifacians  were  reduced. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  solemn  procession  was  resolved  on  in 
Bonifacio,  to  implore  God  for  rescue  from  the  enemy,  and  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  procession  went  from  the  cathe- 
dral of  St  Maria  to  St.  Jacob's,  and  thence  to  San  Domenico 
and  all  the  churches ;  and,  although  it  was  winter  cold,  all 
walked  in  their  bare  feet,  singing  hymns  with  great  devotion. 
There  was  prayer  all  day  long  in  the  churches,  and  the  thoughts 
of  all  were  continually  turned  on  deliverance  and  to  the  arri- 
val of  the  messengers  with  news  from  Genoa. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  they,  at  length,  returned,  by  night,  in 
their  little  vessel,  to  Bonifacio,  gave  the  sign,  and  were  drawn 
up  by  ropes.  The  joy  in  the  city  was  so  great  that  the  people 
appeared  to  have  gone  out  of  their  senses.  As  the  messen- 
gers went  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  where  the  senate  sat  in 
session  day  and  night,  all  the  people  poured  after  them  to  hear 
the  result  of  their  mission.  They  delivered  letters  from  the 
Doge,  after  the  reading  of  which  they  were  introduced  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Picino  Cataccioli,  the  chief  of  the 
messengers,  there  made  a  particular  report,  coupled  with  the 
assurance  that  the  Genoese  fleet  was  ready,  and  only  awaited  a 
favourable  wind  to  set  sail.  At  this  glad  tidings  the  senate 
of  Bonifacio  now  ordered  a  public  tbanii:sgiving  of  three  days, 
and  there  was  no  bounds  to  the  rejoicing  in  the  city  when  the 
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little  fionr  was  distribated  which  the  enToys  had  brought  with 
them  from  Qenoa. 

The  stipulated  day  of  surrender  approached  without  anj  signs 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
the  king  already  pressed  the  senate  to  fulfil  the  treaty.  "  If, 
by  to-morrow  night,  the  Genoese  do  not  make  their  appear- 
ance," declared  the  anziani,  **  we  will  surrender."  Then 
began  there  a  weeping  and  wailing  of  women  and  children, 
and  all  were  seized  with  despair.  But  the  senate  summoned 
the  people  together  for  consultation.  Guglielmo  Bobia  there 
urged  the  people  to  hold  out,  and  he  invoked  the  shade  of 
Count  Bonifacio,  the  founder  of  the  city,  tp  inspire  them  with 
his  spirit,  that  they  might  preserve  their  liberty.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  fight  on  to  the  last  moment.  Suddenly 
there  arose  a  cry  through  the  city  that  the  Genoese  were  coming. 
All  the  bells  began  to  ring,  and  on  all  the  towers  were  seen 
signal  fires  ;  endless  shouts  of  exultation  were  raised  on  high. 
The  Spaniards  were  astonished,  as  they  yet  saw  nothing  of  the 
Genoese,  and  their  ambassadors,  at  earliest  dawn,  presented 
themselves  before  the  gate  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  Bonifacians, 
however,  replied  that  they  had  received  the  Genoese  aid  in  the 
night.  And,  lo  and  behold,  armed  men  appeared,  carrying  a 
Genoese  banner  at  their  head,  and  marching  three  times  around 
the  walls,  with  lances  and  glittering  armour ;  for  all  the  women, 
in  the  night,  had  dressed  themselves  in  martial  attire,  that  the 
fighting  men  of  Bonifacio  might  appear  to  be  tripled  in  num- 
ber. When  now  Alfonso  of  Aragon  saw  this  spectacle,  he 
exclaimed — **  Have,  then,  the  Genoese  wings,  that  they  could 
enter  a  place  which  we  have  beset  on  all  sides  ?"  And  he 
again  caused  all  his  machines  of  war  to  advance  to  another 
storming  of  the  city. 

But  the  Genoese,  in  truth,  made  their  appearance  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  the  surren- 
der, and  cast  anchor  in  sight  of  the  channel.  Angelo  Bobia 
and  some  other  brave  men  swam  in  the  night  to  their  vessels, 
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and  struck  all  with  horror  at  their  famine-stricken  appearance. 
Bat  the  Genoese  captains  declared  that  thej  dare  not  attack  the 
Spaniards.  At  this,  Bobia,  as  if  thnnder-stmck,  remained 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — "  We  haTc  placed  aD  oar 
hopes  on  God  and  jon.  Yon  most  attack  the  enemj,  and  we 
will  help  yon.^    The  Genoese  trembled  with  fear. 

Alfonso  lost  no  time  in  toming  a  part  of  his  fleet  against  the 
Genoese,  and  he  directed  his  bombs  on  the  harbour,  to  cut  off 
all  chance  of  sncconr.  The  Genoese  did  not  dare  to  assafl  the 
Spaniards,  until  the  yonng  Giovanni  Fregoso,  Raphael  Negro, 
and  other  chief  men,  insisted  in  the  conncil  on  offensiTe  opera- 
tions. Jacopo  Benesia,  the  brarest  and  boldest  of  all,  strena- 
OQsly  nrged  hostilities.  For  seven  honrs,  the  battle  fiercely 
raged  in  the  harbour  and  before  the  rock,  as  the  Tessels  strack 
against  each  other  in  the  narrow  space,  and  could  not  be  freely 
manoeuTred  for  want  of  room.  At  the  same  time,  the  Boni- 
facians  threw  firebrands  and  missiles  of  erery  kind  down  from 
the  ramparts.  The  Genoese,  howeyer,  bnrst  the  harbour  chains, 
and  opened  their  way  to  Bonifacio.  Indescribable  was  the  joy 
of  the  famished  people  when  seven  Genoese  provision  ships 
anchored  beneath  their  walls,  and  unloaded  their  life-giving 
freight. 

Alfonso  of  Aragon,  perceiving  that  there  was  no  further  hope 
of  the  conquest  of  Bonifacio,  raised  the  siege,  and  taking  the 
hostages  with  him,  in  deep  mortification  and  chagrin,  set  sail 
for  Italy  in  January,  1421. 

40* 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OTHER   REMINISENCES   OF   BONIFACIO   AND   A   FESTITAL. 

Mt  locanda  stood  opposite  an  old  and  dark  hoase,  whose 
marble  corniced  door  attracted  mj  attention,  Arom  the  earring 
and  the  arms  of  Genoa  with  Qothic  initials  on  it  Great 
was  my  gratification,  when  I  was  told  that  the  emperor, 
Charles  Y.,  had  passed  two  days  and  two  nights  in  this 
house.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  found  a  fellow-countryman 
and  a  good  friend  on  this  foreign  rock.  The  house  to  me  spoke 
German,  broad  Flemish  German,  and  when  I  observed  the 
window  at  which  Charles  Y.  stood,  it  seemed  overshadowed 
with  German  history,  and  it  suggested  many  names ;  Luther, 
Worms,  Augsburg,  Wirtemberg,  Moritz  of  Saxony,  Philip 
of  Hesse,  Schiller  and  Don  Carlos,  Goethe  and  Egmont 
Charles  Y.  is  a  striking  character.  He  was  the  last  emperor 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word :  for  against  the  emperor,  in 
whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sat,  there  arose  a  little  man 
in  a  gray  cowl,  who  dropped  a  word,  which  blew  the  empire  to 
pieces,  like  a  bomb.  But  they  reason  foolishly  who  reprove 
Charles  Y.  for  not  having  understood  the  reformation,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  Before  his  end 
came,  he  grew  tired ;  and  the  man  whose  active  life  had  been  a 
continued  contest  with  the  powers  which  ruined  Germany,  with 
France  and  the  reformation,  gave  up  his  dominions,  and  re- 
cognizing the  uncertainty  of  life,  became  a  hermit  and  laid  him- 
self down  in  his  coffin.  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had  seen  Titian's 
splendid  portrait  of  Charles  Y.,  for  my  neighbour  at  the  win- 
dow was  no  mere  vision,  but  became  to  me  a  person  of  flesh 
and  bones. 

It  was  an  accident  that  brought  the  emperor  to  Bonifacio, 
according  to  my  friend  Lorenzo.     In  1541,  on  his  return  from 
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D)s  nnsnccessfal  expeditiou  against  Algiers,  the  emperor  being 
compelled  bj  a  storm  to  anchor  in  the  gulf  of  Santa  Maria,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bonifacio,  went  on  shore  with  his  snite, 
and  carious  to  know  something  of  the  manners  and  cnstoins 
of  the  country,  which  were  then  as  rude  and  martial  as  now, 
oe  entered  a  yineyard.  Filippo  Cataccioli,  the  proprietor  of 
the  same,  who  happened  to  be  in  it  at  that  particular  moment, 
offered  the  emperor  some  of  his  grapes,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  conversation,  excited  in  him  a  desire  of  seeing  the  curious 
city  of  Bonifacio,  which  had  baffled  the  arras  of  Alfouzo  of 
Aragon.  The  Corsican  proposed  to  accompany  him  thither, 
offered  him  the  hospitality  of  his  house,  and  promised  to  re- 
spect his  incognito.  He  gave  him  his  horse,  which  the  em- 
peror mounted,  and  the  little  procession  commenced  its  march. 
Cataccioli,  however,  sent  a  messenger  in  advance  to  inform  the 
anziani  that  Charles,  king  of  Spain,  and  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  would  that  day  be  the  guest  of  Bonifacio. 
When  Charles  came  in  sight  of  the  city,  the  cannon  were  all 
fired  at  once,  and  the  outpouring  people  shouted ;  "  Evmva 
Carlo  di  Spagna  /"  Turning  to  Cataccioli,  the  surprised  mo- 
narch said :  "  You  have  betrayed  me,  friend."  "  No,"  replied 
be,  "it  is  the  nature  of  the  cannon  of  Bonifacio  that  they  are 
fired  by  the  sunbeams  whenever  a  prince  comes  near  them." 

Charles  proceeded  to  Cataccioli's  house,  where  he  was  hand- 
somely entertained  and  lodged.  On  his  departure,  he  called 
his  host  and  said  to  him  :  "  My  friend,  I  beg  that  you  will  ask 
three  favours  of  me,  in  return  for  the  generous  hospitality  I 
have  received  at  your  hands."  Cattaccioli  asked  three  privileges 
for  the  city,  and  these  being  granted,  the  emperor  next  gave 
him  permission  to  solicit  a  favour  for  himself;  the  Corsican 
reflected  a  long  while,  and  then  said  :  **  If  your  majesty  will 
command  my  body,  after  death,  to  be  interred  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  cathedral,  it  will  be  the  greatest  honour  and  distinction 
ever  conferred  on  any  citizen  of  Bonifacio,  as  no  layman  has 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  be  buried  there." 

The  emperor  so  ordained,  and  Cataccioli  aconipaniod  him 


again  to  the  harbour,  end  ttflcr  liis  guesl  liail  fonc  on  board, 
he  took  the  horse  that  he  bad  ridden  and  shot  bini  on  the  spot. 

Cataccioli's  house  is  not  entirely  finished,  as  there  are  several 
g^aps  in  its  walls,  for  the  nnxiani  iiad  prohibited  its  constmc- 
tion,  on  account  of  the  fortress.  Cataceioii  promised  to  build 
a  lighthouse  at  his  own  expense,  if  he  were  allowed  to  complete 
his  house;  to  which  proposition  the  magistracy  linatly  agreod 
Thus  the;  were  both  built  together,  the  faro  up  from  ita  Foiiii- 
dations,  and  the  house  to  its  roof,  with  tbe  exception  of  eomo 
gaps  which  were  left  in  the  wall. 

From  bis  tnll  and  handsome  figure,  "  taceioli  was  called  by 
the  people  Aiio  Sella.  His  family  was  uoe  of  the  richest  and 
oldest  in  the  city,  and  is  well  known  in  its  history. 

As  I  looked  at  this  temporary  residence  of  Charles  V.,  my 
eye  fell  on  the  island  of  Santa  Maddalena,  which  lies  on  tlie 
edge  of  Sardinia.  'I  distinctly  saw  the  tower  apon  it.  and  I 
could  almost  imagine  tlicyoang  artillery  officer  Napoleon  jump- 
ing out  of  R  boat  there  to  lake  the  tower.  Napoleon  resided 
almost  eight  moulbs  in  Bonifacio,  in  a  house  opposite  to  that 
of  Charles  V.  This  meeting  here  of  two  great  imperial  names 
is  curious,  for  Naiiokun  it  wns  who  broke  to  pieces  the  ancient 
and  glorious  empire  of  Charles  V. 

In  the  former  days  of  its  prosperity,  Bonifacio  had  some 
twenty  churches  and  cloisters.  The  latter  have  been  razed,  and 
of  the  former  only  three  are  left,  the  cathedral  San  Domenico, 
and  San  Francesco.  The  first  is  a  large  heavy  church,  of  Pisan 
architecture,  and  is  lost  in  the  narrow  streets  that  snrround  it. 
Its  spacions  portico  is  the  place  of  meeting  and  the  promenade 
of  the  citizens,  who  there  take  their  walks,  as  the  Venitians  in 
the  arcades  of  the  Square  of  St.  Mark.  In  former  times,  tlie 
senate  of  Bonifacio  also  assembled  in  this  cathedral  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  affairs  of  the  city. 

Further  on,  against  the  edge  of  the  rock,  is  the  beautiful 
church  of  San  Domenico,  which  belonged  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  whose  triangle  is  yet  to  be  seen  on  its  walls.  The 
interior  is  constructed  in  the  purest  Oolhic  proportions,  and  it 
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onlj  wants  a  finished  fagade  to  produce  an  equally  fine  external 
effect.  It  is  nnqnestionably  the  finest  church  of  Corsica,  after 
the  rained  canonica  of  Mariana.  Its  snow-white  octagon 
tower,  which  the  Pisans  began,  looks  like  the  crenellated  tower 
of  a  fortress.  I  found  many  tombs  of  the  Templars,  and 
Genoese  nobles,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Dorias,  in  this  church. 
Cardinal  Fesch  presented  it  with  some  paintings,  which,  how- 
erer,  are  of  no  great  value.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  Ex 
votos,  the  Totiye  pictures  on  wood,  which  the  good  citizens 
of  Bonifacio  have  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  of  St.  Domenicus 
for  preseryation  from  danger.  There  is  many  a  dcTotional 
picture  among  them,  that  gives  a  very  lively  representation  of 
piratical  scenes. 

The  third  church,  San  Francesco,  is  small ;  it  possesses  one 
curiosity,  however,  the  only  living  fountain  of  water  in  Boni- 
i^io.  The  Bonifacians,  besides  this  spring,  have  only  cisterns 
of  rain  water,  excavated  deep  in  the  rock  by  the  Genoese. 

Most  of  the  old  cloisters  of  Corsica  belonged  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans. These  monks  brought  great  riches  with  them  into  the 
island,  and  their  patron  saint,  as  the  story  goes,  once  visited 
Corsica  in  person.  He  was  in  Bonifacio,  and  as  the  people  of 
this  city  are  reckoned  the  most  religious  of  the  island,  I  will 
relate  a  legend  on  the  authority  of  my  friend  Lorenzo. 

The  abandoned  cloister  of  San  Guiliano,  which  overhangs 
the  gulf,  was  built  at  the  suggestion  of  St.  Francis  himself,  in 
the  following  manner.  One  day  he  entered,  I  know  not  on 
what  voyage,  the  harbour  of  Bonifacio,  and  landed  on  the 
shore.  As  it  was  night,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  house, 
for  shelter  and  refreshment.  But  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  for  they  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  as 
he  looked  as  rough  and  savage  as  a  Corsican  bandit.  St. 
Francis  turned  away  with  a  sad  heart,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
grotto  near  the  house,  where,  after  having  commended  himself 
to  heaven,  he  fell  asleep.  Not  long  after,  a  serving  maid  came 
from  the  house,  as  was  her  custom,  to  throw  some  slop  in  the 
grotto.     As  she  entered  the'  cave,  she  saw  something  shining, 
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which  frightened  her  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  had  almost 
thrown  the  contents  of  the  pail  over  the  holy  man  himself ;  for 
it  was  he  who  shed  this  lustre.  St.  Francis  thereupon  rose  up 
from  the  earth,  and  with  a  gentle  smile,  said  to  the  maid,  "  Do, 
my  dear  friend,  as  jou  have  always  done,  for  I  hare  lived  a 
whole  year  in  a  pig-stye,  as  all  the  world  knows.''  Bat  the 
foolish  maid  ran  off  screaming  to  the  house ;  where  the  said 
that  she  had  found  a  man  in  the  grotto,  who  poss^sed  the 
quality  of  emitting  light  from  certain  parts  of  his  body.  The 
report  soon  spread  through  the  city,  and  the  Bonifacians  hur* 
ried  to  the  spot,  raised  the  holy  man  on  their  shoulders,  caressed 
him,  and  begged  him  to  leave  behind  some  memorial  of  his 
visit.  St.  Francis,  thereupon,  said,  "  My  friends  let  us  ereet 
then  a  little  convent,  as  a  lasting  monument"  The  people 
immediately  brought  stones  to  the  spot,  and  the  worthy  saint 
laid  the  corner-stone  himself,  after  which  he  took  leave,  and 
embarked  in  his  vessel.  The  convent  was  not  named  after 
him,  because  he  was  not  at  that  time  pronounced  a  saint,  but 
after  St.  Julian.  The  Bonifacians  subsequently  built,  in  his 
honour,  the  church  of  San  Francesco.  Near  by,  in  old  times, 
on  the  rock,  there  stood  a  grove  of  pines,  myrtles,  and  box- 
wood, which  was  truly  wonderful,  as  it  grew  in  the  naked 
chalk-stone.  It  was  prohibited,  on  the  penalty  of  losing  the 
right  hand,  from  cutting  down  any  tree  in  this  wood.  Holy 
hermits  dwelt  therein,  praised  God,  and  sang  pious  hymns  high 
OTer  the  sea,  in  the  clear  air.  The  wood  and  the  hermitage 
have  disappeared,  and  the  sentinel  now  paces  to  and  fro  there, 
whistling  a  martial  air. 

I  was  awakened  on  the  15th  of  August,  by  the  thunder  of 
cannon  beneath  my  window.  In  my  sleep,  I  thought  it  was 
the  Spaniards  and  Alfonso  of  Aragon  firing  bombs,  and  ar- 
rows, and  shot,  against  the  rock,  but  I  soon  remembered  that 
this  cannonade  was  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  holy  virgin  Mary.  For  Napoleon 
was  born  on  the  festival  of  the  assumption  of  the  mother  of 
God,  so  both  have  the  honour  to  receive  the  popular  homagfo 
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on  the  same  day.  The  cannon  roared  across  the  channel,  lond 
enough  to  awake  the  Sardinians  from  sleep.  How  beautifnl 
and  festive  was  the  morning,  and  intensely  blae  the  sky  and  sea, 
and  how  tranquil  and  balmy  the  air  1 

The  little  popolation  of  Bonifacio,  on  this  day,  swam  in  a 
sea  of  joy.  The  whole  day  long  there  was  an  uproar  in  the 
streets,  which  were  gayly  decorated  with  the  national  colours, 
in  which  were  inscribed  the  proud  words,  republtque  francatse, 
Hheri^,  egaHU,  fratemiU,  **  That  is  nothing  new,"  said  a  Boni- 
iacian  to  me,  ''  as  we  have  always  been  true  republicans."  I 
saw  many  groups  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  great  gate,  playing 
the  old,  knightly  game  of  chess.  Others  strolled  about  the 
piazza,  exhibiting  their  fine  clothes,  and  amusing  themselves  in 
various  ways. 

To  me,  a  popular  holiday  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure, 
from  the  joyous  aspect  of  everything,  and  much  did  it  gratify 
me  to  see  this  world-abandoned  population,  reposing  on  its 
cliif,  and  taxing  their  scanty  means  for  a  childish  feast.  These 
poor  people  have  but  little  to  diversify  life,  and  render  it 
agreeable ;  no  theatre,  no  society,  horses,  carriages  or  music, 
and  hardly  a  newspaper.  Many  are  bom  here,  and  go  down 
to  their  graves  in  the  chalk  rock,  without  ever  having  seen 
Ajaccio.  They  live  here,  on  their  lofty  rock,  and«have  nothing 
but  light  and  air,  and  a  great  view  of  the  straits  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Sardinia.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  with  what  zest 
they  must  enjoy  a  holiday. 

The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  had  also  come  to  Bonifacio, 
to  see  the  great  procession,  and  a  curious  spectacle  it  was  to 
see  so  many  gayly  bedizeiled  maidens  walking  abont  the  dreary 
streets,  and  the  young  girls  laughing  from  the  windows  of  their 
houses,  dressed  in  white,  with  flowers  in  their  hair ;  for  I  be- 
lieve all  the  maidens  of  Bonifacio  were  angels  in  the  proces- 
sion,* on  that  day. 

Salvos  of  cannon  announced  the  starting  of  the  procession, 

*  Alluding  to  the  custom  of  dressing  up  young  girU  and  boys  as  ougels  in 
the  religious  procetsions,  so  common  in  Italy. — Ttum, 
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which  issued  forth  from  the  charch  of  St  Maria,  blaatog  with 
lights,  and  proceeded  to  that  of  Sao  Domenico.  Cmcifixes, 
old  charch  banners,  which  yet  had  a  Oenoese  look,  led  the 
way,  and  then  followed  the  train  of  men,  women,  and  maidens 
bearing  lighted  tapers,  with  the  holy  virgin  closing  the  rear, 
and  borne  aloft,  on  the  shonlders  of  four  stoat  men.  On  each 
comer  of  the  platform  stood  a  painted  wooden  angel,  holding 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  in  the  midst,  on  blue  wooden  cloods, 
was  suspended  Mary  herself,  also  of  wood.  A  silver  cro?m  of 
glory  encircled  her  head,  and  around  her  neck  was  suspended 
a  precious  coral  chain,  which  had  been  fished  up  by  the  fisher- 
men. Half  Bonifacio  walked  in  the  procession,  and  many 
pretty  children  were  in  the  throng,  with  white  garments,  and 
pale  faces  that  seemed  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  gypeom 
of  Bonifacio.  All  carried  wax  lights,  but  the  sea-breeze  went 
likewise  in  the  procession,  a  great  long  figure  of  white  chalk, 
and  enveloped  in  a  white  mantle  of  chalk  dust  It  blew  out 
the  candles  of  the  pretty  gypsum  figures,  one  after  the  other, 
and  before  the  procession  reached  San  Domenico,  it  had  won 
the  moccoli  game,  and  had  extinguished  the  last  light  I 
also  accompanied  it  to  San  Domenico.  When  some  one  asked 
me,  how  the  procession  pleased  me,  I  looked  in  his  exulting 
eyes,  and  seplied,  ngnare  mioj  ella  i  maravigfiota,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  childish  simplicity  and  enjoyment  of  ih^fiU. 
In  the  evening,  an  immense  bonfire  was  made  in  the  narrow 
street  before  the  state  house,  and  all  the  streets  were  illuminated 
by  it.  When  I  asked  why  all  this  fire,  they  replied,  that  it 
was  in  honour  of  Napoleon.  Thus  celebrated  Bonifacio  the 
great  festival,  and  a  joyous  and  happy  one  it  was  ;  late  in  the 
night,  I  yet  heard  the  tinkling  of  the  mandolines,  and  the 
voice  of  glad  singers  in  the  streets. 
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THE   STRAITS  BETWEEN   CORSICA   AND   SARDINIA. 

In  the  afternoon,  before  the  darkness  came  on,  it  was  mj 
pleasure  to  go  oat  of  the  fortress  gate,  and  sit  on  the  high 
shore.  There  I  had  a  most  original  picture  aronnd  me; 
Bonifacio  on  the  rock  near  to  me  overhanging  the  sea,  the 
beantifnl  straits,  and  the  neighbonring  Sardinia.  My  good 
friend  Lorenzo  speaks  of  a  book  he  read,  in  which  this  rock 
of  Bonifacio  is  pat  down  as  the  seventy-second  wonder  of  the 
world.  As  I  sat  down  on  the  stone  bench  on  the  shore,  I 
overlooked  the  whole  flight  of  steps  which  leads  down  to  the 
marina.  People  were  constantly  passing  in  and  oat  of  the  gate, 
and  riding  up  in  zigzag  on  their  little  asses,  or  driving  them 
before  them  laden  with  melons.  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  soch  little  asses  as  in  Bonifacio,  and  I  conld  not  understand 
how  a  man  could  bestride  such  a  little  animal.  I  saw  no  persons 
with  guns,  as  it  is  not  the  custom  to  carry  them  here.  As  I 
sat  on  the  little  bench  by  the  little  S.  Rocco  chapel,  I  was  soon 
surrounded  by  an  inquisitive  group,  who  sat  down  alongside  of 
me  in  a  friendly  way,  and  asked  me  whence  I  came,  and  what  I 
wanted,  and  if  my  native  country  was  civilized  or  not.  The 
latter  question  was  often  addressed  to  me,  when  I  said  I  was 
from  Prussia.  A  gentlemanly-looking  person  took  a  seat  by 
me,  one  evening,  and  when  we  fell  into  a  conversation  on  the 
present  king  of  Prussia,  he  suddenly  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  Prussians  spoke  Italian.  My  friend  next  asked  me  if 
I  spoke  Latin.  On  my  answering  that  I  understood  Latin,  he 
said  that  he  also  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  thereupon  he  com- 
menced to  speak :  MuUos  annos  jam  xerurU,  che  to  non  haheo 
parlato  U  laiinum.  As  I  attempted  likewise  to  answer  in  Latin, 
I  found  that  my  Latin  immediately  turned  into  Italian,  and  that 
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I  could  express  myself  do  better  than  the  Bonifacian.  Two 
kindred  languages  mingle  together  on  the  tongue,  when  onlj 
one  of  them  is  in  daily  nse. 

The  gentleman  also  qnoted  to  me  the  prophecy  of  Rousseau 
in  Corsica,  which  one  never  fails  of  hearing  when  he  speaks 
with  educated  Corsicans. 

More  beautiful  continually  grows  the  Tiew  of  the  straits  in 
the  evening  light.  There  drive  along  the  sail-boats,  struggling 
against  the  waves,  illuminated  by  the  golden  rays  of  the  de* 
dining  sun ;  solitary  cliffs  rise  darkly  from  water,  and  in  violet 
glow  the  mountains  of  Sardinia.  Directly  in  front  of  roe  were 
the  picturesque  mountains  of  Tempio  and  Limbara,  a  little 
beyond  the  heights  which  cover  Sassari,  and  to  the  left,  a  mag- 
nificent pyramid  of  mountains,  of  which  no  one  could  gire  me 
the  name.  The  beams  of  the  evening  sun  strike  directly  on 
the  near  coast,  and  the  Sardinian  town  of  Longo  Sardo.  I 
could  distinctly  distinguish  the  houses,  and  I  fancied  to  myself 
the  strips  of  shadow,  as  people  of  the  island  walking  about 
In  quiet  nights  I  was  told  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  across 
the  channel,  the  beating  of  the  drums  in  Longo  Sardo.  I 
counted  six  towers  along  the  coast ;  Castello  and  Porto  Torres, 
the  nearest  towns  on  the  shore  in  the  direction  of  Sassari,  I 
could  not  make  out.  My  hospitable  friend  Lorenzo  had  studied 
three  years  in  Sassari,  had  much  to  tell  of  the  Sards,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  language. 

Silently  gaie  we  down  below, 
Oyer  the  white  foam-lmshed  coast. 
And  the  blue  waters  of  the  strait, 
Dinding  the  fair  twin-sister  isles ! 

LoTelj  art  then,  Sardinia, 
With  th J  far-gleaming  sheUj  shores. 
And  thy  green,  m  jrtle-crowned  brow. 
Sister  of  Corsica,  brown  and  wild ! 

Like  to  a  girdle  of  coral  bright. 
Are  thy  red  oliils  and  scattered  reeft. 
With  many  a  rude  and  jagged  cape 
Circling  thy  lovely  form  about ! 


VIBW   OP  SARDIXIiL 

Ab  fri«Bd  Loreuo !  vliile  I  look 

On  thoM  gladsomo  moimtaiiis  blno  Mmd  bri^t. 

Within  my  soul  de«p  feelings  wake. 

And  with  strong  emotion  mj  boeom  swells ! 

Beantifal  mowntnins  of  Limban — 
Miuuinied  Lorenio  to  himself! 
Bat»  oh,  Une  movntninsy  je  are  false 
As  the  Tisioaarj  seeoes  of  life! 

Afar  like  sapphire  gleam  ye  all 
With  heavenly,  daxzling,  crystal  domes ; 
Bat,  as  mof«  nearly  we  Kffnmchf 
Yoor  aaare  mantles  disappear ! 


Then  naked  rocks  nprise  to  Tiew — 
Rough  rocks  with  thorn-entangled  sides — 
Abysses  dark,  and  lowering  storms — 
Like  life  itself^  my  dear  yooig  friend ! 

But,  friend  Lorenso,  yonder  plain. 
In  golden  beaaty  sweetly  smiles. 
And  tempts  me  with  the  happy  Sard, 
To  lire  in  his  higfa-faroored  land ! 

Far  inland  rise  the  monntafai  woods. 
In  fresh  green  bowers  bright  hamlets  lle^ 
And  the  toiling  mnle,  with  tinkling  bell. 
The  Catalan  before  him  drires ! 

Fiercely  he  wears  his  sombrero, 
With  dagger  and  pistols  in  his  belt. 
And  gaily  a  Latin  sonnet  hams. 
While  marching  to  its  measured  tone ! 

On  to  the  south  coast  wanders  he. 
To  Cagliari's  rocky  gulf. 
Whose  Tillagers,  along  the  shores. 
Strike  tambourines  and  castanets ! 

Of  Algerisas — Moors  are  they — 
And  stammering  too,  with  barbarous  tongues. 
While  dancing  round  the  spreading  palm^ 
With  tawny  maidens,  hand  in  hand ' 


l"'"lm,y  if  ,„„„^. 
«S«l«lio,,s  ,„„„„, 
'requenllj  flee  to  Ih 
J«""«lyr»ortt 
*«cillt,U,er.ll,d  I 
rt«a«t  i.  Bo.if„i, 
''"pltt.Md|„S„ 

»Wl»«lh,„0.p,c 
offered  me  hi,  b„t  , 

'°B"ti^..<iW,'l 
T'l'  ««re  ri»  |„  .  , 

"""'»' °f  Come.,  ,„j 
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to  Sardinia :  with  a  goo^  wind  its  shores  may  be  reached  in 
half  an  hoar.  The  little  lighthonse  is  surronnded  bj  a  white 
wall,  and  looks  like  a  fort.  The  keeper  gave  me  a  friendly 
reception,  and  proffered  me  a  gloss  of  goat  milk.  Like  Eolus, 
he  lives  in  the  wind.  He  led  me  to  the  breastwork  of  the 
light,  where  the  violent  wind  obliged  mc  to  lay  hold  of  the  rail- 
ing; and  thence  he  showed  me  all  his  island  kingdom  and 
snbjects,  which  consisted  of  a  vineyard  and  some  thirty  goats ; 
and,  as  I  saw  that  he  was  contented,  and  possessed  enongh  of 
this  world's  goods,  I  praised  him  as  a  man  happy  before  his 
end.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  magnificence  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  islands  and  islets  that  swarm  aronnd  it — Santa  Maria, 
Santa  Maddalena,  and  the  islands  of  Caprsea,  Reparata.  The 
western  entrance  of  the  channel  is  strewn  with  rocky  islets ; 
and  in  the  eastern,  which  is  broader,  lies  the  pictaresqne  moun- 
tain island  of  Asinara,  opposite  to  the  Sardinian  Cape  Falcone. 
Some  little  island  reefs,  of  the  most  singular  forms,  which 
lie  quite  close  to  shore — San  Banizo,  Gavallo,  and  Lavezzi — 
belong  to  Corsica.  They  are  composed  of  granite.  The 
Romans  opened  quarries  on  them  to  procure  columns  for  their 
temples  and  basilica.  Traces  of  the  ancient  works  are  per- 
fectly distinguishable  at  the  present  day ;  among  which  are 
two  immense  half-hewn  blocks,  with  the  marks  of  the  tools  yet 
visible  upon  them.  It  is  not  known  for  what  edifice  in  Rome 
they  were  destined.  With  what  a  panic  must  the  artists  and 
stone  masons  have  been  seized  to  have  so  suddenly  left  their 
work  in  this  unfinished  state  !  Probably  they  were  swept  off 
by  a  tempest,  or  slain  by  the  wild  Corsicans  or  the  cruel  Sards. 
I  wonder  that  no  tale  of  a  ghostly  atelier  is  current  here ;  for 
I  myself  have  seen  the  dead  artists  rise  from  the  sea,  in  their 
Roman  togas — grave,  broad-fronted,  eagle-nosed  men,  with 
hollow  eyes — and  silently  proceed  to  the  columns,  and  there 
begin  to  chisel  and  hammer  away.  One  of  them  stood  up, 
and  only  pointed  with  his  finger;  and  I  heard  him  say  in 
Latin :  **  This  column  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  golden 
house  of  Nero.  Hnrry,  comnulos,  for  if  it  is  not  finished  in 
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forty  daj8,  we  shall  all  be  throirn  to  the  wild  beasts.^'  I 
to  crjr  oot  to  him :  "  O,  ArtemioD,  and  joo  other  dead  men, 
the  hoQsc  of  Nero  has  long  since  disappeared  from  the  earth ; 
why  do  you  yet  hew  pillars  for  it  ?  Go— sleep  in  your  grares !" 
But  as  I  attempted  to  speak,  the  words  immediately  changed 
into  Italian,  and  I  could  not  make  myself  understood.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  old  Roman  spirits  yet  continually 
work  on  the  pillars  in  the  quarry — CTery  night  they  emerge 
from  the  watery  depths,  and  measure  and  hammer  in  restless 
haste ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cocks  crow  in  Bonifacio,  the  whole 
leap  back  again  into  the  sea. 

As  I  cast  a  full,  last  glance  on  the  extended  coast  of 
Sardinia,  in  the  land  of  Gallura,  I  thought  of  the  beautifal 
Enzius,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick.  He  was  once  a 
king  there.  A  few  months  before,  I  was  one  evening  in  his 
prison  at  Bologna,  which  has  been  conyerted  into  a  puppet 
theatre ;  and  over  the  great  still  square,  loud  echoed  the  voice 
of  Pulcinella. 

The  world  is  round  and  history  a  ball,  as  individual  human 
life. 


CHAPTER  X. 

High  thnnder'd  oo  the  iBland  coast  the  roaring  breaken, 

Wildly  dashing  the  sparkling  spray  o'er  the  opposing  rooks.— (Myts^. 

Oke  beautiful  morning,  I  walked  to  the  old  Genoese  gate, 
on  whose  walls  are  sculptured  the  springing  lion  and  St.  George 
the  dragon  slayer,  the  arms  of  the  bank  of  Genoa,  and  thence 
descended  to  the  marina,  and  called  to  a  fisherman  for  a  boat. 
The  day  was  favourable  for  an  excursion  to  the  caves  on  the 
coast,  but  the  sea  was  yet  heaving  from  the  maestrale,  and 
rather  rudely  tossed  about  with  the  boat. 

In  the  deep,  small  harbour,  however,  the  most  secure  in  the 
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world,  it  was  calm,  and  the  two-masted  craft  of  Bonifacio,  the 
Jesns  and  Marj,  and  the  Fantasia,  moved  not  in  the  still 
water.  On  both  sides  the  chalk  rocks  hem  in  the  harbour  so 
closely,  that  its  entrance  into  the  sea  is  almost  concealed. 
The  narrowness  of  this  channel  renders  it  easy  to  shut  it  up, 
by  drawing  a  chain  straight  across,  as  Alfonso  of  Aragon  did. 
I  was  shown  a  huge  iron  ring,  fastened  in  one  of  these  rocks. 
Bight  and  left,  along  the  open  coast,  the  force  of  the  waves 
has  formed  large  and  small  caverns,  which  are  very  curions, 
and  would  be  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  if  Corsica  were 
not  a  terra  incognita  to  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bonifacio  are  three  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  grottos.  The  first  one,  the  grotto  of  San 
Bartolomeo,  is  a  narrow,  cavernous  channel  of  just  sufficient 
width  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  boat.  It  looks  like  a  small 
gotbic  chamber.  The  sea  penetrates  almost  to  its  extremity, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  covers  its  bottom  with  its  tran- 
quil, clear  water.  It  is  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fish,  who 
here  seek  shelter  against  the  pursuit  of  the  shark.  I  found  a 
happy,  loving  family  of  mullet  and  loazzi  within  it,  which 
did  not  permit  themselves  to  be  at  all  disturbed  by  our  pre- 
sence, but  merrily  swam  around  the  boat. 

Rowing  out  of  this  grotto,  farther  on,  in  a  short  time  the 
open  sea  is  reached,  whence  there  is  a  curious  view  of  the  sea- 
ward side  of  the  rock  of  Bonifacio,  which  seems  to  struggle 
with  its  hollowed  and  severed  breast  against  the  flood.  This 
gigantic  fagade  is  a  master-piece  of  natural  architecture.  On 
both  sides  rise  columns  and  mighty  buttresses  of  chalk,  deeply 
channelled  by  the  waves.  Between  them  springs  a  colossal 
arch,  on  which,  high  above,  stand  the  white  walls  of  Bonifacio, 
and  in  the  centre  opens  a  splendid  grotto  as  a  portal.  The 
excited  sea  dashed  its  waves  against  the  walls  of  the  grotto, 
but  within  it  was  calm.  It  does  not  sink  deep  into  the  rock  ; 
it  is  only  a  grand  niche,  or  tribune,  adorned  by  garlands  of 
stalactites ;  it  would  be  an  appropriate  niche  for  a  statue  of 
Neptune. 
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Proceeding  to  the  east  side,  the  shore  is  seen  to  be  exca- 
vated into  deep  caves  and  curions  grottos,  into  which  the  sea 
plangcs.  I  entered  one  of  these  caverns,  which,  firom  its  nn- 
roerooa  compartments,  is  called  le  eamere,  the  chambers.  In 
its  neighboarhood  is  found  the  most  magnificent  grotto  of 
Bonifacio,  the  Sdragonato,  the  wondrous  beauty  of  which  words 
are  inadequate  to  describe.  The  entrance,  like  that  of  San 
Francesco,  is  a  great  niche  in  the  monntdn,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  door  leads  into  the  entirely-closed  cavern  within. 
It  was  with  no  little  interest  and  anxiety  that  we  steered 
through  the  narrow  aperture.  The  sea  dashed  with  fury 
against  it,  and  scattered  its  spray  up  to  the  roof,  rebounded 
back,  and  heaved  heavily,  as  in  agony.  How  admirably  this 
movement  of  the  waves  is  expressed  by  the  Italian  word  njw- 
bombaf  The  boat  glided  in  safety  through  the  throat  of  the 
cavern  into  a  magnificently  arched  temple,  of  immense  circum- 
ference, on  to  a  watery  surface,  which,  in  one  place,  was  of 
green  colour,  in  another  deep  black,  and  in  others  of  an  azure 
blue  and  roseate  hue.  It  is  a  wonderful,  natural  Pantheon. 
The  centre  of  the  dome  is  cleft  asunder,  and  the  clear  sky 
shines  in  ;  a  tree  bends  down  over  the  edge,  green  bushes  and 
plants  droop  from  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  with  fluttering  clus- 
ters of  wild  grapes.  The  walls  are  regularly  arched,  and  the 
water  trickles  down  and  ornaments  them  with  pendant  stalac- 
tites. You  can  row  about  the  grotto  or  land  at  pleasure,  for 
nature  has  hewn  out  steps  and  seats,  which  afford  good  resting 
places  when  not  covered  by  a  stormy  sea.  Hither  come  the 
sea  dogs  of  Proteus,  to  repose  in  this  fairy  hall.  It  was  not 
ray  fortune  to  see  any,  as  they  had  gone  on  a  water  voyage.  I 
only  startled  some  wild  pigeons  and  divers.  The  water  is  deep 
and  transparent,  and,  in  its  depths,  we  saw  fish,  muscles,  and 
sea  grass.  It  might  be  worth  the  trouble,  from  time  to  time, 
to  set  up  one's  summer  residence  here,  to  read  the  Odyssey, 
and,  in  this  solitude,  to  study  the  nature  of  the  tenants  of  the 
mysterious  deep.  Man  understands  neither  animals  nor 
plants — those  on  the  land,  which  are  his  friends,  and  much  less 
the  dumb,  wonderfully-formed  creatures  of  the  great  element. 
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They  live  and  have  their  laws,  their  understanding,  their  joys, 
and  sorrows,  and  hates.  Not  bound,  as  the  creatures  of  earth, 
to  the  clod,  they  wander  through  the  illimitable  crystal  depths, 
they  form  mighty  republics,  have  their  revolutions,  their  popu- 
lar migrations  and  corsair  plundering  expeditions,  and  the 
finest  water  parties,  when  they  please. 

The  coast,  from  Cape  Partusato  to  Bonifacio,  is  broken  and 
torn  by  the  sea  into  curious  forms.  Many  petrifactions  are 
found  along  it,  and,  also,  a  remarkable  species  of  spider,  which 
builds  little  houses  in  the  sand,  with  a  little  door  in  them, 
that  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  When .  the  spider 
desires  to  be  alone,  he  closes  the  door,  and  when  he  wishes  to 
go  out  he  opens  it,  and  takes  his  daughters  a  walking  to  the 
beautiful  sea  channel,  if  they  have  been  industrious  in  spin- 
ning. This  building  spider  is  called  Mygal  Pionniere,  or  the 
Arraignee  Magonne  (mason  spider)  of  Corsica. 

I  also  saw  the  scalina  di  Alfonso ^  the  staircase  of  tl\p.  king 
of  Aragon,  which,  according  to  tradition,  he  caused  to  be 
hewn  out,  close  under  the  walls.  When  Alfonso  could  not 
take  the  city,  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  excavating  a  secret 
way  in  the  rock.  The  Spaniards  landed  by  night,  at  a  spot 
where  they  could  not  be  seen  by  the  citizens,  where  a  grotto 
penetrates  the  mountain,  that  contains  fresh  water,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  three  hundred  men.  Thence  they  excavated  a 
staircase,  which  they  had  nearly  carried  to  the  fortifications, 
when  they  were  discovered  by  a  woman,  who  alarmed  the  citi- 
zens, and  by  them  they  were  thrown  down  again.  This  ap- 
pears to  me  an  incredible  story,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Spaniards  to  have  hewn  out  this  steep  flight  of  steps  without 
being  seen  by  the  Bonifacians.  The  monks  of  San  Francesco 
have  excavated  other  similar  steps,  to  descend  to  the  shore  for 
the  sea  baths. 

I  was  not  lucky  enough  to  see  the  tunny  fish  taken  in  the 
straits — the  coral  fishers,  on  account  of  the  maestrale,  were  not 
on  the  sea.  The  straits  are  rich  in  coral,  but  the  Corsicans 
leave  the  taking  of  it  to  the  Neapolitans,  Genoese,  and  Tus- 
cans, who  come  in  April  and  remain  till   September.     The 
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coral  is  sold  by  the  weight,  at  three  francs  the  onnce.  Most 
of  that  worked  at  Leghorn  is  brought  from  the  strait  of  Boni- 
facio ;  bat  this  fishery  has  diminished  since  the  French  have 
discovered  richer  and  better  coral  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
coasts  of  Propriano,  Roccapina,  Figari,  and  Yentilegne,  where 
the  tunny  also  resorts  in  great  numbers,  are  the  principal  coral 
grounds  at  present. 

After  I  had  made  myself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
territory  and  coast  of  Bonifacio,  I  prepared  to  leave  this  re- 
markable place.  I  found  the  people  here  as  Lorenzo  described 
them  to  me.  They  are,  properly,  no  longer  Corsic^ans.  "  We 
are  poor,"  said  Lorenzo  to  me,  **  but  we  are  industrious,  and 
have  enough.  Oil  is  produced  in  abundance  on  our  chalky 
earth.  The  wine  suffices  for  the  family,  and  the  air  is  whole- 
some. We  are  cheerful  and  contented,  and  we  gratefully  pass 
God's  allotted  time  on  our  rock.  When  the  poor  man  returns 
home  at  night,  from  his  field  labours,  he  always  finds  his  wine, 
and  water  to  temper  it ;  oil  for  the  fish ;  and,  perhaps,  a  small 
piece  of  meat,  and,  in  summer,  his  melon  is  never  wanting." 

I  shall  always  retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  Bonifacians,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  Sartene.  In  the 
morning,  when  I  started  before  daybreak  to  travel  to  Aleria, 
Lorenzo  was  already  waiting  at  the  city  gate  to  wish  me  a 
happy  journey,  and  to  accompany  me  to  the  marina.  As  I 
descended  the  rock  in  the  morning  light,  and  left  behind  me 
the  singular  city,  I  witnessed  one  of  those  striking  scenes, 
which  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  memory.  Beneath 
the  gate,  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  stands  the  small,  unroofed 
chapel  of  San  Rocco,  which  is  built  on  the  spot  where  fell  the 
last  victim  of  the  plague  in  1528.  As  I  was  going  down  to 
the  sea  from  the  gate,  this  chapel  was  directly  in  sight ;  the 
doors  were  wide  open,  and  the  priest  was  officiating  at  the  altar, 
on  which  burned  the  candles ;  around  him  kneeled  two  rows 
of  pious  women,  and  before  the  gate  kneeled  men  and  women 
on  the  rock.  The  view  from  above  on  these  quiet,  worshipping 
groups,  in  the  early  morning  light,  presented  a  most  beautiful 
and  tonching  picture. 


BOOK   FIFTH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE     EAST     C6AST. 

The  enrirons  beyond  Bonifacio  along  the  east  coast  are 
deserted  and  solitary.  The  road  leads  by  the  pretty  gulf  of  San 
Manza  over  to  Porto  Vecchio,  which  is  reached  in  three  hours. 
Porto  Yecchio  is  a  little  unwalled  place  of  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  the  last  and  the  only 
one  on  this  part  of  the  eastern  coast.  It  is  large  and  beautiful, 
and  might  be  of  great  importance,  as  it  lies  opposite  to  the 
continent.  The  Genoese  founded  Porto  Vecchio,  to  protect 
this  c6ast  from  the  Saracens;  they  gave  the  colonists  many 
liberties,  to  induce  them  to  settle  here.  As  this  region  is 
unhealthy  from  the  surrounding  swamps,  and  subject  to  fearful 
ravages  of  fever,  Porto  Vecchio  was  thrice  abandoned.  This 
large  canton  is,  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  uncultivated 
and  least  populated  of  Corsica,  and  its  savage  wilds  abound 
with  deer  and  wild  boar.  The  country  is,  however,  uncom- 
monly productive;  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto  Vecchio  is 
luxuriant  with  wine  and  olives :  the  town  itself  is  built  on  por- 
phyry rocks.  I  found  it  almost  altogether  deserted,  as  it  was 
August,  and  half  the  population  had  taken  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

To  the  north  of  the  gnlf  the  coast  runs  on  in  a  similar  course, 
with  the  mountain  ranges  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  until,  in  tlic 
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vicinity  of  Salenzara  they  fetire  inland,  and  give  room  to  the 
great  plains,  which  give  to  the  east  coast  of  Corsica  sach  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  that  of  the  west.  The  whole  west  of  the 
island  is  a  continual  formation  of  parallel  vaUeys ;  the  moun- 
tain chains  there  come  down  to  the  sea,  end  in  capes,  and  sur- 
round noble  gulfs.  The  east  has  not  this  valley  formation,  but 
the  land  is  low  and  flat.  The  west  of  Corsica  is  romantic,  pic- 
turesque, and  imposing ;  the  east,  soft,  monotonous,  and  melan- 
choly. The  eye  here  sweeps  over  spacious  plains,  miles  in 
breadth,  in  quest  of  villages,  human  beings,  or  some  sign  of 
life ;  but  it  discovers  nothing  else  than  a  melancholy  labyrinth 
of  wild  thickets,  swamps,  and  ponds. 

A  good  level  road,  about  a  day's  journey  in  length,  leads 
from  Porto  Vecchio  to  the  old  Aleria,  in  many  parts  overgrown 
with  grass  a  foot  high.  It  is  dangerous  to  travel  it  in  summer, 
on  account  of  the  unwholesome  air.  I  did  not  meet  a  single 
human  creature  on  the  whole  route ;  nor  did  I  pass  any  hamlet 
or  village,  though  I  saw  a  few  scattered  ones  in  the  mountains. 
Only  a  few  solitary,  abandoned  houses  stand  by  the  sea-shore, 
at  those  places  where  small  harbours  or  a  landing  exist,  as 
Porto  Favone,  to  which  the  old  Roman  road  conducted,  Fautea, 
Cala  di  Tarco,  Cala  de  Canelle,  Cala  de  Coro,  A;c.  ^ 

All  these  houses  were  deserted,  and  their  windows  and  doors 
closed,  for  the  air  is  bad  along  the  whole  coast.  The  poor 
people  of  Lucca  here  perform  all  the  field  labour  for  the  Corsi- 
cans,  who  do  not  venture  down  from  the  mountains.  I  did  not 
suffer  from  the  malaria,  but  I  followed  the  example  of  my  com- 
panion in  smelling  camphor  from  time  to  time,  which  is  consi- 
dered a  good  preservative  against  its  malign  influences. 

We  were  scantily  provided  with  provisions,  and  we  suffered 
severely  from  hunger,  as  we  did  not  meet  an  open  house,  or  an 
inn  by  the  wayside.  The  foot  traveller  would  famish  here,  or 
he  would  be  compelled  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  where,  also, 
he  might  hopelessly  wander  about,  until  he  could  find  a  path 
to  some  shepherd's  shut.     It  is  indeed  a  strada  morta. 

After  crossing  the  Taruvo  river,  we  came  on  a  row  of  ponds, 
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with  the  long,  narrow,  stagnant  marsh  of  Palo.  This  is  snc- 
ceeded  bj  the  pool  of  Gradoggine,  and  the  ponds  of  XJrbino, 
Siglione,  Sale,  and  that  of  Diana,  which  has  preserved  its  name 
from  the  time  of  the  Komans.  Low  grounds  separate  these 
fish-swarming  sheets  of  water  from  the  sea,  bat  most  of  them 
haye  an  outlet.  The  fish  in  these  waters  are  famous  for  their 
good  qualities ;  they  are  generally  fat  eels,  and  great  ragnole, 
which  are  taken  in  wells  of  rushes. 

From  the  Taravo  onward  extends,  to  the  north,  the  magni- 
ficent plain  of  the  Fiumorbo  or  Canton  Prunelli.  Traversed 
by  great  streams,  and  bounded  by  ponds  and  the  sea,  it  looks, 
at  a  distance,  like  a  luxuriant  garden  on  the  sea-shore.  Hardly 
a  cultivated  spot  is  to  be  seen,  however ;  and  its  immense  sur- 
face is,  for  the  most  part,  overrun  by  wild  fern.  It  excites  a 
melancholy  feeling  to  travel  over  such  a  splendid  plain,  and  to 
behold  it  uncultivated  and  naked  of  population.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  the  French  government  does  not  colonize  this 
region,  which  is  certainly  better  adapted  to  the  support  of 
agricultural  settlements  than  the  profitless  and  unwholesome 
sands  of  Africa.  There  is  space  here  for  two  towns  of  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Colonics  of  industrious  pea- 
sants and  labourers  would  soon  change  the  plain  into  a  garden. 
The  swamps  might  easily  be  drained  by  canals,  and  the  air 
divested  of  its  poisonous  properties.  There  is  no  finer  or 
more  fertile  piece  of  land  in  Corsica ;  the  climate  is  milder  and 
more  genial  than  that  of  southern  Tuscany;  and  the  sugar 
cane  might  be  raised  with  success,  and  grain  would  grow  with 
great  luxuriance.  Only  by  means  of  colonization,  and  the 
example  of  productive  and  well-rewarded  labour,  would  the 
mountain  Corsicans  be  drawn  from  their  gloomy  hamlets  down 
to  the  plain  to  cultivate  i^  fertile  acres.  Nature  here  offers 
the  highest  rewards  to  industry;  the  mountains  are  treasure 
vaults  of  the  most  precious  stones;  the  woods  abound  in 
pines,  larch  trees,  and  oaks ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  never- 
failing  springs ;  the  plain  affords  the  richest  pasture  for  cattle, 
while  the  immediate  vicinity  of  mountains,  meadow  grounds 
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bj  the  wayside  attracted  mj  observation ;  a  man  was  baried 
there,  who  had  shot  a  peasant  in  a  love  qaarrel  about  a  young 
girl  to  whom  he  was  a  suitor.  Nothing  interests  mankind  so 
much  as  the  romance  of  the  heart.  A  simple  love  tragedy 
makes  as  deep  an  impression  on  the  mass  as  a  heroic  action, 
and  is  often  cherished  in  the  memory  for  centuries.  The  Cor- 
sicans  are  very  demons  in  jealousy,  and  avenge  love  as  blood. 
My  companion  related  to  me  the  following  example.  A  young 
man  had  left  the  maiden,  whom  he  was  addressing,  for  another. 
One  day,  as  he  was  sitting,  on  the  public  square,  in  his  village, 
at  a  game  of  chess,  his  abandoned  mistress  presented  herself 
before  him,  overwhelmed  him  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations, 
and  drawing  a  pistol  from  her  bosom,  blew  out  his  brains  on 
the  spot.  Another  maiden  once  said  to  her  lover,  *'  If  you 
ever  desert  me  for  another,  you  will  recent  it."  Two  years 
elapsed,  after  his  desertion  of  her,  when  he  led  a  bride  to  the 
altar.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  church  door  with  her, 
the  rejected  one  shot  him  dead ;  the  people  only  exclaimed, 
'*  Evviva,  well  done  I"  She  was  arrested,  and  condemned  to 
three  months  imprisonment.  Young  men  rivalled  each  other 
in  aspiring  to  her  hand,  but  none  desired  the  young  widow  of 
the  murdered  man. 

The  Corsican  women,  who  sing  the  bloody  songs  of  ven- 
geance, arc  also  able  to  combat  with  gun  and  pistol.  How 
often  have  they  not  gallantly  fought  alongside  of  the  men.  It  is 
said  that  the  Corsicans  were,  in  a  great  part,  indebted  for  their 
victory  over  the  French,  at  Borgo,  to  the  heroism  of  the  wo- 
men. They  also  fought  in  the  battle  of  Pontenuovo,  and 
everybody  yet  speaks  of  the  brave  wife  of  Giulio  Francesco, 
df  Pastoreccia,  who  wielded  a  gun  by  the  side  of  her  husband 
during  all  that  disastrous  conflict.  She  was  engaged  in  a  hand 
to  hand  fight  with  a  French  officer,  whom  she  overcame  and 
took  prisoner ;  but  when  she  saw  the  Corsicans  dispersing  in 
flight,  she  gave  him  his  liberty,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  Re- 
member that  a  Corsican  woman  vanquished  yon,  and  restored 
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yoor  sword  and  liberty."    The  Corsicaii  womeo  are  ibe  liriog 
female  figures  of  Tasso  and  Arioato. 

Beyond  the  Fiumorbo,  begins  the  territory  of  the  Ta?]gaano, 
which  empties  into  the  sea,  near  Aleria.  I  wished  to  leave  the 
Tettura  there,  as  I  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  caw 
janda,  from  a  citizen  of  Sartene,  a  rich  property  near  Aleria, 
which  belongs  to  Captain  Franceschetti,  t^  bod  of  Marat's 
friend.  Signor  Franceschetti  being  unfortanately  on  tlie  con- 
tinent^ I  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  of  gathering  information  from  him.  It  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  become  entirely  daric,  and  we  were  near  to  Aleria, 
the  colony  of  Sylla.  We  recognized  a  dark  row  of  houses  and 
a  fort,  on  the  hill  by  the  road ;  in  the  uncertain  hope  of  finding 
a  locanda  in  the  little  town,  we  stopped  the  vettura,  and  went 
np  to  the  place. 

The  surrounding  scenery  was  of  a  truly  Sylla-like  character 
— a  deathly-quiet  night — a  deserted  plain  at  our  feet,  covered 
by  a  fever-breeding  atmosphere,  and  the  horizon,  reddened,  as 
if  from  the  reflection  of  burning  towns,  for  the  bushy  thickets 
around  were  on  fire — and  the  town,  as  still  as  the  grave,  without 
a  light.  A  dog,  at  last,  set  up  a  bark,  and  gave  us  some  hope, 
and  then  the  whole  population  of  Aleria,  consisting  of  two 
custom  house  officers,  came  out  to  meet  us.  The  people  had 
gone  off  to  the  mountains,  for  fear  of  the  malaria,  and  the 
houses  were  all  closed,  except  the  fort,  in  which  lay  the  coast 
guard.  We  begged  their  hospitality  for  the  night,  as  the 
horses  were  incapable  of  further  service,  and  there  was  no 
place  of  shelter  in  all  the  neighbourhood.  But  these  worthy 
Cornelii  of  Sylla,  refused  our  request,  because  of  their  fear  of 
the  captain  of  the  doganieri,  and  they  were  moreover  obliged 
to  commence  their  watch  in  an  hour.  We  adjured  them,  by 
the  holy  virgin,  not  to  thrust  us  out  into  the  fever  atmosphere, 
but  to  allow  us  to  sleep  in  the  fort.  They  refused  to  yield, 
and  so  I  turned  away  in  a  most  disconsolate  mood,  at  being 
repulsed  from  the  first  Roman  colony  in  which  I  had  set  foot. 
These  Sylla  soldiers  were  at  last  touched  by  some  sympathy, 
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for  in  a  few  moments,  they  came  running  after  ns,  and  shout- 
ing, "erUrate  pureP^  We  gladly  entered  the  little  fort,  a 
square  building,  without  redoubts  or  a  ditch,  and  clambered 
np  the  stone  stairs  into  the  soldiers'  quarters. 

The  poor  soldiers  soon  shouldered  their  guns,  and  went  off 
with  their  dog  to  the  pond  of  Diana,  to  look  after  the  smug- 
glers. The  serrice  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  change  every  fortnight  on  account  of  the  fever.  I  laid  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  endeavoured  to  sleep,  but  the 
close  sultry  heat  was  insufferable.  I  preferred  to  return  to  the 
vettura,  and  breathe  the  bad  air,  which  was  at  least  cool.  I 
passed  a  truly  Sylla  night  in  this  Alerla,  before  the  church, 
once  visited  by  Pater  Gyrnsus,  reflecting  on  the  cause  of  the 
g^reatness  and  fall  of  the  Romans,  and  those  excellent  Syl- 
lanian  banquets,  ever  bountifully  supplied  with  fish-liver  pas- 
try, fountains  of  precious  sauces,  and  luxurious  dishes.  It  v^as 
a  diabolical  night,  and  more  than  once  I  sighed,  Alerla^  Aleria 
chi  non  ammazza  vttupena,  for  such  is  the  by-word  of  reproach 
applied  by  the  Corsicans  to  the  place,  and  it  appears  to  me 
very  appropriate  to  a  colony  of  Sylla. 

At  day-break,  I  jumped  out  of  the  vettura,  and  took  a  view 
of  the  situation  of  Aleria.  It  lies  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
whence  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  pond  of  Diana,  the 
sea,  and  the  islands,  while  pyramids  of  mountains  close  the 
panorama  on  the  land  side.  The  morning  was  of  a  balmy 
softness,  the  air  light  and  pure,  and  the  view  as  interesting  as 
the  Pboenican  and  Roman  historical  associations  of  the  place. 

The  present  Aleria  consists  of  only  a  couple  of  houses,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Genoese  fort.  The  old  Aleria  occupied 
several  hills,  and  extended  far  down,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tavig- 
nano,  to  the  plain,  where,  on  the  pond  of  Diana,  iron  rings 
yet  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  harbour.  I  walked  over  to 
the  neighbouring  ruins,  which  cover  the  hills  with  stone  and 
marble  fragments  of  bouses,  but  I  found  no  capitals,  friezes,  or 
any  ornamental  architecture.  Here  and  there  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  arches,  some  baths,  a  circus,  and  a  ruin,  called 
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by  the  people  casa  reale^  and  which  was,  probably,  the  house 
of  the  praetor.  Judging  by  its  circamferenee,  Aleria  mast 
have  contained  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Vases  and  coins 
have  been  found,  and  a  shepherd  told  me  that  some  gold  coins 
had  been  picked  op  a  few  days  before. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THEODORE  OF  NEUHOFF. 

Abenamar,  Abenamar, 
Huro  de  la  Moreria, 
£1  dia  qae  tu  nacLite 
Grandofl  sen  ales  a  via. 

Jfooriwh  Romance, 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  March,  1786,  that  Theodore  of  Nea- 
hoff,  who  was  to  open  the  list  of  adventurers  who  gave  a  ro- 
mantic medieval  character  to  the  modern  history  of  Europe, 
lauded  in  Aleria. 

I  saw  in  that  place  the  portrait  of  this  fantastic  knight  of  for- 
tune, as  I  had  once  seen  it  sketched  in  a  yet  unpublished  Genoese 
manuscript  of  1739,  entitled.  Historical,  Geographical,  Political 
Memoirs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Corsica.  This  manuscript  belongs 
to  Signor  Santelli,  of  Bastia,  who  willingly  lent  it  to  me  for 
examination,  but  would  not  permit  any  original  letters  to  be 
copied,  some  of  which  I,  however,  subsequently  hunted  up  my- 
self. In  what  spirit  the  Genoese  prepared  this  memoir,  the 
motto  on  it  touching  the  Corsicans,  will  show  :  Generatto  prava 
et  exorbitans,  Bestiae  et  universa  pecora.  This  motto  was 
taken  from  the  Bible.  He  has  drawn  Theodore  from  life  in 
water  colours,  in  Moorish  costume,  perruque  and  little  hat, 
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hanging  sword,  and  cane.     He  stands  meditating  by  the  sea, 
on  which  an  island  is  seen  in  the  distance. 

There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Theodore  of  Corsica  in  a  little 
old  German  book,  printed  in  1736,  in  Frankfort,  under  the 
title  of  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Theodore  of  Neu- 
hoff,  and  of  the  Troubles  he  caosed  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  bj 
Giovani  di  San  Fiorenzo."  The  appearance  of  Theodore  in 
Corsica,  and  his  romantic  election  as  a  king  of  the  Corsicans, 
at  that  time  occupied  universal  attention.  The  news  of  his 
landing,  according  to  this  book,  was  communicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Bastia  of  the  5th  of  April :  **  An  English 
vessel,  belonging  to  the  consul  of  that  nation  in  Tunis,  has  lately 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Aleria,  with  a  very  distinguished  person, 
whom  some  take  for  a  royal  prince,  others  for  an  English 
lord,  and  others  for  the  prince  Ragotzy.  As  far  as  I  can  learn 
he  professes  the  Romish  religion,  and  bears  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore. His  costume  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  Christians,  who 
travel  in  Turkey,  and  consists  of  a  long  scarlet  lined  coat,  per- 
ruque  and  hat,  with  cane  and  sword.  He  has  a  suite  of  two 
officers,  a  secretary,  a  chaplain,  a  first  and  second  chamberlain, 
a  chief  cook,  three  slaves,  and  four  lackeys  ;  he  has  also  brought 
with  him  ten  cannon,  over  seven  thousand  muskets,  two  thou- 
sand pair  of  shoes,  and  a  great  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sions, among  which  are  seven  thousand  sacks  of  meal,  several 
chests  full  of  gold  and  silver  specie,  one  of  which  has  silver 
handles  and  is  heavily  bound  with  metal,  and  whose  contents 
of  whole  and  half  sequins  amounts  to  two  millions  achten.  The 
leaders  of  the  Corsicans  have  received  this  person  with  great 
demonstrations  of  honour,  and  have  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  His  Excellency,  and  of  Viceroy.  He  has  already  appointed 
four  of  the  Corsicans,  colonels,  with  a  monthly  pay  of  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  achten^  and  has  formed  twenty  companies,  to 
every  common  soldier  in  which  he  has  given  a  musket,  a  pair 
of  shoes  and  a  sequin  ;  the  captains  receive  eleven  pieces  of 
achten  as  a  monthly  pay,  which  will  be  raised  to  twenty-five 
when  the  companies  are  complete.     He  has  taken  np  his  resi- 
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dence  at  Campo  Loro,  in  the  bishop's  palace,  where  four  hna- 
dred  men  with  two  cannon  keep  guard.  It  is  ramonred  that  he 
will  repair  to  Casinca  as  well  as  Pellegrino,  and  he  only  waits 
the  arrival  of  a  great  vessel  of  war,  which  is  expected  about 
the  15th,  to  attack  the  Genoese,  with  all  his  power,  by  sea  and 
land,  for  which  purpose  he  will  form  seyeral  other  companies. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  been  sent  here  by  some  of  the  Catholic 
potentates  of  Europe,  who  will  sustain  his  undertaking  in  every 
possible  way.  The  Genoese,  in  consequence  of  these  proceed- 
ings, are  in  great  consternation,  and  their  cause  in  this  island  is 
as  good  as  lost.  Some  further  advices  state  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned stranger  continually  increases  the  pomp  of  his  court, 
and  that  he  always  goes  to  church  accompanied  by  a  guard, 
and  that  he  has  made  one  Hyacinth  Paoli  his  treasurer,  and 
one  of  the  principal  persons  of  Aleria  a  knight." 

EveTybody  now  began  to  make  inquiry  into  the  genealogy 
and  history  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  adventurer.  The 
following  letter,  from  our  little  book,  written  by  a  Westpha- 
lian  nobleman  to  his  friend  in  Holland,  has  some  amusing 
speculations  touching  Baron  Theodore. 


A  YOUTHFUL   ROMANCE   FROM   THE  LIFE  OP  THEODORE  OF 

CORSICA. 

My  Dear  Sir : — 

I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest, and  communicate  all  the  information  I  possess,  touching 
the  life  of  a  man  who  begins  to  make  a  great  figure  in  the 
world. 

You  have  read  in  the  newspapers,  that  Theodore  of  Neu- 
hoff,  on  whom  the  Corsicans  have  conferred  a  crown,  was  bora 
in  Westphalia,  in  a  district  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
This  is  true,  and  I  can  testify  to  it,  as  he  and  I  studied  to- 
gether, and  lived  in  the  closest  friendship.  Neuhoff  was  bora 
in  Altena,  a  small  town  in  Westphalia,  whither  his  mother  re- 
tired after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
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Hifl  fitter  wss  captain  in  the  life-goard  of  tiie  Bishop  of 
Hanster,  and  his  grandfather,  who  had  grown  gray  in  arms, 
had  commanded  a  regiment  nnder  the  great  Bernhard  of  Galen. 
At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  college,  in 
Munster,  to  prosecute  his  studies,  where  he  soon  made  good 
progress.  I  went  to  the  same  college,  a  year  after  him,  and 
as  his  father's  property  touched  on  ours,  we  contracted  a  friend- 
ship  in  childhood,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  one  of  the 
closest  kind.  His  bodily  figure  was  disproportionately  large 
for  his  years,  and  his  sharp  and  piercing  eyes  indicated  great 
Tivacity  of  feeling  and  character.  He  was  yery  industrioas, 
and  set  us  all  an  example  at  school.  This,  which  was  a  cause 
of  jealousy  to  the  other  scholars,  pleased  me,  and  awakened  in 
me  a  desire  to  imitate  him.  We  remained  six  years  together 
at  Monster,  and  as  my  father  knew  of  our  intimacy,  he  pro- 
posed to  us  not  to  separate,  but  that  he  should  be  my  travel- 
ling companion,  and  that  he  would  pay  his  expenses. 

We  were  sent  to  Cologne  to  continue  our  studies.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  was  in  a  new  country,  as  we  were  released  from  the 
petty  tyranny  of  school,  and  began  to  taste  the  sweet  pleasures 
of  liberty.  Perhaps  I  would  have  misused  them,  but  for  the 
prudent  example  of  ray  friend.  We  lodged  with  a  professor, 
whose  wife,  although  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  possessed  a 
lively  disposition,  and  her  two  daughters  united  an  equal  viva- 
city of  temper,  with  a  very  discreet  behaviour.  After  supper, 
we  generally  passed  some  hours  in  play,  or  we  went  to  a  garden 
by  the  gate  to  walk. 

This  pleasant  society  continued  about  two  years,  when  it 

was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  the  young  Count  of  M , 

whose  father  lodged  in  the  same  house  as  we.  He  had  a  tutor, 
who,  accustomed  to  walk  by  himself,  left  his  pupil  to  his  own 
resources.  As  we  saw  that  his  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands, 
we  were,  unfortunately,  the  first  to  propose  to  him  to  join  our 
circle,  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure. 

Theodore  had  always  had  a  place  between  the  two  sisters, 
and  I  mine  between  the  youngest  and  her  mother.     It  was 
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to  be  inyolTed  in  a  passion  which  is  prodactive  of  such  eyil 
conseqaences  ?    Mariana  is  not  of  yoar  position  in  life,  and 
yon  cannot  marry  her.     Let  ns  change  oar  residence,  and,  pro- 
bably, oat  of  sight  of  the  object  of  your  passion,  yon  will  re- 
coyer  yonr  peace  of  mind."    "All  that  yon  say,"  he  replied, 
"  is  well  founded ;  bat  since  when  have  yon  learned  that  love 
reasoned  ?    I  cannot  separate  myself  from  Mariana's  presence, 
without  forgetting  myself;  the  woand  is  too  deep,  and  cannot 
be  healed."    "  But  what  will  your  friends  say,"  I  resumed,  "  if 
you  become  so  deeply  attached  to  her,  that  your  passion  cannot 
be  mitigated.    Your  happiness  is  at  stake,  and  you  must  re- 
member those  who  are  dependent  on  you,  and  your  family, 
whose  interests  will  be  affected  by  your  conduct." 

" They  may  do  what  they  please,"  said  he ;  "I  will  never 
cease  to  love  the  charming  Mariana." 

Thereupon  we  wished  each  other  good  night.  I  slept 
soundly,  but  Theodore  did  not  pass  such  a  tranquil  night.  I 
found  him  so  changed  in  the  morning,  and  so  depressed  in 
spirits,  that  I  did  not  venture  to  resume  the  conversation  of 
the  preceding  evening.  We  returned  to  our  studies  and  ex- 
ercises, and  in  the  evening,  according  to  custom,  we  met  in 
onr  little  circle.  He  declined  to  play,  on  account  of  a  head- 
ache, from  which  he  said  he  was  suffering.  Paring  the  play, 
however,  he  observed  the  eyes  of  Mariana  and  the  count,  and 
he  thought  he  saw  in  them  a  mutual  love,  which  drove  him  to 
despair.  When  we  went  to  our  chamber,  he  said  to  me,  "  well, 
do  you  doubt  any  more  of  the  love  which  Mariana  and  the 
count  entertain  for  each  other.  I  saw  a  hundred  tender  glances 
of  the  eye,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  my  unhappi- 
ness."  "I  saw  nothing  of  all  this,"  I  responded,  ''jealousy 
must  have  perverted  your  vision." 

Two  or  three  days  passed  in  such  conversation.  Our  pro- 
fessor gave  us,  and  other  persons,  on  the  occasion  of  Mariana's 
baptismal  day,  a  banquet  in  his  garden.  When  he  was  in- 
formed of  this,  the  count  honoured  her  with  a  bouquet  and  a 
precious  rose  of  diamonds.    Nothing  more  was  needed  to  drive 
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Theodore  out  of  his  Benses ;  he  fell  into  a  mefam^olj  al 
and  he  ate  almost  nothing  daring  the  whole  feast.  After  din- 
ner came  the  ball,  which  the  eonnt  opened  with  MariaML 
Theodore  would  not  dance,  bat  walked  about  the  garden  all 
night  long,  for  it  lasted  antil  morning,  when  we  retamed  home. 
I  went  to  my  chamber,  bat  mj  comrade  remained  in  the 
coart  below,  and  when  he  met  the  count,  he  compelled  him  to 
draw  his  sword.  I  heard  the  clashing  of  the  blades,  and  in- 
mediatelj  ran  down  to  them,  but  I  was  too  late,  for  Theodore 
had  given  his  antagonist  a  deadly  stab,  and  had  then  taken  to 
flight  through  the  back  door.  Yon  can  jadge  of  the  grief  and 
confusion  this  event  caused  in  the  whole  house.  The  poor 
count  was  carried  to  bed,  where  he  expired  two  hours  after. 
Neither  I,  nor  his  other  friends^  knew  what  had  become  of 
Theodore,  until  we  received  a  letter,  a  few  months  ago,  from 
him,  from  the  island  of  Corsica. 

♦  #  «E  *  4e  #  4e 

What  is  known  of  the  life  of  Theodore  before  he  came  to 
Corsica,  exhibits  him  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successftil 
of  the  adventurers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  appearance 
of  such  pretenders  as  Cagliostro,  St.  Qermain,  Law,  Neohoff, 
Casanova,  and  Konigsmark,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  their 
positively  great  contemporaries,  Washington,  Franklin,  Paoli, 
Pitt,  and  Frederick  the  Great  While  the  latter  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  political  and  social  organization,  the  others, 
like  storm  birds,  announced  a  great  elementary  agitation  of  the 
human  mind. 

It  is  said  that  Theodore  of  Neuhoff,  as  a  page  of  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  Orleans,  displayed  the  most  admirable  quali- 
ties of  a  courtier.  His  proteus  nature  diverted  him  to  another 
career.  The  marquis  of  Courcillon  procured  him  an  officer's 
appointment  in  Paris,  where  he  became  desperately  addicted  to 
play ;  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  thence  to  the  Baron  Gortz,  in 
Sweden,  to  save  himself  from  his  creditors.  He  next  formed 
relations  with  the  intriguing  ministerial  adventurers  of  that 
period,  with  Rippcrda,  Albcroni,  and  finally  with  Law,  who 
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was  more  or  less  sach  a  character  as  himself— a  knight  of  for- 
tane.  Theodore  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  Alberoni, 
and  he  rose  to  great  influence  in  Spain,  where  he  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune.  After  the  fall  of  his  patron,  he  attached 
himself  to  Bipperda,  and  married  a  lady  of  the  coart  of  the 
Qaeen  of  Spain.  Elizabeth  Farnese  of  Spain,  mistress  of  all 
kinds  of  intrigae,  had  played  a  high  game  to  obtain  an  Italian 
kingdom  for  her  son,  Don  Carlos.  The  world  was  then  a  great 
field  of  knight  errantry,  and  fall  of  adventurers,  ambitious  pre- 
tenders, visionaries  and  fortune-hunters ;  among  the  political 
ones  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  Don  Carlos,  of 
Spain,  Charles  Stuart,  Bakotzy,  Stanislaus  Lezcinski,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  great  adventurer  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
Menshikoff,  Munich,  Biron,  Mazeppa,  and  Patkul. 

Theodore's  wife  was  a  Spaniard,  of  Irish  or  English  descent, 
and  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  She  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  any  remarkable  beauty.  He  deserted  her, 
and  it  is  said  carried  off  with  him  also  her  jewels  and  other 
treasures. 

He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Law,  and 
where  he  contrived  to  gain  a  great  deal  of  money,  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme.  A  "  lettre  de  cachet "  obliged  him  to  resume 
his  travels,  and  he  set  out  on  another  tour  of  adventure  through 
England,  and  Holland,  where  he  gambled,  contracted  debts, 
and  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  speculations.  How  he  came  to 
Genoa,  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  Corsica ;  his  immense 
load  of  debt  no  doubt  rendered  a  crown  a  very  desirable  acqui- 
sition to  him.  And  thus  we  have  the  astonishing  spectacle  of 
a  man  suddenly  rising  to  a  throne,  who  but  a  short  time  before 
was  compelled  to  borrow  money  of  his  tailor.  Such  things  are 
alone  possible  in  times  when  all  the  foundations  of  society  are 
shaken,  and  the  world  is  so  confused  by  the  mad  schemes  of 
sovereigns  and  rulers,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  genuine  and  pretended  greatness. 

We  know  that  Theodore  went  to  Genoa,  and  there  he 
43 
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formed  close  relations  with  the  exiled  Corsicans  in  that  citj, 
and  first  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  king  of  Corsica ;  he 
passed  over  to  Tunis  from  Genoa.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
Barbary,  which  gave  him  occasion  to  introduce  a  chain  into 
his  rojal  coat  of  arms.  His  prolific  genius  not  only  released 
him  from  imprisonment,  bat  also  helped  him  to  the  procuring 
of  means  for  his  expedition  to  Corsica.  He  issned  from  prison 
only  to  ascend  a  throne. 

From  Corsica,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  West- 
phalian  cousin,  M.  do  Prost. 

My  dear  Sir,  and  my  most  esteemed  Cousin, 

The  high  esteem  and  kindness  with  which  your  excellency, 
from  my  tenderest  youth  up,  has  always  honoured  me,  inspires 
me  with  the  hope  that  you  yet  feel  an  interest  in  my  welfare. 
Although  on  account  of  the  difl^culties  and  embarrassments  I 
encountered  from  my  enemies,  I  was  obliged  to  travel  to  foreign 
parts,  and  was  not  able  to  inform  my  friends  and  relatives  of 
my  situation  ;  yet  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  have  always  held 
them  in  remembrance,  and  have  always  sought  an  opportunity 
of  being  useful  to  them,  and  of  manifesting  my  gratitude. 
After  many  trials  and  persecutions  on  their  account,  the  Corsi- 
cans have  made  me  their  king  and  rnler,  since  my  arrival  in 
their  island ;  and  in  this  position  I  hope  to  maintain  myself, 
and  to  be  the  means  of  freeing  them  fVom  their  oppressors. 
I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  cousin,  if  you  would  send  over  here 
any  of  my  friends  that  I  might  enable  them  to  participate  in 
my  fortune.  Whatever  may  be  my  success,  with  God's  help, 
I  hope  to  turn  to  the  profit  of  my  kinsmen.  You  no  doubt 
have  heard  of  my  misfortunes — of  my  being  taken  prisoner  last 
year  on  the  sea,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  from  which  captivity  I 
however  succeeded  in  escaping,  after  great  suffering.  I  reserve 
to  another  occasion  a  particular  account  of  all  that  I  have 
accomplished,  by  the  grace  of  God.  And  now  I  beg  you  to 
accept  my  thanks  for  all  your  past  acts  of  friendship,  and  of 
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"which  I  shall  ever  retain  a  gratefal  recolloction,  and  to  receive 
the  assurance  that  I  remain 

Year  true  friend  and  cousin, 

Baron  of  Neuhoff, 
Elected  king  of  Corsica,  under  the  title  of  Theodore  the  First. 

P.  S.  I  pray  you  to  give  me  some  news  of  my  family  and 
friends ;  and,  as  my  elevation  reflects  honour  on  them,  I  hope 
you  will  assist  me  with  your  counsel.  As  I  have  heard  nothing 
for  many  years  from  my  friends  in  Brandenburg,  I  beg  you  will 
write  to  them,  and  request  them  to  inform  me  if  my  uncle  is 
yet  living,  and  what  my  cousins  at  Rauschenberg  are  doing. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THEODORS    THE    FIRST,     BY    THE    GRACE    OF    GOD,    AND    THE    HOLT 

TRINITY,    ELECTED   KING   OF   CORSICA. 

Theodore  had  no  sooner  landed  in  Corsica,  and  had  acquired 
a  certain  fame  in  the  world,  than  the  Genoese  republic  pub- 
lished the  following  proclamation,  describing  him  in  the  most 
derogatory  terms. 

We,  the   Doge,    Governors   and  Procurators  of  the  Republic 

of  Genoa, 

On  being  informed  that  the  trading  vessel  of  an  English 
Captain  Dick  had  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Aleria,  in  our 
territory  of  Corsica,  and  had  landed  a  notorious  person,  in 
oriental  costume,  who,  in  some  incomprehensible  manner,  has 
gained  the  affections  of  the  heads  of  that  island  and  the  people ; 
and  who  had  brought  with  him  arras,  powder  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  with  promises  of  further  aid,  to  enable  him 
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to  destroy  the  public  peace  and  tranqnillity ;  we  have  taken 
measures  to  instruct  ourselyes  and  our  subjects  of  the  real  cha- 
racter and  history  of  this  adventurer.  We  have  discovered 
that  he  is  of  the  Westphalian  mark,  and  that  he  pretends  to 
the  title  of  Baron  of  Neuhoff,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  alchemy, 
cabbala  and  astrology — with  the  help  of  which  he  professes  to 
have  discovered  important  secrets ;  and  that  he  is  merely  a 
vagabond  person,  without  character  or  estate. 

In  Corsica  he  is  called  Theodore.  With  this  name  he  came 
to  Paris,  where  ho  left  his  Irish  bom  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  Spain,  with  a  child.  During  his  wanderings  about  the 
world,  he  has  disowned  his  name  and  place  of  birth.  In  Lon- 
don, he  represented  himself  to  be  a  German,  in  Leghorn,  an 
Englishman,  and  in  Genoa,  a  Swede ;  at  one  time  he  called 
himself  Baron  of  Naxaer,  then  of  Smihmer,  at  another,  of  Nis- 
sen,  Smitberg,  &c.,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  passports  and 
writings,  dated  and  preserved  in  various  towns. 

While  he  thus  changed  his  name  and  residence,  he  succeeded, 
by  his  crafty  tricks,  in  living  at  the  expense  of  others ;  and  it 
is  known  that,  about  1727,  he  squandered  a  sum  of  money  that 
had  been  entrusted  to  him  for  the  enlistment  of  a  German  regi- 
ment, and  that  he  has  practised  similar  frauds  in  various  places, 
on  English,  French,  Germans,  and  other  people. 

Whenever  he  has  committed  such  frauds,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  keep  himself  concealed.  On  his  departure,  however,  his 
villainy  has  come  to  light,  and  has  made  him  quite  notorious, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  letter  of  a  German  cavalier  of  the  20th 
of  February,  of  this  year. 

But  that  this  is  his  ordinary  course  of  life,  is  evident,  from 
his  conduct  to  the  banker  Jabak,  of  Leghorn,  whom  he  in- 
duced to  lend  him  five  hundred  and  fifteen  pieces  of  gold,  on 
the  promise  of  restoring  them  in  Cologne.  When  the  banker 
saw  the  deception,  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested.  In  order  to 
obtain  his  liberty,  ho  availed  himself  of  a  shipmaster,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  go  his  security,  but  on  his  deliverance  from  pri- 
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son,  he  was  in  such  an  enfeebled  state,  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
bath  hospital,  as  a  charity  patient,  for  restoration. 

Aboat  three  months  since,  he  went  from  Leghorn  to  Tanis, 
with  letters  of  recommendation,  and  there  he  set  himself  ap  for 
a  physician,  and  held  many  secret  conferences  with  the  unbe- 
lieving pagans  of  that  conntry.  From  them,  he  received  a 
supply  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  with  which  he  sailed  for 
Corsica,  hayii\g  as  followers,  Christopher,  brother  of  the  doctor 
Bnongiorno  in  Tunis,  three  Turks,  among  whom  was  a  certain 
Mahomet,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  Tuscan  galleys,  and 
two  persons  of  Leghorn,  John  Attiman  and  Giovanni  Bandelli, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  a  Por- 
tuguese ecclesiastic,  who  had  good  reason  for  leaving  Tunis, 
on  account  of  his  evil  conduct  there. 

Such  is  the  career  of  this  impostor,  from  the  testimony  of 
unimpeachable  witnesses,  and  as  he  has  now  undertaken  to 
pervert  the  minds  of  our  subjects,  and  to  induce  them  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  to  their  natural  sovereign,  we  have  resolved 
to  make  known  these  facts,  and  to  denounce  the  so-called  Baron 
of  Neuhoff,  as  an  exciter  of  insurrection,  a  seducer  of  the  people, 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  as  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  amenable  to  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law  provided 
for  such  a  crime. 

We  forbid  any  one  to  hold  intercourse  with  him,  and  we  de- 
clare all  those  who  lend  him  aid,  as  participating  in  his  guilt, 
and  as  liable  to  the  same  condign  punishment. 

Given  in  our  royal  palace,  May  9,  1736. 

Signed,  Joseph  Maria. 

This  manifesto  of  the  old  republic  produced  no  effect.  Even 
in  its  own  city  of  Bastia,  the  people  wrote  beneath  it,  ''  Evviva 
Teodoro  1  Re  di  Corsica."  Far  from  feeling  ashamed  at  this 
exposure,  Theodore  humorously  replied,  "  As  the  Genoese  de- 
nounce me  as  an  adventurer  and  charlatan,  I  will  first  set  up 
my  theatre  in  Bastia." 
43* 
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He  issued,  however,  the  following  most  amnsing  manifesto 
in  reply  to  the  Genoese  proclamation. 

Theodore,  King  of  Corsica.    To  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Genoa, 

his  greeting : 

I  was  not  aware  what  a  sin  of  omission  I  had  committed,  in 
neglecting  to  advise  joar  high  mightinesses  of  my  resolution  with 
regard  to  Corsica,  bat  I  deemed  such  a  formaHtj  soperflaons, 
as  I  knew  jou  woald  soon  be  informed  of  it  from  other  sources. 

But  as  it  appears  jou  complain  of  this  slight,  I  deem  it  my 
duty,  as  a  good  neighbour  and  citizen,  to  advise  yon  that  I 
have  changed  my  residence.  Tired  of  the  long  travelling  about, 
of  which  you  have  spoken,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
select  myself  a  residence  in  Corsica ;  as  it  lies  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  my  greetings  by  this 
letter.  Your  commissioner  at  Bastia,  unless  he  deceives  you 
as  his  predecessors,  will  be  able  to  assure  you,  that  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  that 
city  to  procure  its  acknowledgment  of  my  neighbourhood. 

The  declaration  made  by  you,  that  your  neighbour  is  a  dis- 
turber of  the  general  tranquillity,  and  is  a  deceiver  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  most  evident  lie  that  has  ever  been  published  to  the 
world  as  truth ;  every  one  knows  that  peace  and  quiet  have 
been  banished  from  Corsica  for  the  last  seven  years,  by  the 
wickedness  and  cruelty  of  your  government.  Tour  maxims 
of  policy,  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  peace,  have  coveredt 
this  island  with  blood  and  murder. 

Such  was  your  conduct,  and  thus  have  your  agents  destroyed 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  re- 
stored by  the  emperor.  This  was  the  condition  of  things 
that  I  found  existing  on  my  arrival  here.  But  why  do  yon 
seek  to  throw  your  faults  on  my  shoulders?  By  what  law 
can  it  be  proven  that  such  a  person  as  I  am,  can  be  guilty'  of 
high  treason?  Treason  is  the  breach  of  sworn  fidelity  or 
loyalty,  and  I  have  not  pledged  myself  to  either.     When  was  I 
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• 

ever  year  friend  ?    Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  be  the 
friend  of  a  nation  so  universally  detested  I 

But  jou  endeavour  to  prove  that  I  have  committed  the  crime 
of  lese  MajesU.  The  mere  idea  of  such  an  accusation  terrifies 
me.  But  notwithstanding  all  mj  researches,  I  cannot  find 
whence  70a  derive  your  claim  to  the  title  of  majesty.  Tell 
me,  then,  did  you  receive  it  from  your  doge,  or  did  you  capture 
it  on  the  sea,  when  you  left  your  city  to  the  Mohammedans,  as 
a  place  of  refuge,  and  out  of  a  love  of  gain,  attracted  enough 
Turks  there  to  have  overpowered  all  Christendom?  Proba- 
bly you  brought  this  majesty  on  your  shoulders  from  Spain,  or 
it  must  have  come  in  some  sort  of  manner  to  your  country  by 
Tessel  from  England,  and  been  delivered  to  your  citizens 
through  an  English  trader,  who  was  thereupon  elected  doge, 
with  a  letter  addressed  to  the  noble  lord  N.  N.  Doge  of  Qenoa, 
and  dealer  in  general  wares. 

Tell  me,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  whence  you  have  obtained 
the  dignity  of  a  monarchy  and  the  royal  title,  as  your  republic 
was  formerly  nothing  but  a  horde  of  plundering  pirates.  Is  not 
the  name  of  grand  duke,  which  you  have  given  to  your  doge, 
an  improper  title  ?  I  am  assured  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  fundamental  articles  of  your  republic,  for  any  one  to 
be  a  prince,  and  that  the  people  with  as  little  right  can  be 
called  subjects  by  those  who  govern,  as  in  truth  they  are  not 
such.  Although  you  remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  your 
land,  to  which  you  have  no  right,  yet  the  people  in  Corsica 
have  opened  their  eyes,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  assert 
their  rights,  have  resolved  to  cast  off  your  yoke.  I,  for  my 
part,  shall  join  the  party  to  which  a  love  of  justice  attracts  me. 
And  as  you  have  published  me  to  all  the  world  as  an  impostor 
and  deceiver,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  the  contrary  to  the 
oppressed  Corsicans,  and  will  confidently  challenge  a  compari 
son  between  your  government  and  mine. 

Meanwhile,  rest  assured  that  my  creditors  will  all  receive 
their  own,  as  your  possessions,  of  which  the  Corsicans  have 
made  me  a  present,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  discharge  all  my 
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debts.  I  must  not  forget  to  inform  yon  that  my  affairs  continiie 
to  prosper,  and  my  cause  to  gain  new  adherents ;  that  I  have 
as  many  troops  on  foot  as  appears  to  be  necessary ;  and  that  I 
have  means  to  maintain  ten  thousand  men  at  my  own  expense. 
Whether  they  receive  their  fnll  pay  and  rations  yoor  heroic 
soldiers  can  testify,  who  keep  themselves  shnt  up  within  the 
wall?  of  Bastia,  as  they  have  not  the  courage  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  open  field,  where  one  may  see  them  face  to  face. 

I  assure  you,  moreover,  that  your  calamnies  on  my  good 
reputation  have  as  little  effect  with  this  people  as  your  dncats. 
Yet  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  of  yon,  and  that  is,  in  case  of  any 
conflicts  between  your  troops  and  mine,  to  let  the  people  see 
you  at  the  head  of  your  army.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  yon 
will  grant  this  request,  as  you  have  so  much  to  do  with  your 
letters  of  exchange,  your  usurious  dealings,  and  your  business 
speculations,  that  the  spirit  of  courage  has  no  place  with  you. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  have  the  honour  to  encounter  yoa 
in  the  field,  as  you  do  not  possess  sufficient  time  or  gallantry 
to  lead  your  armies  to  the  field,  after  the  example  of  the  chiefii 
of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 

Given  in  the  camp  before  Bastia,  10th  July,  1736. 

Thcodorus  Sebastiano  Costa,  secretary  of  state,  and  lord 
high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Corsica. 

This  keen,  sarcastic  letter  must  have  stung  the  Genoese 
government  to  the  quick.  But  such  is  the  course  of  events ; 
the  proud  mistress  of  the  sea  had  fallen  from  her  high  estate ; 
a  little  community  of  people  dared  to  assail  her  at  her  very 
gates,  and  a  foreign  adventurer  scornfully  insulted  her. 

The  election  ceremonies  were  completed  in  Alessani,  April 
15,  173G.  Theodore  was  declared  to  be  chosen  king  for  life, 
with  the  right  of  succession  to  his  male  descendants,  according 
to  priority  of  birth,  who  ranked  according  to  age :  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  the  daughters  were  declared  capable  of  the  suc- 
cession.    For  want  of  any  heirs  of  his  body,  the  throne  was 
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to  pass  to  his  relatives.  Bat  the  Corsicans  only  gave  their 
king  the  title ;  they  kept  their  constitution. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  new  ruler  endeavoured  to  bestoy 
a  queen  upon  the  country ;  he  was  probably  too  much  pressed 
for  time  to  think  of  such  a  design.  He  established  himself  in 
the  bishop's  residence  at  Cervione  in  royal  state,  surrounded 
by  guards,  and  he  played  the  king  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  in  purple.  It  has  already  been  shown  what  a  princely 
pomp  he  surrounded  himself  with,  and  how  lavishly  he  bestowed 
titles  of  nobility  on  his  courtiers.  Men  and  their  passions  are 
everywhere  the  same.  A  man  can  feel  himself  as  much  a  king 
in  the  dark  rooms  of  a  village  house,  as  in  the  gilded  saloons 
of  the  Louvre,  and  a  duke  of  chocolade  or  marmalade  at  the 
court  of  a  black  emperor,  will  wear  his  title  as  proudly  as  a 
duke  of  Alba.  Many  were  the  persons  who  resorted  to  Cervi- 
one, to  warm  themselves  in  the  beams  of  the  new  sun,  and  in 
quest  of  honours  and  titles.  In  the  dirty  mountain  village,  in  a 
gloomy  and  weather-worn  house,  ambition  and  intrigue  played 
their  parts,  as  well  as  at  any  other  of  the  world's  courts. 

One  of  the  acts  of  royal  supremacy  of  Theodore  was  the 
foundation  of  an  order  of  knighthood ;  for  a  king  must  have  an 
order.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  this  was  called  the  order 
of  liberation.  Its  members  wore  an  imposing  costume;  an 
azure  blue  cloak  and  a  cross ;  in  the  midst  of  the  cross  was  an 
enamelled  and  golden  star,  on  which  was  a  figure  of  Justice, 
holding  a  pair  of  scales;  beneath  was  a  triangle,  and  in  its 
centre  a  T;  in  the  other  hand,  Justice  held  a  sword,  under 
which  was  seen  a  globe,  with  a  cross  on  it.  The  arms  of  the 
royal  family  were  engraved  in  a  corner  of  the  sign  of  the  order. 
Every  knight  of  the  order  swore  fealty  to  the  king  on  land  and 
sea.  They  were  also  obliged  every  day  to  sing  two  psalms, 
the  fortieth,  "Lord,  our  refuge:"  and  the  seventh,  "In  thee, 
0  Lord,  have  I  trusted." 

The  few  remaining  coins  of  Theodore,  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  on  one  side  show  his  bust,  with  the  inscription  :  Tkeo* 
dorug  D,  G.  unanimi  consensu  electus  Rex  et  Princeps  reff^ 
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Corsici ;  on  the  other  side  the  words :  Prudentia  et  industrim 
vincitur  TyrannU.  On  other  coins  is  a  crown  resting  on  three 
palms,  with  the  letters  T.  R.,  and  on  the  reyerse  the  words /^ro 
bono  publico  Cor$o, 

To  the  executioner  also  Theodore  gave  the  necessary  court 
charge,  and  many  a  man  he  caused  to  be  executed  whom  he 
deemed  dangerous  to  him.  He  greatly  lessened  himself  in 
the  estimation  ot  his  subjects  by  the  execution  of  the  distin- 
guished Corsican,  Luccioni  de  Casacciolo.  For  two  years  his 
subjects  adhered  to  him  with  great  fidelity.  This  poor  people, 
in  their  despair,  had  as  earnestly  desired  a  king  as  the  Jews 
once  did,  that  he  might  delirer  them  from  the  Philistiues. 
When  he  left  the  island  for  the  first  time  they  remained  true  to 
him,  as  the  following  proclamation  demonstrates. 

''  We  Don  Louis  Marquis  Qiaffori  and  Don  Giacinto  Marquis 
Paoli,  first  ministers  and  generals  of  his  majesty  King  Theo- 
dore our  sovereign. 

''  As  soon  as  we  received  the  letters  of  King  Theodore  I.,  our 
lord,  we  summoned  all  the  people  of  the  provinces,  cities, 
villages  and  castles  of  the  kingdom  to  the  city  of  Corte,  to  a 
general  assembly  touching  the  ordinances  and  commands  of  our 
aforenamed  sovereign.  The  assembly  was  for  the  whole  island, 
including  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains.  All  with 
joy  and  gratitude  received  the  commands  of  his  majesty,  to 
whom  with  one  accord,  as  their  supreme  and  legitimate  lord, 
they  swore  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance.  They  likewise 
confirmed  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Corsica,  and  the  right 
of  his  descendants  to  the  succession,  as  was  already  stipulated 
in  the  convention  of  Alesano. 

''  Finally  we  announce  to  all  whom  it  concerns,  and  to  the 
whole  world,  that  we  will  always  keep  inviolable  our  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  royal  person  Theodore  the  First ;  and  that  we 
are  resolved  for  him  to  live  and  die,  and  that  we  will  never  re- 
cognize any  other  lord  than  him  and  his  legitimate  descendants. 

''  And  that  the  present  act  may  have  all  requisite  force  and 
authority,  we  have  caused  it  to  be  registered  in  the  chancery  of 
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the  kiugdoiD,  and  have  signed  it  with  onr  own  hands,  and 
attested  it  with  the  seal  of  the  kingdom. 
"Given  in  Corte,  December  27,  1737." 

Similar  declarations  were  also  repeated  in  1739,  when  Theo- 
dore, amid  the  great  rejoicing  of  the  people,  again  landed  in 
Corsica.  On  this  second  voyage  to  Corsica  he  had  nearly  been 
burnt  alive.  The  German  captain  of  the  vessel  had  been  bribed 
to  blow  him  np.  In  the  night  Theodore  several  times  woke  up, 
for  he  dreamed  the  vessel  was  on  fire.  The  idea  suggested 
itself  to  him  of  going  with  his  three  servants  to  the  cabin  of 
the  captain,  where  he  found  him  ^actually  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions for  exploding  the  powder  magazine.  King  Theodore  on 
the  spot  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  which  punishment 
he  changed  into  hanging  from  the  mast-head  of  the  vessel,  and 
this  was  immediately  executed  on  the  captain. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Theodore's  subsequent  fate  in 
Corsica.  After  having  in  vain  sought  to  win  back  again  his 
island  crown,  he  returned  to  England.  A  wondrous  life-dream 
he  left  behind  him,  In  which  he  had  once  seen  himself  a  crowned 
king  in  a  wild  island,  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  surrounded  by 
marquises,  barons,  counts,  cavaliers,  chancellors,  keepers  of  the 
privy  seal,  &c.  He  next  appears  as  a  beggar  in  the  debtors' 
jail  in  London,  in  which  his  creditors  had  cast  him ;  there  he 
ruminated  on  his  romance  of  royalty  and  his  strange  life  of 
vicissitudes,  complaining  no  less  bitterly,  and  with  as  much 
anguish  of  mThd,  of  being  a  martyr  in  his  London  prison  as 
Napoleon  of  his  confinement  to  his  island  dungeon  of  St. 
Helena.  Theodore  also  was  a  king,  a  fallen  greatness,  and  a 
tragic  person.  The  minister,  Walpole,  started  a  subscription 
in  behalf  of  the  Corsican  king,  and  procured  his  release  from 
jail.  As  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  Theodore  presented  him  with 
the  great  seal  of  his  kingdom.  Like  Napoleon  and  Paoli,  he 
died  on  English  ground,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Anne's,  Soho,  London.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on 
the  slab  that  covers  his  grave. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MARIANA,    XSD  RETURN  TO  BASTIA« 

Era  gift  I'ora  ohe  rolge  il  disio 

Ai  naviganti  e  iDtenerisce  '1  ouorCi 

Lo  di  ch  'ban  detto  a  'doloi  amioo  addio. — DanU. 

• 

Cervione  lies  to  the  north  of  Aleria,  on  the  declivitj  of  a. 
mountain ;  and  here  I  regret  not  to  have  Yisited  it,  for  it  was 
the  royal  residence  of  Theodore.  The  traveller  is  sometimes 
oppressed  by  the  fatigue  of  sight-seeing,  and  grows  indifferent 
to  objects  worthy  of  his  attention.  I  saw  Cervione  on  the 
heights  in  the  distance,  but  I  gave  it  up  for  the  ruins  of 
Mariana. 

Farther  to  the  north  of  Cervione,  the  Golo,  the  greatest 
river  of  the  island,  which  drains  so  many  villages,  empties  into 
the  sea.  The  summer  heat  had  almost  dried  up  its  waters. 
On  the  left  bank  of  this  river  stood  the  second  Roman  colony, 
and  which  was  founded  by  Marius.  It  is  curious  that  in  this 
bloody  land  of  Corsica,  the  two  blood  avengers  and  mortal 
enemies,  Sylla  and  Marius,  should  have  introduced  colonies. 
Their  temble  names,  suggestive  of  the  most  fearful  horrours  of 
civil  war  and  revolution,  increase  the  sweltering  oppressiveness 
of  this  Corsican  atmosphere. 

I  sought  for  the  ruins  of  Mariana,  which  lie  about  a  mile 
from  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  the  sea-shore.  As  at  Aleria, 
I  found  a  wide  surface,  covered  with  the  fragments  of  walk. 
It  awakens  sad  feelings  to  wander  among  these  masses  of 
stone,  and  to  think  that  here  was  once  a  populous  town, 
within  whose  walls  flowed  a  current  of  human  life  for  centuries 
of  time.  One  would  like  to  strike  the  lyre  of  Amphion,  and 
again  harmonize  in  combined  order  the  ruins,  and  take  a 
glance  at  the  people  and  the  city.  For  of  what  kind  were 
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they,  and  to  what  epoch  did  they  belong  J  The  remains  of 
Mariana  are  less  considerable  than  those  of  Aleria.  Here  may 
the  wanderer  sit  down  on  a  mound  of  ruin,  and  muse  on  the 
fate  of  the  city,  as  Marins,  its  founder,  amid  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  sighed  over  the  desolate  waste  where  once  stood 
the  magnificent  city  of  queen  Dido. 

Two  ruined  churches,  the  finest  remains  of  the  middle  ages 
in  Corsica,  are  the  only  prominent  objects  of  interest  The 
smaller  of  these  churches  was  a  beautiful  chapel,  whose  long 
aisle  is  well  preserved.  It  has  a  tribune,  ornamented  by  six 
semi-circular  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  A  mile  farther 
lie  the  remains  of  a  larger  church,  the  nave  of  which  is  yet  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  called  the  canonica,  and  is 
a  building  of  three  aisles,  with  rows  of  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  a  tribune  of  gothic  structure  on  both  sides.  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  its  breadth 
fifty  feet ;  the  fagade  is  half  destroyed,  and  is  of  the  Pisan 
style.  The  canonica  is  supposed  to  have  originally  been  a  Ro- 
man temple,  from  which  it  was  converted  into  a  mosque  by  the 
Saracens,  and  into  a  church  by  the  Christians,  after  the  taking 
of  Mariana  from  the  Moors  by  Hugo  Colonna. 

When  I  entered  the  church,  I  was  surprised  at  the  devout 
community  I  found  lying  there  on  their  knees,  composed  of  a 
flock  of  goats,  passing  the  siesta  in  the  cool  shade,  with  their 
equally  rough  masters.  A  venerable  gray-bearded  goat  stood 
before  the  tribune,  gazing  with  reverential  awe  on  the  silent 
scene,  as  if  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  sacredness  of  the 
place.  I  asked  the  shepherds  for  coins,  but  they  had  no  other 
than  the  imperial  specimens,  with  which  the  world  is  so  abun- 
dantly blessed.  From  this  former  colony  of  Marius,  which  was 
not  a  military  colony,  like  that  of  Sylla,  but  a  civil  establish- 
ment, the  only  Roman  road  in  Corsica,  leads  by  Aleria  to  Pre- 
sidium, to  Portns  Favoni,  to  Palaa,  and  the  straits  of  Boni- 
facio. The  island  was  more  destitute  of  roads  at  that  time 
than  now,  and  the  Romans  never  penetrated  the  mountainous 
interior. 
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At  ibis  point,  Bastia  again  rises  to  view  in  the  distance, 
and  here  end  my  circnitons  wanderings.  To  the  left  rise  the 
blood-dyed  hills  of  Borgo,  where  many  a  battle  has  been 
fought,  and  where  the  Corsicans  won  their  last  yietory  over 
their  French  oppressors.  Farther  on  glimmers  the  qaiet,  pic- 
turesque pond  of  Biguglia,  and  beyond  stands  Bignglia  itself, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Qenoese  governors.  The  last 
place  before  Bastia  is  Furiani ;  its  gray  castle  stands  in  ruins, 
and  its  walls  are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  ivy-green 
foliage  and  wild  vines.  Hence,  the  eye  again  sweeps  down 
over  the  lovely  Oolo  plain  to  the  misty  blue  mountains,  which 
wave  me  a  parting  farewell,  from  the  interior  of  the  island, 
with  their  fluttering  veil  of  cloud.  A  beautiful,  interesting 
journey  is  now  terminated.  And  here  the  wanderer  pauses  to 
return  thanks  to  the  good  power  which  has  so  kindly  pro- 
tected him.  Yet  it  is  painful  to  separate  from  the  wondrous 
island.  It  has  grown  upon  my  affections  like  a  friend.  Never 
shall  I  forget  its  tranquil  valleys,  with  their  olive  groves,  its  en- 
chanting gulfs,  its  lofty,  health-giving  mountains,  with  their 
springs  and  pine  crowns ;  the  cities  and  villages,  with  their 
hospitable  people  I 

Yet  another  picture  of  a  Corsican,  representing  his  land  and 
people,  as  he  reposes  under  an  old  olive,  I  will  sketch. 


THE  STBANOER. 

ThoQ  wild  Oorsioan  of  the  moantain. 
Why  liest  thou  dreaming  in  the  olive  shade, 
With  a  donble-banreled  gon  by  thy  side, 
Sullenly  gaiing  on  the  vacant  air  ? 
In  the  gray  tower  cries  thy  hungry  child, 
And  thy  wife  sings  lamentos  as  she  spins, 
Complaining  of  her  endless  troubles, 
The  cheerless  fireside,  and  the  naked  house. 
But  thou,  like  a  falcon,  hauntest  the  rock. 
Booming  in  the  valley  to  drive  the  plough. 
The  fruitful  golden  grain  to  scatter, 
And  thyself  a  happy,  fixed  home  to  build* 
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ia  bonnd  its  child  in  fotlers  ead. 

■rilh  pity  look'Bt  thou  on  my  nntitcd  land, 
desert  plaini.  and  unfrsquenlod  itrnnd, 
erumbling  city  vitils  and  moM-groitn  streotii. 
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Know  th&t  QenoB  hu  thii  rnin  ODMd. 
Wheo  on  the  galta  yaa  bear  tbs  nutadoline, 

Add  voDder'st  at  the  laddened  moiiOt 
Know  'ti>  the  ^It  of  aeno*'*  iroD  rala. 
The  bandit  muiket.  riDging  in  the  gUdei, 
Telli  of  gloomj,  murderoiu  TeofeuM^ 
Taught  bj  our  udeul,  onnUatlng  foe. 
Theie  ue  m;  dew  oonnlrj'i  woe*  uid  wroDgi. 
Bat  Geno&'«  tomb  long  linee  I've  dug, 
Aod  henceforth  msy'it  than  uj  In  Dthei  ludf, 
Canick  I  hare  aeen — Qauoa't  gni«. 
Fierco  HU  the  itnggle,  ud  fearful  ita  and; 
For  fllthj  laore  the  trader  lold  my  land 
To  the  ban  and  remonelaaa  king  of  FntiM, 
And  coldly  on  the  bargain  smiled  the  woiid. 
Know,  itranger,  at  PonlennoTo'l  monntaln, 
Proatrste  ley  I  on  the  bloody  field. 
Until  np  the  iteep  I  dragged  my  limping  limba, 
Heir  am  I  lirad  with  thia  loDg.preliacted  atrife, 
Aad  therefore  roit  I  'uealh  the  olire'a  ahade. 


THE   3TKANGBB. 

CompaMionating  tfaj  aad  hlitory, 

I  woald  not  reproacbfally  of  the«  ap«ah, 

Then  wearied  aoldier  of  ftMdom'a  oanaa, 

Tbon  child  of  death  and  the  Enmeaidea. 

Beat  no*  !  for  throngh  Earope'a  long,  gloomy  uigh^ 

ThoD  alone  kept  faithful  waleh  on  thy  roeki. 

And,  aingle-handed,  fonght  for  hnnan  rigbia. 

When  dark  oppreaaion  brooded  o'er  the  world. 

Fame  baa  apoken  of  tliy  great  anoealon. 

Of  Ihoir  lion-hearli  and  gloriona  deedi. 

And  long  ahall  Sampiero^i  conrage 

And  Paoli's  wiadom  be  remamber'd. 

Often  hu  my  heart  with  horror  trembled 

At  hearing  of  thy  laTage  deeda  of  blood ; 

Tot  thy  horoie  aplrit  mov'd  my  aonl 

To  oblivion  of  alt  elie  than  thy  Tlrtnei. 

OHen  here  I  mns'd  on  thy  Iron  natora, 

Rude  and  aarage,  but  free  and  bold  M 

Tho  mountain  barrien  of  thy  native  land. 

Farewell,  thou  CoraicBD  I  may  Rearea 
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BevuJ  lh,T  boiipitolilo  gin*  *f  froU, 

Tbf  wino'i  refresbing  dniaglitii,  th;  roof' ■  ibdier. 

111.7,  I*"'  ''7  J™'"  ^y  "'*"  riohw  jield. 

Tb7  precious  g&rilsn'ti  golden  frUiU  JDcreaw, 

And  the  brand  plaint  with  tbiok'niag  crop>  expsad. 

Bsu'  up  thy  lona  like  tbeii  betoio  sites. 

Thy  daoghWn  .-■---■-  -'"--'- -houbI 

Freo  from  polio  JHo 

Hwineri,  and  In  ;  wile 

FarewBll,  braie  j  »y  lb 

Vtrtau  ihine  re«  lona, 
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The  New  Pastoral. 

A  Poem.   By  Thos.  Buchanan  Read.   1  toL  12mo.   Cloth.        •       $1.00. 

Tho  publishers  baTO  been  &Toared  with  the  Ibllowing  BOtiM  of**  TbeNcv  Paitonl'*  £rom 
a  gentleman  of  high  literaij  attainments,  who  has  read  the  woric  in  manoaerlpt. 

'*  All  those  qualities  of  Read's  poetry  which  were  so  highly  oonunonded  by  the  Britidi 
critics,  appear  with  increased  force  and  beauty  In  the  '  Miw  Pastoeal.'  The  nnxestricted 
limits  of  this  poem  glTe  the  author  greater  scope  for  the  drrelopment  of  his  line  desrriptiTe 
&culUes,  and  for  a  fuller  exhibition  of  that  keen  and  delicate  uipreelation  of  rural  life  uad 
scenery,  which  hu  won  for  him  a  high  and  enduring  reputation  among  the  poets  of  our 
time.  Since  America  made  her  first  poetical  contribution  to  £ngllsh  literature,  we  hare 
heard  an  incessant  call  from  both  sides  of  the  water,  for  a  *  tmfy  AwteHean  poemJ  This  call 
Is  at  length  answered.  Krery  thought  and  feeling  of  the  '  New  PAnoKAL,  la  intensely  and 
entirely  American.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  a  high  patriotle  admiration  for  the  ii^ 
stitutions,  the  manners  and  the  scenery  of  his  natlre  limd  £§  the  author's  predominant  pae- 
•ion ;  while  in  the  exquisite  lyrics,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  poem,  these  feelings 
seem  to  be  concentrated  into  a  glow  that  is  almost  fierce  through  its  ferrour.  Even  Read** 
bent  friends  and  most  sanguine  predictors,  will  be  astonished  by  the  breadth  and  energy 
of  the  power,  which  he  dinplays  in  this,  his  last  and  most  ambitious  fiight" 

*'  The  New  Fiistoral  is  full  of  beauties ;  and  although  Bead  does  not  imagiBe  that  it  will  fill 
tho  Toid  which  all  critici*,  American  and  English,  hare  asserted  exists  in  our  national  liters 
ture,  namely,  the  want  of  a  great  national  Epic  Poem,  essentially  and  only  American  in  all 
itd  foaturus— yet  it  ia  a  worli  which  must  to  some  extent  supply  that  deficiency.  It  is  purely 
American.  It  depicts  the  entire  pastoral  life  of  America  in  all  its  phsnes  not  only  the 
flouriMhing  fermcr,  but  the  emigrant  and  the  pioneer.  The  work  <^ns  with  a  poetical  pr»> 
fact',  in  which  ho  modestly  lays  down  his  '  platform.'  Then  follows  *  T^  Prelude,'  in  whidi 
he  di8|io8e8  of  the  '  Indian*  in  an  allegory,  and  introduces  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  is  heno^ 
forth  to  rule  tho  land  ;  then  follows  the  Poem,  which  ia  a  minute  and  perfect  hiatory  of  a 
rural  community  which  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  type  of  the  American  country  people  at 
large.  He  duMriboR  a  Pcnn^Uania  agricultural  dia^iet,  brought  to  a  high  state  of  ool^ 
tivatiou,  peopled  with  an  honest,  intelligent,  industrious  potation,  and  paints  with  a 
keen  zetst  all  the  charms  and  delights  of  rural  liib— the  Tarious  l^tours  that  demand  the 
hu8baudumn'8  attention  through  Uie  changing  season*— all  with  the  most  perfect  minnta- 
no8d  and  life-like  reality— uuUl  the  reader  would  be  ready  to  settle  down  and  wish  no  hap- 
pier homo  and  fate— when  outbursts  <  the  fcTer  for  the  backwoods,'  such  a  rage  for  emigra* 
tion  to  thu  far  West  as  prevailed  about  1830.  Then  comes  the  breaking  up  of  old  homes-^ 
tlie  wvoriDg  of  old  ties  and  associations— the  sacrifices  and  the  separations — ^the  journey  to 
the  Wvst,  with  its  long  train  of  wagons — the  crossing  of  the  mountains — the  descent  of  the 
river,  and  the  plunge  into  tho  unbroken  forest — the  battle  with  the  primeral  woods — the 
building  up  of  the  new  homes — the  failure  of  the  few  who  are  unequal  to  the  task — the 
succe8tf  of  the  many ; — in  nbort,  the  triumph  of  the  great  American  principle  of  Progrees. 
Hid  rharactern  are  all  drawn  distinctly,  and  while  meant  for  types  of  people  in  gimeral,  are 
each  w  individual  as  i»osf(ib1c,  so  that  the  reader  will  feel  himself  surrounded  by  his  per- 
sonal ft-ieudri.  While,  in  tho  main,  the  poem  is  a  transcript  of  rural  life,  there  is  much  of  a 
different  characUT— glowing  du^criptionA  of  natural  scenerir,  and  the  beauties  of  our  cbang* 
ing  (leaf^ous- a  little  love-plot,  of  a  healthy,  natural  sentiment — ^patriotic  allusions  to  the 
sceni's  and  trials  of  the  Revolution — a  just  and  becoming  pride  in  our  wonderful  greatnen 
and  glory  as  a  people— and  a  hearty,  broad,  national  Union-loving  political  sentiment  It 
Ir  a  iKMk  fur  the  many — *  the  million' — to  read,  recognise  and  eqjoy.  If  any  work  of  poetrr 
will  ever  U;  generally  read  and  admired,  it  must  be  this  t>ook." — Oorretpondent  of  '*  Mqmb' 
lican  and  Ikmocrat,     We<itch9Sier. 

*"  I  have  just  finished  reading  the  manuscript  of  a  new  poem  of  Buchanan  Read's,  called  <  TM 
New  jyistoruL*  It  is  intended  to  give  a  poetic  history  of  American  Rural  Life,  with  so  much 
of  a  8tory  as  »)rves  to  supfiort  the  descriptions,  e  e  •  e  xhe  story  is  told  with 
great  simplicity  and  directness,  and  I  titink  it  is  a  work  destined  to  make  a  lasting  imprce> 
sion.  Read  8cems  to  have  a  conscious  faith  in  himself  as  a  born  poet,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  his  instinct  is  to  bo  trusted.    •     •     *."— /Tforence  Oorrejtpondent  qfthe  Ilome  JoumaL 

*'  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  our  gifted  poet  artist,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read, 
is  prospering  in  Florence,  lie  left  us  about  eighteen  months  ago  for  a  residence  of  five 
years  in  that  city,  and  has  already  produced  a  number  of  paintings  which  will  largely  in- 
cmatte  hi8  previous  reputation.  Rut  although  thus  industriously  employed  with  hi«  pencil, 
he  has  still  fuund  leisure  enough  to  produce  a  new  volume  of  poetry,  in  which — it  has  been 
remarked  by  ooe  of  the  moKt  distinguished  English  poete— he  has  accompliahed  for  America 
all  that  row)H!r  and  Thomson  did  unitedly  for  England.  This  great  Poem  is  entitled  Tht 
New  ihst^al.  It  is  in  character  purely  American,  and  particularly  Pennsy Iranian.  It 
abounds  in  beautiful  passages  dcKriptive  of  nature,  and  has  much  historical  incident; — de> 
pictA  our  pa/itoral  life  in  all  its  phases,  and  sweeps  the  fece  of  tho  country  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Prairies.  •  *  *.  The  Fijfing  J^atUt  which  we  give  in  our  present  number,  is  an 
extract  from  this  Poem,  received  from  Mr.  Read  in  advance  of  the  puhlieatton  of  the  volume^ 
which  will  bo  issued  from  the  press  of  Parry  A  M'MUlan  in  the  course  of  a  few  vreeks. 

**  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  is  a  '  self-made  man'— and  self-made  men  are  always  made  tba 
tx*9t    His  composlUona  axe  «m\,ufixiV\^  K.\n&-t\««&^^ — QruKam't  Afo^ozuM /or  Jon.  IS.'Ui, 
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Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

Arabian  Nights*  Entertainmonts,  embellished  with  nearly  100  engrayings. 
A  now  edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected.   Ck>mplete  in  1  vol.  8to., 

cloth, $1.00 

Scarlet  cloth, ' 1.25 


Bacon's  Complete  Works. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.    A  new 
edition,  with  a  Life  of  the  Anthor.    By  Basil  Montaqu,  Esq.    In  3 

Tols.,  royal  8yo.,  cloth, $7.50 

Sheep, 8.50 

Half  morocco, 9.00 

Calf  backs, 10.00 

The  Am«rlc«n  edition  of  the  Works  of  Lord  Bacon  now  offered  to  the  pnblic  is  reprinted 
from  the  most  approved  English  edition,  that  of  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.,  which  has  recently 
Ismied  from  the  celebrated  press  of  Pickering,  (the  modem  Aldos^  in  serenteen  octavo 
Tolumes.  It  contains  the  complete  worl(s  of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  thoae  of  Latin  being 
trandaled  into  Engliah,  In  order  to  render  the  publication  cheap,  and  therefore  attainable 
by  all  our  public  and  social  libraries,  as  well  as  by  those  general  readers  who  study  economy, 
the  seventeen  o(tevo  volumes  have  been  comprised  in  three  volumes,  imperial  octavo.  Being 
printed  from  the  most  accurate  as  well  as  complete  English  edition,  and  carefully  revised, 
the  American  edition  will  possess  great  advantages  lor  the  critical  scholar  as  well  as  the 
general  reader.  In  typography,  paper,  and  binding,  it  will  be  recognised  as  a  brilliant 
•pecimen  of  the  products  of  tlie  American  book  trade. 

''The  stndy  of  Bacon's  Philosophical  Works  In  general,  and  especially  of  the  Ncvum 
OtjfanwH^  cannot  fkil  to  bo  beneficial  to  all  persons  who  are  entering  on  scientific  pursuits, 
and  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  Inquiries  after  truth  of  whatever  kind.  Their  general  ten- 
dency will  be,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err,  to  Inspire  a  habit  of  close  and  patient  thinking — an 
intellectual  independence  which  resists  all  that  is  merely  of  the  nature  of  hypothesis,  while 
it  bows  with  implicit  deference  to  the  authority  of  HkX  and  experience.  The  nature  of  the 
different  kinds  of  evidence ;  the  different  sutgects  to  which  they  are  properly  applicable;  llie 
degree  of  that  sort  of  evidence  that  is  called  moral  which  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  in  any 
given  case ;  the  proper  limits  both  of  doubt  and  of  belief;  the  whole  order  of  circumstances 
of  whati*ver  kind  that  may  have  any  bearing  on  the  impression  which  evidence  may  make, 
or  may  fidl  to  make,  on  the  mind ;  these  very  Interesting  topics  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  every 
other  subject  relating  to  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  are  not  less  properly  and  stricUy 
within  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  the  Baconian  method,  than  the  more  tangible  proper- 
ties of  matter  itself,  and  the  laws  of  the  material  universe  in  general.  The  ppirit  of  the  in- 
ductive philosophy  is  In  perfect  unison  with  man's  intellectual  nature:  it  offers  a  true  cor* 
roborative  to  his  fttculties  In  his  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  the  more  completely  this  spirit  is 
Imbibed,  the  more  shall  we  be  gmutied  fit>m  the  extremes  of  credulity  on  the  one  hand 
and  incredality  on  the  other. 

**We  may  saf^y  aflirm,  that,  by  gfring  the  Inductive  Philosophy  to  the  world.  Lord 
Bacon  has  proved  one  of  its  most  signal  benefoctors ;  and  has  largely  done  his  part  towards 
promoting  the  final  triumph  of  all  truth,  whether  natural,  or  moral  and  intellectual,  over 
ttU  error;  and  towards  bringing  on  that  glorious  crisis,  destined,  wc  donbt  not,  one  day  to 
arrive,  when,  according  to  the  allegorical  representation  of  that  great  poet,  who  was  not 
only  the  admirer  of  Bacon,  but  in  some  roipects  his  kindred  genius^TRUTH,  though  '  hewn 
like  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  Into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  (bur  winds, 
tliall  be  gathered  limb  to  limb,  and  moulded,  with  every  Joint  and  member,  into  an  immortal 
ft>ature  of  loveliness  and  perfection.' " — Lcrd  Brtmghafn. 

**  At  length  appeared  the  philosopher  who  proclaimed  a  new  philosophy,  emancipating 
the  hnman  mind  by  breaking  the  chains  of  scholastic  antiquity.  He  was  a  singular  being, 
who  is  recognised  without  his  name.  The  style  of  Lord  Bacon  is  stamped  with  the  originality 
of  the  age,  and  is  as  peculiar  to  him  as  was  that  of  i>hBkspeare  to  the  poet  He  is  not  only 
the  witUest  of  writers  in  his  remote  allusions,  but  poetical  in  his  fanciful  conceptions.  His 
style  long  served  ibr  a  model  to  many  succeeding  writers.  It  rpquired  two  c«>nturies  liefhre 
the  writings  of  Bacon  reached  the  many.  Now,  a  single  volume,  in  the  most  popular  form, 
places  them  in  the  hands  of  artisans  and  artists,  who  an  to  learn  from  them  to  think,  to 
obaenre,  to  Invent." — I/lnudi. 

**  We  are  more  gratified  than  we  can  find  words  to  express,  to  find  a  publishing  house  in 
this  eonotfj  putting  forth  a  publication  like  iho  OoiuvWtA  ^  ocks  of  Lord  liaooo^  in  a  fiDrm 
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mt  onoe  oomp«et,  elegant,  aod  eeonomleal.  IMng  printed  from  the  meet  Mcormte  m  well  m 
eomplete  English  edition,  and  eareAilly  revised,  the  Amerloan  edition  will  posseei  greater 
ttdrsntagcfl  fiir  the  critical  scholar  as  well  as  the  general  reader.  In  tjpography,  paper  and 
hinding,  it  will  be  recognised  as  a  hrilUant  specimen  of  the  prodocts  ox  the  Ajntofean  book 
trade." — Brother  Jonathan. 


Book  (The)  and  its  Story. 

The  Book  and  its  Stoiy ;  a  N&rratiTe  for  the  Young  on  the  ooeamon  of 
the  Jubilee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Bj  D.  N.  B. 
With  an  Introductorj  Preface  by  the  Roy.  T.  Phillips,  Jubilee 
Secretary.  Uandsomely  printed,  in  one  Tolome,  crown  octaro,  on  fine 
paper,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  wood  cuts.     Cloth,  .  $1.00 

«  The  <  story'  of  The  Rook,  in  all  agee,  ooantrlea,  and  langnages,  is  told  with  sbnpUdty  and 
tmthfulnmw.  The  work  contains  the  *  Story'  of  uie  Bible  from  the  first  dawn  of  Rerelatioa 
to  the  completiou  of  the  Sacred  Oanon,  with  the  interesting  tales  of  its  translation  and 
oirculation,  from  the  earliest  efforts  to  the  present  time.  To  tell  the  Story  of  the  Book  in 
jbrmor  days,  a  multitude  of  curious  &cts  have  been  culled  firom  works  of  diffleult  access ; 
and  its  latter  progress  is  illustrated  by  an  abundant  Tarietj  of  statements  drawn  fhMn 
numf>rous  autlientic  sources/' — Prt/ace, 

**This  valuable  work,  containing  the  'Story*  of  that  wonderfhlly  preserved  book — the 
Bible — should  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  the  Christian  fkmilies  of  this  land.  Interesting 
and  iDstructlTe,  it  attracts  the  youth,  and  at  the  same  time  frirnishes  strong  find  for  tho 
man  of  reflection  and  mature  years.  We  hope  that  the  pnUisbers  will  bo  more  than  re> 
muni>rated  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  work  into  the  Christian  litenture  of  this  land." 
'—htnuirer  <£  Ontrier. 

**  To  the  man  who  lores  God's  Word,  and  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  It  drenlated  In  all  the 
nations  of  our  earth,  this  book  is  an  inestimable  treasure.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  fiunily 
and  congrojrational  library.  Its  perusal  must  profit  every  man  who  glances  over  its  pages.^ 
—Reform  Bunner. 

**  One  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  works  we  have  ever  oommendud.  It  possesses 
throughout  a  powerful  interest" — Amtriootn  Omrier. 

^  It  places  bufure  us,  in  a  most  attractive  form,  the  history  of  the  Bible  itself;  and  the 
oountritis  connected  with  that  history  firom  the  earliest  date,  Mending  with  ih»  stetemonts 
delails  of  a  highly  instructive  character,  well  calculated  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  to  im- 
press the  heart  with  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  *  Oracles  of  the  Living  God.'  We  strongly 
recommend  the  work  as  a  most  pleasing  and  instructive  addition  to  the  IkmQy  library .''~- 
Oiurch  Witness. 

"  The  work  can  scarcely  Ikil  to  be  received  with  as  much  Ikvor  In  this  country  as  in 
England,  where  it  has  gone  through  eleven  editions  in  little  longer  tlum  a  year.** — Cbin. 
Advtrtixer. 

'<  This  book  will  be  sought  by  Christians  of  all  denominatlona.  It  ia  indeed  m  most 
charming  history  of  the  Bible." — Daily  Newt. 

**■  Great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  render  the  varied  eontents  of  the  volume  ■• 
accurate  as  thuy  are  interesting." — SaL  Eve.  PoaL 

**-  This  book,  we  understand,  has  already  passed  through  nineUtH  editions  in  England.  It 
has  now  commenced  its  American  career,  and  we  think  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Parry  k  McMil- 
lan has  been  particularly  judieioxis  in  selecting  a  work  of  so  much  excellence,  and  which 
was  so  much  needed  to  fill  up  the  desideratum  which  was  felt  in  religious  and  useful  know- 
ledge. Though  the  work  was  written  prolbssedly  for  the  young,  the  old  may  be  profited 
thereby ;  and  no  fomily  should  be  without  it" — BeL  Jnidligateer. 

*'  This  is  precisely  such  a  book  as  should  be  found  in  every  fkmOy.  The  wood  cuts  and 
IllustrationH  are  exceedingly  valuable.  The  publishers  dlsplsj  great  taste  in  the  getting  up 
of  the  work." — Pres.  Banner. 

**  A  deeply  interesting  volume.  We  shall  rcjolee  to  know  that  a  ccqpy  of  this  choke  volume 
is  finding  its  way  to  every  Ikmily  in  the  land."— CArufian  TitUor. 

**  Wo  know  of  no  book  for  general  readers  that  covers  the  same  ground.  It  well  desorvef 
the  popularity  it  has  attained." — Jowmal  A  Advocate. 

*'  The  writer  has  obviously  brought  to  his  task  large  information  and  an  earnest  spirit ; 
and  he  has  imparted  these  in  such  a  way  to  his  pages  as  to  make  them  both  instrastivo 
end  attractive.'' — Xorth  Anuriean. 

**  It  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  the  Story  of  *  the  Book'  enhances  its  Interest.  The 
dcalingrt  <tf  Providence  in  its  preservation  and  spread,  put  on  it  a  value  even  beyond  what 
is  intrinffio.  We  heartily  recommend  thitf  volume  as  a  stimulant  to  the  study  of  the  BIblfe.** 
—N.  O.  Chrx*.  Adv. 

**  It  is  a  book  of  remarkable  value ;  has  speelmens  of  the  text  of  nearly  all  the  moat  att> 
dent  manuscrint  copies  of  the  lloly  Writings  in  various  languages,  and  a  view  of  the  first 
pnblic  rending  uf  thu  ikrVp^vucva  \u  v'ha  Ct^iV^  oC  &L  Paul's,  London,  in  the  year  16U."— Cbf»> 
cordia  hiidlOjcnctr 
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